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Preface 

IT  is  delightful  to  catch  a  new  view  of  the  world  as 
discovered  by  the   physical    culturist  who  has 
brought  his  health  up  to  a  certain  standard.    This  is 
quite  another  world  when  seen  through  lenses  which 
are  not  blurred  nor  improperly  adjusted;  when  the 
fine  machinery  of   the   living  organism   no   longer 
struggles  either  in   self-defence   or  for  repairs,  but 
works  easily  and  smoothly;  when  blood-corpuscles 
are  no  longer  disintegrated,  spiculated,  and  pale,  but 
round,  red,  and  rich  laden ;  when  membranes  are  no 
longer  benumbed  and  inactive,  as  a  result  of  irritating 
influences,  but  alert  and  absorbent,  facilitating  quick 
and  easy  building  of  tissues,  and  quick  and  easy 
elimination  of  natural  waste  products ;  when  the  body 
engine  is  no  longer  compressed  by  tight  clothing,  but 
is  full  in  capacity;  when  the  sensitized,  photographic 
plates  of  the  brain  are  no  longer  inert,  but  quick  to 
receive  and  reflect  correct,  sharp,  and  lasting  impres- 
sions ;  when  the  body-machine  is  no  longer  oppressed 
with  the  clinkers  of  surplus  material ;  when  reserve 
forces  are  no  longer  wasted  or  dissipated  by  avoidable 
devitalizing  expenditures,  but  are  rich  in  store. 


vi  Prefece 

Thns  equipped  with  a  living  instrnment  in  tune, 
the  physical  culturist  finds  the  harmoniee  aad  syia- 
phonieB  of  human  existence  infinite  in  kind  and 
number.  Problems  not  only  of  happiness,  bnt  of 
hnman  nature  generally,  unfold  their  mysteries  to 
him.  He  comes  to  believe  that  the  world  at  large 
does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  how  sound  health,  as 
gained  and  maintained  by  scientific  living,  promotes 
not  only  physical  strength  but  moral  strength,  and 
that  physical  health  scorning  disease  and  mental 
health  scorning  sin,  are  mutually  dependent. 

Our  health  aristocrat  who  is  strong,  self-reliant, 
successful,  influential,  long-lived,  and  happy,  finds 
that   the  continuance  of  youth  depends  largely  on 
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causes  became  also  topics  of  absorbing  interest.  Prob- 
lems of  diet  and  other  questions  connected  with 
physical  culture  naturally  followed,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  relief  from  what  is  chiefly  instrumental  in 
robbing  mankind  of  its  birthright — health,  happi- 
ness, and  success  in  life. 

In  the  hope  that  this  book  might  make  the  life  of 
some  one  —  any  one  —  broader,  fuller,  and  happier, 
the  time  of  earnest,  hard  work  in  its  preparation  has 
been  delightfully  spent. 


Maby  Foote  Henderson. 


WASRiifOTOH,  D.  C,  1904. 
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The  Aristocracy  of  Health 

THE  human  race  is  ill.  The  human  race  is 
anaemic;  and  the  world,  which  is  a  paradise 
but  by  man  converted  into  a  hospital,  is  seen  and 
judged  through  the  eyes  of  the  invalid. 

Dear  reader,  how  mauy  of  your  personal  acquaint- 
ances are  absolutely  sound  of  health  at  fifty,  at  forty, 
at  thirty  ?  Three,  two,  —  one  ?  Alind  you,  do  not 
place  the  standard  of  health  too  low,  —  not  below  that 
of  a  flock  of  birds,  for  example,  each  of  which  is 
i-qually  whole  pliysically  and  equally  beautiful. 

The  birds  of  the  air  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  deer 
of  the  forest  and  lilies  of  the  field,  reprc\sent  life  of 
tlieir  kind  in  the  fulness  of  its  glory,  but  not  so  — 
man.  A  sound  man  —  a  hi*alLh  aristocrat,  a  model  for 
a  Greek  sculptor  of  old  —  is  rare  to  see.  Indeed,  the 
violation  of  hygienic  laws  has  Ixicn  so  general  and 
long-}»revailing  tliat  human  degeneracy  has  come  to 
lie  accepted  as  the  appointed  lot  of  humanity.  Human 
life  is  but  an  apology,  a  makeshift,  a  compromise. 
Tiie  decadent  condition  of  human  life  is  such  that 
some  kind  of  a  poison  habit  is  suppostnl  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  live  presentably  and  contentedly. 

And    from    a    physioh)gical    point    of   view,    what 

mongrel  heredity!     Oliver  Wendell  llohues  spoke  of 
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man  as  s 
ancestors. 

The  Aristocracy  of  Health 

living  omnibus,  in  which  he  carries 

Who  of  us  is  not  obligeii  to  carry 

a  Hotsam  and  jetsam  of  hiiiaan  dri 

all  his 
in  time 
■Etwood, 

which,  in  a  shifting  and  decaying  3tate,  has  been  cast 
upon  the  shores  of  life  ? 

And  what  training!  With  all  our  abundant  con- 
ceit, our  habits  of  lite  hygienically  have  been  more 
than  execrable.  Our  educational  institutions  have 
scarcely  touched  the  edges  of  tiiat  training  which  the 
human  race  most  need;*,  which  promotes  the  respect 
due,  and  care  for,  the  human  hotly  as  a  mechanism, 
a  vehicle,  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  which 
controls  favorably  or  unfavorably  every  condition  of 
life.  Unlike  aristocrats  among  the  roses  and  the 
lower  animals  which  man  himself  is  pleased  to  train, 
he  lacks  the  advantage  of  their  superb  development. 
He  lacks  that  very  culture  he  has  given  them,  —  the 
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What  is  especially  regrettable  is  the  contracted 
narrow  meaning  of  the  term  "  health  "  when  applied 
to  mankind.  This  contentment  with  low  physical 
standards  has  undoubtedly  been  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  promotion  of  sound  health.  "  I  am  well/'  says 
the  man  with  his  palsied  palate,  his  want  of  relish  for 
simple  food,  liis  defective  eye-sight,  his  fatigues,  his 
depressions,  his  pessimism,  his  indigestion,  his  colds, 
his  avoirdupois,  his  sensitiveness  to  weather,  his  need 
of  a  drug,  — alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coflee,  or  pepper. 

What  is  real  health  ?  Let  us  have  a  more  ex- 
panded idea  of  its  meaning.  Health  is  more  than 
mere  unconsciousness  of  the  existence  of  one's  body. 
It  is  positive  pleasure  in  having  a  body  ;  positive 
pleasure  in  all  activities  which  develop  the  best  of 
life ;  positive  dislike  to  all  that  degrades  health. 
( Jood  definitions  of  health  are  given  in  "  Muscle,  Brain, 
and  Diet,"  an  admirable  book  by  Mr.  Eustace  Miles, 
M.A.  {Amateur  Champion  tennis  player  of  England), 

"  Good  health,"  says  he,  "  cannot  be  ono-sided  —  merely 
appearance,  merely  appetite,  merely  big  muscles,  merely 
the  capacity  for  hard  work. 

"  True  health  like  true  virtue,  is  a  combination  of  many 
things  forming  a  harmonious  unity.  To  bo  healthy  one 
must  l>e  healthy  from  every  i)oint  of  view.  .  .  .  My  new 
definition  would  supersede  the  old  ideas  of  health  by  in- 
cludin<^  them,  by  combining  them,  by  correcting  them  and 
by  expanding  them.  The  really  healthy  man  will  not 
only  look  healthy,  but  he  will  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
pleasure  and  without  exertion,  without  stimulants,  without 
fitigiic,  and  for  long  stretches  of  time  together,  for  \\mx\y 
kinds   of   physical    activity,    many   kinds   of    intellectual 
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activity,  (<>i  wiiiL-h  liu  will  loi'l  it  positive  tt-iuloiicy  ai^^ 
desire.  1  coiisidur  goo'l  lionlth  to  be  not  merely  ^*^ 
abunce  of  oertnin  inoi'e  ur  lew  detiuite  signs  of  illnew,  bi^^^ 
ill  being  nlso  a  positivH  and  active  teiideDGj  towards  Kbftt=^ 
ever  is  good,  the  tenJuticy  to  develop,  as  God  meant  maC^ 
to  develop,  in  every  direction,  liotli  physical,  meutol,  fiaS^ 

"  Tlio  physical  aide  is  only  one  department  of  health.  By^ 
brain  wiirk  I  do  not  moan  simply  the  power  of  grindin^^ 
and  aciiuiring  rai:ts.  I  mcim  something  more  original 
and  verantilo  than  this  —  for  instimce,  the  ]>ower  to  see  and 
apply  in  daily  life  whatever  is  useful  in  any  given  sub- 
ject. .  .  .  Tlio  stnndanl  of  physical  tnan  depends  upon 
activity,  pnduranee,  nnd  skill." 

Mr.  MiluB  again  takea  iiii  the  subject  in  "Avenues 
to  Health,"  as  f.ilh.ws:  — 

"  There  haa  alw.iys  In-en  n  tendency  among  Anglo-S»xon 
puoplo  to  set  up  the  mere  athlete  i/utt  athlete  as  tha  type  of 
phrnioiil  he.'ilth,  regardluH>i  of  whether  his  intsllact  be 
dovehipud  and  his  nmnils  piin^  and  Strong;  ...  we  do  not 
cotiaider  tlie  niero  lUhtvto  guti  atlihite  to  1>e  a  really  healthy 
Ilo  has  ii<i  more  ri^ht  to  lie  called  a  hflalUiy  inui 
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^M  reepectd,  namely,  that  he  has  neither  an  Ideal  body 
iior  aa  ideal  intellect.     He  is  not  neceaaarily  well-informed 
Of"  open-minded.  .  .  .  In  setting  up  tliis  eo-called  *  spiritual ' 
pemou  as  an  ideal,  the  saint  praisers  have  usually  implied 
tiiat   physical   and    intellectual   health,   activity,    enei^gy, 
endurance,  adaptability,  and  attractiveness  are  of  little  or 
^io  importance.  .  .   .  The  third  and  not  the  most  undesir- 
siblo  extreme  is  the  mere  student,  often  a  walking  mass  of 
^liieless   information ;  ...  he   may   be  neither  physically 
Healthy  nor  spiritually  and  morally  healthy  nor,  indeed,  is 
be  necessarily  even  well-informed  in  important  subjects,  or 
open  minded  in  any  subjects.     He  also  has  been  set  up 
Wfore  us  as  a  person  not  to  be  abused  because  he  is  un- 
healthy in   body.     We,  when  young,  have  been  told  to 
speiak  of  him  with  respect,  not  as  a  brain  merely,  but  as  a 
w-liole  man,  and  we  have  not  been  warned  against  respect- 
^^^  (&nd  therefore  imitating)  his  undeveloped  bodily  and 
■piritual  state. 

**  Now  there  is  great  danger  to  the  nation  so  long  its  any 

of   tiiose  three  extreme  types,  each  with  at  least  a  third  of 

t-li«  glorious   nature  more  or   less  atrophied,    bo   allowed 

to   pi^   without   censure.     I  mean,   not   that  wq  should 

cruelly  abuse  the  individuals,  but  that  we  should  .  .  .  allow 

to  each  his  due  credit  iu  that  one  spliere  in  which  he  ex- 

^^Is.    But  let  us  never  permit  the  young  and  the  unedu- 

^^ted  to  regard  any  one  of  these  i\s  the  ideal.     Let  us 

Always  represent  the  three  gi*n(;es    together,  not  as  three 

individuals,  but  as  three  integnil  parts  of  one  individual. 

*^t  us  say  to  the  young  and  uneducated,  *  Be  as  healthy 

^u  body   as   is   the   healthiest  athlete  ;  be  as  healthy   in 

spirit  as  the  purest  saint ;  l)e  as  healthy  in  intellect  as  the 

P^ndest  genius.     Biit  do  not  ho  a  foimdation  without  a 

"^Hfle,  nor  a  house  without  a  foundation,  or  without  an  intel* 

%cnt  and  good  man  or  woman  to  live  in  it  and  use  it.' '' 
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J[r.  Miles  considers  Hint  first  and  foremost  among 
signs  of  bad  health  la  the  dfsire  for  stimulants, 
and  jierhajis  even  the  liking  for  them.  "  I  can 
go  further,"  says  he,  "and  positively  assert  that  I 
consider  my  liealth  to  he  not  so  good  as  it  should 
he,  if  I  can  be  even  induced  to  take  stimulants 
at  all." 

The  natural,  glowing,  energetic  fire  of  health  — 
superb  health — is  seen  and  felt.  It  is  magnetic.  It 
makes  for  itself  place  and  following.  It  is  construc- 
tive. It  Is  initiative.  It  is  happy.  It  is  humane.  It 
is  beautiful  It  radiates  strength  and  brightness.  It 
agitates  for  the  good  of  others.  It  compels  pleas- 
antly to  be  and  to  do  one's  best.  Sound  health  denotes 
"  pure,  active,  and  strong  "  blood  circulating  easily 
ill  a  body-machine,  unclogged  with  waste  products. 
It  denotes  membranes  unbenumbed  by  poisons  and 
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Again  says  Mr.  Miles  :  — 

*^*  I  believe  that  the  search  for  health  in  its  truest  sense, 
and  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  it  when  found, 
id  among  the  first  duties,  if  it  is  not  the  first  duty,  of 
mankind,  and  scarcely  less,  if  at  all  less,  urgent  duty,  is 
to  help  others  by  one's  own  experience." 

And  so  tlie  world  is  necessarily  bettered  for  the 
health  aristocrat.  Each  one  raises  the  standard  of 
the  town  and  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  He  is 
a  reality  and  not  a  sham.  Something  in  his  quality 
strengthens  faith  in  human  nature.  There  is  in  him 
that  royalty  which  is  manifested  in  what  is  highest 
and  Ijcst  of  everything,  and  which  inspires  and  en- 
riches all  that  comes  in  contact  with  it.  To  analyze 
him,  one  finds  but  nature  unperverted. 

Civilization  itself  is  but  a  proces3  of  evolution  which 
improves  and  perfects  the  gifts  of  nature.  It  must, 
however,  always  hold  to  the  laws  of  nature.  If  the 
foundation  of  civilization  is  not  nature,  not  truth,  not 
health,  it  is  but  a  sham,  and  will  not  endure.  Great- 
ness of  nations,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  been  but 
short  lived,  owing  to  contempt  and  abuse  of  nature's 
laws.  On  the  decline  of  physical  healtli  the  suns  of 
old  civilizations  have,  indeed,  all  sunken  into  the  night 

There  was  a  time  when  men  considered  health  a  ne- 
cessary qualification  of  true  nobility.  It  was  the  time 
when  **  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  was  <j;reater  than  to  l)e  a 
king."  It  was  during  that  wonderful  era  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  before  the  stealthy  entry  of  the  devastatingf 
parasite  of  man  and  civilization  —  the  poison  habit. 

We  canaot  say  that  wine,  which  has  figured  more 
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or  less  in  all  history,  was  not  known  in  Greece  or 
Rome  dnring  their  periods  of  hitmau  aiilemlur;  ratlu-r 
let  us  sny  that  in  his  steady  western  march,  King 
Alcohol  then  had  little  hold  iii  these  countries,  al- 
though his  destructive  work  had  been  accomidislieil 
in  Persia  and  other  empires  of  the  Kast.  And  let 
lis  also  observe  that  in  the  devitalization  and  deta- 
denco  of  the  peoples  of  the  I-Ast,  and  later  of  Greece 
and  Itome,  they  did  not  know  in  their  wildest  revels 
anything  stronj^er  than  wine.  It  has  remained  for 
later  generations  to  add  to  the  list  of  human  de- 
stroyers spirituous  lifjuors,  opium,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
and  ft  hast  of  other  favorite  poirtons. 

During  the  great  eras  of  Greece  and  lliime,  the 
highest  possible  estimate  was  placed  upon  health. 
Physical  decn-pitude  was  looked  upon  with  ahlior- 
renee.    Hy^ienit  rul^s  wero  puact^d  by  the  Crrwian 
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sound  mind  in  a  sonnd  body)  was  their  motto.  It 
was  the  keynote  for  home  training,  for  legislation, 
for  art,  for  literature,  for  nationality. 

What  modem  civilization  most  needs  is  the  same 
reverence  for  the  power  and  majesty  of  health.  What 
the  legislation  of  every  country  most  ignores  is  the 
making  of  men. 

But  the  world  is  again  beginning  to  abhor  physical 
weakness.  Young  men  no  longer  boast,  as  in  the  days 
of  Sterne  and  Samuel  Johnson,  of  diseases  which  they 
do  not  possess,  and  feeble,  fainting  heroines  of  the 
early  Victorian  era  are  giving  way  to  rosy  and  laugh- 
ing products  of  hygienic  conditions.  The  anaemic 
worshippers  of  nicotine,  tliose  knights  of  attenuated 
and  spiculated  blood-cells,  will  also  pass  away.  The 
»ew  blood-cell  will  be  red  of  color  and  round  of  form. 
Indeed,  the  thought  of  illness  becomes  more  than 
ever  odious  when  one  learns  how  to  live,  for  disease 
is  a  waste  of  time,  which  consumes  not  only  the  time, 
energy,  and  happiness  of  self,  but  of  others.  Disease 
makes  one  helpless,  unhappy,  suspicious,  ill  to  look 
apon,  disagreeable,  irritable,  abnormal,  —  useless.  In 
the  incomparable  human  body,  the  most  marvellous 
ot  all  mechanisms,  the  nice  adjustments  are  broken, 
the  balances  are  upset.  The  machine  is  clogged  with 
the  non-eliminated  and  festering  uncleanliness  of 
waste  material.  It  is  deprived  of  the  building  and 
maintaining  qualities  of  pure  blood.  The  mechanism 
is  rusty  and  moves  with  difficulty. 

"For  performance  of  rrrcat  work, '*  says  Kmerson,  "it 
needs  extrnordtnary  health.  .  .  .  Thcr«^  is  no  chance  in  re- 
sults. .  .  .   With  adults,  as  with  cliildivn,  one  class  enters 
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coriiiftlly  into  the  game  and  ivliirl  witli  tlie  ivhirliiig  world  ; 
the  others  liEtve  cold  himiU  and  rcoiitiii  bystRinlera  ;  or  are 
(inly  dragged  in  by  the  huiniir  and  vLvacitj-  of  those  who 
Ciiii  carrj-  ii  dead  weight.  The  first  wealth  is  health.  Sick- 
UQm  is  poor-spirited  atid  cauiiut  serve  any  one ;  it  must 
hiislirtud  ita  resources  to  live.  But  henlth  or  fiiluesa  an- 
swers its  owneudsandhas  to  Spare,  runs  over  niidinulidfttea 
the  iioighborhoods  and  creeks  of  other  men's  uecessities. 
.  .  .  The  advantage  of  a  strong  pulse  is  not  to  Ihj  aupplicd 
hy  any  labor,  art,  or  concert.  It  is  like  the  climate  which 
easily  rears  a  crop  which  no  glass,  or  irrigation,  or  tillage,  or 
manures  cud  elsewhere  rival.  It  is  like  the  opportunity  of  a 
city  like  New  York  or  Constantinople,  which  needs  no  diplo- 
macy to  force  capital  or  genius  or  labor  to  it.  So  a  broad, 
lie.ilthy,  massive  underst:indiiig  seems  to  lie  on  the  shores 
of  unseen  rivers,  of  unseen  oceans,  which  are  covered  with 
biirks  that  night  and  Jay  dnft  to  this  point.  That  is  poured 
into  its  lap  which  other  men  lie  plotting  for.  . 
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Would  that  the  records  of  our  families  could  show 
generations  of  clean  and  honest  blood,  untainted  by 
physical  imperfections  or  drug  habits!  Could  our 
beloved  country  establish  an  aristocracy  of  health, 
it  could  claim  royal  insignia  worthy  the  immortal 
gods. 

A  country,  whose  national  mentality  is  unperverted 
by  the  habitual  use  of  poisons,  would  find  its  strength 
in  peace  and  not  in  war ;  in  order  and  not  in  riot ;  in 
law  and  not  in  anarchy.  Its  pleasure  would  express 
itself  in  industry ;  its  religion  would  express  itself  in 
the  care  of  health,  and  in  kindness  and  justice  to 
every  living  work  of  the  Great  Creator.  In  the 
utilization  and  garnering  of  its  forces,  the  country 
dominated  by  sound  health  would  express  itself  in 
great  worldly  prosperity.  Nations  too  little  recognize 
how  methods  of  peace  and  sobriety  command  wealth. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  life  in  all  forms  and 
manifestations  can  be  expanded  in  vigor,  intensity, 
and  duration  under  favorable  influences.  Lord  Aber- 
dare  advocated  extensive  and  accurate  information 
regarding  the  subject  of  health,  in  the  interest  of  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  British  race.  He  set 
about  to  inquire  thoroughly  and  systematically  con- 
cerning the  rates  of  growth,  average  stature,  weight, 
etc.,  of  men  and  women  under  normal  and  abnormal 
conditions.  A  committee  was  formed  to  collect  facts 
on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
also  studied  this  subject,  upon  which  he  wrote  a  book, 
"  Health  and  Education."  He  considered  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  hygiene  to  be  the  chief  drawback  to  physi- 
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cal  developmeot.  Said  he,  "The  people  have  too 
little  knowledge  for  taking  hold  of  the  feelings  and 
coercing  the  conduct."  He  thought  vitality  was 
weakened  by  bad  air,  bad  light,  bad  food,  bad  water, 
etc.,  all  of  which  engenders  a  craving  for  artificial 
strength.  He  argued  that  diseased  habits  of  body 
engender  dull,  weary,  and  sordid  habits  of  mind,  crav- 
ing any  pleasure,  however  brutal,  to  escape  from  stu- 
pidity and  emptiness.  He  found  that  the  English 
population,  degenerated  by  tlie  free  use  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  strove  iu  vain  to  fight  against  the  slower 
poison  of  bad  air,  bad  food,  etc.  He  considered  that 
men  stimulate  with  poison  not  only  to  prevent  exhaus- 
tion, but  to  drive  away  dulness. 

In  Canon  Kingsley's  clever  analysis  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  beioin  de  poison,  who  would  wish  to  be  classed  ? 
First,  ignorant ;  second,  feeble  of  constitution  and  in 
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our  manly  strength  and  beauty  contained  in  fables  ? 

Is  the  majority  of  the  human  race  annemic,  as  a  result, 
chiefly,  of  the  self-imposed  habit  of  some  kind  of 
poison  taking,  —  possibly  tobacco,  possibly  alcohol, 
j)ossibly  tea  or  cotfee,  possibly  opium,  possibly  wrong 
diet,  possibly  poison  in  shape  of  the  favorite  drug 
taken  as  medicine  ? 

"  It  aids  digestion,"  says  the  smoker.  Why  should 
one  need  an  aid  to  digestion  ?  Can  one  not  natu- 
rally digest  a  meal  ?    Are  our  heros  all  decadents  ? 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  tells  us  how  himself  and  some 
friends  took  it  upon  themselves  to  see  how  many 
absolutely  sound  and  healthy  women  they  could  find. 
Three  hundred  likely  specimens  were  questioned,  — 
weaker  ones  not  considered.  Only  eight  out  of  the 
three  hundred  were  found  to  be  absolutely  sound  and 
free  from  physical  blemish.  "  I  am  sure  the  propor- 
tion of  unsoundness  would  have  been  even  greater 
among  men,"  said  Dr.  Edson. 

Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  went  still  farther  in  his 
opinion,  perhaps  he  went  too  far,  when  he  said,  "The 
grand  experiment  of  the  whole  human  family  seems 
ever  to  have  been  to  ascertain  how  far  they  can  go 
in  indulgence;  how  near  they  can  approach  the  brink 
of  death  and  still  not  die  so  suddenly  and  violently  as 
to  know  that  they  have  destroyed  themselves." 

Saccessl  Success!  and  the  only  vehicle  for  suc- 
coss  is  the  incomparable  human  machine.  If  there 
is  a  manifestation  of  human  life  and  feeling  on  this 
earth,  apart  from  this  mechanism,  it  is  not  known. 
Man  is  wholly  alive  or  partially  dead  as  the  mechan- 
ism is  sound  or  unsound. 
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"  The  world  baa  little  relation  with  poor  mortala,"  brjb 
Fetix  Oswald,  "  excepting  through  their  working  phyeical 
iDouhinery.  The  Prince  of  German  philosophers  is  Ficbte. 
Let  bis  brain  become  congested,  or  his  stomacb  decliae  to 
act,  and  what  becomes  of  Ficbte  t" 

Wliat  a  rejoicing  when  humanity  shall  be  re- 
claimed !  The  men  and  women  of  the  future,  from 
whose  brain,  blood  and  brawn,  the  taint  of  disease  has 
been  eliminated  by  generations  of  pure  habit  and  un- 
tainted heredity,  will  be  ashamed  of  weak  nerves  and 
poor  digestion.  The  men  and  women  of  the  future 
will  not  need  the  bolstering  aid  of  poison  to  irritate 
or  to  paralyze,  in  order  to  live  preaentably  or  happily. 
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would  be  possible  upon  the  strain  of  any  unusual 
exertion.  This  economy  in  nature's  grand  scheme  of 
life  is  borrowed  in  the  social  law,  as  evidenced  by 
man's  desire  to  accumulate  greater  wealth  than  is 
actually  necessary  to  support  his  simpler  wants. 

A  hygienic  mode  of  living  keeps  filled  this  reservoir 
of  vital  force,  which  enables  its  possessor,  when  occa- 
sion requires,  to  summon  tremendous  energies  in  the 
battle  of  life.     It  is  this  rich  health  aristocrat  who 
scorns  disease.     It  is  he  who  endures.     It  is  he  who 
conquers. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  to  dissipate  one's 
reserves.  For  instance,  all  that  one  eats  beyond  the 
actual  needs  of  the  body-machine  must  be  gotten  rid 
of  at  the  expense  of  energy.  The  power  of  relaxation 
—  the  power  to  rest  while  one  would  rest  —  which  is 
acquired  by  physical  culture,  counts  enormously  in 
the  conservation  of  forces  ;  worry,  unnecessary  tension 
of  nerves,  in  fact  any  and  every  physical  sin,  must  be 
charged  in  the  account  against  reserves.  Of  all  un- 
sanitary conditions,  however,  there  is  none  so  potent 
for  wasting  reserves,  or  for  weakening  the  powers  of 
relaxation  and  normal  sleep,  as  the  introduction  of 
actual  poison  itself  into  the  body-machine. 

Poison  of  any  kind  is  an  agent  by  which  one  may 
force  the  expenditure  of  reserve  strength  until  ex- 
hausted. The  antemic  —  and  he  is  one  who  poisons 
himself  habitually,  in  however  small  a  degree  -^  draws 
more  or  less  constantly  upon  his  reserves,  both  for  the 
temporary  pleasures  which  his  stimulant  excites,  and 
for  the  continual  repairs  of  the  body-machine  which 
follow.     And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vital 
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activity  used  to  get  ri<l  of  a  hostile  element  in  the 
ayBtem,  is  always  charged  against  the  reserve  account ; 
that  like  any  other  kind  of  force,  vital  force  is  never 
manufactured  from  nothing,  but  from  purely  hygienic 
sources  only ;  and  that  what  18  used  to  protect  against 
unfavorable  conditions,  cannot  again  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  As  Dr.  Williams  says :  "  Life  forces  are 
capable  in  each  individual  of  eudnring  only  a  oertaia 
amount  of  resistance.  If  life  forces  are  interfered 
with,  just  so  much  are  they  reduced  in  power. " 

Of  course  a  man  of  high  order  of  intellect  and 
sufficient  reserves  may  possibly  gain  success  in  the 
race  of  life,  handicapped  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
burden  of  devitalizing  influences.  Yet  who  can  say 
how  much  greater  would  have  tx^en  his  success  had 
he  been  free  from  the  parasites  which  suck  the 
substance  of  life? 
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respect  it.     How  few  have  really  ever  known  for  a 
single  day  what  the  health  aristocrat  with  his  rich 

reserves,  his  superb  energy,  and  restful  repose  enjoys 

continually ! 
The  parallel  of  a  financial  and  vital  bank  account 

does  not  hold  in  two  respects.     First:     From   the 

banker's  books  one  may  know  the  exact  condition  of 
affairs  to  the  dimes  and  cents;  but  not  so  clearly 
or  easily  read  are  the  journal  and  ledger  entries  in 
the  bank  of  life.  The  computations  there  are  but 
approximate,  and  the  vital  dimes  and  cents  which 
add  or  subtract  enormously  are  not  counted  at  all« 
Tills  habit  of  spending  and  not  counting,  so  easily 
acquired,  constitutes  the  most  serious  mistake  of 
the  inebriate.  Second :  One  may  or  may  not  spend 
one's  capital  in  drawing  from  the  financial  bank. 
In  the  expenditure  of  reserves  from  the  vital  bank 
one  always  expends  vital  capital.  Baron  Liebig 
touches  this  point  as  follows:  — 

*'  Brandy,  in  its  action  on  the  nerves,  is  like  a  bill  of 
exchange,  dniwn  on  the  health  of  tlie  laborer,  which,  for 
lack  nf  cash  to  i)ay  it,  must  Ikj  constantly  renewed.  The 
WDrkman  consumes  his  principal  instead  of  interest,  lience 
t\n'  inevitable  bankruptcy  of  the  body." 

Reserve  force  at  last  rules  the  world.  With  health 
and  training,  the  world  is  at  command.  While  vic- 
tims of  the  poison  mania  —  the  fatigued,  the  un- 
happy, the  pessimists,  the  lazzaroni,  the  devitalized 
and  demoralized  of  every  country  —  are  wasting  time 
and  opportunity,  the  health  aristocrat,  vibrant  with 

life  forces,  mounts  the  wave  of  success.    Difficulties 
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to  others  have  been  but  pleasures  to  him  —  the  en- 
joyment of  surmounting  them  having  given  him  his 
greatest  and  keenest  delights. 

The  power  of  normal  physical  strength,  untram- 
melled by  weakening  influences,  is  discussed  in  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  Superiority :  To  what  is  it  due? "  written  by  the 
Frencliman  and  patriot  M.  Denioliiis.  As  preface 
to  a  little  story,  here  repeated,  let  it  be  said  that 
seeing  beautiful  France  on  a  down-hill  grade,  M. 
Demolins  takes  upon  hiniselt  the  patriotic  task  of 
finding  the  reason  and  means  of  relief.  Misfortune 
usually  comes  so  insidiously  and  gradually,  especially 
when  due  to  the  siren  of  the  poisons,  that  only  acut« 
observers  notice  it.  All  the  late  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  French  degeneracy  (decrease  in  births,  in- 
crease of  iusanity  and  crime,  smaller  pliysical  stature, 
diniinislied  longevity,  lower  standard  of  morals,  etc.  ) 
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point  dipped  in  the  juice  of  the  poppy ;  they  are 
uDdermiDing  the  national  life  by  the  insidious  means 
of  any  available  poison  that  society  happens  to  sug- 
gest, or  that  chance  but  casts  in  the  way,  and  their 
evolution  is  also  in  reverse,  as  statistics  abundantly 
show. 

When  one  leams  the  exact  physiological  effects  of 
poison-taking,  one  may  justly  declare  that  doom  in- 
evitably awaits  the  individual  or  the  nation  that 
delivers  itself  over  to  the  habitual  expenditure  of 
reserve  forces. 

But  to  return  to  M.  Bemolins  and  what  he  says 
about  English  physical  culture :  — 

"  I  have  described  a  type  of  Englisli  scbool,  which  tends 
especialiy  to  train  young  men  capable  of  taking  care  of 
theniaelves  in  life.  Above  all  qualities,  they  train  their 
hojs'  energy,  will,  and  perseverance  ;  tlie  bodies  are  trained 
as  well  aa  the  minds.  M,  de  Kousiers  and  M.  itureau  have 
described,  in  Lm  Scienre  Si)eiale,  the  same  pnicesa  of  forma- 
tion, whether  in  England  or  in  the  United  States.  Thoy  are 
Uught  to  march  forward  anJ  go  ahead.  .  .  .  These  terms 
do  not  frighten  them,  because  they  know  exactly  what 
they  mean.  Tliey  are  not  afraid  of  work.  They  know  that 
their  training  hoe  fitted  them  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  eiJHtence. 

"  And,  indeed,  that  redoubtable  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
already  ousted  us  from  most  of  the  advance-posts  which  we 
occupied  in  the  world.  .  .  , 

"My  aim,  for  the  present,  is  simply  to  show  that  such  a 
conception  of  existence  (physical  jiower)  actually  brings 
the  greatest  lot  of  happiness  attainable,  owiug  to  the  cun- 
aciouaness  of  superiority,  and  to  the  pregnant  idea  that  it  is 
easy    for  any  man  to  surmount  oil  the  difficulties  of  ui- 
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istence.  Here  is  an  pxaii)ple  u  piqaant  as  it  is  original, 
which  I  ciitl  from  Le  Teinjts  uewBpaper,  under  the  signature 
of  M.  de  Vftrigny  :  — 

" '  Towards  the  end  of  last  January,  a  number  of  young  men 
of  the  best  t&milieB  were  sitting  together  at  a  joyful  supper 
in  one  of  tlie  fasbiuiiable  reataurauts  of  Boston.  They 
were  young  graduates  newly-ground  from  Harvurd  Univer- 
aity,  where  all  bad  distiuguiehed  themselves,  both  in  their 
classical  examinations  and  by  their  prowess  at  all  kinds  of 
sport.  One  of  them  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  only  men 
who  have  no  faith  in  themselves  ever  were,  or  remained,  poor 
in  the  United  States.  He  iidded  that  he  himself,  were  lie 
to  lose  the  fortune  left  him  by  his  father,  would  find  it 
easy  —  even  if  lie  were  to  begin  without  a  single  dolLir, 
and  aa  naked  as  the  babe  just  burn  —  to  pay  his  way 
around  the  world  on  a  journey  of  one  ypsr,  and  return 
home  at  the  end  of  his  periixl  rich  up  to  $5,000  <.£1,000). 
I  made  lit  ten  Ih'msaml  dollars  a  side,  and  it 
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news  vender,  a  porter,  a  translator  (fur  he  knew  French, 
Gernian,  and  Italian).  As  a  valet  he  obtained  a  free  paa« 
sage  on  an  American  steamer,  and  landed  in  London  with 
fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket.  He  wan  now  launched  and 
destined  to  go  on  withont  stoppage.  To  his  little  capital 
ho  added  the  proceeds  of  some  lectures  which  lie  deliverod 
in  London,  and  foundit  thus  increased  tenfold.  He  made  an 
arrangement  with  some  London  newapapera  which  resulted 
in  his  making  good  all  expenses  incidental  to  his  passage  to 
India  —  one  of  which  wa<  the  purchase  of  a  judiciously 
choaen  pack  of  goods,  odvanLtgeously  dii posed  of  in 
Calcutta.  This  latter  venture  set  him  comfortahly  afloat. 
At  the  preient  time  he  is  well  on  his  way,  and  from  the 
letters  be  wnteg  to  hia  friends  and  the  reporte  he  sends  to 
the  Press,  it  appears  that  he  now  regrets  not  having 
doubled  the  amount  of  his  wager,  even  if  ho  must  also  have 
doubled  the  amount  which  ho  is  to  bring  back.' 

"  It  seems,"  says  M.  Demolins,  "  that  the  laurels  of  this 
American  self-made  man  difturbed  the  slumbers  of  the 
English,  for  Le  Petit  Jounuil  informs  us  that  two  young 
Englishmen,  wishing  to  show  that  John  Bull  is  not  inferior 
to  cousin  Jonathan  in  the  matter  of  energy  and  the  art  of 
taking  cara  of  self,  have  just  crossed  France  aa  the  oon- 
sequence  of  a  similar  wager." 

Of  course  the  young  American  who  undertook  his 
valiant  enterprise  needed  for  success  a  bumnn  machine 
in  perfect  working  order.  One  can  no  mure  expect 
perfect  and  sustained  work  from  an  imperfect  human 
organism  than  perfect  and  sustained  work  from  an 
imperfect  locomotive,  an  imperfect  loom,  or  an 
imperfect  sewing  machine  unendowed  with  more 
strength  than  is  commonly  utilized.  Such  physical 
equipment  represents  not  only  a  competent  iustrumeut 
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for  the  accomplishment  of  any  fixed  purpose,  hut  is 
a  joy  forever. 

This  "reserve  Force"  has  much  to  do  with  char- 
acter. M.  Pecant,  in  the  R^ue  EruytlopMique,  dis- 
cusses character  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  What 
are  its  organic  conditions  ?  He  tells  us  that  character 
is  the  manner  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  in 
presence  of  given  circumstances. 

"Let  two  men,"  aaya  lie,  "have  to  confront  the  same 
condition,  —  total  loss  of  fortune,  for  eiiample.  One  is 
Bcized  with  despnir,  shame,  remorac,  shrinks  from  the 
effort  which  life  under  new  conditions  demands,  and  per- 
hqiB  blows  out  his  lintins.  The  other  springs  up  from  his 
fall,  strong  with  impatience  to  begin  all  over  ognin." 

Man,  as  a  product,  may  be  explained  only  by  pene- 
trating the  inward  .springs  of  his  action  or  feeling. 
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one  excuse  or  another,  by  mnnkimi  Tliat  all  man- 
kind is  not  physically  sound,  nor  happy,  nor  beauti- 
ful, nor  successful,  is  little  wonder.  The  choice  of 
the  agent  tor  irrit;iting  or  partially  paralyzing  the 
most  delicntu  and  wonderful  of  all  mechanisms,  the 
human  body,  is  hut  an  accidental  circumstance.  It 
in  anything  of  a  poisonous  character,  which  is  thrown 
conveniently  in  the  way  and  tested.  The  special  na- 
ture of  the  drug  need  not  matter,  since  the  general 
effects  upon  the  human  organism  of  all  drugs  are 
approximately  the  same.  "  There  is  an  analogy  of 
action  in  all  poisons  very  similar,"  says  the  great 
Dr.  Richardson,'  "with  certain  difierenees^ exactly 
similar,  when  they  all  produce  death  when  carried  a 
little  further." 

The  invigoration  produced  by  the  taking  of  milder 
doses  of  poison,  represents  the  system  struggling  to 
rid  itself  of  an  enemy,  and  the  reposeful  feeling  of 
poison  represents  the  system  overcome  and  partially 
paralyzed  by  a  stronger  dose  than  it  can  for  the  time 
endure.      Any  and   alt  indulgences   in    {K)isons   are 


>  80  many  i]uolationB  are  Riren  IbIt  rrom  Sir  BenjamLn  Ward 
Richarilsnii,  H.A.M.D.F.K.S.,  tliiit  a  wont  of  iiitro(lii<:tinii  may 
nut  be  auiins.  He  is  the  Englisili  wientist  and  phyaiuiuii  to 
whom,  pvrbaps,  of  all  otUcn,  the  wnrld  in  moat  iiidehtpd  Tor  kuowl- 
edjteconcerniugthB  phyBioloftical  effects  of  nli-lioliol  nnd  otlier  fnvorite 
pouoDS.  Tbe  BcientiBc  rasearchra  of  llr.  Kilrllanl^Kl^  nr«  aitiim;;  the 
moat  thorough,  advanced,  and  inigwiiaiit  ever  itHide.  To  enumerate 
the  varioua  investigatinna  tehifli  lii-  brought  to  n  friiitrnl  terininatian 
in  tbe  line  of  aanitary  science  uoulil  require  a  Inrgi'  TuIuTni-.  AItbou|;h 
he  wrote  various  lioolta,  liis  ninny  treatises  wen-  Kenrmlly  (mliliNhed 
in  magiBiiiea  and  In  rejiorta  to  tbe  lirili*h  Asswiiition  fnr  Ibc  A-Uiince- 
menl  of  acipnce.  He  bIiu>  ]Hii«es»«l  ihe  biippy  f«cu)tj  ot  staiiiig  hia 
coDvictioni  iu  >  clear  and  moat  felicitous  niiniier. 
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mortgRges  on  vital  strength,  which  are  bound  to  be 
paid  later  with  compound  interest  They  compel 
always  the  expenditure  of  leserve  force.  Such  is 
the  atory  of  all  poisona 

Tbe  list  of  agents  for  producing  coveted  sensa- 
tions beyond  tbe  normal  is  long.  The  decay  of 
fruits  and  grains  furnishes  the  poison  alcohol  of 
our  wines,  beers,  and  liquors.  To  deplete  the  life 
forces  of  Americans  there  are  hundreds  of  mixed 
alcoholic  drinks  which  are  called  American 
specialties.  Aside  from  the  use  almost  everywhere 
of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  opium,  the  French  espe- 
cially prepare  absinthe  in  sugared,  alluring  forms. 
A  specialty  of  resined  wines  suits  the  palates  of 
modern  Grecians.  T)ie  Koran  forbids  alcoliol,  but 
it  has  not  saved  the  Turk  from  the  equally  perui- 
cious   tobacco  and   haahiali.     Bhang,   distilled    from 
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tion  werea  physiological  necpasity  it  wuuld  indeed  be  folly  to 
buy  tliH  Htiiniibnt  at  tbe  dram  shop,  since  cheaper  poinoiiB 
would  servo  the  same  purposes.  A  dime's  worth  of  arsenio 
would  protract  the  ntiraulnnt  fever  for  a  week,  with  all  the 
alternate  exciteniouta  aud  dejections  of  an  alcoholic  revel. 
A  luitu  might  get  ueod  to  phosphorus,  and  inflame  liis  liver 
with  the  some  lucifer  matches  he  uses  to  light  his  lamp  ;  he 
mi);1it  gather  jimson  need  or  aconite  or  fuddle  with  mnsh- 
ruums,  like  the  natives  of  Kamecbatka." 

In  tlie  iuterest  of  physical  culture,  too  little  impor- 
tanc«  is  attached  to  the  minor  poisons,  —  the  light 
wines,  beer,  tea,  cott'ee,  spices,  the  uric  acid  of  meats, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  discussed  later  on.  One  of  the 
cmijuoiicst  iuid  greatest  of  niistiiken  lies  in  suppcfinR 
that  these  milder  otfenders  are  really  henlthy  iiivigor- 
ators  and  aids  to  dij^estion.  In  fact,  the  poison  hnbit 
is  always  progressiv«  in  that  it  always  cultivates 
weakness,  and  the  j^reat^r  the  weakness  the  stronger 
the  poison  nece.ssary  to  pmdnoe  covet«d  results.  The 
craving  for  stronger  artificial  stimulants  is,  of 
course,  in  direct  j'roportion  to  the  general  declinci  of 
henlth. 

•'  Tlu;  h.,y  who  he-in«  uitli  ginger  h-^er  en.ls  with  -liHgcr 
mm,"  again  says  Dr.  Fi-lix  Dswidd,  "  the  mi'dit'id  'toui-'' 
deliisi.-n  pvo^Tcss'^H  fr.m  malt  extra<-t  to  Mumfor.l'.s  Kiixir; 
thi-  cf>tr.-K  L-iip  lends  til  till'  i>ipc,  and  the  pi|w  to  ih,'  pol- 
hoiiw.  Wherever  the  nicotine  h:ibit  h;is  litcri  iuln«Im'fd. 
the  alcohol  hnbit  soon  fdli>w:<.  .  .  .  lutcrnali.mitl  sl^itislirx 
Iwve  revPrtk-.!  the  rom;irk^1.le  fact  that  thf  alcohol  vito  i;? 
most  prevalent,  not  in  Ihc  rijiwl  iunor.mt  or  niM  desjmiii.- 
cniiiitrii.'s,  .  .  .  but  in  lli"iiininii'ri'i:dconutrivs  tliiit  use  111.- 
greutoat  variety  of  mildir  HlijniilanLs  —  Uiint  llrilain,  West- 
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em  Pnince,  and  Eastern  Xorth  America.  .  .  ,  The  ten- 
dency of  every  stimulniit  habit  is  towitrda  a  stronger  tonic. 

Claude  n«riiard,  tlie  famous  French  physiologist,  noticed 
that  the  opium  vice  recruits  its  victims  chiefly  from  the 
ranks  of  the  veteran  coffee  drinkers  ;  in  Savoy  and  the  ad- 
joining Swiss  counties,  Kirsch-wasacr  prepares  the  way  fur 
arsenic ;  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg;  many  have  relin- 
quished high  wines  for  a  more  concentrated  poison ;  and  in 
Constantinople  the  Pi^raian  opium  shops  have  eclipsed  thu 
l»pnlarity  of  the  Arabian  coffee  houses. 

"We  see,  tlieii,  that  every  poison  habit  is  progressive,  and 
thus  realize  the  truth  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  harm- 
less stimulant,  because  the  beginning  of  every  unnatural 
appetite  is  the  fimi  siage  of  a  progressive  diwoM." 

Dr.  Newton  especially  abhors  the  condiments. 
When  criticisinr;  the  diet  ordinarily  given  to  children 
in  cuiitraelistinctirtn  to  that  given  the  lower  animals. 
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recognized  as  something'  inimical  to  nature.  If  it  is 
nut  inimical  to  nature,  it  is  not  a  poison. 

Are  not  most  of  ua  slaves  to  some  tyrannical  drug 
master  ?  Are  we  not  all  squandering  funds  from  the 
vital  bank  ?  Are  we  not  all  preparing  food  of  our- 
selves for  the  germs  of  extermination,  which  manifest 
themselves  in  disease  ?  And  should  one  expect  an 
abused  human  instrument  to  he  in  tune? 

For  obvious  reasons,  no  one  .can  possibly  be  sound, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  who  habitually 
takes  poison  of  any  kind  whatever.  One  may  deny 
this,  but  let  the  habit  suddenly  be  stopped  to  de- 
termine the  (luestion.  What  means  the  depression 
of  the  habitual  tea  and  coffee  drinker,  the  alcohol  or 
toliacco  inebriate,  deprived  of  his  stimulant?  What 
means  that  fatigue,  that  craving,  or  that  gnawing, 
but  lowered  vitality  —  the  appeal  of  abused  and  de- 
vitaliited  organs  in  distress  for  the  accustomed  irri- 
tant to  reawaken  them  into  action  ? 

One  sometimes  encounters  a  man  who  boasts  that 
he  can  take  an  unusual  amount  of  his  drug  without 
perceptible  consequence,  regarding  it  aa  evidence  ot 
pliysical  strength.  He  does  not  know  that  a  per- 
fectly sound  man  cannot  take  any  poisou  whatever, 
without  instant  effects  and  symptoms  such  aa  would 
be  produced  in  the  absolutely  healthy  organiam  of 
a  child  or  lower  animal.  To  be  able  to  do  this  with- 
out these  excitements  tells  a  sad  physiological  storj' 
of  palsied  membranes  and  perverted  functions.  In 
sound  health,  the  alert  telegraphic  system  of  nerves 
quickly  resi>onds,  as  do  the  absorbent  glands  and  the 
circulation  of  blood.    The  degenerate  organ  alone  fails 
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iu  duty.  Bather  sliould  odg  take  pride  in  not  being 
able  to  endure  any  poUon  whatever,  —  in  not  liaving 
been  physically  weakened  to  timt  extent,  either  by 
self-indulgence  or  through  a  degraded  inheritance ! 

Tlie  temptation  to  impose  upmi  nature  is  very 
great.  The  capacity  for  the  endless  wealth  of  enjoy- 
ment the  Creator  has  given  his  highest  animal  in 
health,  tempts  to  further  indulgence  and  so  the  vital 
spendthrift  spends  doubly  to-day,  mortgaging  what 
should  be  spent  to-morrow.  He  acts  under  the  de- 
lusion that  nature  cati  be  imposed  upon  w^ithout 
cost.  He  seems  not  to  understand  that  in  the  econ- 
omy of  life  the  reserve  force,  which  he  spends  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  systein  from  an  un- 
necessary evil  (poison),  cannot  be  again  u^ed  for 
better  purpose.  He  has  yet  to  learn  that  the  con- 
servation   of  rich  reserve   forces  is  the  first  law  of 
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purposes.  The  season  is  ended  before  the  natural 
harvest  is  Ijeguii.  In  a  life  of  fifty  years,  twenty  of 
it  are  spent  in  sleep.  The  first  twenty-five  years  are 
simply  preparatory  —  learning  how  to  live.  Five 
years  out  of  fifty  are  spent  in  that  famous  occuimtion 
alleged  by  a  French  ofhcer  as  his  cause  for  suicide. 
On  bis  prostrat*!  form,  whence  the  3pirit[8]  had  fled, 
was  a  paper  on  which  was  written  tlie  reason  for  his 
weariness  of  life,  —  lie  was  tired  of  "  buttoning  and 
unbuttoning."  Ten  years  out  of  fifty  are  consecrated 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  inner  man, —  the  time  for 
eating  and  drinking.  Not  that  any  of  these  duties 
are  unpleasant,  —  quite  the  contrary;  yet,  all  the 
same;,  they  consume  the  years,  and  how  much  time  is 
left  for  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  contribution  to  the 
world?  In  the  majority  of  human  lives  such  time  is 
never  reached. 
That  delightful  writer,  Felix  (.)swald,  again  says  : 
"  As  thi'  world  is  cons  tit  lit  oil,  it  tiikos  a,  certain  iinnibor 
of  yenra  for  a.  now  industry  tn  take  root  and  yieltl  its  first 
fruits;  it  require,'!  a  ccrUiin  periixl  for  a  new  opinion  to 
penetrate  the  nnist  of  .loeiety  and  reach  the  fertile  stib-aoil 
of  the  lower  Btratn.  I^fore  tho  end  of  that  period,  ttie 
planter  of  trees  lins  to  fertilize  the  soil  with  hia  own  boncti. 
■  .  .  Nothing  seems  waating  to  af^^ravat^  the  iiijtiRtice  and 
inconftruity  of  the  existing  arraugemcnt.  But  a  niininium 
lifetime  of  ninety  years  would  reconcile  all  contradiction)! ; 
tvo>tbiriU  of  it  would  bo  I'uongh  for  tlin  adjudication  of 
every  claim,  and  the  remniniuK  third  could  be  devotcil  to 
rewards'  or  retribution." 

But  Dr.  Oswiild's  fiug;^CKtion  is  quite  too  modest. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  —  yi'«,  full  two  bnndrcd  — 
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are  clearly  our  duo.  This  period  is  even  too  short  for 
justice  to  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  world.  For 
what  was  the  world  made  ?  For  what  was  man,  with 
liis  luarvelloiis  equipment,  created  ?  There  is  probably 
nothing  80  ignominious  in  human  life  as  our  contempt- 
ible way  of  leaving  it,  —  like  stupid  young  dunces 
expelled  from  school. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  loses  half  hia  prt^- 
eny  in  early  youth ;  indeed,  nature's  avenger  of  phys- 
ical sins  destroys  a  tliird  of  the  human  race  before 
the  anniversary  of  its  first  birthday,  and  the  aver- 
ago  human  life  is  but  thirty-three  years  of  more 
or  less  physical  imperfection.  Is  it  not  a  sad  con- 
templation ? 

Man  has  never  enjoyed  his  allotted  ojiportunities. 
He  has  never  received  his  full  and  splendid  heritage 
designed  bv  the  Creator.     At  the  threshold  of  exist- 
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the  elements  of  growth  and  progress  are  contained  in 
every  livinj;  organism,  needing  but  iiropcr  cultivation 
til  develoj)  and  expand  into  still  glorious  conditions 
of  life,  itcgardless,  however,  of  these  rich  and  abun- 
dant resources  for  improvement,  man  has  persisted  in 
disregarding  hygienic  laws.  He  has  consumed  his 
licritnge  by  forced  conflagrations ;  has  sowed  seeds  of 
disease,  which  not  only  shorten  life,  but  add  labor 
and  sorrow  to  it.  Alan  has  iiersistcd  in  cultivating 
death  rather  than  life. 

If  one  man  can  live  one  hundred  iind  fifty  years 
under  favoring  hygienic  conditions,  the  physiological 
law  is  established  that  others  under  the  same  favor- 
able conditions  may  live  equally  long.  There  are 
scientists  who  believe  that  perfected  man  may  live 
five  hundred  years.  In  his  enthusiasm.  Professor 
Virchow,  President  of  the  International  Board  of 
Surgeons,  which  met  at  Moscow  in  1897,  said:  — 

"  Life  Uan  no  other  origin  than  Hfc  itxelf,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  greikt  truths  nliich  tho  labors  of  jmlliologists  uiid 
hiulogists  of  the  proseut  century  have  cstiililislicJ  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  If  tho  life  that  is  tnken  from 
life  is  taken  from  a  highly-developd  hfc,  ho  will  l>e  the  life 
that  is  taken.  My  earnest  hope  and  belief  is  thnt  the 
final  mystery  of  life,  the  key  to  life,  the  principle  which 
kec|>slile  alive,  will  be  solved  hy  the  biologiats  and  path- 
ologists hcfiire  all  the  members  of  the  present  Congress 

At  the  same  Conpn'SB,  Xicohi  Tc^la,  another 
hiulogist,  advanced  similar  views,  insistin;.,'  that  per- 
fi'cted  man  might  live  for  ceiitiiries.  To  \vhat  age 
uiii^iit  not  human  life  extend,  were  the  seeds  sound 
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and  the  training  skilhil  ?  Why  should  human  lives 
of  two  hundred  happy  yeara,  in  full  viyor  and  use- 
fulness, be  more  remarkable  than  the  conquests 
of  the  horticulturist,  ^vlio,  by  careful  selection  and 
expert  training,  expanils  the  modest  wildtiower  into 
new  standards  of  perfection,  and  wild  and  acrid  fruit 
into  new  glories  of  form,  color,  and  flavor,  scarcely 
tmceftble  to  the  nniissuming  original?  Or,  when  iu 
the  iiands  of  tlie  scit'ntific  farmer,  horses,  forcjtaniplu, 
acrpiire  nut  only  prolonged  life,  but  new  ideals  of 
strcngtli,  speed,  di^iposition,  and  beauty,  unknown 
and  nnimagined  by  our  fathers  i  Mark  also  man's 
C(in<|U('Ht  in  obtaining  jKiwer  and  skill  from  dumb 
machinery,  made  on  rongli  principles  of  organic  life! 
What  have  the  engiue,  tlie  electric  batterj,  and  the 
loom  to  show,  as  a  reward  for  infinite;  study  and 
care  ?     How   may  one   nii'asnre  the  si>nn  of  human 
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necessary  to  reach  it  ?     Man  no  longer  dies,  bnt  kills 

himself." 
Nature  rejoices  in  improvement  and  lends  her  glad 

and  wilHng  aid.  Nature  meets  lialf-way  tlie  seeker 
after  health.  In  course  of  time,  and  with  better 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  why  may  we  not  see 
a  ilistinctly  stronger  and  nobler  type  of  man,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  tlie  highest  conceptions  of  Greek  art? 
After  successive  generations  of  sound  men  and  women, 
with  vital  organs  unclogged  and  unbenumbed,  blood 
pure,  and  reserves  rich,  why  not  a  race  of  which  the 
world  now  scarcely  conceives?  Necessarily  these 
jierfected  types  of  humanity  would  avoid  all  death- 
producing  habits ;  indeed,  the  new  and  normal  in- 
jitinct  would  spurn  all  enemies  of  the  better  life,  for 
tnie  health  enjoys  only  that  which  conduces  to  it 

llan  has  persistently  ignored  the  all-important  fact 
that  life  is  mechanical  and  dominated  by  simple 
scientific  principles  and  inexorable  laws ;  that  nature's 
laws  will  never  be  repealed  by  the  whims  of  mankind ; 
that  as  one  sows  one  reaps.  Man  has  treated  the 
mechanism  of  human  life  sentimentally,  —  rather  as 
an  insignificant  gift  of  unknown  or  supernatural 
<»rigin  than  as  an  embodiment  of  principles  derived 
fri)m  a  source  of  incomputable  power  and  majesty. 
Man  has  treated  life  rather  as  an  art  than  a  science. 
Even  Lord  i^cun  l»elieved  that  the  ancients  had 
some  secret  art  (afterguards  lost)  of  prolonging  life. 
There  seems  to  have  been  but  one  short  period  in 
which  the  study  of  human  fife  was  accepted  as  a 
science.  During  this  time  the  Greeks  and  later  the 
Bomans,  though  insignificant  in  numbers,  dominated 


:\ 
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the  world.  They  were  eventually  overtakeo  and  con- 
quered, not  by  a  foreign  enemy,  but  by  domestic 
vices,  and  we  shall  never  know  what  happiness,  what 
physical  and  mental  glories,  were  lost  to  mankind, 
when  those  splendid  beginnings  in  human  culture 
were  so  quickly  terminated  by  that  famous  victory  of 
tlie  poison  habit  It  was  a  cruel  triumph  from  which 
the  world  has  not  recovered  up  to  our  present  cen- 
tury. We  are  now,  however,  just  entering  upon  a 
period  when  the  disabled  lords  of  creation  are  once 
more  seeking  those  physical  laws  which  best  develop 
a  healthy,  happy,  and  prolonged  existence.  Man  is 
again  beginning  to  realize  that  in  all  the  eternity  of 
the  past  and  eternity  of  the  future,  mortal  life,  short 
at  best,  is  his  but  once.  Man  is  beginning  to  rever- 
ence life  as  an  inestimable  gift,  and  in  compliment  to 
his  Maker,  is  now  more  willing  to  strive  for  the  best 
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that  the  Creator  intended  his  living  creatures  to  be 
sound  and  well ;  that  God  is  the  source  of  health,  and 
that  man  is  the  maker  of  disease.     Finding  that  every 
disease  is  but  the  manifestation  of  a  broken  natural 
law,  he  is  now  seeking  to  know  how  that  law  was  bro- 
ken, and  how  the  consequences  may  best  be  remedied. 
The  inebriate  prefers  to  follow  seeming  exceptions 
to  general  hygienic  rules.     I  say  seeming  exceptions, 
for  there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  nature. 
Nature  is  an  exact  book-keeper.     The  poor  ingenu, 
however,  has  been  placing  his  faith  on  that  unusual 
man  of   inherited  strength,  who,  under  more  favor- 
able conditions,  should  have  lived  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  but  who  narcotized  himself  with  tobacco 
or  opium,  or  bewitched  himself  with  arsenic,  or  be- 
sotted himself  with  alcohol,  or  steeped  himself  in  tea 
and  coffee,  or  saturated  himself   with  uric  acid  all 
his  hfe,  and  lived  to  be  eighty.     That  aged  inebriate 
is  so  conspicuous  that  the  following  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  him  alone. 

The  physical  culturist  cares  but  little  that  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  seed  sometimes  thrives  and  blos- 
soms in  unfavorable  soil  or  without  the  sunshine  ;  he 
wishes  rather  to  know  whether  favorable  soil  and 
sunshine  are  beneficial  to  seeds  generally,  and  why ; 
and  whether  the  seed  which  blossoms  without  sun- 
shine would  not  have  blossomed  more  gloriously 
under  its  vivifying  influence.  The  "art"  of  longev- 
ity is  simply  the  science  of  living. 

It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  how  strictly  hygienic 
habits  of  even  a  single  generation  would  prolong 
and  sweeten  life. 
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Dr.  £ellogg  thus  speaks  of  the  physiology  of  old  age : 

"The  cause  of  old  age  is  .  .  .  the  accumuhitioii  of  watte 
misters  in  the  body.  UDdet  the  iaflueuce  of  these  poison^ 
nutrition  is  impaired,  the  ordinary  functiona  of  life  are  dia- 
turbed,  and  the  arteries,  as  well  as  other  tisanes,  tako  011 
degenerative  changes,  and  result  in  a  calcareous  condition. 
The  smaller  branchos  of  the  arteries  shrivel  up,  thus  inter- 
furing  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  OTgans 
of  digestion  and  the  heart  itsolf,  and  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal feebleness  of  old  ago  sufiervones.  ...  It  is  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  nutritive  procesfles  that  results  teni  tho 
overaccumulation  of  tissue  poisons." 

In  other  words,  the  budy-tnachine  of  the  pbyslcaUy 
old  has  tost  its  fine  working  order  on  account  of  the  dry- 
ing, benumbing  tendencies  of  poisons,and  the  stiffeniDg, 
unabsorbiug  calcareous  (chalky)  conditions  of  all  the 
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ject  of  a  paper  read  by  Sir  Duncan  Qibb  before  the 
London  Anthropological  Society.     He  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  examination  of  six  centenarians. 
He  found  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration 
like  those  in  the  prime  of  life.     In  nearly  all,  the 
special  senses  were  unimpaired  and  the  intelligence 
perfect.      "We   are  as   old    as    our  arteries,"    says 
Virchow. 

How  delightful  if  we  could  have  no  counting  of 
ages,  except  as  we  are  physically  young  or  physi- 
cally old !  One's  tenure  on  life  depends  upon  how 
far  the  body-machine  is  worn  out.  Physiological  age 
would  give  us  eighty  years  young  or  twenty  years 
old,  according  to  conditions. 

Let  us  find  the  reasons  why  the  processes  of  nutri- 
tion and  waste  are  impaired.  What  are  the  habits  of 
life  that  dry  and  harden  the  moist  and  resilient  mem- 
branes of  youth,  blockading  both  the  incoming  vivi- 
fying fluids  of  repair  and  the  outgoing  materials  of 
waste?  Instead  of  pure  water,  that  nature  designed 
as  a  medium  through  which  to  carry  on  the  func- 
tions of  repair  and  waste  in  a  most  perfect  and  ad- 
mirable manner,  man  has  substituted  other  beverages 
more  or  less  peniicious.  This  has  been  one  great  and 
fatal  mistake. 

The  second  greatest  mistake  may  bo  understood 
bv  reading  (page  74)  Dr.  Richardson's  account  of 
the  action  of  poisons  on  the  moist,  sponge-like  mem- 
braneous filters  of  the  body,  through  which  waste 
and  repair  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  body  must  be 
perfectly  or  imperfectly  conducted.  Internal  cont«act 
with  irritating  poisons  producing  great  losses  of  vital 
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lluid.s,  siiuti  caust!s  11  drjiiig,  hardediiig  process  tu 
the  membranes  themselves.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  principal  factor  in  the  degeneration  of  the  human 
race  and  the  sliortcning  of  human  life,  is  the  almost 
uuiversal  use  of  poisons  of  one  kind  and  another 
taken  as  a  luxury  or  a  medicine. 

"  Pure  food,  pure  water,  pure  air,  are  the  meauB  by 
which  the  vital  forces  are  perpetually  kindled  and  maio- 
taiaed,"  again  says  Dr.  Kellogg.  "Food  constitutes  the 
life  fuel;  oxj'gcn  breaks  tbe  bunds  which  bold  life  in  lateut 
form,  and  makes  it  living,  active  energy;  water  transfen 
the  life  fuel  from  cell  to  cell,  and  carries  away  tbe  ashea 
which  might  clog  the  vital  forces.  Hence  to  eat  well,  to 
drink  well,  to  breathe  well,  are  tbe  three  conditions  most 
essential  to  long  life.  Other  conditions  are  important,  bat 
these  are  absolutely  essential." 

Varnhageu  von  Ense  thus  exclaims  on  this  subject 
of  fresh  air:  "Let  us  reflect  on  tbe  fact  that,  while 
we  are  surrounded  by  a  respirable  atmosphere  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  million  cubic  miles,  civiliza- 
tion has  contrived  a  famine  of  air," 

The   admirable   articles   published   twenty-five  or 
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week  he   demanded  to   see   the  commander  of   the 

armory,  and  offered  to  subsist  on  bread  and  cabbage 

soup,  and   also   surrender    some   valuables    he   had 

secreted  on  his  person,  if  he  could  only  be  allowed  to 

sleep  in  the  open  air.      "One  more  week  of   such 

nausea  and  headache  as  the  confinement  in  a  closed 

pxnu  has  caused  me,"  exclaimed  the   mountaineer, 

"would  force  me  to  suicide;  and  if   my  request  is 

refused,  God  will  charge  the  guilt  of  the  deed  to  my 

tormentors."     We  are  told  that  after  due  precautions 

were  made  against  the  possibility  of  escape,  he  was 

permitted  to  sleep  on  the  platform  in  front  of   the 

guard  house;   and  that  Colonel   Darapski,  the  com- 

inauder  of  the  city,  informed  his  government  in  the 

following  spring,  that  the  health  and  general  behavior 

of  his  prisoner  were  excellent,  but  that  he  had  slept 

in  open  air  the  last  hundred  nights. 

As  one  becomes  discriminating  and  exacting  after 
the  habitual  use  of  absolutely  pure  and  wholesome 
water,  one  becomes  equally  discriminating  and  exact- 
ing in  the  matter  of  absolutely  pure  and  wholesome 
ah". 

One  may  consider  one's  self  a  connoisseur  on  the 
subject  of  air  after  a  six  weeks'  experience  of  sleeping 
in  what  is  called  an  "open  camp"  in   the  AJiron- 
dacks.     The  popular  idea  of  outdoor  sleeping  is  a  vain 
attempt  to  discover  the  soft  side  of  a  stone.     r>ut 
there  is  progress  in  this  as  in  other  things.      The 
"open  camp,'*  as  now  evolved  in  many  of  our  Adiron- 
dack liomes,  is  the  acme  of  luxury,  —  a  three-sided 
construction  with  perfect  roof  and  floor:  a  plateau 
before  the   open  front  for  huge   log  fires  when  so 
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desired ;  a  ))03sible  lining  of  red  cretonne  to  match 
rugs  of  similar  hue;  comfortable  beds  which,  with 
colored  cushions,  serve  the  purpose  of  luxurioua 
lounges  during  the  day.  When  caught  in  town  on  a 
hot,  sultry  day,  one's  fancy  turns  fondly  to  the  odors 
of  tlic  hemlock  and  the  balsam ;  to  the  music  of  the 
waves  lightly  lapping  the  verdure-clad  shore  of  pic- 
turesque llaquette  Lake ;  to  dreamless  sleep  and  an 
awakening  amid  the  voices  of  birds  and  the  light 
murmuring  oreliestrnl  accompaniment  of  the  forest 
One  rememberH  the  delicious  repose  and  the  succeed- 
ing vital  energy  insured  by  that  perfection  of  air. 
Poor  humanity,  that  has  never  slept  in  all  Its  life 
in  pure  air! 

A  remarkable  air  is  a.ho  that  crisp  and  delightful 
product,  mixed  with  odors  of  the  pine  and  the  aea  at 
Bar  Harbor. 
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sally  in  France.  **  Open  camps  "  in  connection  with 
mof  gardens  will  some  time  be  the  rule  in  city  homes 
that  have  no  grounds  about  them.  The  latest  cure  for 
consumptives  —  outdoor  living  and  sleeping  —  adds 
a  new  proof  of  their  benefits. 

There    are    still    existing    certain    cave-dwellers. 

Their  offensive  sleeping  apartments   lack  sunshine; 

and  of  course  no  air  is  wholesome  devoid  of   that 

vivifying  influence.     They  lack  also  proper   change 

«>f  air.     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  "  favorite 

poison"  of  the  cave-dweller  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  a 

product  of  air  once  breathed.     Our  physiologies  tell 

08  that  every  exhaled  breath  vitiates  three-fourths  of 

a  barrel  of  air.     It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these 

cave-dwellers  are  a  dwarfed,  sickly,  and  debased  set 

of  people ;  and  yet  what  better  represents  their  un- 

ventilated  caves  than  the  frequent  sleeping  rooms  of 

our  houses,  unexposed  to  sunshine,  and  with  heavy 

curtained  beds  and  windows !  * 

Dr.  Gardner,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  thus 
speaks  of  this  cause  of  degeneracy :  — 

*  *•  Air  that  has  been  breathed  by  man  once  shonld  not  bo  breathed 
.tgain  ;  such  air  having  lost  five  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  gained  four 
j*r  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  if  breathed  twice,  will  give  up  but  little 
oxygen  to  hU  economy.  Indeed,  as  shown  by  Lavoiser,  air  having 
lost  about  ten  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  becomes  abgolutely  invs]>ii-ab1c. 
...  It  i.s  not  the  want  of  oxygen  alone  that  cnuJM»s  death  in  breath- 
ing bad  air,  bnt  the  simnltaneons  increase  of  carlx>nic  acid  uh  well  ; 
alto,  a  certain  amonnt  of  organic  matter  which  in  also  exhaled.  In 
breathing  in  the  open  air  where  the  atmospheric  air  is  out  «»f  all  pro- 
portion to  that  expired  by  any  one  individual,  at  no  moment  is  any 
»ant  of  fresh  air  experienced.  .  .  .  In  churches,  theatres,  .  .  .  wIumo 
large  nnmbers  of  people  are  congregated  togctlier,  tlie  i)ropcr  supply 
of  fresh  air  sliould  never  be  left  to  chance."  —  Human  ThysiohKiii 
(Chapman). 
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"  Many  try  to  aeo  how  little  air  they  can  breathe, 
air  being  their  chief  and  possibly  oiily  economy.  What 
dressmakers  cannot  accomplish  by  tight  clothing  is  further 
accomplislicd  by  curtains  and  hangings.  Woman's  lungs 
arc  rarely  ever  fully  inflated,  thus  lessening  their  capacity 
fur  expansion.  .  .  .  Mun  and  women  are  more  flat-cbesteil 
and  round -shouldered  than  should  be  the  cose.  Take  the 
men  of  New  York  to-day,  and  not  one  in  five  hundred  con 
make  a  difference  in  the  diineiisious  of  the  chest,  from  a 
full  inspiration  to  a  comjiloto  expiration,  of  five  inches,  nor 
will  the  majority  show  an  expansion  capacity  of  even  three 
inches.  "With  the  women  it  is  still  less.  Probably  they 
have  never  taken  a  full  breath  in  the  daytime  since  the 
romping  days  of  childhood.  Portions  of  the  hings  are 
scarcely  used,  and  are  ready,  like  stray  comers  of  a  room, 
to  ijiather  dnst ;  or  stray  neglected  spots  in  helils  left  to  the 
riot  of  weeds,  whose  seeds  arc  wafteil  by  every  light  winged 
breeze,  and  teadj*  a-jain  td  fipread  their  myriad  progeny  of 
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little  attention  is  given  to  their  proper  ventilation. 
We  are  told  over  and  over  again  how  the  overheating 
of  American  houses,  creating  a  debilitating  climate, 
tends  to  weaken  the  health  of  the  people.  Our  grand- 
fathers were,  and  Europeans  are,  comfortable  in  houses 
warmed  to  sixty,  or  sixty-five  degrees.  Americans 
are  literally  dried  and  baked  by  a  constant  tempera- 
ture between  seventy  and  eighty  degrees. 

"  Americanitis  "  is  a  very  disrespectful  name  given 
to  a  compound  illness  composed  of  dyspeptic  and  ner- 
vous conditions,  and  this  overheated  and  impure  at- 
mosphere is  supposed  to  be  one  cause  of  it.  No  air 
could  be  worse  polluted,  however,  than  that  con- 
taining the  poison  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  no  true 
physical  culturist  will  submit  himself  to  its  in- 
fluence. Future  sanitation  will  also  require  better 
ventilation  of  places  for  public  assemblies.  An  in- 
teresting experiment  was  made  by  Doctors  Long- 
street,  Shakespeare,  and  Webl),  of  Philadelphia,  to 
test  the  quality  of  air  in  the  ordinary  theatre.  They 
placed  sterilized  cotton  in  the  ventilators  of  tlie 
dome,  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  audience,  sub- 
jected it  to  a  critical  analysis.  Large  numbers  of 
*•  mounts  "  were  prepared,  and  in  every  one  of  them 
were  found  colonies  of  bacilli  of  the  tuberculosis 
ty[>e,  besides  a  large  number  of  other  pathogenic 
germs. 

To  insure  good  health  and  long  life,  physical  exer- 
cise, which  develojys  equally  all  muscles  of  the  hodij,  is, 
as  we  all  know,  of  paramount  importance.  It  brings 
about  active  circulation  and  aeration  of  the  blood, 
toning   all    the   vital   functions.     Muscular   activity 
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also  serves  to  build  and  repair  the  system  and  to 
carry  off  waste  products.  The  law  of  life  in  activity. 
Inactivity  is  Bt^iiation  and  death.  Professor  Arnold 
said  that  the  men  controlling  the  destiny  of  England 
to-day  are  the  old  members  of  the  foot-ball  teams  at 
Biigby.  Indeed,  the  habit  of  walking,  and  physical 
exercise  generally,  have  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  health  of  the  English  and  Germans. 

Another  reijuiaite  for  longevity  is  expanded  power 
of  all  vital  oi^ftua.  The  trees  with  long,  thick  trunks 
and  comparatively  small  limbs  have  invariably  tho 
longest  lives.  The  same  is  true  of  animals  and  men. 
The  lungs,  heart,  digestive  organs,  in  fact,  all  the 
vital  parts,  should  be  well  developed.  Lung  capacity 
16  largely  a  test  of  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
il.  Pigiiet's  method  for  choosing  soldiers  depends 
chiefly  upon  lung  measurement  in  comparison  with 
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the  cli&«t,  but  all  the  way  to  the  buttum  of  the 
'aist.  The  floating-ribs  need  absolute  freedom  to 
expand  and  coutract  like  bellows.  The  journey  of  a 
limp  life  can  no  more  be  accomplished  with  the 
human  engine  compressed  by  corsets,  than  a  loco- 
iiiutive  can  accomplish  its  normal  work  by  curtailing 
tlir  working  capacity  of  its  engine. 


Swtiofu  of  the  hoAy  in  iagpintion  tmd  eiplntion.  A,  iiupintlan. 
",  --iiiirmUiin.  TV.,  Traclie*.  O.,  Diapliragm.  At.,  Abdominal  walls. 
Tb;  tliwling  iDilic4itea  the  itationsry  air. 

The  above  cuts,  taken  frofai  "  Human  Physiology  " 
(Chapman),  indicate  the  space  needed  for.  breathing. 
Of  course  the  lungs  are  never  entirely  free  from 
air,  and  the  etationary  air  (continually  renewed,  how- 
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ever)  is  contained  in  the  chest,  while  the  bellows 
for  respiration  and  inspiration  is  chiefly  below.  Of 
all  the  inspiratory  muscles  those  of  the  diaphragm 
are  the  most  important.  In  the  male  seic  gentle 
breathing  is  accomplished  almost  entirely  by  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  more  we  breathe  the  more  we  live.  The  more 
breath,  the  more  oxygen,  and  the  more  oxygen,  the 
more  strength.  A  pair  of  lungs,  fully  developed, 
fully  acting,  bringing  into  the  system  a  generous 
supply  of  this  life-giving  principle,  is  of  paramount 
importance  if  one  would  seek  the  best  and  longest 
of  life. 

Again,  binding  and  overheating  the  waist  by  corsets 
prevent  not  only  the  natural  development  of  the  lungs, 
hut  of  the  heart  and  all  the  vital  organs.  The  muscles 
^port  the  frame  also  wither  and  lose  vitality. 
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that  the  "  corset  curse  "  is  the  very  worst  of  all  the 
curses  that  have  ever  afflicted  physical  womanhood, 
and  that  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  of  the  new  cen- 
tury will  be  the  elimination  of  the  corset  and  the  cul- 
livatiou  of  a  new  artistic  sense  that  will  look  upon  a 
stiff  and  compressed  corseted  waist  as  a  physical  de- 
formitv  and  a  horror.  Even  without  the  corset,  a 
{>n>portionally  too  small  waist  indicates  weak  vitality, 
soujething  which  the  Venuses  of  the  future,  like  those 
of  the  past,  should  be  slow  to  acknowledge. 

Young  man !  the  chance  of  marrying  a  hospital  is 
greatly  diminished  by  choosing  for  a  wife  a  woman 
with  a  proportionally  and  properly  developed  physique, 
as  illustrated  by  every  statue  of  recognized  beauty. 

By  frequent  and  systematic  lung  gymnastics,  — 
Jeep  and  slow  breathing  of  fresh,  pure  air,  into  the 
lowest  recesses  of  the  lungs,  —  lung  power  is  quickly 
develoi>ed. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  corsets,  let  us  call 
attention  to  the  stiff  and  overheating  neckwear  of 
our  nif^n.  A  reform  is  also  needed  in  this  direction. 
Let  us  have  clothing  which  is  neither  lung  compress- 
ing, street  sweeping,  nor  throat  choking. 

"And  make  the  sun  your  fellow- workman,  .  .  ." 
says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  doing  as  little  work  as  possible 
by  artificial  light." 

The  most  pathetic  of  all  things  is  the  sight  of  a 
broken  human  life,  of  a  being  only  partially  alive  — 
an  old  person  in  the  flower-time  of  existence,  witfi- 
out  enjoyment,  without  energy,  without  ambition, 
without  beauty,  without  hope.  What  a  mistake  to 
feel  that  the  greatest  happiness  must  end  with  youth  ! 
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In  spite  of  more  coitipreheosive  views  of  hygienic  laws, 
we  still  exaggerate  the  comparative  delights  of  youth. 
The  buds  aud  shoots  of  springtime  offer  but  little  bo 
gather.  They  are  but  nature's  promtasoTj  notes  for 
the  glorious  autumn  and  winter  of  a  normal  life. 
Their  eloquence  is  rather  of  expectation  than  of  ac- 
quisition. The  keener  happiness  of  youth  is  chiefly 
due  to  better  health,  which  later  on  is  generally 
undermined  or  prematurely  exhausted  by  unsanitary 
habits.  If  we  strip  our  trees  of  their  bloom,  how 
can  we  expect  the  rich  fruits  of  a  natural  develop- 
ment later  on  ? 

It  is  largely  due  to  this  great  blunder  of  mistaking 
the  springtime  of  life  as  the  only  season  of  happiness 
that  has  encouraged  us  to  bum  the  candle  of  life  in 
drafts,  and  rush  through  a  short  career.  Many  delib- 
erately make  up  their  minds  to  grow  old,  becoming 
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age.    Wotdd   that  this  vigor,  this   knowledge   and 
experience  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  passion,  these 
finer  capacities,    refined    and   sublimated   by   time, 
might  endure  for  all  the  years  allotted  to  normal  man- 
kind!   May  the  popular  conception  of  old  age  —  an 
^legation  of  infirmities,  a  legion  of  diseases,  a  senile 
crumbling  of  the  faculties,  a  gilded  dotage,  soon  be- 
long to  the  past! 

A  noted  statistician  (Haller)  collected  data  on 
the  subject  of  longevity  for  all  England  a  few  years 
ago,  and  within  its  boundaries  he  found  authentic 
records  of  one  thousand  persons  who  had  lived  from 
100  to  110  years;  sixty  from  110  to  120  years; 
twenty-nine  persons  from  120  to  130  years ;  fifteen 
pers<»ns  from  130  to  140  years ;  six  persons  from 
140  to  150  years,  and  one  who  celebrated  his  169th 
birthday. 

Biologists  generally  believe  that  with  the  inheri- 
tance of  a  sound  constitution,  and  barring  accidents, 
it  is  one's  own  fault  to  live  less  than  a  hundred 
years ;  while  the  8i)ecial  students  of  longevity  gen- 
erally consider  that  the  normal  length  of  human 
life  is  that  of  those  who  have  lived  the  longest. 
The  German  physiologists  have  given  great  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  Pi-ofessor  Haferland,  in  "Art 
of  Prolonging  Life,"  tells  us  that  everything  which 
hastens  vital  consumption  beyond  the  normal  energy, 
shortens  life,  and  that  human  life  under  favorable 
conditions  may  be  prolonged  to  the  ages  attained  by 
the  patriarchs  of  old,  computed  according  to  our 
measure  of  time.    He  assumes  tliat  animals  live  eight 

times  as  long  as  it  takes  them  to  reach  full  maturity, 
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and  man  becoming  an  adult  at  twenty-five,  should 
live  at  least  two  hundred  years.  Professor  Karup, 
Dr.  Buscliner,  of  Darmstadt,  and  others,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  life-insurance,  advance  the 
same  opinions. 

Mr.  Thompson  ("Curiosities  of  Longevity")  fur- 
nishes also  much  information  on  this  moat  inter- 
esting subject.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
of  long  life  is  that  of  a  peasant  who  died  near 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  aged  172, 
and  who  had  the  honor  of  being  buried  at  West- 
minster. He  also  tells  us  of  one  Henry  Jenkins, 
aged  175. 

Lord  Itacon,  in  Ids  book,  "  De  Vita  et  Morte," 
speaks  of  the  death  of  contemporaries  at  the  ages  of 
150  and  160,  which  he  said  were  proved  by  judicial 
documents  quite  worthy  of  credit.     According  to  Dr. 
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nrcurastances,  and  only  ten  per  cent  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances. 

Tlie  advantages  (reported  in  centenarian  statistics 
even-where)  of  limited  wealth  as  conducing  to  lon- 
gevity are  easily  understood.     The  diet  of  the  poor  is 
far  simpler.     They  take  more  physical  exercise,  are 
more  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  and  sun,  their  sleep  is 
sounder,  their  digestion  better,  and  less  poison-taking 
gives  them  the  advantage  of   a  richer  vital  reserve 
force,    Eich  in  gold,  poor  in  vitality,  would  seem  to  be 
the  rule.     Again,  definite  objects  in  life  add  to  vital 
strength.     Some  one  has  said  that  an  occupation,  an 
interest,  a  hobby,  is  a  sort  of  winged  Pegasus  on 
which  one  may  ride  over  the  rough  paths  of  life. '  In 
supporting  the  hobby,  the  hobby  supports  the  man. 
Idleness  stagnates  and  rusts  the  sources  of  life. 

A  noted  illustration  of  simple  life  versus  luxury,  is 
given  in  the  history  of  the  famous  Thoiuas  Parr,  that 
Ointenarian-and-a-lialf  who  was  also  buried  with  hon- 
ors at  Westminster  Abbey  after  a  mundane  existence 
of  152  years.  All  honor  to  such  a  vital  conquest ! 
Let  us  Americans  erect  a  monument  to  every  centeua- 
rian-and-a-half ! 

Various  chroniclers  relate  how  Thomas  Parr  was 
enticed  away  from  his  frugal  fare  (chiefly  coarse  bread, 
Vegetables,  and  milk  )  and  from  his  rural  town  (  Shrop- 
shire ),  and  taken  as  a  curiosity  to  court  by  the  festive 
Earl  of  Arundel ;  and  how,  as  a  broken  shaft,  his  life 
was  prematurely  cut  off  on  accoimt  of  adopting  the 
diet  and  life  of  the  majority  of  men.  An  autopsy  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  internal  organs  of  this  aged 
hero  resembled  those  of  youth  in  their  elasticity  and 
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vigor,  and  that  with  a  continuation  of  former  hab- 
its his  lite  might  have  been  considerably  prolonged. 
A  propos  of  heredity,  two  of  his  grandsons  lived  to  be 
each  127  years  old,  and  a  third  grandson  109  yean  ' 
old,  and  Robert  Parr,  a  great-grandson,  died  in  Shrop- 
shire in  1757,  aged  124  years. 

"  II'  it  were  poBsiWe,"  Btiys  Dr.  Ayre,  "  to  have  fifteen  or 
twenty  generations  of  men  living  Btrictly  temperate  lives, 
with  tbe  totiil  nbaadooment  of  vicious  habits  and  total 
abstinence  from  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  and  alcohol,  together 
with  the  marriage  of  only  such  persons  as  are  physically 
perfect,  then  I  believe  tbe  lust  man  of  the  line  would  com- 
pare favorably  in  age  witli  Methuselah." 

It  has  been  popularly  supposed  that,  owing  to  im- 
proved sanitary'  laws  and  a  more  general  interest  in 
r  and  Ioiil' 
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British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Mr.  Strahan  said :  — 

"Of  course  all  the  deterioratory  influences  of  modem 
•  civilize<i  Hfo  tend  towards  the  reduction  of  vital  energy 
and  to  the  degeneration  of  the  race.  It  is  now  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  poor  toiler  in  our  grejvt  cities  de- 
teriorates with  every  generation,  and  if  not  revitalized  l)y 
fresh  blood  becomes  extinct  in  three  or  four  generations." 

Seven  Rules  for  Longevity 

1.  Study  the  laws  of  nature  for  health  and  the 
remedies  of  nature  for  cure. 

2.  Avoid  all  poisons. 

3.  Take  abundant  exercise  in  pure  air,  but  always 
short  of  fatigue.  So  exercise  that  every  portion  of 
the  body  is  equally  benefited.  As  it  takes  a  strong 
engine  for  a  long  journey,  cultivate  lung  power  by 
slow,  deep  breathing  exercises, 

4.  Eat  only  the  amount  of  food  that  nature  needs, 
and  study  what  to  eat  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view. 

5.  Cultivate  normal  sleep.  Live  and  sleep  only  in 
rooms  that  are  well  sunned,  \vell  ventilated,  and  not 
overheated. 

stitntionally  weak  .  .  .  individuals  wlio  wouM  otherwise  die,  and  so 
the  avenige  length  of  life  is  increased  ;  but  the  race  is  not  thereby 
Wnefited,  but  is,  insteiid,  weakened,  for  these  defectives  are  kept 
alive  only  to  intermarry,  and  by  the  inexorable  law  of  heredity  their 
w*^k««t  deficiencies  are  transmitted,  and  thuH  the  actual  constitu- 
tional vigor  of  the  race  is  diminished.  .  .  .  I^*t  us  not,  however, 
suggest  leaf  attention  to  public  hygiene,  but  favor  heartily  public 
a  well  a."*  private  sanitation  ;  let  us  give  more  earnest  attention  to 
the  hygiene  of  the  individual  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  " 
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6.  Cultivate  tlie  liabit  of  work  in  connection  with 
Bome  worthy  ambition,  for  healthy  exercise  of  body 
and  mind  is  as  strengthen  ing  as  repose,  and  should 
balance  it.  Work  while  you  work  and  rest  while  , 
you  rest,  avoiding  all  worry.  Make  yourself  useful 
to  the  world  and  feel  that  you  have  a  mission 
ill  it. 

7.  Avoid  bad  environments,  the  worst  of  which  is 
the  friend  who  encourages  you  to  poison  youraelt 


THE  MAN  WHO  SMOKED  AXD  DRANK  ALL 
HIS  LIFE  AND  LIVED  TO  BE  EIGHTY 
YEARS  OLD 


The  Man  who  Smoked  and  Drank     ^^ 

by  his  example,  prematurely  killed  at  least  a  hundred 
people. 

Dr.  Farre,  of  London,  told  a  story  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  about  dninkenness,  which  is 
here  worth  repeating.  He  had  met  a  ruddy  old 
man  of  eighty-four,  who  declared  that  for  thirty 
vears  he  had  been  a  reformed  character,  in  that  his 
daily  allowance  now  consisted  onli/  of  one  pint  of 
brandy  and  six  glasses  of  Madeira.  He  was  Chair- 
man (being  the  greatest  drinker)  of  the  most  noto- 
rious drinking  club  in  London,  and  contended  that 
drinking  did  not  injure  him.  "  I  was  anxious,"  says 
Dr.  Farre,  "to  inquire  how  many  of  his  companions 
were  vet  living."  He  had  to  acknowledge  that  there 
was  not  one  alive,  candidly  confessing  that  he  had 
burieil  tlie  whole  club  three  times.  "  Dr.  Hewitt  used 
to  call  such  old  drunkards,"  continued  Dr.  Farre, "  the 
Devil's  decoy  ducks." 

"One  long-Hved  glutton  or  drunkard,'*  says  George 
Cheyne,  "kills  more  by  liis  example  and  the  flattering 
hopes  that  those  who  know  not  their  strength  and  what 
they  were  made  to  bear,  entertain,  tlian  Hippocrates  ever 
saved." 

"You  are  killing  yourself  smoking,"  said  I  to  a 
friend  one  day. 

"  Now  I  know  that  it  must  have  been  tobacco  that 
killed  my  father,"  he  smilingly  replied.  "He  lived 
until  eighty,  and  smoked  all  his  life." 

Not  having  made  a  serious  study  of  tobacco  at  that 
time,  the  reply  had  upon  me  the  usual  satisfying 
effect ;  but  a  few  short  years  proved  that  the  superb 
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vital  power  aliiised  by  the  father  could  uot  be  equally 
trausmitteJ  \iiitaiiited  to  the  son  —a  fact  often  tCBted 
by  experinu'nts  with  animals.  Tbe  rule  is  inexorable 
that  tbe  puJsoii  habit  always  causes  deterioration,  and 
that  weak  inlieiitaucG  becomes  weaker  in  each  snc- 
ct^Giling  generation.  If  it  were  possible  (which  it  is 
not)  for  Mr.  Smith  to  smoke  for  half  a  century  with- 
out tremor  of  nerve,  without  impairment  of  digestion, 
without  strain  on  the  heart,  without  loss  of  perfect 
sleep  or  acute  mfmnrv,  the  questions  would  arise, 
what  capital  of  health  did  ho  inherit  from  his  ances- 
try, and  in  what  condition  did  he  transmit  it  to  his 
son  ? 

Like  cultivated  aniniiils  and  plants,  men  should  im- 
prove rather  tlian  deteriorate.  Indeed,  were  it  uot 
for  the  accursed  jwison  hlij;lit  upon  tbe  human  race 
-worse  than   the  wei-vJl  on  wheat,   tbe  locusta  on 
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would  be  equally  ridiculous  to  assert  that  tobacco 
auil  alcohol  cause  all  the  premature  deaths  ever  re- 
cunled,  and  to  ignore  the  many  physiological  sius  of 
inaukind.     Of  course,  there  are  the  sewer  gas  poisous, 
the  poison  of   tainted  water,  the  poison  of  malaria 
infected  swamps,  the  poisons  of  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
I'lague,  and   smallpox,  —  all   feeding   naturally   and 
easily  upon  an  organization  devitalized  by  any  cause. 
But  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  tobacco  and 
alcohol,  tliose   prime  ministers  of  destruction,  have 
killed  more  of  the  human  race  than  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  and  all  other   pestiferous  causes  com- 
bined. 

When  these  defenders  of  the  poison  habit  say  that 
they  smoke  or  drink  and  are  in  absolute  health,  they 
are  mistaken.  Ask  them  if  they  would  feel  no  incon- 
venience in  suddenly  stopping  the  habit;  or  watch 
them  later.  The  need  of  poison  is  a  disease  in  it- 
self. The  very  fact  of  craving  artificial  strength  pro- 
claims a  lack  of  natural  strength.  He  alone  craves 
pois«»n-stimulants  who  lacks  vitality.  Any  sound 
animal  would  quickly  reject  with  disgust  the  offer  of 
a  dose  of  j)epper,  of  tobacco,  of  alcohol,  or  other 
prison.  What  need  or  desire  has  he  for  the  fire  of 
a  jMjison  ? 

Although  smokers  and  drinkers  will,  on  most 
occasions,  insist  upon  the  innocence  of  their  habit,  it 
is  amazing  how  their  minds  change  on  the  subject 
whtMi  it  comes  to  a  question  of  training  for  athletics. 
Tliomas  W.  Hig<;inson,  in  an  admirable  article  ("  The 
X-w  Tounterblast,"  Atlantic  Monthly),  declares  that 
the  most  irresistible  argument  against  tobacco  is  in 
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the  tact  that  college  boys  {those  most  inveterate 
smokers),  when  in  training  for  athletic  strengtli,  aud 
the  same  with  city  roughs  who  would  be  prize-fighters, 
straightway  abandon  tobacco  and  all  poisons. 

"  Such  ii  concession  from  such  a  quarter,"  says  Mr. 
Higgiiison,  "is  wortli  all  the  denunciation  from  good 
George  Trask.  Appeal,  O  anxious  mother,  from  Philip 
smoking  to  Philip  training.  What  your  progeny  will  not 
do  for  any  consideration  of  ethics  or  eeonomy  .  .  .  that  he 
does  unflinuliiugly  at  one  word  from  the  stroke-oar  or  the 
Commodore.  In  so  doing  he  surrenders  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  und  owns  unequivocally  that  he  ia  in  better  con- 
dition without  tobacco.  Tliero  is  nut  a  regatta  or  a  prize- 
fight in  which  the  betting  would  not  be  serioualy  affected 
by  the  discovery  that  either  party  used  the  beguiling  weed. 
The  prime  duvotecs  of  tobacco  vohuitarily  abstain  from  it 
when  they  wish  to  be  in  best  condition.     But  are  we  ever, 
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MRS.  GRUNDY 

Coned  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength  of  youth ; 

Cur^d  be  the  social  ties  that  warp  us  from  the  living  truth. 

Tennyson. 
Asketh,  How  long  shalt  thou  stay 
Devastator  of  the  day  ?  Emerson. 

A  man's  growth  is  seen  in  the  successive  choice  of  his  friends. 
Fur  every  friend  whom  he  loses  for  truth,  he  gains  a  better. 

Emerson. 

In  private  places,  among  sordid  subjects,  an  act  of  truth  or 
beroism  seems  at  once  to  draw  to  itself  the  sky  as  its  temple,  the 
son  as  iu  cundle.  Nature  stretches  out  her  arms  to  embrace 
sum ;  only  let  his  thoughts  be  of  equal  greatness.  —  Emerson. 

"He  that  fee<ls  man,  serveth  few  ; 
He  serves  all,  who  dares  be  true." 

Le  temps,  qui  change  tout,  change  aussi  nos  humeurs, 
Chaque  1^  a  ses  plaisirs,  son  esprit  et  ses  moeurs. 

BOILEAU. 

AFTER  all,  it  does  not  require  so  much  courage 
to  abandon  the  serving  of  poisons  to  guests, 
—  even  dinner  guests;  for  the  fashion  is  changing. 
Mrs.  Grundy  has  taken  to  studying  physical  culture. 
Mrs.  Grundy  is  not  always  wrong,  though  at  times 
she  is  most  singularly  ignorant,  perverse,  and,  let  us 
say  it  with  bated  breath,  —  wicked.  When  so  per- 
verted she  is  as  bad  a  tyrant  as  King  Poison  himself. 
King  Poison  lords  it  over  the  pliysical  side  of  human 
nature,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  over  the  moral  side,  and 
when  Mrs.  Grundy  is  wrong  they  can  together  ruin 
a  universe. 
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Mrs.  Grundy,  of  course,  has  always  her  very 
charming  characteristics.  She  is  well  groomed,  artis- 
tic, alive  to  one's  comfort  aud  pleasure,  agreeable  to 
look  upon  and  listen  to,  and  possibly  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  to  invite  to  dinner. 

Mrs.  Grundy  has  her  spasmodic  moods  for  religion 
and  charity.  Tliey  are  too  often  an  affectation  and  a 
superficiality,  as  she  seldom  includes  reforms  in  her 
charities.  She  prefers  to  relieve  rather  than  to  pre- 
vent. To  relieve,  confers  pleasnre  and  requires  small 
effort.  Ti)  prevent,  demands  more  serious  thought 
and  possible  opposition.  Mrs.  Grundy's  favorite 
charity  is  the  hospital.  This  she  erects,  maintains, 
and  decorates  with  divine  flowers.  What  made  the 
ncce?isity  for  the  hospital  has  been  too  often  quite 
beyond  her  interest.  Mrs.  Grundy  knits  socks  for 
orphans.     What   made  the  orphans,  or  what  would 
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mistakes.  Her  lieart  is  right.  Ignorance  and  a  faulty 
training  at  home  and  at  church  were  the  trouble. 
Most  fortunate  is  it  for  the  world  when  Mrs.  Grundy 
reaches  the  root  of  affairs. 

"The  liberation  of  humanity,"  as  Goethe  calls  it, 
hag  needed  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  It  has  needed 
the  aid  of  the  head  of  the  family  to  show,  by  ex- 
ample and  precept,  that  self-poisoning  is  not  the 
principle  of  the  family ;  it  has  needed  the  aid  of 
the  head  of  the  town  to  show  that  physical  degen- 
eracy is  not  the  keynote  of  the  town ;  it  has  needed 
the  aid  of  the  head  of  the  country  to  show  that 
physical  and  moral  debasement  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  country.  It  has  needed  beacon  lights  to  direct 
the  lesser  lights. 

How  universal  is  Emerson's  understanding  :  — 

"  We  love  to  associate  with  heroic  persons/'  says  he,  '*  since 
our  receptivity  is  unlimited ;  with  the  great  our  thoughts 
and  manners  become  gi'eat.  We  are  all  wise  in  capacity. 
Tliere  needs  but  one  wise  person  in  a  company  and  all  are 
wise,  so  rapid  is  the  contagion.  .  .  . 

**  There  are  vices  and  follies  incident  to  whole  populations 
and  ages.  Men  resemble  their  contemporaries.  .  .  .  Assim- 
ilation goes  on  between  men  of  one  town,  of  one  city,  of 
one  sect,  of  one  political  party,  etc.  One  keeps  th«}  other 
in  countenance.  .  .  .  The  shield  against  the  stingings  of 
conscience  is  universal  custom.  .  .  . 

"  Again,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  as  wise  and  good  jis  com- 
panions, .  .  .  but  we  stop  where  they  stop.  .  .  .  Tho  ^^roat 
.  .  .  or  such  as  .  .  .  transcend  faahions  by  fidelity  to 
.  .  .  ideas,  are  our  saviors  from  thefie  errors,  nnd  de- 
fend us  from  our  contemporaries.  .  .  .  Thus  we  feed  on 
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genius  .  .  .  aud  exult  in  the  depth  of  nature,  in  which 
he  leads  us.  What  iiu)emni6cation  is  une  great  man  for 
populations  of  pigmies  1  .  .  .  The  emallest  acquisition  of 
truth  or  of  energy  in  any  quarter  ia  so  much  good  to  the 

comuionwealth  of  souls." 

The  sciences  are  saving  Mrs.  Grundy.  What  she 
scorned  in  the  name  of  principle  she  is  now  embrac- 
ing in  the  name  of  health.  The  science  of  health 
is  now  becoming  distinctly  the  fashion.  lUnesa  is 
anything  but  interesting  in  the  social  world.  Mrs. 
GruTidy  has  come  to  want  the  best  of  everything. 

It  is  cruel  to  rake  up  old  delinquencies  wheD  a 
sinner  is  penitent.  All  the  same,  and  with  the 
promise  of  never  mentioning  it  again,  I  must  un- 
burilen  myself  by  saying  that  Mrs.  Grundy  has  here- 
tofore been  a  distinct  menace  to  health  and  morals 
by  her  slavisliness  to   the  favorite   poisons.     Those 
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world,  were  it  not  that,  to  enjoy  its  good  cheer,  its 
privileges  of  deliberate  conversation  and  choice  ac- 
quaintanceship, one  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  dram 
shop,  a  narcotic  joint,  or  even  what  is  worse  than  a 
hospital  of  contagious  diseases.  A  bad  habit  infects 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  habits  are 
catching.  Far  better  catch  scarlet  fever  or  smallpox 
than  the  alcohol  or  tobacco  mania. 

There   is   really  no   reason  why  a  dinner  should 
not  be   strictly   hygienic.      As   the    perfect    dinner 
should   represent   only  the  best,  health  as  well  as 
brains   should    be   considered    in    its    make-up.     A 
dinner  company,  like  everything  else,  flourishes  on 
healtli.     Let  the  votaries  of  poison,  the  victims  of 
polluting   social    forces,    discuss   their    rheumatism, 
their  gout,  their  Carlsbad,  their  nerves,  their  indiges- 
tion, their  brands  of  wine,  cigars,  and  other  medicines 
at  the  hospital !     Let  men  and  women  whose  stag- 
nant blood  and  palsied  nerves  can  be  stirred  only  by 
artificial    stimulants   and   narcotics  dine  in  private ! 
Let  the   offering  of  poison  to  a  healthy  man  be  as 
doubtful  a  compliment  as  the  offering  of  spectacles 
to  a  bright-eyed  maiden,  or  of  crutches  to  an  athlete  I 
Are  our  men  really  so   decadent   that   they  cannot 
enjoy   or   digest   a   dinner  without   a   poison  ?     Let 
us  not  believe  it.     Let  us  not  agree  with  Schopen- 
hauer, who  declared  that  the  brains  of  society  were 
tof)   dull   and   imelastic   to   be   aroused    into   action 
without  the  aid  of  a  poison  stimulant,  and  that  to 
Iw  in  harmony  with  "  society  "  one's  most  respected 
self  must   shrivel  up.     The  pessimistic   philosopher 
was,  of  course,  in  his  worst  humor,  and  yet  it  is 
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undeniably  true  that  the  favorite  poiBons  can  pollute 
everything,  society  included. 

Again,  Mra.  Grundy  has  torn  and  ravelled  oat  the 
finest  fabrics  of  humanity,  and,  when  the  work  was 
half  accomplished,  promptly  thrust  them  away.  She 
could  ruin,  but  never  forgive. 

It  has  l)een  said  that  the  nineteenth  century  will 
be  qiiateil  for  its  barbarism.  The  man  of  the  dram 
hliop,  the  tobacco,  and  opium  dens,  and  Mrs,  Grundy 
together,  brought  it  about. 

My  own  atrocious  sinning,  in  converting  the  dining- 
room  into  a  dram  shop  and  the  library  into  a  tobacco 
joint,  was  as  execrable  as  the  bad  taste  ot  mentioning 
self.  Willi  freedom  from  the  poison  vice  in  one's 
immediate  family,  one  is  apt  to  become  thoughtless 
of  the  dangers  and  troubles  of  others.  Muat  misery 
be  always  an  ingrvdient  in  the  brewing  of  human 
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out  his  alcohol  or  his  nicotine,  the  danger  of  which 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  risked;  then,  of  course, 
one  wishes  one's  guests  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
that  dreadful  feeling  boldly  thrust  itself  forward  that 
a  foreigner  was  incapable  of  a  "  good  time  "  without 
the  aid  not  only  of  one  but  several  drugs.  That 
idea  has  not  attached  to  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
own  countries.  The  rank  and  file  of  country  dis- 
tricts have  furnished  the  cleanest  blood  of  nations 
generally. 

Many  episodes  in  Washington  life  have  served  to 
show  how  reform  in  the  use  of  poisons  has  taken 
bold  of  foreigners  as  well  as  Americans.     A  pleasant 
surprise  occurred  several  years  ago,  when  a  letter  of 
introduction  brought  to  our  dinner-table  a  delightful 
young  Englishman,  travelling  in  America  with  an 
equally  attractive  yoimg  friend  from  Scotland.     Sev- 
eral wine  glasses  fringed  about  their  plates.     In  old 
times,  before  the  ebb-tide  set  in,  Mrs.  Grundy  dictated 
more  wine  glasses   than   now.     I  noticed   that   the 
young  Lord  Morpeth  drank  only  from  his  glass  of 
water.     Curiosity  getting  the   upper  hand,  I  asked 
if  he  did  not  take  wine. 
"  Never,"  he  replied. 

"Is  it  possible  that  there  is  an  Englishman  who 
does  not  take  it  because  he  does  not  believe  in  it  ? " 

*  Plenty  of  them,"  said  he.  "  My  father  (Lord  Car- 
lisle) never  serves  it.  My  friend,  travelling  with  me, 
n»rver  touchea  it.  Indeed,  our  poor  England  has 
5ulf(pred  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  alcohol  that 
many  of  our  most  prominent  families  have  arisen  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  have  ceased  to 
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serve  wine  on  any  occasion.  It  ia  no  longer  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  see  the  finest  formal  dinners  without 
wine." 

Whea  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  England  is  really 
in  advance  of  America  in  the  practice  of  public 
hygiene.  Systematic  sanitation  began  there  about 
sixty  yeare  ^o,  and  in  America  only  about  tliirty 
years  ago.  The  first  American  State  board  of  health 
made  its  report  in  1870.  We  are  rapidly  becoming 
informed,  and  are  making  a  swift  headway  towards 
the  most  advanced  sanitary  thought  Indeed,  some 
of  our  newest  Western  towns  have  sprung  into  life 
with  an  entire  equipment  of  pure  water  supply,  per- 
fect drainage,  electric  lights,  houses  built  on  the  moat 
healthful  models,  and  with  prohibition  intrenched  as 
solidly  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Id  the  selection  of  young  men  for  the  British  diplo- 
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versation  was  repeated  with  another  fine  specimen  of 
humanity  and  a  student  of  physical  culture  from  the 
British  Embassy.  The  star  of  England  would  not  be 
on  the  decline  if  all  her  officers  of  State  were  of  the 
same  mould. 

I  have  several  times  asked  compagnons  de  table 
who  drank  only  from  their  glasses  of  water,  "  You 
do  not  take  wine  ? "     The  question  was  once  addressed 

to  Prince  C ,  then  Russian  Minister.     "  Non,  pa 

hrouille  la  tSte.     J'ai  beattcoup  (t  faire." 
And  he  also  considered  tobacco  worse  than  alcohol. 
In  entertaining  the  members  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can (Pan-American)  Conference  in  Washington  sev- 
eral years   ago,   I    found   that   fully   half   of    those 
diplomats  (for  hygienic  reasons)  took  neither  wine 
nor  tobacco ;  the  same  experience  was  repeated  with 
the  English   and   Canadian   members   of  the   Joint 
High  Commission,  who  lately  came  to  Weishington 
to  consider  certain  diplomatic  questions. 

It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  surprise  in  Wash- 
ington to  see  the  dinner  habitu^  eschew  all  wine 
and  cigars.  Indeed,  among  the  older  men  of  high 
oflBcial  position,  the  majority  take  neither  wine  nor 
tobacco. 

Not  many  years  ago  men  smoked  almost  univer- 
sally after  dinner.  Now  they  repair  to  the  separate 
room  for  the  after-dinner  chat,  but  very  few,  and  often 
none,  touch  the  tobacco. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Mrs.  Grundy; 
and  most  fortunately  Mrs.  Grundy  is  now  in  a  tran- 
sition state,  which  fact  is  certainly  an  auspicious 
omen.      Dinners    are   becoming   much   shorter   and 
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more  aimple,  and  the  spirit  of  Hygeia  pervades  the 
social  atmosphere. 

Queen  Victoria  conferred  upon  the  world  the  bless- 
iogs  of  a  wholesome  influence  by  her  interest  in 
hygiene.  The  redeeming  grace  of  humanity  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  still  responds  to  what  is  right  The 
vital  spark  of  truth  still  kindles  the  best  in  aU  of 
us,  and  sooner  or  later  the  truly  wise  end  worthy 
receive  their  rewards.  The  Queen's  Jubilee  was  the 
greatest  public  manifestation  of  esteem  ever  given  to 
the  ruler  of  any  cniintry.  The  exaltation  of  feeling 
so  genuinely  displayeil  was  not  alone  English.  The 
wide  world  laid  its  gratitude  at  the  feet  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  tor  what  ?  Not  because  she  had  reigned 
sixty  years ;  others  have  reigned  equally  long.  Not 
because  she  was  a  woman  ;  other  women  have  reigned. 
It  was  a  tribute  to  wholesome  influence. 
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speech,  ascribed  his  good  health,  during  his  Egyptian 
campaign,  to  his  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drink  of  any  kind. 

What  could  the  English-speaking  people  not  ac- 
complish if  their  physical  vigor  and  moral  sense 
kept  pace  with  their  intellectual  activity,  industrial 
habits,  and  commercial  energy? 

From  a  lately  published  character  sketch  of  the 
present  Princess  of  Wales,  the  foUowmg  is  taken: 

"In  one  respect  the  Duchess  of  York  sets  an  example  to 
the  philanthropic  women  of  the  world.  She  is  not  content 
with  merely  relieving  distress  and  poverty,  but  endeavors 
to  seek  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  lends  her  influence  to 
the  various  schemes  for  remedial  social  reform." 

Mr.  Robert  Rae  said  at  a  Scottish  Temperance  con- 
vention (April,  1884)  :  — 

"  I  am  <;lad  to  state  that  a  good  number  of  the  Queen's 
guests  at  dinner  are  teetotallers  ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
amongst  her  chaplains ;  and  to  show  that  the  temperance 
movement  is  spreading  in  the  Queen's  establishment,  I  may 
sav  that  the  last  two  chaplains  who  were  appointed  were 
total  abstainers.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
new  Bishops  recently  created  in  the  Church  of  England 
have  been  total  abstainers." 

Mr.  Gustafson,  alive  to  every  phase  of  the  temper- 
ance question,  speaks  of  this  subject:  — 

"Thus  it  is  seen  tliat  drink-customs  are  no  longer  a 
matter  of  rigorous  observance  at  Court.  The  Queen  her- 
self Las  doue  the  temperance  cause  the  inestimable  service 
of  ren)oving  from  the  relations  between  host  and  guest, 
from  social  etiquette  and  good  manners,  the  burdens  of  an 
irbome  obliiration  in  the  exchange  of  social  amenities.'* 
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It  is  also  said  that  the  senseless  custom  of  drink- 
ing to  the  Queen's  health  in  alcohol  had  become  no 
longer  de  rigmur. 

Could  Queen  Victoria  have  seen  proper,  years  ago, 
quietly  to  abolish  alcohol  and  nicotine  from  her 
own  table,  it  would  have  accomplished  more  for  the 
health,  the  morality,  the  civilization  of  the  world, 
than  could  be  laboriously  eked  out  with  tons  of  litera- 
ture, years  of  hard  work,  or  even  the  carnage  of  war. 
Yet  we  must  give  her  credit  for  much  in  the  cause 
of  temperance. 

It  is  possibly  due  to  Queen  Victoria's  influence  that 
the  entire  world  now  receives  the  benefit  conferred 
by  the  high  principled  and  clever  young  Empress  of 
Eussia  in  her  crusade  against  tobacco.  Rays  of  light 
shine  afar,  and  the  influence  of  this  patriotic  and 
peace-loving  Empress  is  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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And  what  shall  we  say  of  Queen  Wilhelmina, 
whose  message  to  the  Dutch  Parliament  urged  the 
necessity  of  measures  to  stem  the  tidal  wave  of  evil 
influence  which,  as  elsewhere,  is  so  rapidly  gaining  on 
the  people  of  Holland  ?  It  is  said  that  this  charm- 
ing young  Queen  is  also  a  total  abstainer,  mark- 
edly refusing  on  all  occasions  to  take  wine.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  sterling  qualities  that  of  all  Holland's 
monarchs  this  young  Queen  is  one  of  the  most 
popular.  It  proves  again  that  conscience  is  in  the 
majority. 

In  a  clever  article  written  on  "Temperance  in 
Europe,"  the  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  says :  — 

"In  Europe  the  habits  of  Executives  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  stimulants  are  now  subjected  to  the  keenest, 
scrutiny,  and  are  made  the  object  of  public  observation 
and  comment.  So  fierce,^  indeed,  has  popular  criticism 
become  in  the  matter,  that  to-day  abstemiousness  consti- 
tutes the  predominant  note  at  every  one  of  the  royal  and 
imperial  courts  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  rulers  who  now 
occupy  the  thrones  of  Europe  are  as  distinguished  for  their 
temperance  alike  in  drinking  and  eating  as  their  predeces- 
sors were  the  reverse.  Several,  indeed,  restrict  themselves 
exclusively  to  water,  some  on  the  score  of  health,  others, 
a^in,  on  the  ground  of  principle." 

This  radical  transformation  in  the  old  world  may 
be  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  generation 
now  living. 

At  the  most  exclusive  clubs  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Washington,  "treating"  is  discouraged.  As  in 
England,  the  practice  is  considered  atrociously  vulgar 
as  well  as  dangerous. 
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It  is  quite  time  that  Americatis  should  consider  it  a 
duty  to  family,  to  society,  and  to  country  to  nboliah 
the  use  entirely  of  at  least  those  poisons  which  have 
brought  the  greatest  curses  upon  mankiud — alcohol 
and  tobacco.  If  one's  friends  in  this  hygienic  age 
are  physically  too  defective  to  enjoy  social  functions 
without  poison,  let  them  carry  pills  in  their  pockets, 
or,  as  before  remarked,  take  to  some  cure  for  treat- 
ment before  going  into  society.  In  any  town  or  city 
the  combination  of  a  few  social  leaders  may  easily 
put  an  end  to  any  odious  custom.  The  majority 
already  desire  wholesome  changes,  and  will  hail  them 
eagerly. 

Dr.  J.  ii.  Holland,  in  Scribner's  Monthlif  (an  article 
on  "  The  Wine  Question  of  Society  ")  said :  — 

"Society  bids  us  furDiah  nines  at  our  feasts,  and  ve  fur- 
nish tlieni  just  na  goneroiiBly  aa^f  we  did  not  know  that  a 
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ttelj.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  break  off  the  indulgence 
of  a  feeble  appetite  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  great  good  to  a 
great  many  people,  how  can  they  expect  a  poor  broken 
dovQ  wretch  to  deny  an  appetite  that  is  stronger  than  the 
love  of  wife  and  children,  and  even  life  itself?*' 


THE  TWO  CHIEF  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FAVOR- 
ITE POISONS  IN  THE  HUMAN  SYSTEM 

THE  two  principal  kinds  of  injury  which  poisons 
produce  in  the  human  system  are  first,  what 
might  be  termed  the  filter  phase,  and  second,  the 
oxygen  phase  of  poisons. 

The  Filter  Phase  of  Poisons 

relates  to  the  drying  and  hardening  of  the  memhrane- 
COS  tiBSoes  of  the  entire  body,  caused  by  the  habitual 
dndn  from  them  of  liquids  which  they  are  obliged  to 
poor  forth  in  order  to  flood  out  and  rid  the  system 
of  irritants  which  tend  to  destroy  it.  A  continued 
imposition  of  this  abnormal  duty  upon  these  highly 
organized  and  delicate  membranes  produces,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  marked  impotency  of  function. 
ThLs  may  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  throat 
of  the  habitual  smoker,  who  is  no  longer  obliged  to  ex- 
pectorate when  smoking,  owinj]:  to  the  deadened  con- 
dition of  the  salivary  glands,  which  no  longer  respond 
to  the  touch  of  poison.  The  acute  sense  of  taste  is 
I'>>t,  and  flavors  delicious  and  all-satisfying  to  the 
normal  palate  are  imperceptible  to  the  inebriate  with- 
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out  the  fiery  toiicli  of  pepper,  spices,  and  other  biting 
irritnuts  to  quicken  the  palsied  mucous  membranes 
of  the  throat  to  action. 

Our  highly  sensitive  membraneous  tissues  envelop 
every  organ  of  the  body.  They  line  the  entire  diges- 
tive tract,  surround  the  bones,  cover  the  air  surfaces 
of  the  bronchia  and  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs;  they 
constitute  the  inner  coatings  of  the  entire  system  of 
blood-vessels ;  they  cover  the  sheaths  of  the  Der\'es 
in  all  their  minutim,  and  their  office  is  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  economy  of  life.  These  mem- 
branes form  continuous  filters  through  which  the 
liquid  nourishment  of  the  blood  passes  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  blood-vessels  to  every  cell  of  the 
body.  These  filters  ser\-e  another  equally  important 
purpose  in  that,  through  them,  all  waste  particles  of 
destroyed  tissue  must  pass  to  he  eliminated  from  the 
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bailding  and  sustaining  all  the  vital  organs  of  the  body 
passes.  .  .  . 

*^  Although  these  membranes  are  passive,  separating  all 
structures  into  their  respective  positions  and  adaptations, 
yet,  like  any  filtering  agent,  they  must  be  in  proper  con- 
dition, or  injurious  or  fatal  results  follow.  First,  they 
must  be  soft  and  porous,  like  the  most  responsive  of  finest 
textured  sponges,  and  also  always  fully  charged  with  water. 
They  must  not  become  thickened  or  dried  or  shrunken  or 
clogged  with  foreign  material,  fat  among  the  rest. 

**We  have  seen  the  action  of  poisons  in  forcing  extra 
supplies  of  important  fluids  from  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Upon  all  these  membraneous  structures,  alcohol  (all  other 
poisons  as  well,    £d.)  exerts  a  direct  perversion  of  action. 
It  produces  in  them  a  thickening,  a  shrinking,  and  an  inac- 
tivity that  reduces  the  functional  power.     That  they  may 
work  rapidly  and  equally  they  require  to  be  at  all  times 
charged  with  water  to  saturation.     If  into  contact   with 
them  any  agent  is  brought  that  deprives  them  of  water, 
then  is  their  work  interfered  with ;  they  cease  to  separate 
.  .  .  constituents  properly,  and  if  the  evil   that  is   thus 
started  be  allowed  to  continue,  they  contract  upon  their 
contained  matter  in  whatever  organ  it  may  be  situated 
and  condense  it. 

"The  perverted  condition  of  the  membraneous  covering  of 
the  nerves  gives  rise  to  pressure  within  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve,  and  to  pain  as  a  consequence.  To  the  pain  thus 
excited  the  term  *  neuralgia'  is  commonly  applied.  .  .  . 
Lesser  pressures  produce  nervous  irritability. 

**The  membranes  enveloping  the  nervous  substance 
undergo  a  thickening;  the  blood-vessels  are  subjected  to 
change  of  structure  by  which  their  resistance  and  resiliency 
is  impaired  ;  and  the  true  nervous  matter  is  sometimes 
modified   by  the  softening  or  shrinking  of  its  texture,  by 
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de^neration  of  its  cellular  struotute,  or  by  interposition 
of  fatty  [larlii^ks. 

"These  deterioratioos  of  cerebral  (brain)  and  spinal 
matter  give  rise  to  a  aeries  of  derangements,  irhich  abov 
thenisclvea  in  the  worst  forms  of  nervous  disease,  -~- 
epilepsy,  parulyais.  local  or  general  iiiMinity.  One  of  the 
lirat  effucta  of  alonliol  (tolmcco,  etc,  Ed.)  upon  the  ner- 
vous fiyatcm,  in  the  way  of  alienation  from  the  natural 
tiu^ntni  state,  is  ehuvii  in  Iobs  of  memory  —  in  fargetfulness 
of  commonest  things  —  like  that  which  indicates  in  the  aged 
Hccoiid  child iflbm-ss  ami  uiero  oblivion." 

This  fcntiire  of  nil  poisons  is  so  extremely  impor- 
tant, and  so  little  understood,  that  I  quote  again  from 
the  famous  "  Cantor  Lectures : "  — 

"  The  parts  that  BuU'cr  most  from  alcohol  are  the  mem- 
braiios  wliich  are  colloidal  (tibrnus)  structures,  and  every 
organ  is  cnvelo|ifJ  in  ihem.     The  akin  is  a  membraneous 
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**They  hold  all  the  structures  together  in  the  most 
perfect  onler,  but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  their  duties. 
The  membranes  are  the  filters  of  the  body.  In  their 
absence  there  could  be  no  building  of  structure,  no  solidifi- 
cation of  tissue,  no  organic  mechanism. 

"The  animal  receives  from  the  vegetable  world  and  from 
the  earth  the  food  and  drink  it  requires  for  its  sustenance 
and  motion.  It  receives  colloidal  (which  makes  fibre)  food 
for  its  muscles;  combustible  food  (emulsified  fats  and 
sugars)  for  its  motion,  and  water. 

"See,  then,  what  an  all-important  part  these  membrane- 
ous structures  play  in  the  animal  life.    Upon  their  integrity 
all  thb  silent  work  of  the  building  up  of  the  body  depends. 
If  they  become  condensed  or  thickened  or  loaded  with 
foreign  material,  then  they  fail  to  allow  the  natural  fluids 
to  pass  through  them.     They  fail  to  dialyze  (dissolve),  and 
the  result  is,  either  an  accumulation  of  the  fluid  in  a  closed 
cavity,  or  contraction  of  the  substance  enclosed  within  the 
membrane,  or  dryness  of  membrane  in  surfaces  that  ought 
to  be  freely  lubricated  and  kept  apart     In  old  age  we 
see  the  effects  of  modification  of  membrane  naturally  in- 
duced ;  we  see  the  fixed  joint,  the  shrunken  and  feeble 
muscle,  the  dimmed  eye,  the  deaf  ear,  the  enfeebled  nervous 
function." 

When  the  natural  means  of  elimination  are 
thwarted,  and  the  body  becomes  saturated  with  effete 
matter,  one  mfiy  see  how  the  system  is  prepared  for 
the  numerous  filth  diseases  before  mentioned,  —  a 
tendency  to  **  catch  cold  "  and  all  other  fevers,  rheu- 
matism, gout,  various  types  of  eruptions,  cancer,  etc. 
The  system  is  poisoned  by  the  retention  of  waste 
matter. 
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As  Gustafsoii '  says  od  this  subject :  — 

"  Putrid  matter  accuDJuIat«8,  and  the  clear-flowing  river 
])as  become  the  feeding  ground  of  the  microbe,  — a  turbid 
and  stagnant  stream." 

Again,  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  we  find  a  second 
method  of  robbing  the  system  of  its  liquids.  This 
popular  poison  has  a  rapacious  affinity  for  water. 
However  alcohol  may  enter  the  body  —  by  the  mouth, 
the  skin,  or  by  inhalation  —  it  almost  instantly  per- 
meates every  avenue  of  the  system. 

"The  mobility  of  the  particles  of  alcohol  is  so  great," 
Bays  Dr.  Richardson,  "  that  one  drop  can  be  perfectly  mixed 
with  a  pint,  a  quart,  or  a  gallun  of  water.  ...  It,  in  fact, 
gi-aspa  water  as  fire  grasps  oxygen,  .  .  , 

"  When  alcohol  ia  taken  into  the  system  it  is  absorbed 
;  but  fur 
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Dr.  Richardson  showed  by  experiments  with  a 
bladder  containing  alcohol  and  water,  and  immersed 
in  a  fluid  which  represented  an  artificial  serum  of  the 
blood,  just  how  much  water  the  alcohol  took  up  before 
absorption  into  the  blood.     It  is  very  considerable. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  disabilities 
placed  upon  us  through  the  "filter  phase"  of  the 
poison  habit  are  as  follows:  — 

Owing  to  drying  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  lining 
membranes  of  the  entire  body,  the  vital  processes  of 
uourishment  are  interrupted.      The  membranes  are 
les.s  active,  absorbent,  and  assimilative.     More  food 
is  craved  by  the  anaemic  than  satisfies  the  health  aris- 
tocrat, whose  organs  are  normally  active  and  mem- 
i>raiies  al)Sorbent,  and  whose  richer  blood,  being  free 
from  the  debris  of  poison  waste  products,  runs  without 
friction,  engendering  greater  vitality,  activity,  clear- 
ness of  perception,  and  happiness.     As  extra  energy 
is  required  to  operate  any  rusty  machine  clogged  with 
ashes,  so  the  reserve  force  of  the   anaemic  is  more 
•]uickly  dissipated,  and  fatigue  or  depression  sooner 
follows  than  in  health  of  the  liigher  standards. 

•The  gamut  of  ailments  resulting  from  the  clogging 
of  the  membraneous  filters  is  long.  The  invariable 
results  are  want  of  endurance,  impairment  of  the 
senses,  and  premature  old  age.  In  the  interests  of 
aesthetics  we  may  mention  loss  of  beauty,  undersize 
of  stature,  obesity,  dulness  of  eye  and  skin,  and  a 
c^'rtain  exj»ression  which  invariably  marks  the  nervous 
fatigue  of  constant  inward  struggle. 
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The  Oxygen  Phase  of  Poisons 

The  second  chief  mischief  which  poisons  Bccom- 
plish  in  the  human  body  ia  to  rob  the  blood  of  oxygen 
—  au  element  of  supreme  importance  in  the  vital 
economy. 

Let  us  first  speak  of  the  use  of  oxygen  in  the  body. 
There  is  frequent  mention  of  the  similarity  between 
the  huaiau  body  in  motion  and  the  steam-engine, — 
the  motive  powor  of  botli  being  heat.  One  remem- 
bers that  in  the  living  body  a  tire  is  always  burniog. 
which,  as  in  case  of  the  furnace,  needs  its  supplies  of 
fuel ;  that  the  fuel  for  the  furnace  is  wood  or  coal, 
while  that  of  the  body  is  food ;  that  in  both  cases  the 
fire  would  soon  go  out  without  a  constant  supply  of 
oxygen,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  god  or  spirit  of  fire  ; 
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paisonons   as   far  as  future   aervics   in  the   body  ia 
concerned.' 

We  must,  then,  depend  entirely  upon  properly  oxy- 
geniied  blood  both  for  warmth  and  for  the  motive 


A.  — R«d  blood -rorpn«clm  migni fled  about  400  timea,  and  itmnp^  in 
rooluui.  The  Urgnr  Ggims  are  the  red  corpiuclea  more  magiiifled  uid 
■Ml  at  different  uigle>. 

power  to  run  the  body-machine.  It  is  the  ofBce  of 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  to  absorb  oxygen 
taken  in  at  the  lungs,  and  to  distribute  it  to  all  parts 

1  The  tobacm  imoktr.  by  the  irajr,  rfvertet  thii  order  by  inhnling 
a  mioke  containing  the  uime  poison  as  that  cotileiued  in  c 

multi-poison 


a  mioke  containing  the  uime  pouon  as  that  cotilemed  in  coal-gai 
lOj^ther  witli  other  poiwns,  expecting  tite  langa  and  vital  orgaiii 
to  re-absorb  their  own  uliarscter  of  pucrelii,  and  to  awniilate  thi 
— ..:  __: — .  -f  —  ori({inalIy  poisonous  weed,      '■  ■-  •■ 


u  in«  iiraugnc  la  lup  iiiniB«r  oi -..„...^  ,., 

nnrd.  sii'l  the  K^owini;  coals  were  choked  by  the  i 
noterials  they  hiwl  already  giwn  off. 


II -combustible 
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of  the  body.  These  corpuscles  are  circular  and  a 
little  hollowed  on  each  face,  6LS  shown  in  the  cut  on 
page  81. 

Each  red  corpuscle  is  of  a  soft  and  jelly-like  coo- 
sistency,  contaitiing  a  large  percentage  of  water.  Its 
solid  portion  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  highly  sensi- 
tive  red  substance  called  hEemoglobin,  which  is  the 
agent  for  carrying  and  distributing  oxygen.  The 
tueuioglobin  has  the  power  of  combining  with  oxygen 
from  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  of  giving  it  off  again 
in  the  regions  of  the  body  where  it  is  needed.  It  is 
also  a  scavenger,  serving  to  collect  by  absorption  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  one  of  the  chemical  components  of  the 
waste  matter  of  the  system,  and  which  needs  to  be 
expelled.  The  hivmoglobin  carries  it  to  the  lungs 
where  it  is  thrown  off  by  every  breath  exhaled,  there 
to  l>e  exchanged  for  oxygen.     The  red  corpuscles  are 
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so  much  oxygen  crowded  out,  producing  just  so 
much  asphyxiation.  This  condition  may  be  better 
understood  in  cases  of  full  asphyxiation,  when  death 
occurs  by  closing  windows  and  turning  on  gas  from 
the  gas  pipe.  The  coal-gas  in  that  case  has  taken 
full  possession  of  the  haemoglobin  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  oxygen,  and  the  victim  dies  of  suflfocation  — 
want  of  oxygen. 

A  poison  is  a  poison  because  it  is  something  inimi- 
cal to  the  body,  and  this  fatal  chemical  afl&nity  for 
the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  is  largely  what  consti- 
tutes the  curse  of  most  of  the  favorite  poisons. 

Dr.  Hare  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  is  one  of 
many  who  have  made  exhaustive  experiments  to  dem- 
onstrate the  action  of  tobacco  on  the  blood.     For  the 
particular  one   here  reported   he  took   the  lives   of 
twenty  dogs.     One  dislikes  to  read  of  the  poor  ani- 
mals   sacrificed    by   the   numerous   investigators   to 
prove  the  physiological  action  of  tobacco  and  other 
pf)isons,  all  of  which  are  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Tlie  physical  actions  of  all  the  favorite  poisons  are  so 
nearly  alike,  as  shown  by  endless  experiments,  that  it 
i?i  to  be  hoped  that  animals  may  be  spared  further 
sufferings.     Says  Dr.  Hare  :  — 

**  Deatfi  then  occurs  in  nicotine  poisoning  by  the  failure 
of  the  hajmoglobin  to  carry  oxygen  to  the  various  portions 
of  the  body."  He  had  said  previously :  "  The  eflfects  of  the 
drug  on  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  are  quite 
interesting.  The  writer  found  that  (after  habitual  use  of 
tobacco)  the  red  corpuscles  were  always  crenated  (notched), 
and  if  the  amount  of  the  poison  was  very  large,  partial  dis- 
integration appeared  to  take  place. 
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"  The  corpuscles,  instead  of  arranging  themselves  id  rtMt- 
leata,  formed  themselves  in  rows,  as  ducks  walk  odq  be- 
hind nnotlier.  When  the  poison  was  added  on  the  stage 
of  tlie  microscope,  the  red  corpuscles  seemed  to  shrink  and 
decrease  their  diameter,  losing  to  a  great  extent  their  bi- 
conuive  shape,  and  shortly  tiecominir  colorless  and  transpar- 
ent. Occasionally,  a  corpuscle  would  seem  to  be  spiculated, 
resenibliui;  somewhat  a  liorse-chestuut,  but  with  fewer 
spicultis. 

"  On  the  white  or  colorless  corpuscle  the  action  of  the 
poison  is  marke<I.  When  this  corpuscle  is  moving  on  the 
warm  st:igc,  the  addition  of  nicotine  instantaneously  arrests 
its  movements  and  breaks  it  up  into  eight  or  more  divis- 
ions or  segments,  which  now  and  then  become  detached 
and  float  off  by  themselves." 

Among  the  many  exjieriments  by  il.  Ros^  on  the 

efTects  of  tobacco  on  the  blood,  is  the  very  simple  one 
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with  the  dampers  partially  closed.  Passing  to  the 
later  stages  of  blood  change,  Dr.  Richardson  says  in 
regard  to  tobacco  :  — 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  first  impression  made  by  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  in  the  blood,  and  inasmuch  as  the  whole  volume 
of  blood  courses  through  the  body  in  three  to  five  minutes, 
the  first  symptoms  of  tobacco  smoking  are  felt  universally. 
On  the  blood,  tobacco  produces  changes  which  are  very 
marked  in  character.    The  fluid  is  thinner  than  is  natural ; 
being  thin  it  also  exudes  freely,  and  a  cut  surface  bleeds 
for  a  long  time,  even  in  opposition  to  remedies.^     But  the 
m'jst  important  change  is  exerted  on  those  little  red  bodies 
viiich  fluat  in  myriads  in  the  blood  and  are  known  as  the 
red  globules.    These  globules  have  naturally  a  double  con- 
cave surface,  and  at  their  edges  a  perfectly  smooth  outline. 
Tiiey  are  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  are  subject  to  change  of 
shape  and  character  when  the  quality  of  the  fluid  in  which 
they  float  is  modified  in  respect  to  density.     The  absorp- 
tiou,  therefore,  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  necessarily  leads 
to  rapid  changes  in  them ;  they  lose  their  round  shape, 
become  oval  and   irregular  at  their  edge,  and  instead  of 
having  a  mutual  attraction  for  each  other  and  running 
together,  a  good  sign   of  their  physical  health,  they  lie 
loiisely    scattered   before   the    eye,    and    indicate   to    the 
learned  observer,  as  clearly  as  though  they  spoke  to  him 
and  said  the  words,  that  the  man  from  whom  they  wore 
tiken  is  physically  depressed  and  deplorably  deticieut  both 
in  muscular  and  mental  power." 

I  again  quote  from  Dr.  Richardson  on  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  blood,  regarding  its  affinity  for  water: 

1  Dr.  JRichardson  also  explains  conditions  in  which  poisons  tend  to 
coigulate  the  blood,  making  it  thicker  than  normal. 
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"With  all  thesa  parts  of  the  blood,  with  the  water, 
fibrins,  albumen,  salts,  fattj  matter,  and  corpnaclea,  the 
alcohol  comes  in  contact  when  it  enters  the  blood.  I  have 
wfttcbed  the  distiirbauce  very  carefully  on  the  blood-coi^ 
puBcles,  for  in  some  animals  we  can  see  these  floating  along 
during  life,  nnd  we  can  also  observe  them  from  men  who 
are  imder  the  influence  of  alcohol,  by  rcmovin){  a  speck  of 
blood  and  examining  it  under  the  microscope.  The  action 
of  tlio  alcohol  .  .  .  ia  varied.  It  may  cause  the  corpuscles 
to  run  too  closely  tt^ether  and  to  adhere  in  rolls ;  it  may 
moilify  their  outline,  makinj!;  the  clearly  defined  smooth 
outer  edge  irregular  or  crenate  or  even  star-like ;  it  may 
change  the  round  corpuscles  into  the  oval  form,  or  in  very 
extreme  cases  it  may  produce  what  I  may  call  a  truncated 
form  uf  corpuscles,  iti  which  the  change  is  so  great  that  if  we 
did  not  trace  it  through  all  its  stages  we  should  be  puzzled 
to  know  wlicthcr  tiic  object  looked  nt  were  indeed  a  blood- 
ed). .  .  ,  These  changed  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  spirit 
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f^ne  that  often  produces  a  cough  and  prepares  the 
way  for  consumption. 

*'  Be  mther  afraid,"  says  Dr.  James  Paget,  "  of  operat- 
ing ou  those  of  whatever  class  who  think  they  need  stimu- 
lants. Many  people  who  mean  no  harm  are  thus  daily 
damagiug  their  health  and  making  themselves  unfit  to 
bear  any  of  the  storms  of  life." 

The  manifold  duties  of  this  wonderful  stream  of 
life  —  the  blood  —  are  better  appreciated  when  we  re- 
alize that  during  its  rapid  course,  its  varying  chemical 
processes  are  sufficiently  nice  to  make  different  ma- 
terials for  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  muscle, 
to  make  muscle ;  in  the  nerve,  to  make  nerve  ;  in  the 
bone,  bone  ;  in  the  glands,  their  proper  secretions  ;  in 
one  gland,  saliva ;  in  another,  gastric  juice ;  in  the 
liver,  bile  ;  to  the  bone,  the  products  for  strength ;  to 
the  brain,  the  power  to  reason ;  to  the  muscle,  the 
f»ower  to  contract.  Again,  that  its  rich  store  of 
combustible  material,  and  its  great  draughts  of  oxy- 
gen for  burning  it,  must  not  only  be  sufficient  to 
supply  motive  power,  but  enough  in  extra  quantity 
to  keep  the  body  comfortably  warm. 

Phvsiolojnsts  tell  us  how  one  set  of  blood-vessels 
(the  arteries)  carry  the  red  blood,  charged  with  its 
materials  for  renovation,  for  building,  for  heating; 
and  how  a  second  set  of  blood-vessels  (the  veins) 
carr}'  away  the  darker  and  impure  blood  charged 
with  the  waste  of  the  system  for  expulsion,  the 
minute  threads  of  the  different  sets  of  blood-vessels 
(the  capillaries)  meeting  and  excliangilig  commodities. 

To  recapitulate,  the  essential  element  for  rebuilding, 
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heating,  and  propelling  the  liuman  machine  is  oxygen, 
breathed  from  pure  air  into  the  lunga. 

The  devitalizing  effects  following  the  arrest  of  oxy- 
gen from  any  cause  may  be  readily  perceived.  The 
result  is  a  process  of  asphyxiation.  This  "oxygen 
phase"  iti  Uie  favorite  poisons,  when  carried  to  its 
rational  end,  accomplishes  the  degeneration  and  final 
destruction  of  all  the  blood  elements. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  degenerative  process 
is  brought  about  is  especially  great  in  case  of  cigai^ 
ette  smoking. 
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other  new  ones  to  suit  the  occasion,  should  deco- 
rate the  escutcheon  of  all  the  poisons,  since  acci- 
dental choice  and  individual  pre-disposition  furnish 
the  chief  diGferences  between  the  poison  and  the 
disease.  Nature  abhors  any  poison;  nature  can  en- 
dure but  a  certain  amount  of  imposition ;  a  little 
|"»i>on  excites  nature  into  abnormal  activity  to  get 
rill  of  it  —  called  stimulation;  more  poison  over- 
comes and  paralyzes  the  system,  and  this  is  called 
rejwse;  one  poison  is  stronger  than  another;  indi- 
vidual pre-dispositions  differ,  voild  tout  I  How  can 
tliseases  be  counted  if,  for  example,  the  blood  which 
nourishes  all,  itself  becomes  degraded?  A  general 
aniemia  must  follow,  a  general  starvation,  a  general 
fatigue,  a  lower  standard  of  vitality,  a  universal  de- 
civpitude. 

Possibly  one  vital  organ  suffers  more  than  another, 
and  what  is  then  the  general  result?  How  could 
one  count  upon  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  manufac- 
tured by  man,  were  it  obliged  to  operate  with  one 
screw  loose  ?  As  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link,  and  a  machine  as  strong  only  as  its 
weakest  part,  a  general  collapse  is  liable  to  follow 
any  extra  strain.  The  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  a 
machine  are  also  proportionally  greater  on  its  weak 
parts. 

IJke  the  gardener  who  exterminates  the  sickly 
plants  from  his  garden,  nature  destroys  her  degen- 
erates by  sending  forth  her  scavenger  germs.  A 
chapter  is  given  to  this  subject  later  on.  Every 
poison  victim  is  a  'degenerate.  The  person  who 
^iuply   is     uncomfortable   without    his  poison   is  a 
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degenerate.  Nature  goes  still  farther  in  her  treat- 
ment of  degenerates.  She  not  only  prematurely 
removes  them  as  a  failure  in  the  scheme  of  nature, 
but  she  scorns  their  prc^ny.  A  poor  seed  brings 
forth  poor  fruit.  Something  is  never  made  from 
nothing.  A  chapter  is  also  devoted  to  this  phase 
of  the  subject  —  Heredity. 

Just  how  different  favorite  poisons  act  physiologic 
cally  on  the  different  organs  of  the  system  is  now 
well  known,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  work  of 
scientists  and  the  untold  sufferings  of  poor  animals, 
sacrificed  too  often  and  far  more  than  is  necessary  to 
emphasize  certain  results.  Let  us  in  future  test  the 
values  of  gnod  things  rather  than  the  iniquities  of 
bad  ones.  We  have  alreaily  enough  proofs  concern- 
ing the  injurious  effects  of  poisons. 

We  have  many  works  on  the  effects  of  tobacco  on 
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get  rid  of  it, —  in  the  attempt  to  flood  it  out  by  an 
augmented  flow  of  liquids  from  all  the  glands. 

What  is  observed  in  the  increased  flow  of  saliva  at 
the  mouth  is  induced  in  all  other  glands  of  the  body. 
The  stomach  pours  forth   an   increased    measure  of 
gaiitric  juices  in  the  effort  to  dispose  of  the  irritating 
substance;   the  liver  is  induced  to  act  with  an  ab- 
normal energy  to  rid  the  body  of  the  incubus ;  the 
kidneys  are  forced  to  operate  at  a  higher  pressure  to 
humr  the  elimination  of  the  toxic  elements  from  the 
blood ;  the  alert  nervous  system  telegraphs  the  alarm- 
ing news  to  all  the  bodily  forces,  that  every  integral 
}»art  of   the  internal  economy   may  hasten   to   the 
rescue.     The  system  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  regu- 
late and  enforce  this  unhealthy  activity,  while  the 
jNjor  heart,  like  the  racing  engine  of  an  ocean  liner, 
uses  the  reserve  force  at  command   to  pump  with 
more  haste  the  circulating  fluids  of   the  body.     A 
sharp  call  upon  the  reserve  fund  of  vital  energies  has 
been  made,  —  to  dissipate  it  in  a  physical  debauch. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  increased  activities  of 
all  the  bodily  functions,  superinduced  by  contact  with 
a  poison,  cause  a  certain  feeling  of  exhilaration,  a 
s.nse  of  well-being  —  of  warmth,  of  mental  vigor. 
The  machine  working  under  high  pressure  moves 
more  rapidly,  and  life  in  consequence  seems  more 
interesting.  While  this  process  is  going  on,  tlie 
'•wner  of  this  physical  link  to  mortal  existence  en- 
j'»ys  the  condition  ordinarily  known  and  pleasantly 
termed  —  stimulation.  The  body  itself  accepts  it  as 
a  condition  of  irritation.  The  immediate  pleasure  of 
the  stimulation  is  the  first  reason  why  poisons  are 
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taken.  In  the  deaiTe  to  gain  this  unearned  pleasnra 
regardless  of  coat,  man  deliberately  introduces  into 
his  eystem  the  enemy  of  his  life,  in  order  to  experi- 
ence the  thrill  of  ejecting  it.  He  is  willing  to 
mortgage  the  future  fur  the  present;  to  spend  the 
vital  capital  of  life  over  and  above  its  income.  A 
corresponding  fatigue  follows,  as  ever}'  unnatural 
excitement  is  necessarily  followed  by  corresponding 
depression — ^the  depressions  continuing  to  increase 
as  physical  strength  becomes  impaired. 

The  amount  of  reserve  force  which  any  indiWdual 
may  conimnnd  is  indicated  by  ihe  amount  of  bis 
vital  bank  deposits  (accuinulaUid  alone  from  hygienic 
sources)  minus  tlie  amount  of  his  expenditures. 
This  balance  of  vitality  should  be  reckoned,  of  coiirra, 
as  man  reckons  his  financial  wealth,  —  by  compari- 
son of  his  credit  and  debit  accounts.     Some  inherit 
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paralysis  so  enjoyed  by  the  partakers  of  these  and 
other  fasci Dating  drugs  of  the  same  power  is  called  — 
repose. 

This  is  the  second  reason  why  mankind  poisons 
itself  —  to  induce  the  soothing  effects  of  semi-paraly- 
<k  It  represents  a  second  stage  in  the  progress  of  a 
[Njisiai  mania.  It  marks  the  partial  depletion  of  the 
vital  treasury,  and  places  on  record  a  heavy  mortgage 
up«jn  future  life. 

The  sound  man,  the  health  aristocrat,  needs  no 
[•oison  to  experience  either  enthusiasm  or  repose. 

Later  on  the  drinker  or  smoker  takes  his  glass  or 
I'ipe  or  syringe  to  "  steady "  his  hand,  which  is  in- 
clined to  tremble.  The  morphine  taker  injects  his 
drug  because  otherwise  his  life  would  be  insupport- 
able. The  body  is  stretched  upon  an  invisible  rack 
until  the  nerves,  the  messengers  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
are  overcome  in  stupefaction  and  their  warnings  of 
danger  silenced. 

It  is,  therefore,  first  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  arising 
from  irritation,  and  then  the  pleasures  derived  from 
?t?mi-paralysis,  that  the  human  race  is  willing  to 
mortgage  itself,  —  to  enslave  itself  to  a  poison. 

The  third  stage  of  poison  taking  is  not  for  the  pur- 
{H»s«»  of  pleasure.  The  time  for  that  has  passed.  It 
is  rather  to  procure  a  surcease  from  pain.  Exhausted 
nature  calls  out  in  desperation,  because  the  suspension 
of  payments  of  the  vital  bank  is  near  at  hand. 

When,  like  a  prostrate  beast  of  burden,  the  human 
machine  has  become  so  exhausted  that  it  cannot 
act  its  part  without  the  lash  of  a  poison  whip,  then 
comes  the  time  when  the  son  forgets  his  honor  and 
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the  mother  forgets  her  child.  Pitiable  human  fail- 
ures !  dead,  yet  alive !  Other  vices  admit  the  hope 
of  reform,  —  not  so  easily  the  poison  vice,  which 
extinguishes  in  the  system  the  power  of  will. 

Dr.  Isaac  Jennings  mentions  th^  case  of  a  young 
man  of  great  promise  whom  a  friend  attempted  to 
dissuade  from  the  poison  habit 

"  Hear  me  first  a  few  words, "  said  the  young  man, 
"  and  then  you  may  proceed.  I  am  sensible  that  an 
indulgence  iu  tliis  habit  will  lead  to  loss  of  property, 
to  loss  of  reputation,  to  domestic  unhappiness,  to  pre- 
mature  death,  and  to  the  irretrievable  loss  of  my 
immortal  soul ;  and  now  with  all  this  conviction  rest- 
ing firmly  on  my  mind  and  flashing  over  my  coa- 
acienee  like  lightning,  if  I  continue  to  drink,  do  you 
suppose  anything  you  may  have  to  say  will  deter  me 
from  the  practice  ? " 
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causation,  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  —  Wii.  T.  Sedgwick, 
Ph.  D.  (Principles  of  Sanitary  Science), 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  living  body  as  a  physical 
mechanism  ...  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  modem  as  contrasted 
vith  ancient  physiology.  —  Huxlet. 

I  will  praise  Thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 
-The  Psalms. 

A  man  hardly  knows  how  much  he  is  a  machine  until  he 
hef^ns  to  make  telegraph,  loom,  press,  and  locomotive  in  his 
own  image.  But  in  these  he  is  forced  to  leave  out  his  follies 
and  hindrances,  bo  that  when  we  go  to  mill,  the  machine  is 
more  moral  than  we.  Let  a  man  dare  to  go  to  a  loom,  and  see 
if  he  be  equal  to  it.  Let  machine  confront  machine,  and  see 
bow  they  come  out  The  world  mill  is  more  complex  than  the 
calico  mill,  and  the  architect  stooped  less.  In  the  gingham  mill 
a  broken  thread  or  shred  spoils  the  web  through  a  piece  of  a 
boDdred  yards,  and  is  traced  back  to  the  girl  who  wove  it,  and 
lessens  her  wages.  .  .  .  Are  you  so  cunning,  Mr.  Profitloss,  and 
do  you  expect  to  swindle  your  master  and  employer  in  the  web 
joa  weave?  A  day  is  a  more  magnificent  cloth  than  any 
mQ.«lin,  the  mechanism  that  makes  it  is  infinitely  more  cunning, 
and  jou  shall  not  conceal  the  sleazy,  fraudulent,  rotten  hours 
Tou  have  slipped  into  the  piece,  nor  fear  that  any  honest  thread 
or  »traighter  steel  or  more  inflexible  shaft  will  not  testify  in  the 
web.  —  Emerson. 

THE  human  body  is  a  bound  volume,  illustrating 
every  known  and  unknown  rule  of  mechanics, 
every  revealed  and  unrevealed  principle  of  science.  It 
represents  the  divinest  of  forms  and  colors.  It  con- 
tains of  cells  and  tubes  and  of  lives  within  lives  an 
almost  incomputable  number.  It  is  said  that  the  hu- 
man structure,  as  a  machine,  is  capable  of  more  than 
1200  different  motions,  performed  by  muscles  and 
bones  in  combination,  and  that  there  are  208  distinct 
bones  and  522  voluntary  muscles,  each  of  which  has 
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been  accorded  the  honor  of  a  special  name.  It  is  rIbo 
said  that  in  its  miuut«  ramifications,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  brain,  there  are  over  10,000,000  lines  to 
supply  the  telegraphic  system  of  nerves.  The  heart 
beats  in  health  TO  times  a  minute  ;  2j-  oz.  of  blood 
pass  through  at  each  beat.  This  means  175  oz.  a 
minute  and  7J  tons  a  day.  In  normal  vigor,  each 
drop  of  blood  makes  the  entire  circuit  of  the  body  in 
between  two  and  three  minutes,  — a  daily  ti^p  of 
about  168  miles,  through  grand  canals  and  endless 
tributaries.  Physiologists  also  tell  us  that  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  nutritive  mntLer,  and  of  car- 
rying away  effete  material,  an  eighth  of  a  horse  power 
of  energy  is  daily  manufactured.  This  is  chemically 
accomplished  by  the  blood  taking  up  oxygen  in  the 
lungs  (from  the  air  we  breathe),  and  carrying  it  to 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines,  where  it  combines 
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almost  unconscious  of  its  action,  unless  warned  by 
symptoms  of  disease.  Indeed,  in  perfect  Iiealth  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  workings  of  any  vital  func- 
tian.  Happy  is  he  who,  without  paralysis,  knows  the 
mechanical  working  of  neither  head,  nor  nerves,  nor 
heart,  nor  spinal  column,  nor  stomach,  nor  any  part  of 
the  machine,  so  perfect  is  the  harmony  of  the  incom- 
parable living  organism. 

Volumes  without  end  have  been  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  intricacies  and  wonders  of  the  human 
body — indeed,  to  each  single  member  of  it  To  treat 
learnedly  one  function  alone  now  requires  the  study 
of  a  lifetime. 

There  is  a  reverence  due  this  superb  structure,  this 
marvellous  living  mechanism.     Some  religionists  go 
so  far  as  to  consider  it  sacred  and  call  it  the  temple 
of  God.     They  say  it  is  a  God-given  habitation  on 
earth,  in  which  mortal  man  may  carry  out  an  allotted 
work  to  the  glory  of  mankind  as  well  as  the  Maker ; 
that  this  divine  gift,  undefiled,  makes  this  work  and 
this  individual  existence  happy  and  glorious,  while 
the  debasement  of  it  brings  mechanical  disaster  and 
uiLsery.     They  aver  that  God  has  pledged  Himself  to 
keep  this  divine  machinery,  this  earthly  tenement, 
in  healthful  action  if  the  tenant  will  but  co-operate 
with  Him  in  keeping  the  fine  works  in  order.     They 
think  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  that  one  need  not  take 
the  trouble  to  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  people  whose 
habits  of  life  here  below  but  throw  away  that  heav- 
enly trust  —  vital  power — upon  which  depends  our 
Work,    our   character,  our  influence,   our   happiness. 
Perhaps  I  should  take  that  back  and  say  tliat  I  am 
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not  quite  sure  what  they  think  on  thia  point,  bat 
they  could  not  eerioualj  have  studied  the  subject  of 
physical  law,  and  the  poison  curse  in  all  its  phases, 
without  drifting  in  that  direction.  Neither  am  I  sure 
just  what  they  think  about  asking  the  Lord  even  to 
forgive  sucli  tendencies,  for  as  Emerson  says,  "  every- 
thing we  weave  into  each  hoar  of  the  day  counts  in 
tlje  woof."  A  premature  cutting  off  of  mortal  exist- 
ence for  physical  sins,  before  the  allotted  time  of  old 
age,  is  clearly  not  a  divine  compliment.  It  is  rather 
an  expression  of  divine  scorn.  We  may  at  least  all 
be  quite  sure  that  physical  law  is  law.  What,  in- 
deed, would  become  of  this  superb  world  and  the 
vast  systems  of  worlds,  did  the  Great  Father  conform 
His  laws  to  the  individual  sins  of  mankind?  With- 
out natural  law,  the  planets  would  dy  at  randoin 
throii^li   space,   the   bencliceut   elements   of    nature 
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to  have  health  we  must  live  for  it;  that  the  more  per- 
fect the  health  the  more  perfect  are  work  and  play, 
and  tliat  to  secure  the  highest  possible  development  of 
mind  and  body  requires  constant  watch  and  practice 
of  the  rules  of  hygiene.  And,  moreover,  when,  in  the 
light  of  knowledge,  the  health  improves  and  the  great 
world  unfolds  itself  in  all  its  beauty  and  opportunities, 
the  popular  tolerance  of  the  almost  universal  abuse 
of  vital  powers  becomes  more  and  more  distasteful. 

Asking  pardon  for  digressions,  let  us  return  to  the 
human  machine  itself.     Let  us  consider,  for  instance, 
the  skin,  moistened  by  means  of  2,500,000  glands 
which  empty  their  fluid  secretions  through  diminu- 
tive spiral  channels,  scarcely  conceivable.     It  is  said 
that  there  are  2,500  pores    to    the  square   inch .  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  which,  if  united  end  to  end, 
would  form  a  channel  over  three  miles  long;  it  is 
said   that  such  are   the  marvellous  convolutions  of 
the  lungs  with  their  1,700,000  air-cells  that,  if  the 
seasitive,  delicate,  and  moist  breathing  surface  were 
spread  out  flat,  the  area  would  cover  2,000  square 
feet. 

Dr.  Mary  Rossiter  in  an  article  in  Good  Health 
says  of  the  ear :  — 

"  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  ear  is  the  oi*gan  of 
Corti,  found  in  the  spiral  portion  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is 
especially  concerned  in  receiving  and  transmitting  sounds. 
From  a  side  view  it  looks  like  a  harp  ;  seen  from  above,  it 
hears  striking  resemblance  to  the  keyboard  of  a  piano. 
The  inner  row  of  the  organ  of  Corti  contains  10,000  cells, 
and  the  outer  part  16,000  cells.  All  these  cells  rest  upon 
a  membrane  made  up  of  24,000  fibres. 
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"  It  ha£  beea  estimated  that  in  tbe  average  man  thare 
are  23,500,000,000  red  blood-ceUs,  and  53,000,000  vfaite 
celU. 

"According  to  a  Germaa  writer  there  are,  ull  told, 
26,500,000,000,000  celk  in  the  adult  human  body." 

"  Have  you  ever  thanked  God,"  asked  Dr.  Taliuage, 
"for  the  arch  of  the  footi  The  twenty-sii  bonea  of  the 
foot  are  the  admiration  of  the  anatomist.  The  arch  of  tbe 
foot  fashioned  with  a  grace  and  a  poise  that  Trajan's  arch 
at  Beneventum  or  Constantine'a  arch  at  Rome  could  not 
equal.  Those  arches  stand  where  they  were  planted,  but 
this  arch  of  the  foot  is  an  adjustable  arch,  a  yielding  arch, 
ft  flying  arch,  and  ready  for  movements  innumerable.  The 
human  font  ia  so  fashioned  as  to  enable  man  to  stand  upright 
as  no  other  creature,  and  leave  the  hand  that  would  other- 
wise help  in  balancing  tbe  body  free  for  anything  it  ohooees. 
The  foot  of  tbe  camel  is  fashioned  for  the  aand  ;  that  of  tha 
bird  for  the  tree  branches  ;  that  of  tbe  hind  for  the  slippety 
rocks ;  that  of  tbe  horse  for  the  solid  earth  ;  but  the  foot  of 
man  may  cross  the  desert,  climb  the  tree,  scale  the  clifT,  or 
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watch.    We  guard  it  jealously  from  all  harmful  influ- 
ences, knowing  that  without  care,  the  watch  becomes 
useless ;  and  yet  the  majority  of  people  little  appre- 
ciate either  the   mechanism  or  the   utility   of  the 
l»raadest,  most  complex,  most  exquisite,  most   deli- 
cate, most  marvellous  piece  of  machinery  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  Himself  ever  conceived  or 
made,  and  which  He  has  intrusted  to  our  own  keep- 
ing.   I  am  its  possessor.     It  is  my  medium  of  life 
and  my  only  means  of  earthly  existence.     It  is  my 
medium  of  action,  of  thought,  of  memory,  of  love,  of 
appreciation,  of   happiness.     All  depends  upon   the 
excellency  of  it  and  the  care  of  it.     I  am  the  sole 
posse?»sor  and  owner  of  a  body  which,  if  about  to  be 
lost  forever,  even  were  I  a  billionaire,  even  were  I 
the  greatest  king   or  potentate  on   earth,  I  would 
eagerly  and  thankfully  give  all  to  save. 

We  know  that,  without  eyes,  the  sky,  woods,  ocean, 
flowers,  our  children  and  friends,  are  covered  pic- 
tures; literature  and  art,  closed  volumes;  and  yet  the 
eyes  are  treated  like  play  balls  in  a  game  of  cricket. 
We  know  that  without  integrity  of  brain  we  lose 
the  power  to  think,  to  comprehend,  to  appreciate,  to 
remember.  We  know  that  the  loss  of  memory  is  the 
first  stage  to  full  idiocy ;  that  the  mentally  defective 
are  objects  of  pity  and  aversion,  and  yet  we  abuse  the 
ner%'es ;.  we  push  aside  with  a  light  hand  what  makes 
and  supports  the  brain.  The  mechanism  of  the  watch 
we  respect,  the  timepiece  of  life  we  scorn,  and  all 
in  the  interest  of  loose  desires,  passing  sensations, 
or  senseless  fashions,  finding  sooner  or  later  that 
genuine  pleasure  as  well  as  genuine  power  fur  use- 
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fulness  comes  only  with  sound  Iiealth,  and  that 
perfect  liealth  is  but  the  result  of  infinite  care  and 
attention. 

Digressing  again.  The  story  of  oar  human  body, 
and  uf  our  mistakes  in  poisoning  it,  is  told  in  every 
language,  by  the  folio  and  the  ton.  It  is  told  in  all  its 
phases,  as  the  results  of  long  and  indefatigable  study, 
coupled  with  untold  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  poor 
sutt'ering  animals,  dissected  alive,  poisoned,  and  tor- 
tured in  the  interest  of  medical  science. 

Gustafson,  in  his  fine  work  before  alluded  to, 
gives. a  bibliography  of  about  five  hundred  of  the 
must  important  books  treating  of  self-poison  (prin- 
cijKiUy  by  alcohol),  which  are  contained  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum.  He  states  that  the  works  on 
the  general  subject  which  appeared  in  this  library 
from  1870  to  1884,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
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"The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  work  on  the  stupidity  of 
animals  (human  animals),  showing  how  little  they  know ; 
how  sadly  they  miss  their  nohle  opportunities  for  culture  ; 
bow  low  and  capricious  their  ambitions  ;  how  stolidly  content 
and  conceited  they  are  in  their  ignorance ;  how  easily  they 
are  cheated  and  trapped  by  their  own  instincts,  and  then 
become  at  once  the  game,  the  servant,  the  food,  and  the 
philosophic   wonder  of  man ;  .  .  .  the  demonstrably  true 
perishes  or  is  forgotten  .  .  .  while  the  demonstrably  false 
is  renewed  day  by  day ;  ...  all  human  philosophy  is  but  a 
circle  of  non-expertness ;  the  universe  in  which  we  crawl  is 
a  wheel  in  which  the  science  of  the  demonstrably  true  is 
but  a  little  hub,  while  the  false  and  undemonstrable  ex- 
tends towards  an  infinite  periphery.  .  .  .  Not  ideas,  not 
truth,  not  reason,  not  the  demonstrable,  but  the  undemon- 
strable and  the  demonstrably  false  have  ruled  and  are  des- 
tined to  rule  all  the  higher  .  .  .  animals.     The  need  of  the 
age  is   to  .  .  .  analyze  and   organize   its  weaknesses,  its 
blanders,  and  its  diseases." 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  FAVORITE  POISONS 

TO  DEGENERACY 

THE  early  student  of  human  degeneracy  was  the 
French  Dr.  Morel,  who,  in  1857,  first  intro- 
duced into  medical  science  its  characteristics  and 
causes.  Since  then  the  subject  has  been  most  indus- 
triously pursued  by  many  investigators,  especially 
French  and  Grerman,  and  there  is  now  a  large  amount 
of  literature  on  the  subject. 

Human  degeneracy  is,  of  course,  a  deviation  from 
the  normal    man,  who  represents  the  soundest  and 
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highest  development  of  all  bodily  organs,  maintained 
iu  a  well-balanced  state. 

The  scientists  group  the  degeneTates  into  classes,  the 
lowest  being,  of  course,  the  idiots  and  maniacs.  One 
group  includes  those  who  are  simply  weak  minded. 
The  highest  class  includes  the  intelligent  degenerates, 
whom  Max  Nordau  most  enjoys  discussing. 

Dr.  Nordau's  standard  of  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual perfection  is  high,  and  according  to  it  few  of 
lis  wholly  escape  his  sharp  discriminations.  For  the 
purpose  of  instituting  proper  comparisons,  however, 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  set  before  us  a  perfect 
standard  of  the  highest  development 

We  must  assume  that  man  is  perfect  only  with 
full  integrity  of  cell  and  tissue  structure,  as  well  as 
form  and  color  of  blood -corpuscles.  He  should  be 
free  from  bli?iiiisli,  and  his  organization  should  pre- 
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portrait  of  his  wonderful  creation ;  and-  yet  we  can  get  a 
glimpse  of  him  by  collecting  the  hints  which  they  have 
scattered  through  their  works,  and  particularly  by  reversing 
^Leir  description  of  abnormal  men.  As  in  photography,  we 
must  rely  on  negatives  for  a  likeness. 

''The  normal  man  is  5  feet  and  6,173,958  inches  tall, 
a.Qd  weighs  148  pounds^  7  ounces  and  3  grains.     His  pulse 
-never  exceeds  68  beats,  nor  his  respiration  16  breaths  per 
minute.     He  requires  300  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour. 
He  chooses  his  food  by  weight,  taking  care  that  the  pro- 
portion of  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  shall  not  vary 
bj  a  milligram.     Watch  him  at  his  meal  I     How  conscien- 
tiously he  masticates  !     How  regularly  he  sips  his  tumbler 
of  water !     You  might  imagine  you  were  witnessing  a  reli- 
gious rite.     A  clook  measures  his  stint  of  sleep,  a  pedometer 
hii  walking.     His  features  are  so  regular  that  they  might 
have  been  drawn  with  a  pair  of  compasses.     Both  sides  of 
bis  face,  both  hemispheres  of  his  skull,  correspond.  .  .  . 
The  normal  man  is  a  convenience  for  reckoning  and  no 
more." 

This  description  is  delightful.  It  would  have  been 
less  amusing  but  far  easier  had  the  facetious  professor 
attempted  to  describe  a  normal  bird,  a  normal  fish,  a 
normal  invertebrate,  for  they  are  the  rule  and  not 
the  rare  exception,  as  is  the  case  with  man.  To  prove 
that  "  civilized  society  is  not  withering  at  the  top," 
the  Professor  deserves  our  thanks  for  investigating 
the  physical  conditions  of  530  of  our  greatest  public 
writers,  statesmen,  scientists,  inventors,  philosophers, 
agitators,  musicians,  poets,  etc.,  of  the  last  century. 
He  found  that  they  possessed  unusual  vitality  and  a 
greater  average  longevity  by  thirty  years  than  the 
ordinary  folk«     He  found  that  even  the  poets,  who 
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are  supposed  to  die  young,  lived  in  full  vigor  to  an 
average  three  score  and  six  years. 

"  Surely,  we  need  to  reverae  our  conception  of  tbe  path- 
ology of  poets,"  exclaims  lie ;  "the  poet  is  not  a  man  irho 
diea  young,  but  a  man  who  keeps  his  imagination,  sym- 
pathy, and  emotions  young  as  long  as  he  lives." 

Of  course  he  does,  for  it  requires  a  superior  human 
machine  to  do  superior  work.  If  a  poor  rickety 
machine  uf  any  kind  can  do  superior  work,  it  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  regrettable  feature 
remains  that  if  much  could  be  accomplished  with  an 
imperfect  machine,  so  much  better  results  could  have 
been  accomplished  with  a  perfect  one. 

As  a  rule  it  is  not  the  workers  who  are  the  gnarled 
growths  of  society.   They  are  rather  its  rare  blossom9, 

J  results  only  of  livgieuic  conditions.     The;  normal 
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of  three  kinds,  namely,  the  physical  or  bodily^  the  physio- 
logical, and  the  mental  stigmata.  An  enormous  amount  of 
interest  has  been  excited  chiefly  through  the  work  of  Lorn- 
brofio,  about  the  investigation  of  bodily  stigmata.  The 
matter  is  being  overdone,  but  there  is  a  fundamental  truth 
in  the  significance  of  the  bodily  anomalies  supposed  to 
characterize  the  degenerates.  They  consist  of  peculiarities 
in  the  development  of  the  bony  system,  the  shape  of  the 
head,  the  conformation  of  the  ears,  the  palate,  the  hands, 
the  toes,  and  other  parts  of  the  body." 

Most  works  on  "  Degeneracy  "  are  profusely  illus- 
trated, showing  the   imperfections   most   commonly 
seen  in  the  various  features  of  the  human  body.     The 
study,    though    disagreeable,   is   wholesome,   for  by 
training   the   eye   to  an   appreciation   of   soundness 
and  beauty,  and  in  studying  the  causes  of  physical, 
mental,  and   moral  deformity  in  all  its   stages,  one 
comes  more  than  ever  to  despise  and  abhor  our  al- 
most universal  unsanitary  practices  which  so  pervert 
nature  and  so  mortgage  progeny  to  conditions  of  the 
unfit 

A  volume  could  be  written  on  the  peculiarities  of 
feature  and  expression  of  the  tobacco,  alcohol,  opium, 
arsenic,  tea,  and  other  poison  takers.  It  requires  no 
great  expert  to  read  in  the  face  the  story  of  any  kind 
of  poison  habit.  One  may  read  not  only  the  story, 
but  each  chapter  of  it,  the  habit  being  always  marked 
as  it  is  always  progressive.  In  truth,  one  should 
study  degeneracy  in  order  to  overcome  and  remedy  it. 
Poor  humanity  is  becoming  devitalized  so  ixradually 
and  imperceptibly  that  a  halt  should  often  be  made 
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for  tlie  purpose  of   taking  an   inventory  of   health, 
beauty,  and  ciiaracter.^ 

1)t.  Nordau  classes  all  artists  and  writers  who  do 
not  move  us  in  moral  directions  as  degeoeratea. 

"  Some  critics  say  impBtientlj,"  declares  Dana,  "  that 
thoy  do  not  care  for  the  man  if  only  his  work  be  beautiful ; 
but  the  things  caunot  he  entirely  dissuciatid.  If  tlie 
ia  really  a  form  of  decay,  liis  art  will  show  it  in  time ; 
the  putrid  tish,  it  uiay  ahine,  but  it  amoUs." 

One  might  say  of  the  higher-class  degenerates  that 
they  are  undertoiied.  They  are  the  sp mi-failures  in 
life,  who  just  miss  success.  They  lack  the  acute  per- 
ception, the  sound  judgment,  the  desire  for  close  appli- 
cation or  for  arduous  or  continuous  work  so  keenly 
enjoyed  by  normal  man. 

Again,  the  degenerate  ia  crueL  The  spirit  that 
enjoys  killing,  and,  more  than  ever,  killing  what 
harms  him  not,  ia  more  or  less  abnormal  and  vicious. 

lARBin  sayfl  Mr.  Tliiiio:  — 

"  The  dcgpneratc  hub  alsoaoine  petuliarities  of  bodily  funL-tion,  Buot 
a>  weaknoi^  of  the  circuLution.  iHuk  of  power  to  endure  fnligue  .  ,  . 
sterility,  and  allied  VEaVnesBes.  TtioEw  form  the  pfaysiologleDl  atig- 
matk.  The  tiro  moat  ohnmctfristic  are  no  eitrsme  eDiotionaliam  and 
impoliiiveiiDHi.  .  .  . 

"  The  def^DETTitc  Id  all  cases  Ima  defuvts  in  moral  sensibility  which 
lire  iiolipenlilp  in  nil  who  hnve  tnorHdlj  ilevintwl  rroiti  th«  type. 
(Tnclnrlying  nil  is  nii  insUbility  of  mind,  a  l»ulc  of  mental  eqnilib- 
riuDi.  The  inlvlliKeiit  dejfvnKniti^  in  uiie  who  nmkes  the  judi  ' 
grievr.  .  .  ,  Asiocinti-il  with  all  di'^ii'iieracy,  again,  is  the  iuherenl 
weakness  of  reproiluction  of  the  Ffpfein.  The  rhildn-n  of  tlie 
entc,  if  suj  eKiKt,  ms  more  deei'>>«rat«,  and  the  faniil;  diu  onb  N«i 
pair  of  dt^nerntM  cau  aurroiinil  themselvea  with  healthy  ahlldrsn.' 
losauity,  eriminaliti'  inehrii't"  imbecility,  are  the 
lower  types." 
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It  comes  under  the  head   of  mild  insanity.      The 
extreme  type  of  insanity  seeks  to  kill  and  destroy. 

In  the  study  of  degeneracy,  the  relationship  of 
criminals  and  degenerates  is  especially  interesting, 
and  when  more  is  imderstood  on  the  subject  there 
will  be  more  pity  for  criminals  and  less  of  it  for  the 
causes  of  d^eneracy.  It  is  now  an  accepted  fact 
that  habitual  criminals  and  the  insane,  —  includ- 
ing the  half  insane,  the  hysterical,  the  inebriates, 
the  dipsomaniacs,  and  other  victims  of  nervous 
disorders,  —  have  all  something  in  common  in  that 
they  are  degenerates  and  not  physically  and  morally 
sound.^ 

^  As  Dr.  Morel  says :    *'  It  is  impossible   to  study  human  de- 
generacy without  seeing  the  intimate  connection  between  insanity, 
the  dwarfing  of  the  species,  and  aU  nervous  and  other  bodily  dis- 
ondera,  with  vice  and  crime  ;  and  in  devising  comprehensive  meas- 
Dres  for   prevention,    one    becomes    involved    in   the   questions   of 
anitary  legn$lation,  education  (religious  and  intellectual),  the  pre- 
tention of  crime,  diet,  lodging,  amusements,  occupations,  and  a  host 
of  subjects." 

After  visiting  the  principal  lunatic  asylums  of  Europe,  and  hav- 
ing conducted  scientific  correspondence  with  leading  physicians.  Dr. 
Morel  again  says  :  — 

"The  incessant  progression  in  Europe,  not  only  of  mental  aliena- 
tion, but  of  all  those  abnormal  states  which  are  in  special  affinity 
lith  physical  and  moral  evil  in  mankind,  struck  my  attention.  Every- 
where I  heard  physicians  complaining  of  the  increasing  number  of 
the  insane,  and  the  criminal  and  moral  statistics  of  not  only  France, 
but  all  Europe  and  America. 

**The  uniformity  of  physical  defects  indicates  the  pre-existence  of 
causes  which  agitate  in  an  invariable  manner,  and  which  create  types 
of  a  determined  character.  Distinctive  characters  result  from  fixed 
and  invariable  rules. 

"The  constantly  increasing  number  of  suicides,  of  crimes,  of 
offences  against  propriety,  the  debasement  of  the  race,  which  in  many 
localities  can  no  longer  fulfil  the  conditions  formerly  required  for 
military  service,  are  indisputable  facts.     These  are  proved  by  figures 
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In  the  study  of  the  deterioration  of  races,  one  turns 
with  pleasure  to  the  most  perfect  that  ever  existed, 
when  physical  superiority  was  the  (ashion.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  not  only  del^hted  to 
immortalize  their  physical  glory  in  marble  and  color, 
but  to  honor  it  in  all  phases  of  life.  To  gain  a  prize 
at  the  Olympian  games  raised  a  man  and  his  prc^ny 
from  obscurity  to  fame.  Physical  development  waa 
the  subject  of  most  serious  study  on  the  part  of  both 
the  individual  and  the  state.  What  they  accom- 
plished in  art,  literature,  and  world  power  resulted 
from  the  dominant  idea  that  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  strength  go  liand  in  hand. 

We  shall  not,  like  the  Spartans,  cast  weaklings 
aside  to  die,  or  treat  them  when  grown  with  such 
o[)en  contempt  that  they  will  wish  to  he  dead.  We 
must  recognize,  however,  that  all  imperfections  exert 
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a  baneful  eflPect  on  the  race;  that  degenerates  are 
debasers  of  the  race,  and  that  the  great  principles 
of  humanity  have  received  a  serious  injury  on  their 

account 

'^\fen,'*  says  Francis  Galton  ("Race  Culture"),  "have 
long  been  exempt  from  the  full  rigor  of  natural  selection, 
aod  have  become  more  mongrel  in  their  breed  than  any 
other  animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Darwin  shows  us  how  health,  strength,  and  beauty 
determine  choice  among  the  lower  animals,  and  of  the 
natural  beneficent  results  to  race  culture.  Other 
writers  also  tell  us  how  man,  who  would  scorn  the 
idea  of  breeding.animals  with  disease  or  even  weak- 
ness, will  still  advocate  marriages  into  families  of 
hereditary  taint  or  with  habits  of  self  poison,  equally 
pernicious  to  race  culture.  The  need  of  stimulant  is 
itself  a  taint.  It  is  an  ugly  sign  of  decadence.  The 
normal  man  does  not  need  poison.^ 

If  the  human  stream  is  tainted  and  the  human  soil 
impure,  one  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  how  con- 
siderably the  poison  habit  is  responsible  for  it.  The 
vast  army  of  poison  takers  who  are  conscious  of 
nerves,  of  heart,  of  digestion,  of  the  fatigue  of  devital- 

1  **The  only  way  to  begin  to  stamp  out  hereditary  disease,"  says 
Dr.  Preston,  **is  to  direct  the  tide  of  public  opinion  toward  it.  .  .  . 
Those  who  are  to  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  next  geiiem- 
tion,  should  be  warned  before  they  take  a  step  into  the  dark,  and 
should  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  their 
country,  to  propagate  a  pure  race.  Now  the  strongest  point  in  a 
selection  must  be  first  and  foremost  pure,  healthy  blood.  We  know 
that  the  race  can  be  improved,  as  is  shown  by  analogies  among  the 
lower  animals,  and  yet  we  continually  see  the  rapidly  increasing  mass 
of  impure  blood  poured  into  the  general  current." 
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ized  blood,  all  tltose,  indeed,  who  (eel  that  they  nt 
some  poison  stimulant,  however  small,  are  the  weeds 
that  choke  nationnl  life.     The  perveraion  of  the  race 
is  greatest  from  tliis  source.     However,  the  more  one  ] 
studies  these  questions  the  less  pessimistic  one  be- 
L-om<39  concerning  human  life.     In  fact,  one  is  forced 
to  believe  tliat  the  great  Creator  intended  this  world 
for  an  earthly  paradise,  and  that  health,  beauty,  liap- 
piness,  and  success  are  the  natural  birthright  of  man. 
In  this  new  light  the  problem  of  human  misfortune   I 
is  an  easy  one,  and  we  lenrn  that  the  chief  duty  of   I 
mankind  is  physical  culture;  the  chief  duty  of  the 
educator,  the  preacher,  the  parent,  and  the  legislator 
is  to  teach  and  circumvent  what  most  contributes  to  ] 
the  degeneration  of  mankind. 

Of  course  the  field  for  the  study  of  degeneracy  is 
large.  It  includes  not  only  personal  habits,  diet, 
exercise,  mode  of  dress,  air,  light,  climate,  and  all 
questions  of  sanitation  which  are  under  the  control 
of  every  intelligent  being,  but  the  study  of  physiol- 
ogy and  iuheritance.  It  includes,  in  fact,  the  con- 
sideration  of  all  the  causes  and  agencies  which  serve 
to  change  the  physical  organization  for  better  or  for 


Lankosfer  Bays  ;    "  Degeneracy  is  a  gradual  change  of  ] 

structures  by  whiah  the  uranism  becomes  ndupted  to  leu 

varied  and   leaa  comploK  conditions  of  life,  us  progression 

ia  A  gradual  change  of  structure  in  which  the  organism  ba- 

comes  attn^teii  tu  the  mom  niid  more  varied  and  complex 

(HHicjttiotj  ^   of  life.     lu   other   words,    life    is   poorer  and 

poorer  o^  richer  and  richer  as  forces  exist  wliieh  are  pre- 

seriviliV^  ordestvuctlvc  of  the  race." 
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Degeneracy  is  oftenest  felt  in  tlie  want  of  endur- 
ance. The  reason  for  tlie  laggard  by  tlie  wayside,  the 
unsuccessful,  is  physical  He  may  have  been  born 
tired,  or  he  may  have  been  the  spendthrift  of  hia  own 
vital  forces.  Howuver  a  degenerate  condition  may 
have  been  acquired,  tlie  integrity  of  cell  and  tissue 
structure  is  lost,  and  along  with  it  has  departed  the 
force  of  physical  and  menial  power. 

A  recent  writer  says  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  free 
to  confess  that  in  his  opinion  the  brains  of  the  modem 
generation  of  Britons  showed  a  deterioration  of  power 
as  compared  with  the  brain  power  of  the  Elizabetlian 
period. 

"It  is  Reiiurftlly  agreed  among  scholars,"  said  be,  "that 
the  ancient  Greek  briiiii  represeiittd  the  high  water  tide 
mark  of  tlio  human  intellect,  frum  which  the  tide  is  now 
steadily  receding." 

The  accumulation  of  centuries  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge should,  of  course,  result  in  elevating  the  human 
race  to  an  ever  higiier  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
standard.  The  hosts  of  King  Poison,  however,  like 
ewarms  of  di;\astating  locusts,  have  swept  the  earth 
in  a  westward  march.  They  conquered  the  jieoplea 
of  the  East,  and  then  took  to  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy  and  Spain.  They  have  partially  conquered 
France  and  IJelgium,  and  with  roleutlcss  hold  are  now 
fastened  on  other  countries.  Have  they  left  onoiigli 
of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  nice  to  decide  what  j^hall 
be  done  with  it?  It  is  time  that  dominant  race 
should  lake  the  matter  in  hand.  The  lumr  is  already 
late.  It  boasts  a  leader.4hi|>  in  civilization.  It  talks 
of  its  love  of  peace,  and  yet  the  spirit  of  the  middle 
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ages  did  not  turn  more  readily  to  war.  It  talks  of 
morality,  and  yet  cliurch,  college,  and  State  are  moral 
contortionists  before  tbia  poison  king  of  hosts.  It 
talks  of  physical  health,  and  yet  in  both  England  and 
America  there  is  now  per  capita  three  times  as  much 
idiocy,  lunacy,  and  disease  as  fifty  years  ago.* 

lu  examining  Uterattire  on  the  subject  of  degener- 
acy, it  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  reasons  given 
for  its  cause.  A  vast  library  tells  us  how  alcohol  is 
.  the  chief  cause  of  the  degeneration  of  the  human  race. 
A  newer  literature  is  springing  up  to  divide  that  place 
of  demoniac  honor  with  tobacco.  In  China  the  reign- 
ing potentiite  of  degenerotion  is  opium.  Let  it  rather 
be  said  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  human  de- 
generacy is  our  favorite  poison.  Poison  of  any  kind 
can  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary  towards  the 
decadence  of  man. 
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The  French  race  was  originally  a  physically  strong 
one.   They  are  naturally  of  all  nations    the   most 
industrious  and  frugal     They  are  naturally  quick  of 
perception   and  fond   of  research.     Their  scientists 
lead  those  of  the   world.     They   naturally   aim   at 
perfection  in  all  they  undertake,  expending  infinite 
{»ains  for  best  results.     They  are  naturally  the  most 
artistic  people  of  the  earth,  their  art  instincts  pervad- 
ing all  their  industries.     They  possess  naturally  the 
/acuity  of  initiation,  the  power  of  undertaking  great 
enterprises.     They  do  not  lack  naturally  in  disinter- 
estedness and  idealistic  enthusiasm.     From  ancient 
physical  and  mental  greatness  they  have  inherited 
vast  power  of  recuperation,  which  it  has  been  hard 
to  overcome.    "  France  has  fallen  never  to  rise,"  said 
Joseph  II.,  expressing  the  general  opinion  of  states- 
men   of    the    eighteenth    century,  just    before    the 
Revolution.     Shortly  after,  under  Napoleon,  France 
subjugated   all    the   nations    of    Europe.      Prostrate 
twenty-five   years   later,  France   again   recuperated, 
forcing  respect  from  the  nations  which  had  subdued 
her. 

But  she  has  now  an  enemy  less  easy  to  conquer, 
and  from  whose  prowess  it  is  less  easy  to  recuperate. 
It  is  a  devouring  rot,  a  corroding  rust,  which  is  eating 
into  the  life  of  all  civilized  nations,  but  which  in  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  has  progressed  in  a  geometrical 
ratio  in  the  life  of  poor  France.  The  increase  of  the 
use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  absinthe,  and  other  poisons, 
not  only  by  French  men  but  French  women,  has 
dealt  a  blow  to  France  from  which  a  greater  effort 
will  be  necessary  to  recover  than  from  the  pestilence 
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of  war.  Will  she  be  equal  to  the  conflict  ?  Qod 
grant  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  booka  lately  writ- 
ten on  the  degeneracy  of  France,  and  the  way  of 
escape,  is  the  one  before  mentioned  by  Edward 
Deniolins,  "Anglo-Saxon  Superiority:  To  what  is 
it  due?" 

He  does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  great  evil  of 
all  mankind,  —  the  favorite  poison  scourge  that  steals 
away  national  health,  national  intelligence,  national 
energy,  and  national  honor.  However,  apart  from  this 
oversight,  his  treatment  of  the  subject  ia  very  inter- 
esting, and  he  is  verj-  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  find  a 
remedy. 

"  Wo  know  but  too  well,"  says  he,  "  that  the  number  of 
is  diiiiiiiit<liiiig  year  by  year,  and    that 
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America  (which  we  occupied  from  Canada  to  Louisiana), 
in  India,  at  Mauritius,  in  Egypt.     He  rules  America,  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States ;  Africa,  by  Egypt  and  the 
(^ape ;  Asia,  by  India  and  Burniah  ;  Australasia,  by  Aus- 
tria and  New  Zealand ;  Europe  and  the  whole  world,  by 
liis  trade,  industries,  and  policy. 

"  That  race  seems  destined  to  succeed  the  Koman  Em- 
pire in  the  government  of  the  world. 

^'The   Anglo-Saxon  world   is   now  at   the  head  of  the 
niofit  active,  the  most  progressive,  the  most   overflowing 
civilization.     Men  of  this  race  have  no  sooner  established 
themselves  on  any  spot  in  the  world  than  they  transform 
it  by  introducing  with  marvellous  rapidity  the  latest  pro- 
gressive innovations  of  our  European   communities.     And 
often  these  younger  societies  succeed  in  outstripping  us. 
They   already   call   us,  with   a   certain   disdain,  the   Old 
World.     And,  indeed,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  do 
look  somewhat  old  by  the  side  of  these,  our  juniors.  .  .  . 
See  what  has  become  of  southern  America  under  Spanish 
and   Portuguese  rule,  and  behold  the  transformation   of 
northern  America  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.     It  is 
like  night  and  day.     It   is  not  sufficient  to  point  out  this 
superiority,    to  denounce'    it   in    Parliament   or   in   the 
press,  or  to  shake  our  fists  at  UAnglais^  like  augry  old 
women. 

"We  shall  examine  the  situation  as  men  who  will  be 
equal  to  it,  as  scientists  who  will  analyze  it  with  exactness 
aud  most  deliberately,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
real  properties. 

"The  question,  indeed,  is  to  find  out  the  secret  of  that 
extraordinary  aptitude  to  civilization,  and  the  means  of 
doiug  it.  Such  an  investigation  for  our  sons  und  our- 
selves is  a  question  of  life  or  death.  Eecrimination  is  easier 
than  adopting  the  ways  of  the  strong." 
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M.  Demulins  travelled  throughout  England  to  study 
the  school  systems  and  the  general  training  of  the 
young : — 

"Their aim,"  said  he,  "is  to  achieve  a  hamaonious  de- 
velopment of  all  the  humau  fecultioa.  Tlio  boy  is  to 
beuome  a  complete  man,  bo  as  to  be  capable  of  fulfilling 
all  the  ends  of  life.  .  .  .  One  of  the  professors  of  a  famoua 
boys'  school  told  me,  '  Our  aim  is  to  develop  phy^tal 
education  .  .  .  ciiurg}'  of  enterprise,  and  the  exact  appre- 
ciation of  any  accomplished  work.  Many  breakdowns  in 
life  are  caused  by  bodily  weakness.  In  onr  schoolrooms, 
thanks  to  our  system  of  food,  of  dress,  and  of  living, 
strong  and  soiintl  men  arc  made.  .  .  .  We  have  to  deal 
little  with  illness.  Our  mode  of  life  teaches  young  men 
that  good  healtli  ought  to  be  the  general  rule,  and  that 
disease  is  the  consequence  of  error,  ignorance,  vice,  over- 
work,   and    inisconcoptions   of    what  work    ought  to  be.' 
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"Toung  men  brought  up  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  way  — 
that  is,  made  strong  in  their  bodies,  accustomed  to  material 
ficts  ,  .  .  looking  upon  life  as  a  battle  —  bring  a  super- 
abaodanoe  of  youthful  strength  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
of  existence ;  they  enjoy  these  difficulties,  expect  them, 
triumph  over  them ;  fitted  as  they  are  for  the  strife,  they 
improve  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  in  their  element. 

**And  now  judge,  compare,  and  come  to  a  decision.  I 
We  tried  to  show  what  are  the  hidden  springs  which 
move  that  race  to  threaten  and  invade  the  older  and  more 
decrepit  societies.  .  .  . 

"The  great  peril,  the  great  rivalry  are  not,  as  we  think, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine ;  militarism  and  socialism 
will  spare  us  the  trouble  of  getting  rid  of  that  enemy  —  and 
that  before  long. 

"  The  great  peril,  the  great  rivalry  are  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  .  .  . 
The  man  is  not  much  considered,  because  he  does  not  come, 
like  the  German,  along  with  high  battalions  and  perfected 
weapons ;  he  is  despised  because  he  arrives  with  his  plough 
and  by  himself.  This  comes  from  our  being  ignorant  of 
what  that  plough  is  worth,  and  what  that  man  is  worth. 

"  When  once  we  know  that,  we  shall  know  where  the 
danger  is,  and  at  the  same  time  where  the  remedy  lies." 


The  Anglo-Saxon  race  must  not  feel  too  much  flat- 
tered by  the  words  of  this  astute  French  patriot. 

Persia,  Italy,  and  Spain  were  once  great.  They 
had  their  turns  at  dominating  the  world,  and  now  in 
the  great  triumphal  march  of  the  Kings  —  alcohol, 
opium,  nicotine  —  they  have  arrived  in  full  force  in 
England  and  America,  and  what  will  be  the  result? 
Will  England  and  America  succumb  to  the  insidious 
destroyers  ? 
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Auotliur  book,  "  Grandeur  et  DecaJenee  des  Fran- 
^ais,"  by  ftastoii  Routier,  is  moat  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  of  degeneracy.  "  On  doit 
uu  Pcuple  In  veriU,"  says  the  title-page,  while  the 
preface  ends  as  follows:  — 

"But  ill  sixty  vearR,  if  some  one  chancM  to  read  this 
biKik,  be  will  l>o  eiir|inscd  to  dJBcover  the  picture  impartial 
and  iiiihap]>ily  ton  like  netuid  Prance;  he  will  appreciate 
tiiu  just  VHlnu  uf  tliin  cry  of  grief  aud  auguidh  of  a  French 

writer,  this  cry  of  uhinu  of  a  patriot." 

M.  Routier  dwells  on  the  glories  of  ancient  France, 
its  great  thinkers,  writers,  and  eomiuanders,  and  can 
now  — 

"  Only  blush  and  u'ec]>  for  the  France  of  to-day  ...  a 
country  of  coiirtu^Liis  .  .  .  uad  debaucheries.     What  decs- 
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"In  the  different  epochs  of  our  history  we  have  had  our 

times  of  retrogression,  —  let  us  not  fall  again  into  the  errors 

of  the  past.     Let  us  not  forget  that  corruption  and  shame- 

iessoess  touched  only  the  aristocracy  and  fiatUe  bourgeoisie, 

in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  but  that  to-day  the  entire  mass 

0!  our  people  are  being  perverted  and  corrupted,  which  is 

ft  thousand  times  graver.     When  a  part  of  the  people  is 

contaminated,  a  revolution  may  save  the  masses  by  a  vigor- 

008  loite  of  blood,  but  when  all  are  tainted  there  is  no  longer 

a  remedy.     It  is  irremediable  decadence,  decomposition,  and 

death. 

"  We  often  allude  to  that  too  corrupted  society  at  the  end 
of  the  second  empire,  as  being  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes 
and  disasters  of  the  terrible  year.  EJi,  hien/  what  was 
the  frivolity,  the  debauchery,  the  careless  legerete  of  that 
epoch,  in  the  presence  of  the  frightful  state  of  morals  of 
to-day  1 

*'  France  is  ill.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  prosperity  ; 
it  has  a  magnificent  army,  an  excellent  navy,  immense 
colonies,  and  solid  finance,  and  takes  its  place  worthily  in 
the  world,  but  it  has  an  alarming  sore  in  tho  body  which 
denaturalizes  it,  deprives  it  of  its  qualities,  renders  it  mor- 
bid. It  is  about  to  transform  and  change  tlie  soul  of  our 
race.  This  mad  and  criminal  attempt,  this  monstrous  mental 
aberration  !  It  is  against  that  that  we  should  struggle  with 
all  our  force,  without  rest,  and  without  mercy.  Patriotism 
even  is  becoming  undermined ;  one  would  make  of  Fmnce 
a  j)€ople  of  amusement-hunters,  of  miserable  beings  greedy 
for  distractions  and  plays,  reclaiming  the  pafioin  ef  rir- 
rpmipjf  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  its  decadence,  a  people  with- 
out morals,  without  religion,  without  enthusiasm,  witlioiit 
patriotic  faith  .  .  .  and  forging  for  themselves  chains  whicli 
some  day  will  strangle  them.  Frenchmen,  with  the  aid  of 
all,  that  sliall  not  be! 
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"A  display  of  demorolizatiDn  among  the  rich  or  the 
classes  which  direct  has  always  preceded  the  falls  of  empire 
and  the  ruin  of  society.  In  the  great  epochs  of  the  history 
of  all  peoples,  the  rich  and  noble  classes  have  afforded  an 
example  of  virtue.  Vice  and  debauchery  have  been  the 
monstrous  exception. 

"  Let  us  here  stop  and  say  that  it  is  rather  the  fault 
of  fusiiion  than  of  money  that  makes  out  entertainments 
and  out  luxuries  iniquitous.  Money  brings  its  power  of 
good.  It  is  but  perversion  of  the  proper  use  of  money  as 
the  improper  use  of  physical  strength  that  is  the  curse.^ 

"...  Ancient  French  virtues  are  now  but  an  object  of 
derision  among  la  haute  aociete  of  Paris.  It  is  to  be  feared 
tliat  what  tjie  unscrupulous  and  criminal  seek  to  provoke 
by  their  writitigs,  by  their  propaganda  in  the  theatres  and 
concert»<  is,  that  thai  giuigreiie  from  on  high  will  descend 
to  tlie  people ;  that  the  absence  of  morals  and  of  principle 
will    extend  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  soul  of  the  entire 
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Let  us  turn  a  minute  to  speak  of  conditions  in 

America.     Let  us  not  indulge  in  a  too  pious  feeling, 

when  reading  of  the  decadence  of  ancient  Eome  or  of 

modern  France,  for  we  have  a  cancerous  sore  in  the 

national  life  at  home,  and  the  inclination  of  our  haute 

sociite  is  to  imitate  the  so-called  luxuries  of  decadent 

nations,  and  especially  in  what  is  the  real  cause  of 

their  downfall,  —  the  encouragement  of   the  poison 

mania. 

Concerning  "  degeneracy  '*  in  France,  there  was  re- 
cently published  in  Tfie  New  Voice  (Chicago)  a  remark- 
able appeal  from  a  French  prelate,  Monseigneur  Latty, 
Bishop  of  Chalons.  The  Bishop  has  taken  very  ad- 
vanced ground  for  a  Frenchman,  in  declaring  even 
the  mildest  fermented  drinks  to  be  poison.  The 
pastoral  letter  makes  a  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages. 
To  the  editor  of  the  Voice,  who  had  asked  for  his 
pamphlet,  Monseigneur  Latty  wrote :  — 

**  May  God  aid  us  in  ridding  Christian  peoples,  and 
through  them  all  others,  of  this  infernal  curse  "  (the  alcohol 
habit). 

A  few  extracts  from  the  pamphlet  are  as  follows  :  — 

"It  is  a  subject  (alcohol)  which  in  the  past  few  years 
has  occupied,  disturbed,  and  frightened  all  Europe,  and 
France  in  particular.  It  is  urgent  to  make  heard  a  cry 
of  alarm  at  the  peril  that  lAenaces  us,  so  grave  and  so 
saddening  are  the  facts  before  my  eyes.  ...  One  is 
justified  in  believing  that  alcohol  is  at  the  present  time 
the  chief  and  the  most  deadly  of  the  plagues  that  infest 
humanity. 

"What  is  it,  indeed,  that  distinguishes  the   nature  of 
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niiiii  I  lloasoii.  In  what  consists  iiis  ui-lfare  (  It  is  tli.'ii 
be  uiay  be  anil  live  in  acconlancc  with  Ins  reason.  But 
poison  takes  from  man  tlie  use  of  his  reaiion.  It  takes  it 
from  him  at  first  at  iutervals  more  or  lew  frequeat,  and 
then  little  by  little  it  strikes  at  reason  itself  ia  its  essential 
organs.  It  exposes  him  to  all  evil,  in  altering  the  chief 
faculty  which  urges  him  towards  the  good. 

"  This  poison  vice  upsets  the  marvellous  order  of  the 
hninan  machine.  There  is  no  longer  to  be  found  there 
either  the  proper  proportion  or  Imlance  between  the  various 
parts  or  powers,  not  the  measure  between  the  passions  and 
their  ohjecta,  —  nothing  that  expresses  harmony  and  union 
of  the  forces  tliat  make  up  humanity.  There  is  no  longer 
beauty,  or  the  least  vestige  of  moral  energy.  It  is  a  mptura 
of  the  human  bond  without  death  ;  a  sort  of  disaoliition  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  man.  .  ■  . 

"Will  we  underslaml  it  at  last.  Christians  of  Franco  I 
Do  you  not  know  that  all  aloohol  is  poison,  —  that  alcohol 
of  the  purest  wine  is  a  toiic  agent  of  certain  and  unfailing 
effect}" 

After  repeating  scientific  demonstration  of  the 
action   of  alcohol   on   the    body,   the   Bishop  again 

saj's  :  — 
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''I  do  not  speak  of  disease  unavowed  or  undefinod  — 

itoppage  for  work  or  unfitness  for  it ;  and  from  all  this 

coming  forth  as  a  necessary  and  terribly  acoasing  product ; 

I  ^0  not  speak  of  that  crowd  of  children,  impressed  by  the 

example  of  parents  and  who  become  themselves  the  prey  of 

the  infernal  and  implacable  scourge. 

"Let  U3  not  water  flowers  with  alcohol  —  these  child 

flowers  so  tender,  so  delicate,  that  God  has  made,  smiling 

15  joy,  and  sweet  as  hope,  which  should  be  nourished  with 

oaoght  but  milk,  dew,  and  love  ;  these  flowers  of  promisb  of 

which  the  fatherland  and  Heaven  await  together  the  fruits 

of  honor  and  of  virtue ;  yes,  too  often  they  are  watered 

with  the  poisoned  liquid  which  fades  and  kills  them  —  they, 

so  frail,  and  it,  so  powerful  and  deadly.     Who  thus  plunges 

their  first  roots   into  death)     Who  mixes  in  their  first 

tissues  the  germs  of  all  diseases   and   all  vices?      Who 

vitiates  day  by  day  the  blood  and  virtues  of  our  race  ? 

*^What  greater  calamity  desolates  the  earth  than  the 
hjdra  of  poison  %  Tell  me,  if  you  know.  And  you  do  not 
tremble  at  it  %  You  are  not  in  the  least  alarmed  %  Would 
you  console  yourselves  in  thinking,  perliaps,  t})at  men  have 
been  drinking  for  a  long  time,  and  that  for  all  that  the 
human  race  does  not  seem  likely  to  perish  yet  ]  As  if  no 
people  had  ever  weakened,  fallen,  disappeared.  Half  a 
century  ago  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  France  wjis  from 
eight  to  ten  litres  per  man.  Wo  are  to-day  in  tlio  last 
rank  of  sobriety  with  a  consumption  of  fifty-six  litres  of 
alcohol  per  man.  Can  we  escape  this  rapid  increase  1  Ih 
it  with  impunity  that  we  have  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  saloons  ;  one  for  every  forty  men]  And  can 
alcohol,  by  leading  Frenchmen  to  immorality,  disease,  and 
death  give  to  France  healthy,  robust,  numerous  gj'nerationsl 
Let  us  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  certain  term  of  it8  destruc- 
tion, and   let  us  believe  science   when,  through   Professor 
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Debove,  it  tells  us  tliat  '  it  wears  out  tlie  race  at  both  ends 
by  increasing  the  mortality'  and  diminishing  the  natality,  or 

in  producing  only  degenerates.' " 

The  Bishop  speaks  at  length  ot  the  consumption 
of  the  various  poisonous  drinks  in  his  own  diocese 
among   men,  women,  and  cliildren :  — 

"  My  heart  fails  and  my  eyes  fill  with  teara  at  the  apec- 
toclc  of  tiie  numerous  ills  thiit  tlie  water  of  death  produces 
in  this  or  that  portion  of  thu  flock  con6ded  to  my  guard. 
Certainly  one  cannot  feel  indifference  that  temperaments 
are  feeble,  longevity  rare,  madness  and  sudden  deatlis  fre- 
quent ;  that  alone  would  suffice  to  make  us  curse  the  poiison 
generating  so  many  evil^.  But  to  know  that  it  penetrates 
stilt  further  into  the  souls,  diminishing  the  intelligence  and 
free  will,  lowering  thu  most  noble  and  essential  sentiments, 
alterhig  the  moral  sense  itself,  and  destroying  the  balance  of 
character  and  all  the  fundamental  powers  of  man  ;to  know 
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Turning  then  to  the  remedies,  the  bishop  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  legislation,  although  he  is  sensible  of 
the  weakness  of  statutes  if  not  supported  by  the  con- 
rictions  of  the  people,  law  falling  powerless  before 
the  inertia  of  the  majority.  He  also  recognizes  the 
utility  of  all  propaganda,  lectures,  tracts,  charts,  socie- 
ties, and  good  influence  of  employers  over  employees. 

'' Thus,  among  all  the  influences  and  measures  most  fit 
to  fight  intemperance  we  find  not  one  which  is  not  incom- 
plete and  insufficient  in  some  particular.     Is  that  a  reason 
for  pushing  all  aside  1     No,  surely.     It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  reason  for  uniting  them,  and  making  legislation,  private, 
initiative,  and  all  that  they  can  impose  or  persuade,  like  a 
bundle   of    offensive   and    defensive    forces    all    directed 
towards  a  single  end  —  the  extinction  of  the  evil  which  is 
poisoning  and  killing  France.     But   we  must  say  again, 
because  nothing  is  more  certain  or  more  necessary  :  None 
of  these  forces,  nor  even  their  union,  will  produce  the  total 
effect  we  have  in  view,  if  every  one  does  not  insure  first 
of  all  efficacy  in  himself  and  does  not  give,  in  his  j)erson 
and  in  his  life,  the  example  of  irreproachable  temperance.*' 

The  letter  closes  with  an  appeal  admonishing  the 
rich  that  they  cannot  expect  the  poor  to  give  up 
their  brandy  when  the  latter  know  of  the  champagne 
and  fine  liquors  which  are  consumed  in  the  homes, 
gardens,  and  caf^  of  the  rich. 

Summing  up,  he  says :  — 

*•  Temperance  is  virility,  moral  beauty,  perfect  accord  of 
healthy  ideas  and  good  works.  Wliere  may  one  finrl  these 
things  indispensable  to  the  strenj^th  and  prosperity  of  a 
people,  if  those  who  dominate  it  have  them  not  ?  A 
democracy  has  more  need  of  them  than  another  kind  of 
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social  state.  Priests  of  the  Lord,  and  all  you  who  prac- 
tise the  holy  laws  of  the  Gospel,  let  ua  be  sober  aod 
teaiijerate,  let  UB  be  so,  if  need  be,  quite  to  the  point  of 
heroism.  The  poor  people,  the  laboring  men,  the  humble, 
our  brothers,  perhaps,  may  follow  our  example  ;  precede  it, 
never.  Will  we  uot  give  them  a  great  and  religious 
example  of  reason  J  " 

The  degeneracy  of  France  is  a  subject  patriotically 
handled  by  many  writers.  A  true  patriot  keenly 
recognizea  national  illness.  Without  a  proper  diag- 
nosis there  is  little  chance  of  cure.  Depierris  ad- 
vances another  cause  for  national  decadence,  and  in 
"  Le  Tabae  "  says :  — 

"In  oiir  time  more  than  ever,  these  despairing  words 
for  the  future  arc  repeated  everywhere :  '  We  are  degene- 
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hf^and  others  who  are  forgetful  of  all  duties, — slaves  of 
pttsioDS  and  willing  Id  the  committal  of  crime* 

"Recroitiog  officers  state  that  the  pbysioal  stature  is 
(ieteriuratiug,  physical  force  is  diminishing,  and  in  selec- 
tions for  the  army  the  old  standard  of  size  and  strength 
can  DO  longer  be  maintained.  Moralists  and  lawyers  tell 
uf  that  French  manners  are  becoming  debased,  that  evil 
tendencies  are  becoming  dominant,  and  that  there  is  an 
iocmee  of  crime.  Physiologists  state  that  the  standard  of 
pbTsical  beauty  is  lowered,  and  that  intelligence  served  by 
imperfect  organs  is  deteriorating  in  a  thousand  ways  from 
mental  alienation  to  fall  idiocy,  and  that  special  establish- 
ments are  becoming  more  and  more  insufticient  to  contain 
tlre^e  innumerable  victims. 

''  These  facts  are  substantiated  by  the  highest  auti>orities, 

aiitl  how  shall  wo  explain  themi     How  shall  we  explain 

this  physical    and  moral  decadence  in   this  age  of  civili- 

zfttioni     Man    in    his   social   state   retrogrades,    while   all 

orgiiiiiiefl  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  whi<;h  he  dominates,  im- 

provea.     By  his  care  he  regenerates  a  pfior  race  of  animals 

«wi  profits  by  their  better  development  of  flesh,  of  form, 

W<1  of  instincts}.     By  his  care,  and  by  means  of  hygiene  and 

CQlture,  vegetables  attain  sitch  a  Idxury  of  development  as 

to  be  scarcely  reeogitize<i  in  their  original  and  primitive  state. 

"  Man  has  then  the  power  of  inri)roviiig  all  ho  cultivates  ; 

while  etvilizatioQ  of  self^  which  i«  nothing  else  than  culture 

of  nelf,  w  inaniiested  only  in  impoverishment  of  primitive 

facnhiee.     ObeervatioD,  science,  ami  t  ^mmon   sense   have 

long  given  to  opium  and  alcohol  their  dei;)loral)le  ]>lace  in 

the  arrest  and  retrograde  mrarch  of  the  old  civilization  of 

the  i>eople  of  the  East. 

•^  J'Jhy  Oien/     These    old   vices,  opium   and   alct>]iol,  are 
far  fi-om  playing  a  r61e  so  ill-omeueil  as  that  of  t<;l>acco,  this 

recent  rice  in  the  decadence  of  humanity. 

9 
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"  Why  should  we  be  astonished  when  science  demoii- 
stmtcs  to  lis  that  tobacco,  which  so  charms  nil  seekers  tkfler 
the  wliimsical  and  artificial  sensatioDB  or  our  modem  civil- 
ization, ia  the  most  virulent  of  nil  known  poisons  1 " 

Again  says  Depierris :  — 

"  Physical  degeneracy,  moral  abasement,  sterility,  exces- 
sive mortality,  we  must  recognize  as  actual  laws  of  our  social 
estate,  all  of  which  were  unkuown  in  preceding  epochs. 
To  what  can  we  attribute  these  evils  but  to  causes  which 
march  parallel  am!  immediately  along  with  themt 

"  How  has  tins  so  evident,  so  rapid  decadence  taken 
possession  of  us,  in  this  time  when  advantages  for  tho  i>er- 
fection  of  all  human  kind  were  never  so  favorable  1  What 
havo  wc  introduced  iuto  our  customs,  our  habits,  which  has 
produced  so  rapid  decay  1 

"  For  these  strange  and  exceptional  effects  one  must 
seek    for  a  ciiuse  equally   exceptional    that  did  not  exist 
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tJirhance ;  or  to  speuk  physiologically,  the  powers  of  reserve 
force  are  changing,  and  perishable  elements  always  and 
soooer  or  later  succumb  to  the  poison  which  is  always  the 
same  and  never  fatigues. 

"And  if  life  is  more  and  more  exhausted  in  the  parent,  it 
is  still  more  exhausted  in  the  child.    Force  begets  force  and 
exluiQstion  begets  exhaustion.     The  children  of  nicotine  will 
hre  the  defective  and  sickly  characteristics  of  the  parent, 
the  same  as  if  tainted  with   consumption,  scrofula,   etc. 
If  ft  were  not  that  a  wise  providence  which  strikes  with 
sterility  a  certain  degree  of  baseness  of  function,  the  dis- 
graces of  humanity  would  debase  the  human  type  without 
remedy." 

The  Grerman-French  war  served  to  bring  general 
atteution  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  French  army 
which  were  worse  than  those  of  the  (Jerman  army, 
and  in  1872  the  French  government  appointed  a 
"  Committee  of  Inquiry "  to  consider  this  subject  of 
inebriety. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
reads  as  follows  :  — 

"  There  is  one  point  on  which  all  the  members  of  the 
French  Assembly  thought  and  felt  alike.  They  knew  that 
to  regiore  France  to  her  right  j>Oi^ition,  their  moral  and 
phyncal  powers  mtigt  he  tjivpn  bwk  to  her  people.  BHtnj 
cuidntious  to  rentore  the  fortret^  of  the  country^  they  ought 
<mUo  to  7nake  up  their  minda  to  it^  regeneration.^^ 

A  Paris  paper,  the  Constitutionel,  thus  discusses 
the  subject :  — 

**  It  is  unanimously  admitted  that  the  habit  of  drunk- 
enness has  increased  in  Franco  year  by  year  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.     In  all  directions  its  increase  is 
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remarked,  and  complRinU  are  made  of  the  diaastrous  elftMits 
which  it  |»-Diluoea  nn  publio  health  aa  well  u  ou  publio 
mural ity.  The  habUuia  of  the  taverua  and  the  viae- 
sellers  \os&  all  IncliDtitiou  for  work.  .  .  .  Aa  for  the  drutik- 
ard  himself,  it  is  fortunate  if  he  becomes  merely  idle  and 
neglectful  of  the  most  sacred  obligations.  His  moral  oor- 
niptioii  often  goes  further.  The  tavern  is  a  school  of  vice, 
[t  is  from  tiiere  thnt  nearly  nil  oriTniuals  emerge,  and  it  is 
there  thst  the  great  army  of  thieves  and  mnlefactf^i  fitida 
reoruits.  This  is  not  all  The  increase  of  drunkenness 
produces  other  evils  not  less  fatal  than  the  demuralisation 
of  numerous  families.  It  is  well  known  thnt  the  habit  of 
drinking  ritina  the  henlth,  that  it  renders  nil  diseases  more 
dangerous,  and  is  the  direct  origin  of  many  of  them. 
Observntions  made  in  tho  hospitals  on  this  subject  give 
startling  results,  and  the  germ  of  all  these  evils  is  heredi- 
tary. The  drunkard's  children  are  feeble  and  sickly,  and 
tlie  deterioration  of  the  populations  of  the  towns  and  dis- 
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"It  is  interesting  to  study  the  destractive  factors  at  work 
in  society  that  not  only  produce  the  unfit,  but  also  tend 
to  their  survival.  .  .  . 

"The  following  figures  from  the  United  States  Census 
reports  show  the  number  of  insane,  idiotic,  blind,  and  deaf 
mates  in  the  United  States  :  — 


f 

18S0. 

1870. 

1860. 

1850. 

Defectives  ....     251,698 
Total  population .    50,155,783 

98,484 
38,558,371 

68,451 
33,443,321 

50,994 
23,191,876 

"According  to  these  figures  the  population  a  little  more 
than  doubled  in  twenty-one  years,  while  the  number  of 
defective  persons  returned  was  nearly  five  times  as  great 
as  it  had  been  thirty  yeara  before.  During  1870-1880, 
the  increase  of  population  was  thirty  per  cent,  and  the 
increase  of  defectives  155  per  cent. 

"  The  following  shows  the  ratio  of  insane  population  to 
the  entire  population  :  — 

18eo 1  to  1,310 

1870 1  to  1,100 

1880 1  to     570 

"  The  cost  of  maintaining  paupers  in  New  York  City  in 
public  and  private  institutions  in  1880  was  $3,794,972. 
What  is  society  to  do  with  its  horde  of  defectives]  Un- 
fortunately it  does  almost  notliing  to  check  their  produc- 
tion. The  sources  of  the  muddy  stream  are  left  mitouciieJ, 
while  larger  and  larger  reservoirs  are  being  constantly  built 
to  collect  and  conserve  the  contaminated  flow.  One  cannot 
help  noticing  how  this  humanitarian  ago  is  abundantly 
equipped  with  asylums,  almshouses,  refonnatories,  and 
hospitals   of   nil  kinds.  .   .  .  There   would   seem   to   bo   a 
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inoru  fruitful  TieM  for  pliilaiitliropy  tliEtii  tbe  buildin;;  of 
ndilitioDiil  iioaiiitals,  and  iibove  all,  iimre  of  au  effort  to  get 
at  the  ruots  of  the  canac  .  .  .  Municipal  governments 
nimiwlly  devote  large  sums  of  money  for  tlie  care  of  the 
sick,  tlio  criminal,  and  llii:  iiis;ine,  but  devote  no  energy  to 
itivuatigatiiig  and  striviiij;  to  prevent  the  factors  that  Are 
constantly  at  work  in  producing  these  classes. 

"The  knotty  pnibleiu  would  find  its  beat  solution  by 
checking  the  aources  of  disease  and  degeneration.  The 
way  to  euro  ia  to  prevent.  .  .  .  Itecent  alAtiatica  ahow  that 
criininala  are  increasing  more  than  the  populatiOQ  at 
iai^-e. 

"  l^t  our  grciiteat  energies  be  devutcl  to  combating  the 
ojnditiuDs  that  are  at  work  in  society,  producing  the  unfit." 

Let  us  see  what  our  American  physiologist  Dr. 
KelKigg  says  aUiut  degeucratioii  ((Jowi  ifealth,  June, 

lyoo). 
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formerly  possessed  of  enormous  vigor,  vitality,  and  endur- 
ance, are  operating  with  the  same  certainty  and  potency,  for 
the  destruction  not  only  of  small  fragments  of  the  human 
race,  hut  of  the  entire  race  of  civilized  man.  .  .  . 

"  The  statistics  of  insanity  show  an  increase  of  300  per 
cent  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  fifty  years.  There 
has  heen  the  same  increase  during  the  same  time  in  the 
proportion  of  idiots,  imheciles,  and  epileptics.  A  continued 
increase  at  the  present  rate  would  in  the  course  of  265  years 
remler  insanity,  imbecility,  and  idiocy  universal  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

**  Other  degenerates  are  increasing  at  an  equally  rapid 
rate.     In  the  year  1887  there  were  ten  thousand  murders 
in  the  United  States  alone.  .  .  .  The  increase  of  immoral- 
ity in  our  larger  cities,  and  in  smaller  towns  as  well,  is 
something  frightful-     Many  evidences  of  moral  as  well  as 
fjhvsical  decay  might  be  brought  forward.     A  study  of  the 
statistics  of  England  and  other  countries  shows  the  same 
state  of  things  to  be  taking  place  elsewhere.     The  increase 
in  the  average  length  of  life  within  the  last  half  century 
nsults   from   the   keeping   alive,   by   means   of   increased 
knowledge  of  disease  and  improved  methods  of  quarantine, 
of  a  vast  number  of  feeble  individuals  who,  by  their  inter- 
marriage with   the  healthy,  engraft  upon   the  race  their 
shattered    constitutions,   their   various   morbid   tendencies, 
from  which  arise  innumerable  predispositions  to  disease. 
.  .  .  The  average  man  has  in  fact  wrai)ped  up  in  his  con- 
stitution such  a  tangle  of  morbid  predispositions  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  wonderment  that  there  can  bo  found 
a  single  specimen  of  the  civilized  human  race  possessed  of 
any  considerable  degree  of  hardihood  or  vigor.   .   .   . 

"  The  man  who  undertakes  to  develop  a  fancy  breed  of 
horses,  dogs,  or  even  chickens,  takes  most  infinite  care  not 
onlv  of  their  diet,  but  of  their  housing,  clninliness,  saiiitn- 
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tion,  and  all  that  pertaina  to  tlie  pbysical  weirAre.  T)ie 
Arabs  of  tlie  deaert,  who  treat  Uieir  huraoi  witli  iitfiuiU 
care  and  affection,  Lave  produced  the  fiiiaat  rocu  of  liuraea 
oil  earth,  auiinula  which  are  not  only  hardy  and  eudiiriug 
ti)  a  moit  extraordinary  degree,  but  «qually  superior  in 
troctabiiity,  amiability,  and  iiitelligeace.  Jo  the  old  Kpartun 
days,  Lycurgua,  by  the  ume  means,  [troduced  an  extraordi- 
nary fine  race  of  men.  Hut,  while  civilization  has  achieved 
marvellous  things  in  science,  literature,  art,  invention,  dia- 
uovery,  and  social  and  material  improvement  in  varioua 
directions,  it  hint  certainly  failad  to  improve  man  as  an 
Buimid. 

"  The  French  people,  oucc  the  gigantic  Uanis  who  carried 
terror  into  Home,  are  now  tho  smallest  people  of  civiliiod 
Europe.  .  .  . 

"  The  fnct  is  that  human  attentiuu  boa  been  so  much 
directed  towards  improvement  in  social  directions,  —  ednca- 
tiiin,  umnssing  wealth,  and  a  thousand  other  directions, — 
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BEAUTY 

Beauty  is  an  open  letter  of  recommendation. 

SCHOPKNHADEB. 

Beaaty  was  lent  to  nature  as  the  type 
Of  heave  11*8  unspeakable  and  holy  joy. 

Mrs.  Hale. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. 

Keats. 

HAS  mankind  its  share  of  beauty  ?  Does  it 
properly  appreciate  the  power  and  dignity  of 
it  being  but  an  harmonious  combination  of  physical 
virtues,  the  outcome  of  hygienic  habits  and  worthy 
heredity  ?    Clearly  not 

It  would  seem  that  the  Creator  had  intended  not 
only  happiness  for  every  living  thing,  but  beauty  in 
everything  —  man  included  j  in  other  words,  that  this 
world  was  intended  for  health,  happiness,  and  beauty, 
and  that  man's  perversion  of  natural  laws  for  gen- 
erations had  accomplished  much  in  frustrating  the 
original  design.  It  is  cheerful,  however,  to  find  how 
beauty  may  be  enhanced  by  physical  culture. 

The  subject  recalls  a  little  story  of  a  young  hero- 
ine who,  as  a  picture,  was  once  plain,  —  quite  plain. 
Her  hero  suddenly  transferred  his  liitherto  devoted 
attentions  to  another,  —  a  newly  arrived  belle.  The 
heroine  was  clever,  if  not  beautiful;  and  instead  of 
wholly  abandoning  herself  to  her  keen  sorrow  she 
took  a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  affairs.     She 
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liL'ld  them  all  up  to  mental  view;  and  what  was  of 
great  imi>ortaiice,  she  dul  not  neglect  to  consult  that 
most  trutliful  and  reliable  of  all  oracles,  —  the  mirror. 
It  told  her  with  emphasis  thnt  from  a  high  physical 
standard  she  held  no  worthy  place.  Like  a  mis- 
shapen garment,  her  body  did  not  fit  or  become  her ; 
and  as  she  drank  more  deeply  from  this  fountain  of 
truth,  she  came  to  realize  that  she  but  satirized  a 
true  ideal  of  pliysical  womanhood. 

Slie  recalled  tlie  latest  advice  tor  the  inestimable 
boon  of  benuty,  which  suggested  neither  wizard  wands, 
nor  draughts  from  the  fountain  of  youth,  so  long 
sought  by  certain  visionaries  of  old;  nor  yet  propitia- 
tions of  the  gods,  or  artificial  arts  of  cosmetics.  It 
was  rather  based  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  science. 
That  man  is  physiologically  much  the  creature  of  his 
own   making,  was  the  keynote  of   the  new  theory. 
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activities.  It  would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  that 
along  with  physical  and  mental  metamorphoses,  her 
tastes  changed  also  for  a  new  and  higher  type  of  hero 
(the  second),  who  won  the  prize,  notwithstanding  a 
subsequent  and  fierce  rivalship  on  the  part  of  hero 
the  first. 

Just  here  an  ethical  question  presents  itself.  Was 
hero  the  first  to  blame  ?  Seeming  fickleness  on  his 
part  may  have  indicated  rather  an  advanced  edu- 
cation and  a  fancy  for  higher  standards,  which  the 
heroine  failed  to  satisfy.  Nature,  as  represented  by 
her  at  the  time  of  her  abandonment,  was,  in  reality, 
not  nature,  but  rather  a  travesty  of  it.  And  seeming 
fickleness  on  the  part  of  the  heroine  resulted  also 
from  a  new  light  developed  by  education.  Among 
other  foibles  she  found  hero  the  first  to  be  a  deca- 
dent, an  anaemic,  a  knight,  so  to  speak,  of  the  at- 
tenuated and  spiculated  blood-cell,  —  the  slave  of  a 
poison  weed. 

Could  one  blame  her?     Should  one  enjoy  forever 
the  jangling  music  of  a  cracked  and  imperfect  in- 
strument, when  one  comes  to  learn  that  true  melody 
proceeds  only  from  those  maintained  in  order  ?     And 
if  one  should  keep  in  order  a  simple  instrument  of  a 
few  strings,  from  which  may  emanate  ever  varying 
and  entrancing   harmonies,  how  much   greater   the 
obligation  to  keep  in  order  the  workmanship  of  the 
great  Creator, — "the  harp  of  a  thousand  strings"? 
In  other  words,  our  heroine  found  her  liking  for 
the  vagaries  of  an  abused  human  instrument  unde- 
niably changed.     It  requires,  in  truth,  but  little  edu- 
cation to  place  at  true  value,  human  discords,  sickly 
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characteristics,  distorted  views  of  thiugs,  which 
inevitably  follow  the  breaking  of  strioga  and  the 
clouding  of  leases. 

Beauty  is  not  a  thing  to  acorn,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  Rather  be  it  said  that  as  an  indication 
of  honest  and  unperverted  nature  it  deserves  vei^ 
itable  worship.  Beauty  is  but  the  expression  of 
health,  and  in  health  only  is  beauty  to  he  found. 
Beauty  is  what  is  physically  harmonious.  Pull  to 
pieces  an  inharmouious  combinatinu  (ugliness),  and 
rebuild  the  same  elements  into  a  harmonious  struc- 
ture, and  beauty  again  appears.  Beauty  is  the  nor- 
mal state,  and  nature  in  good  humor  ever  strives  to 
attain  and  maintain  it.  "Kature  never  did  betray 
the  liL'art  that  loved  her,"  sang  her  great  interpreter, 
Wordsworth. 

The  ijreat  Creator  delights  in  all  things  beautiful. 
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moss.  The  things  of  the  air,  the  life  in  the  sea,  the 
creatures  of  the  forest,  are  beautiful ;  what  they 
create  is  beautiful ;  the  bird  builds  its  nest,  the  bee 
its  cells,  the  spider  its  web,  with  an  idea  of  symmetry 
as  well  as  utility. 

And  what  shall  one  say  of  the  endless  charms  of 
nature,  so   lavishly   providfed  for  the  entertainment 
of  all  living  creatures  I     Enchanting   pictures  from 
hour  to  hour  and  never  twice  alike ;  hillsides,  valleys, 
and  roadsides,  newly  decorated  daily  and  monthly  with 
successions  of  plants  and  llowers ;  the  tender  tints  of 
spring ;  the  luxuriant  splendor  of  summer ;  the  glow- 
ing hues  of  autumn ;  the  sparkle  of  waterfall ;  the  rip- 
pling and  merry  greeting   of   woodland   brook ;   the 
enchantment  of   the  forest;  the  inimitable  halo  of 
the  rainbow ;  the  sheen  and  shadow  of  silent  lake ; 
the  wild  abandon  of  the  ocean  storm;  the  Elysian 
grace  and  quiet  charm  of  moonlight;  the  morning 
mists  that  are  lifting  or  aflame  in  the  glory  of  sun- 
rise ;  the  wild  tangle  of  tropical  jungle ;  the  crystalline 
purity   of   northern   scene,  —  indeed,  from   the  tiny 
plant  cell  to  the  ranges  of  snow-capped  Sierras,  join- 
ing earth  and  sky,  all  is  beautiful. 

Heaven  itself  may  be  more  beautiful  than  here  be- 
low, but  the  Master  Artist  is  rich  indeed  in  resource, 
if  the  heavenly  sky  can  transcend  in  beauty  the  won- 
ders of  tint,  the  perfection  of  harmony,  the  tenderness, 
the  splendor,  the  grandeur,  the  magnificence  of  our 
own  celestial  firmament  always  new  and  always  inspir- 
ing. The  heavenly  flowers  must  be  fine  indeed  that 
can  surpass  in  hue,  in  harmony  of  blending,  in  form, 
in  fragrance  and  variety  God's  most  gracious  expres- 
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8ion,  these  exquisite  creations  all  about  us.  And  what 
for  fruits,  for  trees,  for  waters,  for  rocks,  for  gardens 
of  the  land  and  gardens  of  the  sea?  Heavenly 
flavors  may  surpass  those  of  our  fruits,  and  nuts,  and 
honey ;  heavenly  sounds  may  transcend  the  voice  of 
birds,  the  murmur  of  forest,  or  the  anthems  of  the 
sea;  hut  if  eyes  are  made  clearer  to  see  them,  ears 
more  acute  to  hear  them,  and  palate  more  sensitive 
to  taste  them,  it  is  to  he  hoped  they  will  receive 
better  care  than  here  below,  in  order  to  appreciate 
them. 

Here  on  earth,  health  alone  can  demonstrate  and 
interpret  beauty.  Health  sees  in  charming  pictures, 
hears  in  divine  souuds,  tastes  in  delicious  flavors,  and 
feels  in  abounding  happiness  ;  uncontaminated  nature 
is  a  protracted  festival  of  life  and  beauty.  Mortal 
man  may  jmty  for  better,  thus  showing  how  little  he 
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trated  in  our  bodies  makes  us  less  ready  to  defile  and 
abuse  them.  In  this  age  of  competition,  the  glory  of 
man  is  health,  with  all  that  it  implies,  and  an  educa- 
tion which  does  not  disclose  this  secret  of  power  is 
unworthy  the  name. 
Mrs.  Browning  expresses  the  idea :  — 

'*  If  man  could  feel  the  artist's  ecstasy 

Henceforward  he  would  paint  the  globe  with  wings, 
And  reverence  fish  and  fowl,  the  bud,  the  tree, 
And  even  his  very  body  as  a  man." 

Beautiful  as  is  every  form  in  the  animal  creation, 
most  beautiful  of  all  is  man,  —  or  so  he  should  be ;  in 
grace,  in  agility,  in  charm  of  eye,  of  hair,  of  skin,  of 
aJor,  of  form,  man  is,  or  was,  or  will  be,  the  crowning 
triumph  of  creation.     His  voice  in  melody  and  flexi- 
bilitv  excels  the  finest  instrument  of  music,  and  all 
mankind  sings  —  or  rather,  such  was  the  intention. 
With  so  much  already  bestowed,  to  man  has   been 
given  the  power  of  still  improving  his  species.     In 
his  hands  we  see  the  modest  flower —  the  wild  chrs's- 
anthemum,  the  rose,  the  pink,  the  daisy  of  the  hill- 
side, still  more  beautiful ;  and  when  attuned  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  in  the  controlling  hands  of  man, 
all  organic  creation  may  be  still  enhanced  in  power  to 
please.     It  well  exemplifies  the  majesty  and  power  of 
hygiene.     The  ease  with  which  animals  and  plants 
may  be  improved  is  only  matched  by  the  ease  with 
which    they    may    be    deteriorated    by    unhygienic 
methods.     Whatever  the   reason   may  be  (!)  it  has 
remained  for  man  alone  to  develop  a  startling  retro- 
gression in  the  scale  of  health  and  beauty.     Emerson 
says,  "Faces  are  rarely  true   to  an  ideal   type.  .  .  . 
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The  man  is  phyaicnlly  as  well  aa  metaphysically  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  borrowed  unequally 
from  good  and  bad  ancestors  and  a  misfit  from  Uie 
start." 

One  may  pass  an  hour  of  quiet  interest  in  watching 
any  passing  throng  for  a  study  in  sesthetica.  With 
the  highest  standard  of  beauty  in  mind  aa,  par  exam- 
pff,  a  Greek  statue,  one  will  be  unable  to  deny  that, 
as  a  riile,  human  kind  represents,  in  personal  appear- 
ance, abnormal  conditions.  The  majority  of  people 
are  plain  —  sinfully  plain  —  so  plain  that  a  really 
beautiful  woman,  one  absolutely  sound  in  health,  is 
so  rare  an  object  aa  to  become  a  theme  of  general 
remark,  if  not  of  world-wide  and  everlasting  fame. 

Wlien  will  the  world  cease  to  thrill  over  the  beaaty 
of  R&amier?  Not  less  starthng  were  the  Gunning 
sisters,  two  Irish  maidens,  one  of  whom  married  the 
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ically  and  morally.  It  was  the  physical  worthiness, 
however,  that  so  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  her  fellow- 
citizens  of  Toulouse  that  they  "  obtained  the  aid  of 
the  civil  authorities  to  compel  her  to  appear  publicly 
on  the  balcony  twice  a  week,  and  as  often  as  she 
showed  herself  the  crowd  was  dangerous  to  life." 

And  so  the  beautiful  woman  becomes  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  poet  and  the  artist,  and  electrifies  the 
world.  As  many  as  we  have  seen  of  her  in  all  our 
lives,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
This  is  really  appalling  when  we  consider  that  at 
least  a  majority  of  women  should  stand  the  test  of 
the  highest  standard. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  majority  of  men ; 
of  our  beloved  and  respected  men  of  America,  —  the 
best  men,  the  best  husbands  and  fathers  of  all  the 
world  ?  They  should  be  physically  the  best ;  and  so 
they  shall  be,  —  in  time. 

If  practically  all  the  flowers  of  a  bush  and  all 
inhabitants  of  the  air  and  sea  are  of  their  kind 
equally  beautiful,  men  and  women  should  approxi- 
mate more  equally  the  ideal  of  human  beauty.  It 
is  quite  clear  also  that  if  a  century  or  more  ago  there 
was  one  Rdcamier  and  two  Gunnings,  we  should  now 
not  only  all  be  R^camiers  and  Gunnings,  but  in  the 
light  of  advanced  scientific  knowledge  we  should  be 
superior  to  them.  Time  has  been  wofuUy  lost  in  the 
advancement  of  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  human 
race. 

"  If  we  treated  our  animals  as  we  treat  ourselves,  we 

would  soon  have  none  that  were  tamable,  useful,  or 

edible,"  says  Dr.  Richardson ;  and  why  did  he  not  add, 

10 
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"and  none  that  were  beautiful,"  since  personal  ap- 
pearance is  but  an  index  showing  the  habits  of 
self  and  ancestora?  Men  take  more  poison  than 
womeu.  Women  take  less  alcohol  than  men,  and 
until  of  late  have  been  spiired  the  habit  of  tobacco, 
wliich  is  now  creeping  upon  them.  Women  have 
other  unhygienic  habits  —  corsets,  tea-drinking  and 
drug-taking  (as  medicines),  from  which  men  have 
most  fortunately  better  escai>ed.  Women  have  com- 
j«iratively  less  of  the  vitality  which  more  active 
occupation  and  wliolesome  interests  give  to  men. 
Yet  the  new  generation  of  women  is  physically 
vastly  improved ;  more  of  hygienic  dressing,  out- 
of-door  air  and  exercise,  higher  education,  an  im- 
proved dietarj-,  less  of  poison  stimulant,  has  already 
developed  almost  a  new  type  of  women.  They  are 
larger  and  handsomer  tlian  formerly.     Men,  on  the 
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As  for  that,  let  us  be  spared  too  large  a  type  of 
either  men  or  women. 
Another  periodical  says  on  this  subject :  — 

"  It  has  become  a  familiar  spectftcle  at  fashionable  wed- 
dings of  late  to  see  the  fair  bride  towering  several  inches 
above  the  bridegroom,  and  sometimes  forced  to  gaze  meekly 
at  the  crown  of  his  lordly  head.  .  .  , 

*'  Since  the  average  size  of  new-bom  infants  has  not  in- 
creased, but  girl  babies  the  world  over,  regardless  of  class 
or  condition,  are  of  about  an  equal  size  and  weight,  it  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  know  what  potent  factor  has  created 
the  astounding  physical  difference  between  the  Juno  of  this 
end  of  the  century  —  whose  average  height  is  three  inches 
greater  than  her  mother's  —  and  all  the  women  of  her 
£imily  for  generations  back. 

"According  to  the  best  authorities,  environment  — 
which  may  be  considered  synonymous  with  advancement 
—  has  created  the  magnificent  physique  of  the  American 
goddess,  who  carries  her  six  feet  of  grace  with  the  superb 
nnconsciousness  attained  only  by  the  harmony  of  perfect 
health  and  splendid  vigor. 

"  Apostles  who  preach  the  inexorable  nature  of  physical 
inheritance  must  stand  confounded  by  the  authoritative 
Btatements  —  with  living  girls  to  back  them  —  made  by  the 
professors  of  physical  culture,  and  the  equally  corroborative 
testimony  of  the  fashionable  ladies'  tailors  and  modistes, 
who  all  agree  that  the  American  woman  is  not  only  grow- 
ing taller,  but  stronger,  more  beautiful,  and  that  she  stands 
to-day  nearly  six  feet  high,  perfectly  symmetrical  from  head 
to  feet,  the  very  symbol  of  iiarmony  and  physical  loveliness. 
"That  women  are  growing  taller  with  startling  rapidity 
is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  representatives  of  the 
women's  colleges. 
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"Probably  no  college  id  the  coantiy  devotes  so  much 
time  to  athletic  aports  as  the  famous  Pennsylvuaia  insti- 
tution at  firya  Mawr.  The  physique  of  a  girl  is  as 
thoroughiy  developed  there  as  her  mentality,  and  to  take 
a  degree  she  must  also  take  the  whole  course  in  physical 
culture.  .  .  . 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  Bays  Dr.  Smith,  "that  Biooe 
women  arc  beginning  to  learn  the  delight  and  the  benelit  to 
be  gained  from  physical  culture  they  will  each  year  devote 
more  and  niore  time  to  indoor  and  outdoor  exercise.  It  is 
not  a  Tad,  but  almost  a  religion  with  sensible  women,  who 
realize  that  healthy  bodies  are  more  to  be  desired  than 
all  the  learuing  of  the  Bchiioln.  What  if  it  does  add  a 
few  inches  to  their  height )  Let  the  raon  also  exercise 
and  grow  tall,  too.  A  graceful  woman  is  never  too  talL 
If  she  carries  herself  well,  inches  only  add  to  her 
dignity,  .  .  . 

"  Why  should  not  girls  who  leap  with  ease  from  ring  to 
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predominate.  Measurements  have  been  m^de  *  at 
Amherst  and  Yale  to  test  the  effects  of  tobacco  on 
growtL 

''The  graduating  class  of  1891  at  Yale  contained  187 
men.  The  non-users  of  tobacco,  during  the  college  course, 
bad  gained  over  the  users  of  tobacco,  in  weight,  32  per 
cent;  in  height,  29^  per  cent;  in  girth  of  chest,  19  per 
cent;  in  lung  capacity,  66  per  cent.'' 

At  Amherst  the  same  year  53  men  graduated. 
The  gain  of  non -users  over  users  of  tobacco  was  in 
weight  24  per  cent,  in  height  37  per  cent,  in  girth  of 
chest  42  per  cent.  In  lung  capacity  the  tobacco 
users  had  lost  2  cubic  inches  of  air  space,  while  the 
non-users  had  gainad  6  J  cubic  inches. 

In  the  matter  of  scholarship  of  this  same  class 
at  Yale,  — 

Of  the  12  highest  rank  men  1  used  tobacco. 
«     "    37  next  in    "      "      3     "        " 
(c     «     *j2     <<     <*      <*       **    14     <<         ^ 

tt     <<   126     "     "      "       "    32     '^         ** 

Speaking  of  these  facts,  Dr.  Seaver  says :  — 

"The  relation  of  growth  and  the  use  of  tobacco  is  a 
matter  of  vital  interest.  The  fact  that  these  men  have 
nearly  reached  the  maximum  in  height  when  they  enter 
the  college,  while  they  are  not  filled  out,  and  constantly 
do  and  should  increase  more  relatively  in  such  matters  as 
chest  girth,  would  lead  ua  to  expect  large  growth  in  lung 
capacity,  and  the  disparity  in  the  actual  results  obtained 
are  rather  startling.  The  effect  of  tobacco  in  obstructing 
growth  in  lung  capacity  is  a  problem  worthy  of  more 
tboroogh  ftudy," 
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Several  generations  of  smoking  and  drinking  have 
left  tliair  record  in  the  physique  of  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  Italian  men.  Who  has  not  noticed  the 
undersized  policemen  of  Paris,  and  of  soldiers  in  the 
French  army  ?  It  has  been  said  that  size  is  no  longer 
mentioned  in  taking  enlistments  in  France  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  securing  enough  men  of 
the  old  standard  height.  Much  anxiety  is  felt  in 
France  concerning  the  decreasing  stature  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  one  who  is  a  student  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  other  poisons,  the 
reasons  given  would  be  amusing  if  the  subject  were 
not  so  grave. 

It  is  said  that  beiiuty  is  but  skin  deep,  —  a  most 
unfortunate  error.  It  is  as  deep  as  the  innermost 
cell  of  the  body.  I'bysiologiats  tell  us  that  our 
minutest   fibres   and  cells   are   sep;irately  beautiful. 
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of  fibre  are  but  the  result  of  purely  hygienic  con- 
ditions. 

The  study  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  happiness  and 
success  takes  us  always  beyond  the  surface  of  things. 
As  Goethe  says:  — 

"Elegance  of  form  in  bird  and  beast  or  in  the  human 
figure  marks  some  excellence  of  structure.  .  .  .  All  beauty 
nuist  be  organic ;  it  is  soundness  of  the  bones  that  ultimates 
itself  in  a  peach-blow  complexion ;  health  of  constitution 
that  makes  the  sparkle  and  the  power  of  the  eye.  .  .  . 
The  cat  and  the  deer  cannot  sit  or  move  inelegantly.  .  .  • 
The  tint  of  the  flower  proceeds  from  the  root." 

And  80  any  living  creature  not  beautiful  at  any 
age  is  clearly  a  perversion  of  nature.  In  other  words, 
ugliness  is  but  a  physiological  sin,  a  discord  in  the 
harmony  of  existence.  Had  we  and  our  ancestors 
but  obeyed  natural  laws,  we  should  all  be  beautiful, 
like  every  perfect  leaf  and  flower.  Were  it  irremedi- 
able, silence  would  be  golden ;  but  when  kind  nature 
struggles  for  beauty  everywhere,  it  should  be  met 
with  gladness. 

The  way  to  meet  it  is  to  sir^ply  study  and  obey 
physiological  rules.  We  must  first  of  all  clearly  un- 
derstand that,  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  our 
vehicle  for  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  life  is  but  a 
mechanism  which,  like  a  locomotive,  an  automobile, 
a  bicycle,  or  a  sewing-m&chine,  demands  infinite  care 
to  keep  in  condition.  We  must  also  thoroughly 
understand  that  what  incapacitates  one  wheel  or 
function,  incapacitates  all,  —  the  relationships  of  any 
machine  being  interdependent. 
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The  object  of  this  book  is  to  Bearch,  without 
prejudice,  for  tlic  primary  causes  of  the  general 
unsoundness  of  hunlth,  which  so  lessens  our  powers, 
our  happiness,  and  our  beauty.  The  more  one  inves- 
tigates the  physiological  effects  of  poisons  and  begins 
to  realize  the  extent  of  damage  done  to  the  human 
organism  by  the  almost  universal  poison  habit,  the 
more  one  is  forced  to  believe  that  from  this  source 
springs  the  principal  cause  of  human  decadence. 
The  fact  is  susceptible  of  actual  proof  that  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  human  misfortune  may  be  directly 
or  indirectly  safely  laid  to  the  use  of  the  favorite 
poisons. 

We  must  turn  to  the  scientists.  Statements  on  the 
subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene  relating  to  the 
poisons  are  valueless  which  have  not  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  their  crucial  and  unsentimental  investigations. 
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insufficient  growth,  clouded  skin,  dull  eyes,  tendency 
to  obesity,  fatigue  of  expresBion,  is  easy  to  conapre- 
head  when  the  physiological  action  of  any  poison  is 
studied. 

Dr.  DepierriB,  after  having  described  at  some 
length  in  **  Le  Tabac  '*  the  precise  action  of  tobacco  on 
the  liver,  says :  — 

"It  18  to  this  particular  state  of  the  liver  that  one  may 
attribute  a  gray  and  earthy  tint  of  skin,  the  tendency  of 
all  exposed  to  the  tobacco  poisons,  and  a  state  so  well  de- 
scribed to  the  French  Academy  by  ])r.  Melier.  These 
same  alterations  of  the  skin  may  be  remarked  in  all  chronic 
pol%ning.  The  victims  of  miastnic  poison  or  those  living 
in  any  unhealthy  quarter  in  a  city  .  .  .  are  pale,  sickly, 
and  yellow." 

We  are  abundantly  told  how  alcohol  deteriorates 
beauty,  disfiguring  form  and  complexion,  making  the 
features  coarse,  the  skin  congested,  and  also  producing 
obesity. 

The  opium  complexion  is  proverbial.  All  writers 
on  opium  describe  the  physical  degradation  following 
its  use.  Writers  on  the  tea  and  coffee  poisons  also 
iflention  their  effects  on  the  complexion,  as  well  as  a 
nervous  expression  of  eye  and  face. 

Arrest  of  bodily  development  has  generally  been 
ascribed  more  particularly  to  tobacco,  although  any 
other  poison  tends  to  produce  similar  results.^ 

^  "As  the  human  body,"  says  Dr.  Richardsou,  "is  iiiaintaiiipd 
alive  aDil  in  fuU  vigor  by  its  cu|mcity  within  certain  well-ildini'd 
limits  to  absorb  and  apply  oxygen  ;  as  the  procesH  of  oxidation  is 
most  active  and  most  re<|uired  in  tliose  pt^riodn  of  life  when  the  struc- 
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One  sees  in  print  much  advice  conceruing  means 
for  becoming  beautiful,  and  yet  the  two  most  ioipor- 
taut  points  in  regard  to  physical  culture  are  rarely 
mentioned,  namely,  the  drying  of  membtaueous  filters 
by  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  poisons,  and  the  robbing 
of  the  blood  of  its  full  quota  of  oxygen  as  results 
of  iMDison-taking. 

We  must  again  understand  that  surplus  fat  is  to  be 
avoided  as  an  em liarras anient  to  all  the  internal  econ- 
omy. Fat  surplus  is  mateiia]  which  tlie  system  has 
been  unable  to  eliminate.  Beauty  of  form  and  color 
is  not  owing  to  fat,  but,  as  before  said,  to  the  moist 
sjiiMigiuess  and  trnnslucencv  of  membraneous  tissues. 

Again,  if  a  skin  is  not  clear,  reliecting  a  glowing 
condition  of  hcnltli  in  ull  the  internal  oi^ans,  powder 
and  paint  cannot  hide  it.  Beauty  and  ancemia  are 
no  longer  related.     t?uca'ssful  actresses  have  now  to 
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digestion,  engendered  by  proper  food  and  not  too 
much  of  it ;  no  blockading  of  circulation,  no  overheat- 
ing and  cramping  of  vital  organs  by  use  of  corsets. 

A  fault  to  be  found  with  poets  is,  that  they  persist 
in  selecting  the  age  of  early  youth  as  the  only  season 
of  beauty.  They  rarely  get  beyond  spring.  We  all 
adore  beauty  at  any  age,  yet  when  the  millennium  of 
the  hygienic  habit  comes  about,  there  will  be  little 
choice  in  the  seasons  of.  life.  The  Jleur  dc  Vaye  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  vital  spark  of  perfect  health 
remains.  Autumn  is  as  beautiful  as  spring,  sum- 
mer is  as  full  of  enchantments,  and  winter  is  superb. 
When  all  ages  should  be  equally  beautiful  and  equally 
happy,  how  disreputable  it  is  to  grow  old  before  the 
extreme  limit  of  time  allotted  to  man  when  the  term  old 
simply  means  decay  of  power  and  loss  of  beauty. 

The  man  in  full  vigor  of  health  and  beauty  suggests 
no  detestable  counting  of  years.  The  physical  being 
of "  shreds  and  patches "  is  really  a  hundred  years 
old  at  twenty,  and  the  sound  man  of  eighty  or  ninety 
or  a  hundred  is  but  so  many  years  young,  plus  valu- 
able experience. 

That  women  are  getting  credit  for  a  better-looking 
old  age  is  indicated  by  the  following  editorial  in  a 
leading  newspaper  called,  "  The  Innings  of  the  Mid- 
dle-Aged."  It  was  written  on  account  of  the  re- 
ported engagement  of  a  middle-aged  woman :  — 

**  Although  the  reported  engagement  of  the  popular  .  .  . 
to  a  young  .  .  .  man  has  been  contradicted,  the  first  accept- 
ance of  the  report  shows  tjiat  no  one  would  have  been  sur- 
prised if  it  had  been  confirmed.  A  lady  who  has  a  son 
twenty-five  years  old  must  be  assumed  to  have  passed  the  age 
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r>f  fortv  :  it  ia  no  reflection  on  her  to  imagine  that  sfa«  miiT 
hv  [vrty-HvQ,  niul  iti  that  case  ehc  lias  just  reached  —  even 
irfnr  the  second  time  —  the  m^rringoable  age.  This  wouht 
nut  have  bef.>n  true  a  geiieMtiou  ago.  Then  tlie  u-omaa 
who  hail  reached  the  grnudiiiotlicrly  age  was  relegated  to 
thu  (inter  darkness  of  houHchuld  duties,  and  was  associated 
ill  tlie  popular  mind  with  corkscrew  cnrlK,  caps,  spectucles, 
wrinkles,  and  ill-fitting  gowns.  Now  she  is  at  the  most 
dangerous  agi>,  and  the  Aniorican  widow  picks  up  a  peer  iu 
Kuglinul  or  a  title  on  the  CoLitiiieut  as  easily  as  a  skilfnl 
:iiigler  lands  a  trout.  Instead  of  asking  odds  from  her 
voiinu'L'r  codipctitoi's  she  carries  the  prizes  away  from  under 
their  very  nose.-!  before  they  have  learned  to  fear  her. 

"  tf  the  middle- aged  woman  is  attractive  and  dangerous 
instc.id  of  being  a  back  nunibiT,  it  is  because  in  the  prog- 
ress of  society  she  Ims  learned  to  take  cure  of  herself  and 
to  iissfit  hersi-lf.     Shi-  has  lived  outdoors  and  yachted  and 
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the  poor,  in  the  hamlet  and  in  the  palace  I  Of  all 
the  poisons,  had  it  but  a  fair  excuse,  one  would 
soonest  capitulate  to  tobacco. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  unmask  a  fascinating  ac- 
quaintance, once  a  solace  and  delight,  and  find  a 
fraud.  Adorable  tobacco  !  In  truth,  an  insinuating 
and  insidious  syren,  undermining  the  life  forces  of  its 
victims  whom  it  lulls  to  sweet  repose.  It  is  a  pity 
indeed. 

Alcohol  is  scandalous,  crazy,  and  brutal.  Opium, 
along  with  hashish,  absinthe,  chloral,  and  that  series 
of  atrocious  favorite  poisons,  delivers  its  victims  into 
the  abysses  of  perdition  itself.  Tobacco,  containing  the 
strongest  poisons  of  them  all,  is  more  diplomatic  and 
respectable.  And  yet  just  here,  is  it  quite  respectable 
tochew,  snuff,  or  dip  ?  Dieu  defend  !  Is  it  respectable 
to  smoke  and  expectorate  ?  The  least  said  about  that 
the  better.  With  due  apology  for  touching  this 
most  revolting  subject,  vulgar  manners  may  still  be 
preferable  to  swallowing  rank  poison.  The  tyro  with 
the  pipe  is  almost  obliged  vulgarly  to  expectorate 
hecause  his  healthy  salivary  glands  respond  vigor- 
<^u8ly  in  a  desperate  effort  to  dilute  and  expel  the 
poison  from  the  portal  of  the  royal  domain.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  the  smoker  need  no  longer 
^lisgust  all  about  him  by  expectoration,  and  he  duly 
prides  himself  upon  his  acquired  abilities.  He  be- 
lieves he  has  strengthened  and  trained  his  salivary 
glands  to  endure  contact  with  the  poison.  What  he 
has  really  accomplished  is  to  have  so  paralyzed  the 
mucous  membranes  and  glands, —  those  complex  and 
wonderful    lubricating   valves,  —  and   so  completely 
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reduced  tbem  to  an  abnormal  state  of  inactivity,  tliat 
they  caQ  no  longer  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
most  acrid  and  corroding  ot  poison  substances.  In  the 
case  of  old  smokers  these  most  delicate  membranes 
have  become  so  absolutely  dried  and  impotent,  that 
alcohol,  pepper,  tobacco,  or  any  poison  irritant,  may 
pass  without  a  grimace.  In  the  same  manner  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  throat,  the  bronchial 
tubes,  the  cesophagus,  and  the  stomach,  cease  to  rebel. 
There  is  no  longer  any  choking;  no  coughing,  no 
nausea.  The  flattered  smoker  believes  he  has  con- 
quered the  weed,  when  the  weed  has  conquered  him  t 
"  Do  you  take  tobacco  ? "  said  an  inquiring  friend. 
"  No,  the  tobacco  takes  me,"  replied  one  who  knew. 

In  case  of  expectoration,  of  course  a  consider- 
able loss  of  vital  principle  is  entailed,  the  salivary 
secretions   having   their   legitimate    mission    in    the 
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gives  the  beholder  actual  pain.  It  cuts  like  a  knife. 
The  habit  may  he  on  the  part  of  the  man  of  ease  with 
his  infinite  power  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  be  he 
only  sound  of  body.  It  may  be  on  the  part  of  a 
laboring  man,  whose  capital  and  glory  is  his  physical 
strength.  It  may  be  on  the  part  of  youth,  —  stand- 
ing at  the  threshold  of  the  great  future,  mortgaging 
and  bartering  away  his  most  valuable  assets  —  phys- 
ical, meutal,  and  moral  vigor.  In  the  planting  time  of 
life,  especially,  how  unfortimate  it  is,  when  every  seed 
has  its  germ  of  good  or  evil,  which  in  the  harvest 
^11  produce  its  inevitable  fruit !  Emerson  thus 
expresses  it:  "For  the  effect  already  blooms  in  the 
cause,  the  end  preexists  in  the  means,  the  fruit  in 
the  seed." 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  a  certain  amount  of 
temporary  pleasure  can  be  obtained  by  the  absorption 
of  any  substance  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  and  that  that  pleasure  lasts  just  so  long 
^  one's  faculties  remain  in  a  healthy  enough  condi- 
tion to  resist  them  —  be  it  alcohol,  opium,  absinthe, 
arsenic,  strychnine,  or  the  head  of  a  lucifer  match  ;  be 
^t  m  fact  anything  that  is  a  poison  and  consequently 
sn  enemy.  Tlie  warfare  of  the  vital  organs,  the 
sudden  quickening  of  functions,  the  call  u))on  reserve 
f^TOs,  is  always  more  or  less  conducive  to  pleasur- 
^We  sensations. 

I)r.  Thwing,  in  "  Facts  about  Tobacco,"  remarks :  — 

"If  the  amount  of  poison  is  small,  a  gentle  excitement  be- 
gins, perhaps  exhilaratiug,  tlie  circiihition  being  accelerated 
vitbout  being  really  unbalanced.     2So  it  is  sometimes  at  the 
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bcgiiHiiu^  of  yellow  fever,  cholera,  aud  othet  malignaDt  dia- 
eiuMiS,  wliei)  tlie  vital  forces  be^in  to  lally.  There  ia  for  a 
while  a  suiise  of  uD^volltatl  energy  and  a  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, pi-rviuliug  the  whole  system,  attended  often  with  unu- 
sual buoyancy  of  spirits  and  intense  nientjil  activity.  But 
IwrhiiiMS  in  an  hour  tlio  patient  is  powerless,  fatally  prostrated, 
—  the  intensity  of  tho  vital  strng^jle  having  exliuusted  life. 
Tliis  disturlmnce  is  disease.  It  wastes  one's  capiul  of 
strength  or  ^sensibility  in  the  ratio  of  its  violence  aud  con- 
tinnance.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  nnfortiioate  delusions  is, 
that  the  Arus  elects  or  selects  or  has  afiBnity  for  this  or  tliat 
part  of  tlie  vibd  structure,  invigorating  the  Byatem  or  forcing 
the  organs  to  perform  tlieir  normal  functions,  when  it  but 
occiisions  vital  resiataiice  and  a  waste  of  vital  power.  Instead 
of  affinity,  repugnance  or  antagontsm  ia  the  word  to  uae." 

Again,  tlie  "soothing  effectti "  of  all  narcotics  ate 
fr>r   a    time   extremely    fascinnting.     Partially   freed 
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child  and  the  child's  child  of  a  poisoned  parentage 
are  bom  already  mortgaged  to  death,  partially  alive, 
I»artially  useful,  partially  successful,  partially  happy, 
—but  this  hereditary  feature  of  narcotism  must  have 
a  chapter  to  itself. 

The  advent  of  tobacco  in  the  civilized  world  was 
not  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  yet  it 
h;is  conquered  every  nationality  of  the  earth,  and 
every  condition  of  human  life.  It  is  to-day  the  tem- 
IK)rary  solace  and  the  curse  of  600,000,000  of  people. 
It  is  the  product  of  millions  of  acres  of  land.  Its 
yield  is  a  curse  to  land  as  well  as  to  humanity.^ 

Though  not  a  smoker,  the  writer  is  familiar  with 

^  A  travener  says  :  "  Tlie  old  tobacco  lands  of  Marylaud  and  Vir- 
f[uU  are  au  eyesore,  —  odious  barreus,  looking  as  thoagh  blasted  by 
•ome  genius  of  eviL" 

G<*n.  John  H.  Cook,  of  Virginia,  writes ;  **  Tobacco  exhausts  the 
l*Dd  beyond  all  other  crops.  As  a  proof  of  this,  every  homestead 
from  the  Atlantic  bonier  to  the  head  of  title-water  is  a  mournful 
Q)»nament.  It  has  been  the  besom  of  desti-uction  which  has  swept 
over  this  once  fertile  region.'* 

Thoinas  Jeflerson  said  :  *'  Tobacco  is  a  culture  productive  of  infinite 
etched  ue»s»." 

"The  drie<l  toKacro  leaf  yiehls  from  nineteen  to  twenty-eight  per 

ont  of  ash,  or,  on  an  average,  every  four  ftounds  of  perfectly  dry 

to^ttcoo  leaves  contain  one  i>oand  of  mineral  or  incombustible  matter. 

It  i.H  this  which  forms  the  a.shes  of  our  bumiiig  cignrs  ...  all  the 

»^l»tan«'es  it  contains  have  been  derived  from  the  soil  on  which  the 

tobacco  plant  has  grown  .   .  .  they  belong  to  the  class  of  Ixxlies 

vliich  are  most  necessjiry  to  vegetation  and  least  abundant  even  in 

frrtile  soil  ...  as  every  ton  of  dry  leaves  carries  off  four  or  live 

liiindred  weight  of  this  mineral  matter  —  as  much  as  is  contained  in 

f«)urteen  tons  of  the  grain  of  whe^t  —  it  will  readily  appear  that  the 

growing  of  tobacco  must  be  a  very  exhauiitive  kind  of  cultivation." 

—  Chemiairy  of  Common  Life  (Johnston). 

It  would  seem  as  if  nature  wants  very  little  of  the  tol)acco  plant 
-Ed. 

11 
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all  phases  of  the  tobacco  habit  There  was  the  blind 
jieriod  of  admiration  ;  there  was  the  time  of  welcome 
in  the  social  circle,  about  the  open  fire ;  there  was  the 
after-dinner  time  for  easy  chat,  amid  the  reposeful, 
narcotizing  incense  of  curling  clouds.  Tobacco  was 
the  acceptable  present  for  the  lonely  bachelor ;  tor 
drooping  old  age ;  for  the  responsive  laborer ;  for  the 
luxurious  young  man.  Those  were  laissez  fain  times 
of  profound  ignorance.  Then  came  nearer  home  a 
sad  record  of  deterioration  of  powers ;  unavailing  en- 
treaties to  abandon  a  relentless  vice,  —  illness,  reserve 
fund  of  vital  force  finally  exhausted,  —  death.  Then 
followed  the  time  of  investigation,  of  arduous  study, 
a  ferreting  out  and  devouring  of  everything  attain- 
able written  upon  the  subject  of  tobacco. 

Tobacco  has  not  ao  large  a  bibliography  as  alcohol, 
yet   it   is   quite   extensive   enough   for   all  practical 
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the  different  civilized  governments  of  the  world ;  strange 
indeed,  in  the  age  of  chemical  research,  of  the  knowledge 
of  physiology^  toxology,  and  hygiene,  —  sciences  capable 
of  enlightening  all  intelligent  men  regarding  the  curse  of 
the  Tenomous  plant,  that  it  is  still  so  firmly  rooted  in  all 
the  best  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question.  The  blighting  action  of  tobacco  is  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  to  become  a  subject  worthy  the 
consideration  of  public  legislation  in  the  name  of  public 
health." 

Yes,   quite   sufficiently   demonstrated,  —  and   may 
animals   in    the   future   be   spared    further   ordeals ! 
The  careless  world  may  still  be  amazingly  ignorant 
about  tobacco,  —  considering   the  extent  of   the  to- 
bacco habit,  and  its  actual  influence  on  the  health 
standard  of  the  entire  human  race ;  but  this  ignorance 
is  owing  to  no  want  of  careful  scientific  research,  or 
lack  of  light  already  cast  upon  the  subject  by  the 
ablest  of  medical  investigators.    Several  works  on  the 
subject  should  be  translated  into  English  for  general 
use,  especially  the  book  of  M.  Depierris,  "  Le  Tabac," 
and  that  of  Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon  on  "  La  Fum^e  du 
Tabac."     The   latter   contains   the   latest   researches 
in  analysis  for  the  prussic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  of 
tobacco  smoke.     Another  French  work    should   also 
be  translated — "^tude  Exp^rimentale  sur  TEmpoi- 
sonnement  Chronique,  par  la  Fum^e  du  Tabac  "  (an 
experimental  study  on  chronic  poisoning  by  tobacco 
smoke),  by   M.   Ros^,   1881    (Nancy).     The   French 
scientists  have  published  some  of  the  best  works  on 
the  physiological  effects  of  tobacco. 
The   writer  may  only  touch   the   subject   in   this 
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brief  account  It  was  a  great  temptation  to  quote 
much  more,  —  however,  it  wuuld  have  been  oSeriug 
the  same  teatimouy  in  the  different  words  of  many 

scientists. 

Tobacco  as  a  Deceivkr 
It  is  strange  that  tobacco,  the  strongest  of  all 
poisons  used  as  a  luxury,  kills  more  slowly  when  used 
habitually  than  alcohol  or  opium.  In  this  gruesome 
business  of  inducing  quick  dissolution,  opium  stands 
at  the  head,  —  its  devotees  surviving,  as  a  rule,  but 
three  or  four  years.  Alcohol  follows  second,  with  a 
stnry  of  gigantic  devastation,  longer  drawn  out ;  and 
then  comes  tobacco, —  insidious  tobacco, — disposing 
of  its  victims  with  less  display  of  consequences,  and 
by  disease  nttributed  to  everything  but  tobacco.  Of 
all  tlie  forces  of  demonology,  that  of  tobacco  is  the 
cleverest.     His    Satanic    Majesty   can    best    of    all 
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is  probable  that  some  ideal  of  goodness  and  worth,  and 
some  faint  desire  to  realize  it,  exists  even  in  the  weakest 
miods;  and  alcohol  has  been  the  great  betrayer  here. 
From  the  Mahometan  bigot  in  Tunis,  who  still  holds  the 
common  belief  of  ancient  times,  that  drunkenness  is  an 
inspiration,  to  the  Christian  invertebrate,  who  staggers 
about,  gibbering  prayers  and  hymns;  from  the  philosopher, 
who  thinks  that  by  taking  a  glass  he  may  better  solve  the 
problems  of  thought,  down  to  the  penny-a-liners,  who 
believe  that  a  glass  will  aid  them  to  do  better  work,  —  they 
are  all  deceived.  No  drink-inspired  pei*foTjnance  will  stand 
the  test  of  sober  thought, 

'*  Alcohol  has  this  power  to  deceive  with  all  qualities  of 
mind,  and  in  all  conditions  of  life.  It  deceives  us  as 
regards  all  vital  realities,  and  when  we  come  out  of  its 
delusion,  the  awakening  is  so  terrible  that  to  escape  it  we 
rnsh  back,  by  means  of  alcohol,  to  the  world  of  delusions 
again.  Can  any  mockery  be  worse  than  its  ordinary  effects 
^pon  man?  It  makes  the  sensualist  imsigine  himself  a 
saint;  the  miser  for  the  moment  fancy  himself  a  philan- 
thropist; the  dullard  believe  in  his  own  genius,  and  the 
beggar  fancy  that  he  is  a  Croesus.  It  pretends  to  give 
warmth  by  the  very  process  which  reduces  the  bodily 
^nifMirature  ;  it  seems  to  give  strength  by  the  very  process 
'fbich  vitiates  and  exhausts  it ;  it  releases  us  from  remorse 
^y  stultifying  the  conscience  :  from  despair,  by  stupefying 
^  to  our  miserable  plight ;  from  care,  by  drowning  the 
■cnse  of  responsibility.  It  kills  hope  and  loyalty  and  yet 
makes  us  merry  at  their  loss.  From  first  to  last,  from 
birth  to  death,  in  all  relations  of  life,  it  deceives,  it 
deceives,  it  deceives." 

All  absolutely  true,  excepting  in  the  statement  that 
alcohol,  —  that  bungling,  staggering,  maudlin,  stupe- 
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[ying,  idiutic,  and  brutal  demon,  —  can  compare  in  de- 
ceit with  tlie  gentle,  plausible,  and  insidiously  lovable 
syren  —  tobacco.  Should  a  book  be  written  on  the 
humbugs  of  mankind,  tobacco  must  head  the  list 
Has  not  tobacco  made  almost  a  humbug  of  civilization 
itself?  Among  all  the  drugs  and  deadly  plants,  there 
is  none  other  so  well  adapted  to  do  the  satanic  work 
of  deceiving  and  destroying  mankind.  As  Dr.  Harris 
in  his  book  on  "  Tobacco  "  says  :  — 

"No  otIicT  article  of  luxury  is  so  UDiTereally  used, 
and  there  is  ooue  whose  faBcinnting  and  deleterious  effects 
ure  so  marked  and  misunderstood.  .  .  ,  The  properties 
and  efTccte  of  tohaccu  nre  of  a  curiously  mixed  character 
mill  perfectly  adapted  to  the  work  of  fascinating  and 
dcceivi;ig  those  who  indulge  In  its  use.  Its  power  of 
sticimlation  is  strangely  iiitetwoven  with  its  important  and 
prcdomiiiuting  one  of  scdntion  or  depression. 
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ending  gnawing  that  will  not  be  denied ;  and  under  the 
most  specious  guise  of  absolute  physical  necessity  it  hides 
its  insatiate  and  cruel  demands. 

"The  powerfully  sedative  properties  of  tobacco  dis- 
tinguish it  from  those  more  exhilarating  narcotics  like 
alcohol,  —  liquors  which  so  openly  betray  their  hurtful 
nature  that  one  may  not  be  deceived  by  them.  But  the 
evils  of  tobacco  using  are  not  less  important  nor  less  cer- 
tain because  not  so  obvious  and  immediate  as  the  effects 
of  spirit  drinking;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  more 
dangerous  and  deceptive  because  they  are  masked  and 
misapprehended.  Indeed,  this  peculiarly  sedative  or  de- 
pressing effect  of  tobacco  is  one  of  its  very  worst  effects, 
and  it  is  far  more  disastrous  in  its  results  than  any  other 
species  of  simple  exhilaration,  with  the  exception  that  it 
does  not  make  its  victims  violent.'' 

,  It  may  be  said  emphatically  that  no  other  drug  is 
so  peculiarly  fascinating  and  deceptive  as  the  combina- 
tion of  the  tobacco  poisons  of  which  there  are  several 

Tobacco  appeals  especially  to  Americans.     We  are 
»  highly  wrought,  nervous  people,  possibly  so  induced 
hy  extremes   of   climate,   questionable    dietary,   etc. 
%  treating   the  nerves  to  semi-paralysis  many  are 
deceived  into  thinking  that  they  have  conferred  upon 
them  a  blessing ;  they  feel  that  the  sedative  influence 
of  the  drug  acts  as  a  damper  to  that  bristling  excita- 
hility  which  the  nervous  system   has  acquired   from 
other  abuses ;  and  while  they  are  conferring  this  sup- 
posed benefit  by  semi-paralyzing  it,  the  drug,  by  its 
double  power  of  action,  affords   through   irritation  a 
fresh  and  fascinating  excitement,  making  the  smoker 
forgetful  of  all  weariness. 
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"The  plodding  laborer,"  agaiu  a&ye  Dr.  Huris,  "the 
careworn  denison,  the  anxious  student,  the  listless  object  of 
ennui,  the  excited  wine  bibber,  and  the  exhausted  de- 
bauchee, together  praise  the  virtue  of  tobacco ;  aod  tbey 
believe  that  it  has  pover  to  alleviate  all  the  toils  and  ilia 
of  life. 

"Tobacco,"  says  Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
"divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far 
beyond  all  tiie  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosopher's 
stones,  is  a  sovereign  remedy  in  all  diseases.  A  good 
vomit,  I  confess,  a  virtuous  herb,  if  it  t>e  opportunely 
taken  and  medically  used ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  used 
...  by  most  men  ...  't  is  a  plague,  a  mischief  a 
punge  of  goods,  lands,  health,  —  hellish,  devilish,  and 
damned    tobacco,    the   ruin    and  overthrow  of  body  and 
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that  it  renders  the  smoker  free  from  infectious  disease 
and  particularly  from  malaria ;  in  other  words,  for- 
sooth, that  which  best  prepares  the  human  body  for 
the  breeding  of  disease  (impaired  vitality  being  the 
reason  of  all  disease)  destroys  the  germs  of  disease. 
If  anything  so  serious  could  be  considered  as  a 
pleasantry,  this  would  be  tobacco's  grimmest  joke. 
Because  it  kills  insects  on  plants  it  is  supposed, 
therefore,  to  kill  the  germs  which  attack  mankind. 
In  reality,  instead  of  destroying  human  blights, 
tobacco  invites  them.  Tobacco  is  devitalization  ram- 
pant, beckoning  on  all  sides  for  the  demons  of  disease 
to  come  to  the  feast. 

The  champion  impostor  has  still  other  deceitful 
phases  of  character,  owing  to  the  absence  of  pain  or 
discomfort  which  semi-paralysis  engenders.  The  poor 
invaUd  feels  that  he  is  benetited  by  his  cigar,  whereas 
his  nerve  sentinels  of  alarm  are  merely  silenced.  The 
poor  man  finds  his  hunger  allayed  by  his  pipe,  and  so 
he  declares  tobacco  to  be  an  agent  so  affecting  the 
body  that  it  requires  less  food,  or  he  even  goes  so  far 
AS  to  declare  tobacco  a  food  itself.  He  forgets  that 
the  sensation  of  hunger  is  nature's  call  for  needed 
food,  and  to  benumb  that  sensation  and  neglect  to 
take  wholesome  nourishment  is  to  rob  his  body  of  its 
jast  dne. 

Another  feature  of  the  exquisite  deceit  of  tobacco 
j«  in  a  hypnotizing  power  it  possesses  of  reconciling 
its  victim  to  early  death.  "  I  do  not  expect  to  attain 
^  great  old  age,"  says  the  smoker,  "  iu  fact,  I  prefer 
to  die  sooner  and  enjoy  more."  This  is  a  feeling 
more  or  less  common  to  the  devotees  of  all  poisons. 
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This  symptom  of  disease  is  easily  explaiDed.  A 
beneficeDt  nature  intended  only  happiness  as  the 
birthright  of  inau.  It  is  always  manifest  in  sound 
health  —  a  playful,  merry,  and  singing  childhood; 
joys,  richer  and  fuller  as  life  matures.  At  the  close, 
when  the  leaving  of  such  rich  pleasures  would  other- 
wise distress,  the  faculties  of  keen  enjoyment  are 
clouded,  and  naturally  the  old  man  sinks  to  bis  last 
slumber,  peacefully  and  happily  as  though  lulled  to 
sleep  by  an  angel's  breath.  Old  age  is  but  degen- 
eration of  vital  fiirces.  Tobacco,  or  any  poison,  can 
accomplish  this  result  at  any  period  of  life,  benumb- 
ing and  devitalizing  all  the  faculties.  It  is  sad  in- 
deed to  see  the  death  spectre  of  old  age  with  this 
fatal  wand  of  indifference  and  contempt  of  life  hover^ 
ing  over  youth  or  blessed  middle  age.  Alas !  so  much 
of  genuine  bliss  bartered  for  that  spurious  counterfeit 
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Again,  when  many  an  inebriate  dies,  neighbors 
wisely  blink  their  eyes  while  whispering,  "  The  poor 
fellow  in  reality  drank  himself  to  death,"  or,  "It  is 
not  commonly  known,  but  entre  nouB  he  had  the  mor- 
phine habit"  Not  so  when  the  devastating  agent 
has  been  the  poison,  tobacco.  In  that  case  the  be- 
witching Circe  may  smile  back  of  her  veil  of  fragrant 
smoke,  for  the  wiseacres  declare,  "It  was  consump- 
tion, cancer,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  etc."  Will 
the  world  never  learn  that  the  moulds  of  disease  ger- 
minate only  in  degraded  soil  usually  prepared  by 
some  poison,  —  possibly  the  noxious  air  of  miasmic 
or  malarial  regions,  or  of  sewer  gas,  oftenest  by  the 
poison  taken  directly  in  some  pet  indulgence;  and 
oftenest  by  that  most  cajoling  and  deceptive  of  toxic 
agents,  tobacco? 

As  a  Satanic  drug  the  syren  Tobacco  again  shows 
consummate  skill  by  paving  the  way  for  that  other 
arch  destroyer  —  alcohol;  yet  it  is  popularly  sup- 
posed that  by  taking  tobacco  one  is  in  all  probability 
saved  from  taking  alcohol.  Many  a  foolish  mother 
encourages  the  use  of  tobacco  in  this  erroneous  belief. 
Let  her  understand  that  to  the  great  river  of  alco- 
holism, as  well  as  disease  in  general,  the  greatest 
tributary  stream  is  tobaccoism. 

The  partnership  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  is  explained 
physiologically  as  follows :  Before  the  glands  of  the 
throat  become  partially  paralyzed,  the  excessive  flow 
of  saliva  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  poison  soon 
leaves  the  throat  more  or  less  dry,  thus  provoking 
thirst  After  the  partial  paralysis  period  of  the 
glands,  the  mouth  becomes  not  only  dry  but  more  or 
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less  iucapable  of  taste,  and  so  Bomethiog  stronger 
than  a  normal  fluid  is  demanded  in  order  to  whip  into 
activity  the  organs  of  taste.  The  victim  of  tobacco 
is  thus  naturally  led  to  peppers  and  strong  drink. 
Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  Popular  Science  Montkl^,  best 
describes  the  next  series  of  effects :  — 

•'Tlie  tosiciuits  ,  .  .  killing  when  given  full  play  .  .  . 
have  variety  of  action  in  their  early  stogeB.  Alcohols  ex- 
cite tho  mind  and  quicken  tbe  pulses  before  they  depress 
.  .  .  Tobacco  .  .  .  depresses  and  soothes  ttom  the  &ist, 
so  that  tliere  are  atagea  wliich  some  persona  always  feel 
when  alcohol  is  antidotal  to  tobacco,  .  .  .  Under  tobacco 
tbe  heart  seems  rapidly  to  run  down  in  power,  and  alcohol 
is  called  for  to  whip  it  up  agaiu.  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  that  the 
heart  is  not  the  organ  primarily  concerned  at  all,  but  the 
minute  vessels  at  tbe  termiuation  of  tho  arterial  circuit. 
These   minute   vessels  ara  under   a  nervous  influence  by 
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some  intelligence  or  sight  or  sound  that  thereby  stuns 
liim,  80  that  like  Hamlet  he  is  bechilled 

'  Almost  to  jelly  by  the  act  of  fear. 
Stands  dumb  and  speaks  not,' 

be  is  for  the  moment  in  the  same  state  as  the  man  who 
first  tries  to  smoke  tobacco,  and  who,  with  pallid  face,  cold 
surface,  and  reeling  brain  is  to  his  sense  and  feeling 
stricken  with  all  but  mortal  suffering  and  prostration.  In 
ttch  of  these  cases  alcohol  for  a  moment  acts  as  an  anti- 
dote, —  not  necessarily  the  best  one.  .  .  . 

'^In  process  of  time  the  nervous  system  becoming 
accastomed  to  these  influences,  one  or  both,  in  a  certain 
degree  tolerates  them  for  a  period  ;  ...  if  the  habit  were 
a  necemty  it  would  be  a  blessing.  But  the  advantage  is  not 
yemanent.  In  the  end  the  nutrition  of  the  organic  parts 
^hc\  are  under  the  influence  of  the  same  nervous  regulation^ 
M  «ttre  to  suffer  and  in  many  organizations  to  suffer  rapidly 
mifatally,** 

From  a  brief  treatise  on  "  Narcotics,"  quoted  in 
Meta  Lander's  "  Tobacco  Problem,"  this  phase  of  the 
subject  is  again  discussed  :  — 

'^  \Vhen  introduced  into  the  system  in  small  quantities 
•  *  .  tobacco  acts  as  a  narcotic,  and  produces  for  the  time 
a  calm  feeling  of  mind  and  body,  —  a  state  of  mild  stupor 
and  repose.  This  condition  changes  to  one  of  nervous  rest- 
lesBQess  and  a  general  feeling  of  muscular  weakness  when 
Its  habitual  use  is  temporarily  interrupted.  The  body 
^d  mind  feel  in  need  of  stimulation,  and  there  is  a  great 
^ger  that  a  resort  to  alcohol  may  be  had.  The  use  of 
alcohol  is  frequently  induced  by  that  of  tobacco." 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  State  Prison  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  touches  very  directly  on  this  subject 
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Five  hundred  convicts  out  of  six  huodred  seut  for 
crimes  committed  tlirough  stroDg  drink  testified  that 
it  was  tobacco  whicli  led  them  to  intemperance. 

"So  inseparable  is  the  h&bit  of  drinking  and  Bmoking," 
says  Adam  Clarke,  "  tliat  in  some  places  the  same  word 
expresses  both  acts.  Thus  '  peend '  in  the  Bengalee  lan- 
guage signifies  to  drink  and  to  smoke." 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  natural 
partnership  of  tobacco  and  alcohol,  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  leave  out  an  amusing  description  of  it  by  a 
Boston  newspaper,  Tke  Christian  :  — 

"  Alcohol  is  a  stimulant,  exciting  and  irritating  ;  tobacco 
is  a  narcotic,  beoumbing,  stupefying,  and  depressing. 
Hcuce,  either  of  them  if  used  prepares  the  nay  for  the 
other.     When  a  man  is  wearied  and  exhausted  a  glass  of 
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ia  a  victim  others  are  always  at  hand  to  assist  iu  destroy- 
ing him.  So  whenever  one  of  these  vices  may  beset  a 
thoaghtless  mortal,  the  other  one  is  usually  not  far  away 
to  assist  in  dragging  him  down  into  the  pit." 

The  crowning  deceit  of  tobacco  lies  in  its  apparent 
cure  of  diseases  which  it  has  originally  caused  and 
continually  feeds. 

Each  particular  organ  is  incapacitated  for  work, 
owing  to  the  continuous  strain  and  excitement  im- 
posed upon  it.  It  sinks  under  the  burden  of  an 
endless  accumulation  of  grievances.  "  I  take  my 
tobacco  to  aid  digestion,"  pleads  the  poor  broken 
down  dyspeptic.  "  I  should  die  without  my  tobacco," 
says  the  unhappy  victim  of  catarrh,  etc. 


THE  TOBACCO  POISONS 

IJ^  studying  the  constituents  of  tobacco,  of  course 
its  poison  ingredients  alone  interest  us.  They 
^lone  fascinate  and  enslave  us,  and  it  is  for  them 
^^^y  that  tobacco  is  taken  into  the  system  ;  otherwise 
t'je  leaves  of  tobacco  would  be  no  more  important 
^han  the  leaves  of  a  corn  stalk. 

The  best  known  of  the  tobacco  poisons  is  nicotine, 
although  tobacco  is  a  weed  of  compound  poisons 
^hich  produce  complex  physiological  effects.  Tlie 
^^'ombination    is   without   antidote. 

Prussic  acid  is  another  component  of  tobacco  smoke. 
■Ammonia  is  one  of  the  mildest  poisons,  yet  its 
deleterious  effects  in  drying  the  membranes,  exciting 
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the  salivary  glands,  and  vitiating  the  blood  would  of 
itself  make  tobacco  a  curse. 

The  toxic  ingredients  of  tobacco  cold,  are  viralent 
enough,  but  it  remains  for  tobacco  hot  to  excel  in 
venom.  In  the  bumiDg  of  tobacco  and  in  tobacco 
smoke  other  poisons  are  generated  by  the  chemical 
action  produced  by  heat. 

Of  these  poisons  alone,  carbonic  oxide  ( carbon 
monoxide  CO)  is  sutliciently  evolved  to  deteriorate 
the  entire  human  race,  as  not  only  the  smokers  them- 
selves must  inhale  it,  but  all  those  about  them.  It  is 
the  pe.stiferous  volatile  substance  that  is  found  in 
coal-gas,  and  which  kills  when  the  suicide  turns  on 
the  gns  in  a  closed  room,  or  when  he  breathes  the 
fumes  of  smouldering  charcoal. 

The  chemists  Euleuberg  and  Void  with  infinite 
accuracy  separated   the  fumes  of   tobacco  into  vari- 
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pyridine  C5  Hg  N,  picoline  C^  H^  N,  lutadine  C7  Hg  N, 
paroline  Cg  H^g  N,  coridine  C^q  H^g  N,  rubidine  C^  H^g 
N,  viridine  C^^  H^g  N. 

For  considerable  time  after  the  first  discovery  of 
nicotine  and  when  nicotine  was  considered  the  chief 
offender  in  tobacco,  smokers  were  puzzled  to  know 
why  Havana  and  Eastern  tobacco,  containing  only 
two  per  cent  of  nicotine,  should  still  be  as  decided 
in  effects  as  the  French  and  American  tobaccos,  con- 
taining from  six  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  same  poison. 
Chemists  later  unravelled  the  mystery  by  finding 
these  other  equally  virulent  poisons  in  the  leaf  after 
the  nicotine  had  been  removed.  Many  treatises  upon 
organic  chemistry,  especially  German  and  English, 
explain  the  very  simple  process  (everything  is  simple 
when  once  understood)  of  obtaining  them.  Endless 
experiments  have  also  been  reported  to  prove  the 
virulency  of  each  on  poor  sufifering  animals.  The 
very  valuable  little  work  of  Le  Bon  ("La  Fum^e 
du  Tabac")  gives  in  detail  the  interesting  process 
for  obtaining  pure  prussic  acid^  from  tobacco,  also 
for  accurately  determining  the  exact  amount  of  the 
poison  ingredients  that  are  absorbed  by  the  smoker 
^hen  inhaling,  and  again  when  not  inhaling  the 
fumes,  when  smoking  with  long  or  short  stemmed 

^  Hydrocyanic  acid  —  more  comnionly  known  as  prussic  acid,  is 
*<^cepted  88  the  most  uncompromising  of  all  the  poisonous  substances. 
Pnissiic  acid  in  combination  with  potassium  (  K  C  N )  is  used  by 
'^taralists  to  kill  insects.  A  few  crystals  of  this  potent  drug  placed 
^^  >  jar  with  any  living  creature  will  cause  almost  immediate  death. 
•Ad  infinitesimal  amount  of  the  acid  will  destroy  the  life  of  a  dog  or 
|»orie  the  instant  it  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  the  rai>idity  of 
^^  action  being  esi>ecially  gruesome. 
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pipes,  when  not  actually  smokiog  one's  self,  but 
luerely  breathing  the  tobacco  smoke  produced  by 
others.  In  fact,  it  exposes  all  conditioos  of  the 
smoker  himself  and  those  who,  breathing  the  smoke, 
share  its  latent  perils.  A  few  quotations  are  made 
from  this  excellent  book  later  on. 

liefore  proceeding  to  discuss  the  etTects  of  tobacco 
on  the  human  system,  let  us  consider  first  its  chief 
poisons  separately. 

Nicotine.  —  Nicotine  was  first  analyzed  and  de- 
scribed by  Vauquelin  in  1808  and  later  by  Posselt  and 
ReJmann  in  1829.  It  has  been  analyzed  by  many 
chemists  since  that  time.  Were  there  no  other  toxic 
agent  than  nicotine  in  tobacco  or  in  tobacco  smoke, 
it,  in  itself,  is  a  poison  of  sufticient  energy  to  accord 
tobacco  the  high^t  place  as  a  harvester  of  death. 

Nicotine   is  thus  described  in  Appleton's  Oyclope- 
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In  the  "  Chemistry  of  Common   Life "  Johnston 
thus  describes  it :  — 

"  The  volatile  alkali  (  nicotine  )  is  thus  obtained  :  When 
tobacco  leaves  are  infused  in  water,  made  slightly  sour  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  distilled  with  quicklime,  there 
comes  over  mixed  with  the  water  a  small  quantity  of  a 
volatile,  oily,  colorless  alkaline  liquid,  which  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  to  which  the  name  of  nicotine  has  been 
given.  It  has  the  color  of  tobacco,  an  acrid,  burning, 
tobacco  taste,  and  possesses  narcotic  or  very  poisonous 
qualities.  In  this  latter  respect  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
pni88ic  acid,  a  single  drop  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog. 
Its  vapor  is  so  irritating  that  it  is  difficult  to  breathe  in 
a  room  in  which  a  single  drop  has  been  evaporated.  The 
proportion  of  this  substance  contained  in  the  dry  leaf  of 
tobacco  varies  from  two  to  eight  per  cent.  ...  In  smoking 
a  hundred  grains  of  tobacco,  therefore  —  say  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce — there  may  be  drawn  into  the  mouth  two  grains  or 
more  of  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  all  known  poisons. " 

M.  Orfila,  president  of  the  Paris  Medical  Academy, 
says, "  Tobacco  is  the  most  subtle  poison  known  to 
the  chemist,  except  the  deadly  prussic  acid." 

Writes  Dr.  Solly,  for  many  years  the  medical  exam- 
iner of  various  English  insurance  offices :  — 

"The  profession  have  no  idea  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
pnblic  regarding  the  nature  of  tobacco.  Even  intelligent, 
*^n  educated  men  stare  in  astonishment  when  you  tell 
*heni  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  poisons.  Now  is 
this  right  ?  Has  the  medical  profession  done  its  duty  ? 
^ught  we  not  as  a  body  to  have  told  the  public  that  of 
^1  oar  poisons  it  is  the  most  insidious,  uncertain,  and  in 
Ml  doses  the  most  deadly?'' 
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Keompper  tells  us  that  a  thread  dipped  in  the  oil 
of  tobacco  and  drawn  through  a  wound  made  by  a 
needle  in  an  animal,  killed  it  in  the  epace  of  seven 
minutes. 

"Place  a,  tobacco  victim  into  a  bot  bath  ;  let  bim  remain 
there  till  a  free  perspiration  takes  place ;  then  d^op  a  &y 
into  the  water  and  iostant  death  follows.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Elisha  Harris  in  his  little  work  on  "  Tobacco  " 
says ;  — 

"  So  very  dangerous  and  potent  are  its  narcotic  properties 
that  tobacco  is  only  seldom  used  for  any  purpose  in  medi- 
cine ;  and  when  it  ia  resorted  to,  the  greatest  caution  is 
necessary. 

"  The  peculiar  poisououa  principle  —  nicotine  —  is  one  of 
tbe  most  deadly  poisons  kuuwn,  a  single  drop  or  a  single 
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BtraDgnlated  hernia,  and  in  bad  dislooations  of  the  joint ; 
but  even  in  these  caseb,  the  risk  is  so  great  tliat  no  prudent 
surgeon  will  use  it  except  as  a  last  resort.'' 

Again  on  this  subject  I  will  quote  from  Claude 

Bernard :  — 

"  Nicotine  —  a  substance  obtained  from  tobacco  —  is  one 
of  the  most  violent  poisons  known.  .  .  .  Nicotine  resembles 
prussic  acid  in  appearance,  in  its  effects,  and  by  its  activity. 
All  animals  succumb  to  its  effects.  We  have  experimented 
with  mammifers,  birds,  reptiles,  and  always  with  the  same 
result,  and  always  determining  analogous  symptoms. 

"By.  whatever  way  nicotine  is  adminiitereJ,  —  by  the 
intestinal  canal,  under  the  skin,  in  a  wound,  —  the  animal  is 
overcome.     He  dies  in  excessively  violent  couviil.sions.  .  .  . 

"Nicotine  acts  on  the  nerves,  the  muscles,  and  above  all 
on  the  vascular  system.  When  one  places  on  the  plate  of 
a  microscope  the  web  (foot)  of  a  living  frog,  one  can  see  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  capillary  network  of  that  mem- 
brane. If  during  this  observation  the  frog  is  poisoned  with 
nicotine,  one  sees  the  immediate  effect  of  the  depression  of 
the  arterial  system,  whose  vessels  wither  and  become  com- 
pletely emptied.  The  heart  continues  to  beat,  however. 
It  seems  as  if  the  capillary  system  alone  had  submitted  to 
the  poison.  Curare,  strychnine,  and  cyanide  of  potassium, 
which  we  liave  carefully  studied,  do  not  compare  with  the 
''inilency  of  nicotine  to  arrest  the  circulation  of  blood, 
•"^e  heart  continues  to  beat  while  the  veins  cease  to  circu- 
'^te,  notwithstanding  they  arc  full.  If  tlje  dose  of  poison  is 
sufficiently  small  to  escape  death,  the  circulation  is  gradu- 
*^^y  re-established.  This  action  upon  the  arterial  and  capil- 
^  Bystem  explains  the  trembling  that  one  sees  in  the 
"^iiicleft,  the  same  muscular  trembling  which  is  produced 
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when  by  a  ligature  the  blood  ia  prevented  from  eatering 
the  muscle. 

"  A  large  dose  of  nicotine,  or  enough  to  produce  what  we 
call  an  excess  of  action,  and  we  have  coDvulaions  of  the 
muscles  so  that  they  may  permanently  remain  in  a  tetanic 
state  (rigid  spasm). 

"  When  the  dose  of  nicotine  is  feeble,  singubr  phe- 
nomena take  place  in  the  lungs  and  heart.  Respiration 
becomes  quicker  aiid  deeper,  and  pulsations  of  the  heart 
increase  in  energy." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  essays  published  on 
nicotine  is  by  M.  Ortila.  His  attention  was  tirst 
directed  to  nicotine  by  the  horrible  episode  at  the 
clifiteau  of  Bitrement,  Belgium,  when  Count  and 
Countess  Bocarme  poisoned  a  rich  brother-in-law 
after  dinner  (the  usual  time)  by  means  of  Qicottoe. 
The  trial  filled  all  Europe  with  intense  excitement. 
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to  numerous  exi>eriments  in  onler  to  ascertain  if  it  were 
possible  to  detect  nicotine  in  the  various  organs  after  ab- 
sorption ;  this  problem  appeared  to  me  very  important, 
iDasniuch  as  the  alkali  kills,  as  it  were,  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  as  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  alkaloids 
against  which  it  is  believed  toxology  is  powerless.  It  will 
be  seen  by  reading  my  memoir,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
surmount  all  difficulties,  and  that  it  is  possible  by  very 
simple  means  to  detect  traces  of  nicotine  in  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  the  lungs,  etc.  .  .  . 

"The  intense  excitement  prevailing  all  over  Europe  over 
the  affair  was  intensified  for  three  reasons :  First,  a  gen- 
eral iguorance  prevailed  regarding  nicotine  ;  second,  it  was 
an  attack  on  each  and  every  one's  dearest  friend  —  tobacco ; 
third,  it  was  the  arraigning  in  a  public  court,  for  a  heinous 
offence,  of  people  of  high  degree.  ..." 

In  literature  on  tobacco  the  story  is  often  told  of 
the  French  poet,  Santuil,  the  greatest  French  poet 
of  his  time,  who  while  feasting  at  the  table  of  his 
Wend,  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  drank  a  glass  of  wine, 
into  which  a  gay  and  joking  friend  had  stealthily 
introduced  a  small  quantity  of  Spanish  snufif,  which 
caused  his  death  in  a  few  hours. 

Tlie  American  Indians  have  still  another  way  of 
•'^rving  tobacco ;  quicker,  but  in  the  end  not  less  sure 
f^^  results  than  the  ordinary  one,  namely,  at  the  ends 
of  their  arrows. 

Shirking  soldiers  and  sailors  are  sometimes  relieved 
of  active  duty  on  account  of  sudden  and  alarming  ill- 
"^88,  caused  by  placing  a  moist<ined  tobacco  leaf 
^nder  the  pit  of  the  arm. 

We  are  quite  accustomed  to  the  administration  of 
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tobacco  puisun  through  the  medium  of  the  aose  and 
that  poor  abused  organ,  the  mouth,  but  it  lemaitis 
for  SlmkesiHjare  to  suggest  still  another  channel  for 
introducing  the  drug  not  as  yet  popnlarl  We  are 
indebted  for  the  suggestion  to  the  Ghoat  of  Hamlet, 
the  "  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  "  being  in  fact  our  friend 
nicotine. 
"  With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  iu  n  vial, 

Ami  in  the  imrches  of  miiK  tar  did  pour  the  leperous  distil- 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 
Of  life,  of  croiTD,  of  queen,  at  once  diapatcli'd; 
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"  Give  ub  Pl-re  Aih  " 
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himself,  who  receives  part  of  the  smoke  almost  without 
admixture  of  air,  but  all  the  same  he  absorbs  a  notable 
proportion." 

Here,  again,  tobacco  has  a  diabolical  advantage  over 
alcohol.  When  sound  and  normal,  one's  entire  system 
is  permeated  with  alcohol  with  almost  the  rapidity  of 
liglitning,  by  mere  contact  with  it.  It  remains  for 
nicotine  not  only  to  match  alcohol  in  this  respect, 
but,  on  account  of  its  volatile  qualities,  it  attacks 
others  not  in  actual  contact  with  the  weed,  and  who 
may  wisely  scorn  its  use. 

It  seems  that  not  only  is  nicotine  sufficiently  vola- 
tile to  vitiate  the  surrounding  air,  but  that  the  air 
is  further  contaminated  by  the  new  poisons,  which 
are  generated  chemically  by  the  burning  of  tobacco. 
German  and  French  scientists  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion especially  to  tobacco  smoke.  Several  important 
works  have  been  published  treating  of  tobacco  smoke 
alone.  The  methods  of  analysis  of  its  poisons  are 
explained,  and  exhaustive  experiments  are  reported 
»n  minutest  detail,  to  illustrate  their  pernicious 
effects. 

I^t  us  again  mention  a  most  valuable  book  of  this 
kind,  prepared  by  Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon  (President  of 
the  S<K?iety  of  M^decine  Pratique  de  Paris,  Chevalier 
^f  the  Legion  of  Honor,  etc.),  called  "La  Fumfe  de 
Tabac." 

The  following  quotations  are  from  the  last  pages 
of  this  work,  entitled  "Conclusions":  — 

"1.  The  principles  of  tobacco  smoke,  which  become  con- 
•it-'Hsed  bv  cooling  in  the  mouth  and  resjMratory  tubes  of 
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smokers,  contaiii  notably  nicotiiie,  carbonate  of  ammoDJm, 
different  matters  ifoudronneujtet,  ciiloriDg  aubBt&noea^  prus- 
aii;  acid  combined  witii  bases,  and  aromatic  principles  very 
odoriferous  and  very  poisououB. 

"  la  the  smoke  these  different  substances  are  mixed  with 
a  large  proportion  of  wat«r  vapor  and  differently  composed 
gases,  notably  carbonic  oxide  (oxyde  de  carbone)  and  cai^ 
bouic  acid. 

"  2,  The  liquid  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  the 
preceding  substances  is  extremely  poisonous.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  inject  the  amallest  quantities  iuto  the  circula- 
tory system  of  an  animal,  or  to  make  him  breathe  it  for 
a  short  time,  to  see  bim  succumb  after  various  symptoms 
of  paralysis. 

"  3.  Toiic  properties  of  tobacco  smoke  which  have  here- 
tofore been  attributed  to  nicotine  alone,  are  due  equally 
to  prussic  acid  and  to  different  aromatic  principles,  notably 
a  particular  alkaloid  —  collidine. 
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the  tobacco  of  the  East.  Bv  processes  described  in  this 
work,  oDe  may  easily  obtain  and  apportion  prussic  acid  and 
CoIIidine  in  a  state  of  purity  from  tobacco  smoke. 

"  7.  The  black  semi-liquid  matter  which  is  condensed  in 
the  interior  of  pipes  contains  all  the  substances  here  enu- 
merated, and  notably  large  quantities  of  nicotine.  It  is 
extremely  poisonous  in  small  doses,  two  or  three  drops 
being  sufficient  to  kill  a  small  animal. 

"  8.  The  combustion  of  tobacco  destroys  only  a  small  part 
of  its  nicotine,  which  is  again  found  in  tobacco  smoke. 
The  proportion  susceptible  of  being  absorbed  by  smokers, 
and  which  has  been  accurately  determined  in  our  experi- 
ments, vary  according  to  certain  conditions.  It  does  not 
descend  much  below  fifty  centigrammes  for  100  grammes 
of  tobacco  smoke.  The  quantity  of  ammonia  absorbed  is 
about  equal. 

"9.  The  quantity  of  nicotine  and  other  poison  principles 
absorbeil  is  greatest  when  the  smoker  inhales  the  smoke,  — 
the  least  when  smoking  the  Turkish  pipe  (le  narghile),  or 
a  long  pipe  in  the  open  air  without  breathing  the  smoke. 
"  10.  Two  or  three  drops  of  nicotine  will  instantly  kill 
animals,  and  doses  infinitely  smaller  will  produce  symp- 
toms of  paralysis  and  death.     A  frog  introduced  into  a 
receiver  containing  a  single  drop  of  nicotine  on  a  cotton 
hall,  will  succumb  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  vapor  arising 
^m  nicotine  ebullition  will  instantly  overcome  animals 
without  time  to  make  a  movement. 
"11 

"  12.  Among  the  most  certain  effects  of  tobacco  smoke  on 
Dian  may  be  mentioned  :  troubles  of  eyesight,  palpitations, 
teudency  to  vertigo,  and  loss  of  memory." 

Carbonic  Oxide.  —  This  carbonic  oxide  generated 
^y  the  fire  of  burning  tobacco  is,  as  before  remarked, 
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the  saaie  gas  or  vapor  that  is  produced  by  the  incom- 
plete combustion  of  coal  and  charcoal  It  has  long 
been  a  favorite  agent  of  suicide  in  Paris,  where  it  is 
usually  produced  by  a  cliarcoal  fire  smothered  to 
check  frte  combustion.  Several  distinguished  scien- 
tists, Gsp«ecial1y  Germans,  iiave  published  the  results  of 
their  experiments  regarding  it,  notably  l>r.  Erause* 
of  Annalierg,  and  others.  From  twelve  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Krause,  the  carbonic  oxide  varied  from 
5.2  to  13.8  in  100  of  smoke  iu  diETereut  kinds  of 
tobacco,  the  average  being  9.3. 

Dr.  Kissling,  of  Bremen,  after  many  experiments 
reported  practically  the  same  results. 

Fokker  found,  by  experimenting  with  dogs,  that  after 
being  an  hour  in  a  small  room  filled  with  the  tobacco 
smoke  of  one  smoker,  this  poison  element  in  the 
smoke,  apart  from  nicotine,  could  be  found  chemically 
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ozjgen  in  the  lungs  to  be  distributed  throughout  the 
body.  Claude  Bernard  added  carbonic  oxide  to  the 
bsmoglobin  to  show  the  latter's  affinity  for  it,  and  how 
it  absorbs  it  immediately,  to  the  exclusion  of  oxygen. 
In  other  words,  haemoglobin  is  rendered  more  or  less 
incapable  of  taking  up  oxygen  according  to  the  amount 
of  carbonic  oxide  which  is  conveniently  about.  When 
one  is  asphyxiated  by  this  coal-gas  product,  it  simply 
means  that  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood-globules  are 
saturated  with  carbonic  oxide,  and  that  there  is  con- 
sequently no  place  for  oxygen. 

"  When  an  animal  remains  au  hour,"  says  Claude  Ber^ 
nard,  "  in  an  atmosphere  containing  yiftyxF  ^^  carbonic  oxide, 
100  cubic  centimetres  of  his  blood  will  contain  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  carbonic  oxide  which  have  taken  the  place 
of  10  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen.  The  same  proportion 
of  blood  could  only  dissolve  20  cubic  centimetres  of  this 
list  gas.  It  is  absolutely  as  if  one  had  taken  away  from 
the  victim  half  of  his  blood. 

*^In  an  atmosphere  containing  jj^jf  of  carbonic  oxide,  a 
quirter  only  of  globules  lose  their  power  of  absorbing  oxy- 
gen. In  an  atmosphere  containing  y^^  of  the  carbonic 
oxide  a  dog  dies  in  twenty  minutes." 

"  Happily  for  subjects  .  .  .  who  have  absorbed  insufficient 
quantities  of  the  carbonic  oxide  to  produce  death,"  says  M. 
1«  Bon,  "  the  combination  formed  by  this  gas  with  haemoglo- 
bin is  more  or  leas  transient.  The  gas  becomes  eliminated 
from  the  system,  but  not  without  leaving  its  pernicious 
effects." 

M.  Ros^,  among  others,  shows  how  the  action  of  ^ 
carbonic  oxide  leads  to  paralysis.     The  first  excite- 
ment induces  a  quicker  respiration,  a  quicker  beating 
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of  the  heart,  trembling  and  convulsions ;  a  larger 
quantity,  dilation  of  the  pupils,  cold  sweats,  cold  skin, 
fainting,  paralysis.  It  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  how 
carbonic  oxide  induces  grave  morbid  states,  some- 
times taken  for  typhus  and  other  similar  diseases. 

Velpeau,  in  1865,  published  au  account  of  an  epi- 
demic in  Savoie  taken  for  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
or  a  typhus  {d  forme  cerebraW),  and  it  was  simply 
due  to  a  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide  escaped  from 
the  kind  of  stoves  generally  in  use. 

"One  bIiouIJ  ahuu  this  dangerouB  poison  everywhere," 
eayB  he,  "  whether  from  coal-gas,  from  atovea,  from  illumi- 
iiatiog  gas,  or  from  the  gas  of  sewers.  If  it  does  not  kill, 
it  leaves  its  pernicious  effects  —  nervous  troubles,  irregular 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  partial  pamlysia,  inflaiumation  of 
respiratory  organs,  and  weakeued  digestion." 

The  influence  of  small  quantities  of  this  gas  tends 
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COD  tain  less  of  nicotine  than  other  common  brands  which 
smokers  take  with  less  difficulty.  It  was  then  evident  that 
besides  nicotine  and  other  well-known  constituents  of  the 
tobacco  leaf,  tobacco  smoke  must  contain  other  active  poi- 
son substances.  The  method  employed  in  new  researches 
which  consists  of  passing  the  smoke  through  different 
liquids  in  order  to  eliminate  certain  principles,  enabled  us 
to  isolate  new  substances  .  .  .  which,  in  the  complete  absence 
of  nicotine,  possessed  active  poison  properties.  Some  are 
aromatic  principles,  others  prussic  acid.  Wo  (Dr.  Noel 
and  himself,  Ed.)  not  only  were  able  to  detect  exactly  the 
proportiou  of  prussic  acid  in  tobacco  smoke,  but  to  secure 
it  in  notable  quantities,  in  absolute  purity,  which  have 
been  presented  to  several  scientific  societies." 

An  elaborate  account  is  given  of  the  process  of 
analysis  by  which  pure  prussic  acid  is  obtained  from 
tobacco  smoke :  — 

*'The  amount  of  prussic  acid,"  says  M.  Le  Bon,  "ob- 
tained by  these  experiences,  varied  considerably  in  different 
kinds  of  tobacco.  The  smoke  of  the  ordinary  tobacco  gave 
three  to  four  milligrammes  to  100  grammes  of  tobacco 
Wned.  That  of  the  East,  7  to  8  milligrammes  for  the 
same  quantity  of  tobacco. 

"On  account  of  losses  which  necessarily,  follow  opera- 
tions as  long  as  those  just  described,  these  figures  are 
r^lly  below  the  real  ones.  Such  as  they  are,  they  are 
^uite  high  enough,  when  one  understands  that  prussic  acid 
'8  the  strongest  of  all  known  poisons,  and  that  a  single 
<irop  on  the  eye  of  a  dog  will  kill  him  instantly. 

"It  is  also  true  that  prussic  acid  is  formed  during  the 
huming  of  tobacco,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  plant.  It  is 
evidently  formed  by  a  combustion  with  several  of  the  nu- 
merous bases  which  tobacco  contains." 
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Ammonia.  —  M.  Ros4  says ;  — 

"  One  often  sees  poisoning  by  aimnoDia  among  the  XI- 
dangeiios.  ll  produces  headtiche,  uireats  digestion,  pro- 
duces iipiisms,  ending  in  death  in.  violent  cramps.  The 
blood  und  j^enural  condition  is  that  of  putrefiLction.  The 
(n^jiins  nre  gray -green,  the  lungs  brown  mixed  with  a 
bluish  red.  Mucous  membranes  dark  in  color.  There 
is  a  pftrtial  panlysis  of  the  organs  of  sense,  especially 
that  of  the  voice.  There  are  troubles  of  the  cerebral 
circulation  with  a  fiilUng  off  in  intelligence." 

"  The  effects  caused  by  tobacco  on  the  human  Iwdy  are 
many,"  tuiys  Dr.  Richardson  ;  "  the  smoke  of  tolacco  being 
of  compound  poisons,  the  symptoms  it  produces  are  also 
compound." 

Ill  those  (lays  when  the  study  of  hygicDO  ia  be- 
coming of  ever-increasing  interest,  more  attention  is 
lieiiig  paid  to  the  water  we  drink  which,  as  far  as  pes- 
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any  of  which  is  less  peniioious  than  air  vitiated  by 
the  strongest  poisons  known  to  men,  and  which  are 
contained  in  tobacco  smoke. 

Phvsiciaus  (who  are  not  themselves  smokers  and 
do  not  possess  the  inebriate's  fatal  facility  for  excuses) 
attribute  much  of  the  invalidishi  of  wives  and  families 
to  the  breathing  of  tobacco  smoke  supplied  by  the 
smoker  of  the  family.  Tobacco  smoke  is  especially 
disastrous  to  infants.     Says  Dr.  Trail :  — 

''  Many  an  infant  has  been  killed  outright  in  its  cradle 
hv  the  tobacco  smoke  with  which  a  thoughtless  father 
filled  an  unventilated  rootn." 

Meta  Lander  repeats  tlie  remark  of  a  physician 
to  a  friend  at  a  Saratoga  hotel :  — 

"See  that  portly  man  yonder,  smoking  like  a  volcafiol 
He  itands  tlje  racket,  but  do  you  see  how  he  is  killing  his 
wifel  Look  at  her,  pale,  nervous,  and  sinking  into  the 
gi^ve.  So  far  as  health  \a  concerned,  she  might  as  well 
liave  wedded  a  cask  of  tobacco." 

The  French  scientist,  M.  Perigord,  after  telling  of 
*  young  woman  who  remained  a  couple  of  hours  in  a 
room  thickly  filled  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  who  fell 
^ery  ill  with  various  symptoms  duly  explained,  only 
recovering  after  several  days  of  severe  prostration, 
r»?niarked :  — 

"These  observations  ehcrw  u»  how  very  dangerous  it  is 
w  smokers  and  non-smokers  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere 
'•harcred  with  tobacco  smoke.  And  how  could  it  be  otluM*- 
^'''%  since  we  so  well  know  that  besides  other  dangerous 
s'lhstances  tlie  air  is  contaminated  with  two  violent  poisons, 
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carbonic  oxide  and  iiicutine.  It  is  an  errur  to  believe  that 
combustiun  destroys  nicotiue ;  without  doubt  tioine  nico- 
tine is  condensed  in  the  pipe,  eome  is  condensed  in  tbe 
nioutli,  vhere  its  principles  are  partlj  absorbed  by  the 
moistened  mucous  membmned,  but  tobacco  smoke  cotilaina 
nicotiue  always.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  smoke  to 
expose  one's  self  to  the  most  dangerous  effects  of  tobacco 
poisoning.  In  smoking  rooms  anywhere,  .  .  .  also  remain- 
ing rcpciitedly  in  air  vitiated  with  tobacco  smoke,  briugii, 
nmong  other  troubles,  lose  of  memory." 

Many  eases  are  quoted  of  deaths  due  to  breathing 
tobacco  smoke  in  small  unventilated  rooms. 

It  must  be  remembered  if  but  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  the  tobacco  poisons  reaches  the  smoker 
aud  those  breathing  the  smoke,  it  requires  but  a 
very  minute  quantity  to  degrade  vital  functions. 

The  idea   of   breathing   the   fumes   of   tobacco  as 
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WHAT  IS  ALCOHOL? 

ALCOHOL  is  a  poison  produced  by  the  decay  of 
any  fruit,  vegetable,  or  grain  containing  sugar 
or  starch.  Products  of  decay  are  always  poisonous, 
and  were  never  intended  to  be  used  by  man  as  food 
or  drink.  To  obtain  alcohol,  fruit  or  grain  is  crushed 
(to  facilitate  the  decay  of  its  particles),  moistened, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  atmosphere  favorable  to  rapid 
decomposition  ;  the  germs  of  putrefaction  set  to  work 
vigorously  to  decompose  the  mass  by  the  usual  proc- 
esses of  decay  ;  gas  is  generated ;  the  mass  bubbles 
and  becomes  warm;  scum  forms  on  the  surface  of 
the  effervescing  mass.  Finally  the  ebullition  ceases ; 
the  scum  is  deposited  at  the  bottom,  the  liquid  has 
h«t  its  sweet  flavor,  and  behold,  as  a  part  of  what 
remains  —  alcohol  (said  by  some  scientists  to  be  the 
excreta  of  the  germs  of  putrefaction). 

The  germs  of  putrefaction  are  simply  death  agents. 
Their  products  are  poisons,  inimical  to  all  live  tissue. 
There  is  a  mistaken  popular  idea  that  as  alcohol 
is  extracted  from  the  most  wliolesome  and  nutri- 
tious of  foods,  the  alcohol  component  must  also  be 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  Those  who  maintain  such 
a  theory  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  these  foods 
*hen  in  their  fresh  state,  and  when  in  a  state  of 
^^^y,  represent  two  absolutely  different  conditions, 
*^  different  as  the  pure  distilled  water  of  the  clouds 
^nd  the  green  and  polluted  water  of  miasmic  swamps, 
"Ikd  with  decaying  organic  matter  in  process  of  ex- 
^foiination  by  the  germs  of  putrefaction. 
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THE  GEAPE 

HOW  little  do  the  devotees  of  wine  appreciate 
tluB  delightful  food  served  in  semi-traosptirent 
cups,  tinted  with  hues  of  the  sapphire,  the  olivine, 
and  the  opal  I  And  what  could  have  been  more 
divinely  uoiiceived  than  the  exquisite  natural  flavors 
contained  in  these  fairy  goblets  i 

It  is  said  by  some  sentimentalists  that  these  artistic 
cluHters.  caught  by  emerald  chains,  contain  a  solar 
eniii^y,  the  result  of  eoma  divine  alchemy  by  whtch 
the  force  of  the  sun's  rays  is  caught  in  the  purest  of 
distilled  waters.  Whence  it  comes,  or  whatever  it  is, 
there  seems,  to  the  iiusceptible  and  rebounding  life- 
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immediately  available  for  energy  without  the  neces- 
sity of  further  dmestion  and  which  is  taken  at  once 
into  the  Mood.  This  grape  sugar  is  in  the  form  of 
a  soluble  gum,  which  has  been  already  acted  upon 
by  diastase,  —  that  digestive  substance  which,  in  the 
humaa  organism,  converts  starch  and  the  ordinary 
sugar  into  a  new  form  before  they  are  available  for 
use  as  fuel.  This  diastase  first  dissolves  starch  and 
converts  it  into  a  soluble  gum  called  dextrine,  which 
is  further  converted  in  the  process  of  digestion  into 
what  is  called  grape  sugar,  so  called  because  in  its 
analysis  it  closely  resembles  the  sugar  which  natu- 
rally exists  in  grapes. 

And  such  flavors !  Which  is  more  delicious,  the 
emerald-tinted  Niagara,  or  the  spicy  Muscat  ?  What 
shall  one  say  of  the  rich  Tokay  of  iridescent  hue,  as 
it  comes  in  succession  and  varied  flavors  from  the  sun- 
clad  hills  of  California  ?  What  of  the  purple  Concord 
and  the  abundant  Isabella  ?  What  of  the  solid  and 
exquisite  Malagas,  which,  from  sunny  Italy  and  Spain, 
keep  m  perfection  all  the  year  ?  What  of  that  hot- 
house product  of  America  and  outdoor  vineyard  of 
Wales  can  compare  with  perhaps  the  most  superb  of  all 
these  ambrosial  fotxls,  —  the  dark  Hamburg  of  richest 
purple  ?  We  hear  of  a  flavor  called  "  bouquet  "  in  wine, 
which  suggests  the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  the  helio- 
''ope,  the  mignonette,  the  violet,  and  all  the  sweet 

• 

incense  of  flowers.     Poor  deluded  mortal !     One  has 
never  tasted  a  bouquet,  one  has  never  tasted  a  grape, 
^hose  palate  has  been  benumbed  by  the  habitual  use 
of  any  poison. 
Again,  the  great  Creator  has  not  confined  this  thing 
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of  beauty,  the  flowers  of  (ruit,  the  jewels  of  fruit,  to 
the  few  or  the  wealthy.  It  is  a  rich  product  over 
all  the  best  of  earth.  It  is  divinely  intended  for  the 
abundant  and  common  use  of  alL  How  must  the 
perversion  of  this  delicious  food  strike  the  sense  of 
the  Giver,  when  endless  tons  of  it,  enough  for  the 
poor  man's  table  in  all  the  world,  is  yearly  converted 
into  a  decaying,  putrifjing  mass,  to  be  drunk  as  a 
poison  beverage  ? 


THE  FAVORITE  POISONS  AND  THE 
NERVES 


A' 


GAIN  says  Dr.  Beard  in  the  North  American 
Review  (September,  : 
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Bntaiii  and  America  may  yet  be  antagonized  by  higher 
forces  that  shall  subjugate  them.  .  .  .  New  diseases  are 
continually  arising  with  the  expansion  of  civilization,  and 
general  paresis  (destruction  of  vitality)  is  a  type  of  modern 
disease  —  a  19th  century  disease.  The  last  half  century 
indeed  has  brought  to  the  surface  a  lai^er  number  of  new 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  including  insanity,  than  all 
the  previous  centuries  of  human  history ;  .  .  .  hidden, 
treacherous,  recurring  forms  of  disease  are  springing  up 
everywhere,  to  the  confounding  both  of  science  and  law. 
. .  .  The  world  in  which  we  crawl  is  one  that  has  no 
sound  guide  —  knows  of  no  pathway  that  leads  to  the  truth 
in  the  great  problems ;  .  .  .  not  truth,  not  reason,  not  the 
demonstrable,  but  the  undemonstrable,  and  the  demon- 
strably false  have  ruled  and  are  destined  to  rule  all  the 
higher  .  .  .  animals.*^ 

Let  us  hope  that  the  phrase  "are  destined  to 
rule"  is  a  mistake ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  end- 
less list  of  published  works  relating  to  the  influences 
of  poisons  on  the  nervous  system,  involving  self  and 
progeny,  the  triumphal  march  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and 
other  poisons  still  continues.  Indeed,  one  rarely  eats 
and  drinks  without  takmg  some  favorite  poison ;  few 
social  functions  are  free  from  them ;  children  are 
early  trained  to  their  use ;  one  even  drinks  to  the 
health  of  others  in  them.  The  only  becoming  excuse 
for  it  all  is,  that  the  world  does  not  properly  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  delicacy  and  intricacy  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  most  wonderful  and  interesting 
of  the  sciences  —  physiology  —  is  too  little  taught. 

To  a  fresh  enthusiast,  the  nervous  system  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  very  greatest  works  of  creation. 
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111  point  of  lucchanisQi,  ila  uiiiiiy  million  lines  with 

tiieir  sepiirute  fuuutiooi  dlscuuut  all  other  works  of 

Uiiture. 

This  wonderful  telegraphic  systaiii  lias  its  head- 
quarters in  the  brain  with  brauoh  otticoB  situatud  in 
the  sjiiual  column  and  other  parta  of  the  hodjr. 
These  various  stations  with  their  endless  branches 
are  all  cimibiued  to  carry  out  a  diversity  of  purposes. 
Tliere  is  tlie  one  set  of  wires,  so  to  speak,  for  con- 
trolling alone  the  contraction  of  muscles  (motor 
nerves);  another  set  for  the  si)ecial  activities  of  the 
internal  oryans  (sympathetic  nervous  system) ;  other 
sets  (sensory  nerves)  for  the  use  of  the  senses,  —  taste, 
suu-U,  hearing,  seeing,  etc. 

"By  'lur  skin,  by  our  nose,  by  our  tongue  and  palate,  by 
our  ears,  ami  above  all  by  our  ayt-s,  iiupreAsions  oau»d  by 
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tbrouj(h  their  own  consciousness  apart  from  that  of 
the  brain.  They  control  breathing,  the  pumping  of 
the  heart,  the  necessary  actions  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions, dominating  indeed  the  operations  of  all  the 
organs.  The  intricacy  of  nerve  relations,  the  mutual 
dependencies  of  the  various  sets  of  nerves,  of  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  blood-vessels,  the  skin,  in  fact  of 
ever)'  gland,  organ,  and  function  of  the  body ;  the 
entire  system  as  a  part  and  as  a  whole,  operating  to 
carrv  and  to  fetch,  while  trans  mi  ttin^j  messages  and 
orders  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  furnishes  a  most 
complex  problem  for  study,  and  commands  our  pro- 
foundest  wonder  and  respect.  One  can  never  fully 
appreciate  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  the  body- 
machine  without  some  knowledge  of  tlie  nervous 
system.  Officially  the  nervous  system,  **  the  intimate 
agency  of  the  life  principle,  protecting,  guiding,  and 
controlling  the  various  life  manifestations,"  is  the 
King  spirit  of  the  entire  human  organization.  In  this 
superb  kingdom,  the  body  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part 
flourishes  or  languishes,  enjoys  or  suffers,  lives  or 
dies,  according  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  master 
in  control.  The  conscientious  parent,  the  station 
master  of  a  railway,  the  pilot  of  a  ship,  the  general  of 
an  army,  alert  to  all  interests  and  danger.**,  can  best 
appreciate  the  duties  of  the  nervous  centres. 

We  have  the  body  consisting  of  endless  cells  and 
fibres  united  and  combined  to  form  the  large  organs ; 
again,  each  particular  cell  is  its(»lf  a  living  organ  with 
its  own  individuality.,  its  own  particular  structure,  its 
own  duties  and  needs.  There  must  be  a  means  for 
all  this  collection  of  organs  not  only  to  work  in  co- 
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operation  in  obedience  to  the  conscious  will,  but  also 
independent!)'  of  that  will.  There  is  not  only  a  vast 
amount  of  ordinnr}'  routine  work  to  be  done,  but  also 
extra  work  for  mutual  and  individual  protection. 
Thus,  without  order  from  the  conscious  brain  the  lids 
of  the  eyes  close  when  an  object  threatens  to  touch 
the  tender  eyeball.  As  Professor  Martin,  in  "  The 
Human  Body,"  says :  — 

"  When  \vc  are  using  the  muscles  of  the  legs  vigorouBly 
(without  our  tiiinking  about  it  at  all)  the  muscles  of 
respimtion  hurry  their  action,  and  cousequently  oxygon  ia 
conveyi'il  more  rapidly  to  the  blood  for  the  supply  of  the 
working  leg  muscles.  .  .  .  When  the  sole  of  the  foot 
in  tickled,  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  which  are 
not  diivctly  interfered  with  at  nil,  contract  nn<l  jerk  th« 
foot  a«'iiy  from  its  tormentor.  Everywhere  we  find  this 
in-operatiou    among  the   organs,  and  it  is  only  by  such 
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ing  on  shipboard  or  along  dangerous  elevations,  brings 
about  (before  the  nerves  have  gained  confidence) 
an  unhappy  state  which  illustrates  a  body  acting 
without  the  full  consent  of  the  involuntary  nervous 
system.  ^ 

When  all  goes  well,  and  there  is  no  ill  news  to 
report,  we  are  wholly  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
nerves,  their  work  being  absolutely  silent,  prompt, 
and,  in  health,  inconceivably  efficient. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  personality  in  connec- 
tion with  the  involuntary  nervous  system  —  an  in- 
stinct, a  second  self  endowed  with  reason.  It  seems 
possessed  of  a  moral  sense  of  high  obligation,  al- 
most heroic,  in  its  attempt  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  body,  protecting  it  from  danger,  mending  its 
injuries,  and  guiding  its  actions.  Conscience  itself  has 
its  relation  to  a  sound  condition  of  general  health. 

This  fostering  care  on  the  part  of  the  nerves  aside 
from  conscious  self  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  drunken  man  who  is  not  too  far  advanced  in  in- 
toxication. His  voluntary  intellectual  self  has  been 
Winmbed,  and  his  involuntary  intellectual  self  alone 
remains.  Put  something  in  his  hand  and  he  will 
clutch  it  firmly,  though  without  interest,  motive,  or 
memory ;  place  him  on  horseback  and  his  legs  will 
still  cling  to  the  saddle.^ 

*  In  "The  Living  Temple,"  Dr.  Kellogg's  book  just  published, 
the  great  hygienist  says:  "The  brain  and  nerves  arc  commonly 
described  sepRratcly  as  indejiendent  organs,  but  in  reality  they  are 
one.  The  thinking  and  feeling  organ,  as  the  whole  together  niight 
1*  called,  centres  in  the  cranial  cavity,  but  occupies  the  whole  body. 
The  smallest  brain  conceivable  ...  is  a  nerve-cell,  or  neuron. 
''A  neuron  con.sists  of  a  body  with  branching  parts.     One  of  these 
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And  now  k't  us  aay  empliatically  that  aa  a  preserver 
(iiid  law  givor  of  the  bodily  forces,  a  sentinel,  a  guide, 

IrnnirhfB  is  einnmonly  very  greatly  elongated.  oft«n  to  the  exteot  of 
several  invites,  endinj;  in  a  delii-«te   tuft.     The   aRcampanying  ont 
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a  protector,  a  would-be  willing  and  marvellously  effi- 
cient worker,  what  the  nervous  system  most  abhors 

enormous  number  of  more  than  100,000,000,000.  Similar  cells  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  —  in  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  stomach, 
thelivfr,  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  skin.  Their  pro- 
longed branches  constitute  the  nerve  tininks,  and  9erve  to  connect  the 
celUin  different  parte  of  the  brain,  and  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
an«i  especially  to  connect  the  central  brain  with  the  lesser  brains  and 
nrioas  other  organs  of  the  body.  The  number  of  these  cells  and 
fibril  in  the  body  is  so  great  that  if  all  other  structures  were  re- 
iDOTtd,  —  the  skin,  bones,  blood-vessels,  muscles,  etc., —  nerve  fibres 
>od  cells  only  being  left,  the  form  of  the  iKxly  would  still  be  abso- 
Intely  complete  and  solid  in  appearance,  so  that  our  thinking  and 
feeling  organs,  that  is,  the  brain  and  nerves,  really  occupy  the  whole 
Wy,  jnst  as  do  the  circulating  organs,  the  heart,  and  blood-vessels. 

**  It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  a  little  more  carefully  the  struc- 
ture of  a  neuron.  It  con.sists  of  a  body  with  a  nucleus,  or  centre, 
»nd  branches,  which  may  be  very  few  or  exceedingly  numerous.  A 
ctrefal  examination  of  the  branches  shows  that  they  are  covered  with 
minute  bnds.  It  is  8uppose<l  that  these  buds  are  for  the  purpose  of 
«^ntact,  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  other  cells.  This  contact 
occurs  by*means  of  the  tufts  which  form  the  ends  of  the  long,  branch- 
ing filanients.  The  cell  branches,  as  well  as  the  matter  composing 
the  centre  of  the  cell,  consist  of  transfiarent,  jelly-like  matter  as  clear 
•s  viter,  yet  |)OS8es8ed  of  the  most  marvellous  and  varied  properties 
of  any  known  snbstance.  By  means  of  these  living  threads,  which 
ire  many  times  smaller  than  the  finest  spider  web,  the  nerve-cells,  or 
little  brains  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  ure  in  constant  coni- 
iDunication  with  one  another,  just  as  various  points  and  cities  of  a 
country  are  in  communication  by  means  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
»ires. 

"The  nenre-cell  is  the  battery;  the  nerve-fibre,  the  wire.     Who  is 
the  operator  ? 

"There  are  various  aorta  of  nerve-cells  or  brains.  Two  difftTpnt 
clssses  may  be  recognized;  cells  which  feel,  or  receive  impressions, 
tttd  cells  which  send  out  impulses  to  organs  which  are  ca|>iible  of 
doing  work  of  various  kinds.  The  cells  of  feeling,  or  so-called  sensory 
His.  comprise  mjiny  different  groups,  each  of  which  is  the  seat  of 
•onie  particular  kind  of  sensation,  of  which  we  may  enumerate  tlie 
following  so-called  special  senses:  sii^ht.  hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch, 
pressure,   weight,   temperatui'c,  and   various   ireneml   sensations,    as 
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and  detects,  is  a  poison  of  any  kind.     The  i 

of  poison  is  something  iniiuical  to  the  body,  injuring 

[lain,  hunger,  uftusi'a,  thirat,  fatigue,  the  seliae  of  suflbcatioD,  and 
alhen. 

"  The  uerve-cella,  or  rather  gTou[is  of  cells  which  have  cunlrol  of 
vi(al  work,  are  too  nuimruus  to  tiome,  for  every  ncling  organ  in  the 
body  down  to  the  Bniallest  miisole  fibre,  or  the  most  minnte  glaod 
cell,  la  stimiilalcil  to  uction  by  impulses  received  from  nerre-celli  or 
gruu|is  of  i-ella.  Bodily  moveniviits  of  every  sort,  allhaugh  performed 
by  muscles,  ori){iiiBte  in  the  nerve-cells  which  control  the  nmsclea. 
Nerve-cells  armtiged  in  groupa,  called  cenlres.in  the  brain  and  apinal 
column,  likewise  control  the  work  of  the  liver,  the  atomach,  the  kid- 
neya,  tJie  lungs,  llie  heart,  even  every  iudiridaal  blooJ-veaael  and 
sweat  gland.  Sjiecial  centres  arc  piovided  to  cotilrol  auch  acta  ai 
coughing,  sneezing,  vonilting,  .  .  .  the  dilatation  and  closure  of 
the  pupil,  the  balanciug  of  the  body,  the  heat-naking  processes, 
ajieeeh  ,  .  .  writing.  ... 

"At  the  base  of  the  large  brain  are  found  some  Ter;  interesting 
groups  of  cells  which  serve  as  middli'Tren.  receiving  impresaions  or 
•miers  from  tin-  large  or  upper  brain,  mid  transmitting  them  through 
a  for  which  llicy  arv   intendi-d.     Acts 
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and  destroying  it.     Any  and  every  poison  bestirs  the 
nerves  to  excite  as   quickly  as  possible   the  whole 
organization  of  the  body  to  the  minutest  cell,  in  order 
to  expel  the  enemy.     The  nerves  exert  their  utmost 
to  the  point  of  frenzy  and  madness,  until  they  are 
conquered  in  paralysis  by  more  than  they  can  endure. 
We  see  the   imposition,  the  outrageous  imposition, 
practised  upon  the  faithful  sentinel  and  guide  of  the 
human  organism  every  time  it  is  afflicted  and  perse- 
cuted with  a  poison.     The  human  system  with  poison 
in  it  is  practically  a   house  on  fire.     There   is,  of 
course,  a    pleasurable    sensation   derived    from    the 
quicker  coursing  of  the  blood,  the  more  rapid  flow  of 
liquids  from  the  glands,  —  a  feeling  of  exhilaration 
in  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  forcing  out 
I'eserve  strength  and  occasioning  a  general   commo- 
tion.   There  is  more  reason,  however,  in  setting  fire 
to  one's  house  made  by  man  for  the  delectable  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  rushing  about  of  inmates  attempting 
to  save,  than  to  set  fire  to  the  body  with  poison,  in 
order  to  enjoy  a  nervous  exaltation  brought  about  for 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  duty.     It  is.  sad  to  think 
how  this  house  made  by  God,  this  temple  of  a  divine 
spirit,  is  set  on  fire  regularly  by  the  majority  of  man- 
drill or  the  higher  brain.    This  fact  shouhl  impress  us  most  profoundly 
»ilh  the  importance  of  forming  right  habits,  since  it  is  apparent  that 
the  getting  rid  of  a  wrong  habit  involves  not  only  the  formation  of  a 
right  habit,  but  the  far  more  tedious  and  difficult  work  of  undoing 
the  evil  work   which  has  been  done  in  the  wrong  education  of  the 
brain.    This  Kame  principle  applies  to  the  higher  centres  which  are 
concerned  only  in  mental  acts.  .   .  .  It  is  indeed  a  most   momen- 
tous thought   that  every  act  of  our  lives  not  only  emanates  from 
the  brain »  but  modifies  and  changes  the  brain,  thus  influencing  our 
characters. " 
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kind.     Tlie  house  of  stone  and  wood  may  be  eotirely 
ivbiiilt ;  hut  ijidy  one  house  of  flesh  and  blooil  is 
allowed  to  mortal  uiaii. 

One  must  not  forget  that  the  nerves  themselvea  ate 
hut  human,  requiring  infinite  care  and  cousideralion ; 
thitt  they  have  relationships;  that  they  are  fad  and 
sustained  by  tlie  blood ;  that  the  blood  is  fed  and 
sustained  by  proper  food  and  good  digestion  ;  that  all 
tlie  complicated  system  of  accessories  has  its  needs; 
thjit  the  uLTves  can  endure  but  a  certain  amount  of 
exLTtiiin  ;  aim  that  an  often-repeated  state  of  over- 
exeriion  and  fatigue  means  not  only  particular  dis- 
aster tu  the  nerves,  hut  general  disaster  to  all  the 
bodily  fiiiR-tions.  We  have  also  seen  (p.  74)  how  by 
coiittnuiil  Contact  with  poison  the  sheath-covering 
of  every  nerve  becimies  more  or  less  dried,  pressing 
uiKin  this  most  dt-licntu  and  sensitive  thread  and  pro- 
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come  partially  or  entirely  overpowered  and  paralyzed 
and  temporarily  unable  to  convey  bad  news  to  the 
brain. 

The  habitual  harassing  of  bodily  functions  for  the 
object  of  the  pleasure  first  mentioned,  rendering 
the  nerves  tired,  weakened,  ill,  easily  leads  to  the  sec- 
ond abuse, — the  remedy  sought  in  paralyzing  them  and 
silencing  their  outcries.  The  cause  of  trouble  is  over- 
looked. To  silence  the  warning  is  only  too  easy, 
—  a  mere  question  of  quantity  or  virulence  of  the 
poison  dose.  And  while  this  most  unhygienic  and 
most  insane  process  of  poisoning  is  going  on,  the 
aniemic  will  blandly  inform  you  that  he  needs  more 
stimulant,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  poison 
itself  has  originated  and  induced  the  weary  feeling 
and  general  decrepitude. 

"  I  smoke  to  quiet  my  nerves,"  says  the  very  frank 
but  very  unscientific  smoker.     For  more  than  any 
other  reason,  tobacco  is  taken  for  this  sedative  effect. 
It  is  a  dreadful  commentary  on  the  health  of   our 
men,  go  naturally  do  they  take  to  tobacco  or  any 
I'ind  of  poison.     It  seems  as  if  they  could  stand  but 
little  strain   of   mental   exertion   or   physical  effort 
without  some  warning  of  nerves  which  they  hasten 
to  silence  by  a  drug  of  some  kind.     A  social  meeting', 
a  chat  at  the  club,  an  afternoon  call,  a  dinner  com- 
pany seems  to  them  flat  and  tame  without  the  aid  of 
niedicine, — a  poison  to  enable  them  to  talk  during 
'linner,  a  j)oison  to  enable  them  to  digest  food  after 
dinner,  and  a  jwison  to  enable  them  to  think  or  to 
act  at  any  time.     Such  decrepitude  is  very  sad. 
May  we  learn  that  everything  which  tends  to  ex- 

14 
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haust  or  even  deteriorate  the  vital  functions  of  the 
body,  disposes  it  to  nervous  tell-tales  of  disaster. 
May  we  learn  to  appreciate  rather  than  vilify  these 
nerve  warnings  as  the  most  friendlj  it  is  possible  to 
receive  from  any  source  whatever.  They  indicate 
fatigued  cells  or  other  conditions  needing  prompt 
attention,  that  the  cause  of  trouble  may  be  removed. 
Without  the  warning  of  the  involuntary  nervous 
system  which  is  always  on  the  watch,  one  might  pos- 
sibly bi3  burned  to  death  during  sleep.  Disease  itself 
is  but  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  cell  fatigue 
and  functional  struggle  against  an  enemy,  for  the 
nerves  warn  and  the  system  struggles  as  long  as 
reserve  forces  last.  The  physical  culturist  comes  to 
recognize  all  warnings  of  disease  as  friendly  notices. 
He  seeks  to  find  causes  which  he  removes,  and  comes 
to   the  aid   with   every   hygienic   condition    he   can 
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for  recuperation,  then  is  the  time  of  all  others  that  he 
plies  them  with  extra  burdens. 

"  I  am  nervous  ^  and  tired.  I  need  something  to 
quiet  my  nerves,"  he  repeats.  Instead  of  needed  rest 
or  fresh  air,  or  other  natural  remedy,  he  simply  gives 
them  another  dose  of  "  house  on  fire."  The  gourmand 
gives  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  stomach  more 
legitimate  work  than  they  can  accomplish,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  impose  upon  them  the  extra  duty  of  **  the 
house  on  fire."  Similar  business  methods  are  rarely 
practised  outside  the  body,  but  inside  of  it  the  losing 
game  of  physical  imposition  has  been  the  rule. 

Disease  of  the  nerves  naturally  and  inevitably  fol- 
lows the  habitual  use  of  any  poison  however  small. 
A  corresponding  reaction  always  necessarily  follows 
poison-taking,  which  reduces  nervous  strength  as  far 
below  its  normal  level  as  it  was  forced  above  it  by 
the  stimulant,  and  the  permanent  effect  is  always 
on  the  losing  side.  This  vibration,  like  the  swinging 
of  a  pendulum  between  the  forced  action  and  corre- 
sponding depression,  leads  inevitably  to  a  mental 
unbalance,  first  perceived  in  a  weakened  memory, 
blunted  perceptions,  distorted  views  of  life,  weakened 
power  of  application  to  study  or  business,  this  being 
the  first  stage  on  the  road  to  full  insanity.  In  the 
Tories  on  degeneracy,  victims  only  thus  far  advanced 
are  called  "  defectives."     They  may  be  recognized  in 

^  What  is  nsually  called  ''nervousness"  is  scarcely  correct.  In 
sporting  tnithful  conditions  of  bodily  functions  the  nerves  must  be 
in  fair  condition  of  health,  and  when  they  report  pain,  the  ailment  is 
Hither  where  the  pain  is,  than  of  the  nerves  themselves.  When  the 
ittter  are  out  of  order  they  are  less  capable  of  reporting  sensations 
good  or  Ixul,  as  in  the  case  of  loss  of  taste,  eyesight,  hearing,  etc. 
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tho  fatlior  who  prefers  his  pipe  to  his  children,  his 
poisun  to  siiccei^R  ill  life  or  to  the  advaiit^es  and 
pleasures  <if  a  long  life.  Possihly  the  most  serious 
feature  of  tlie  use  of  tobacco  and  other  drugs  is  that, 
(iloiig  with  other  defalcations  and  losses,  the  power 
of  will  (a  function  of  the  nerves)  necessarily  vanishes 
with  the  rest,  and  the  determination  to  cast  off  the 
yokt;  of  the  poison  mania  becomes  a  rope  of  sand, 

]  )r.  Martin  tells  us  that  before  the  days  of  habitual 
piii  son -taking,  paralysis  was  almost  unknown  ;  that 
it  is  now  a  disease  only  too  common.' 

Many  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  nervous  diseases  consider  the  general  use 
of  tobacco  as  the  principal  cause.' 

I  .should  not  dose  this  chapter  without  mentioning 
the  oft"n-repeat«!d  story  of  the  effort  of  Napoleon  III. 
to  ferret  out  the  cause  of  the  very  alarming  increase 
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been  thirty  years  previous,  and  that  the  government 
revenues  from  the  tobacco  monopoly  had  increased 
during  that  time  in  about  an  equal  ratio.  In  at* 
tempting  to  decide  intelligently  if  the  parallel  in- 
crease were  but  a  mere  coincidence  or  a  case  of  cause 
and  eflfect,  tlie  emperor  appointed  a  commission  of  scien- 
tific men  to  investigate  the  question.  In  their  course 
of  studies  the  commission  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  young  men  in  the  government  schools, 
dividing  the  students  into  two  classes,  the  smokers 
and  the  non-smokers.  The  latter  were  found  to  be 
so  much  superior  physically,  mentally,  and  morally, 
that  the  emperor  committed  an  honest  governmental 
act,  regardless  of  the  tobacco  trade,  by  promptly  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  tobacco  by  students  in  all  schools 
under  government  supervision  throughout  the  country. 
It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  other  countries,  statistics  of  disease, 
crime,  and  national  deterioration  mark  a  correspond- 
ing ratio,  increasing  and  diminishing  with  the  sale  of 
the  favorite  poisons,  tobacco  claiming  a  lion's  share  in 
the  sepulchral  harvest. 

On  the  Mind 

The  mind  is  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  the 
vehicle  in  which  it  manifests  itself,  and  the  vehicle 
^f  the  mind  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  apparatus 
of  a  purely  mechanical  sort,  of  most  wonderful  and 

• 

intricate  construction  and  perisliable  character.  It  is 
mar\'ellou8  that  the  mind  is  so  little  considered  as  the 
product  of  a  mere  machine,  even  by  its  professional 
^erg  in  our  colleges  and  schools.     As  before  said, 
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Fichte  was  a  great  philosopher,  and  yet  let  conges- 
tion toucli  the  delicate  oi^anization  of  his  brain,  or 
let  imperfect  digeatiun  or  iiupoveriahed  blood  or  the 
loss  of  proper  sleep  rob  it  of  its  sustenance  or  bal- 
ance, and  what  becomes  of  the  mind  of  Fichte  ? 

"  A  man,"  sa^a  Schopenhauer,  " should  accastom  htm- 
eelf  to  view  his  intellectual  capacities  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  ph}-Biotogicnl    functions,    and    to    manage    them 

accordingly." 

In  reality,  the  vehicle  of  the  mind  includes  the 
entire  nervous  system,  the  entire  system  of  blood- 
vessels and  all  that  relates  to  them.  The  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  consists  of  nerve-cells,  a  complicated 
system  of  telegraphic  lines,  and  an  equally  com- 
plicated system  of  minute  blood-vessels.  These 
nene-cells   of   the   mind,  found   principally  in    the 
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two  chief  classes  of  nerves  serves  to  carry  impressions 
fn)m  without  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the  other 
transmits  nerve  force  from  within  outward,  and  there 
are  many  varieties  of  impressions  to  be  received  which 
have  their  separate  systems  of  nerves  to  perform  that 
delicate  work.  For  instance,  the  special  ganglia  with 
its  own  special  branches  occupies  itself  with  impres- 
sions of  sight  and  nothing  else;  another  system 
transmits  solely  impressions  of  hearing,  another  of 
taste,  another  of  smell,  etc.  There  is  a  special  group' 
for  the  workings  of  the  heart,  another  for  the  lungs, 
and  for  each  vital  function.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  modern  research  is  the  localization 
in  the  brain  of  the  several  cerebral  functions.  Each 
of  the  forty  principal  sets  of  nerve  systems  with  their 
separate  and  distinct  duties  is  supplied  with  the  most 
dehcate  of  membranes  designed  for  its  protection  and 
nourishment. 

The  paramount  importance  of  understanding,  rever- 
.  iDg,  and  protecting  our  nerves  and  nerve-cells  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  becomes 
clear  when  once  we  realize  that  upon  their  health 
and  vigor  depend  not  only  our  thought,  reason,  and 
memory,  but  all  our  sensations  and  vital  actions  of 
every  sort.  One's  receptivity  and  power  of  education 
thus  grows  as  one's  susceptibility  to  impressions  in- 
creases in  accuracy,  depth,  variety,  and  durability. 
"The  man  of  culture,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "is 
one  on  whom  non^  of  the  finer  flavors  of  life  are 
lost.'' 

Dr.   Albert  Wilson  in  "The  Brain  Machine:   Its 
Power  and  Weakness,"  writes :  — 
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"  Thine  wlm  iilioto'^'mpli,  know  well  tlint  a  good  inipm- 
sion  rcTjiiires  cnrrect  eijMisiire.  .  .  .  The  bruin  is  like  & 
])ig  nlbiitti,  or  jihulogrHpha.  It  slioiiltl  be  stored  with  occu- 
lt, especially'  of  tlie  good." 


As  our  tliinights,  judfrment.  and  actions  are  made 
lip  of  these  iiiijiressiuiiH,  Ilr.  Wilson  i^jain  risniinds 
\K  tlidt  in  the  trnining  of  the  iiiiiid  it  i9  esfHtcially 
wise  iiiid  all -important  to  secure  only  impressions  of 
the  good  and  the  true.  He  has  too  little  to  say 
about  the  effects  of  the  poison  habit  on  the  mech- 
anism of  the  brain.  He  tells  us  that  the  chief 
I'ueniios  of  the  brain  are  worry,  which  fatigues  and 
disorganizes  the  machinery,  and  shock,  which  para- 
lyzes ii ;  that  the  tired  and  irregular  ner\'e  action 
following  worry  or  excitement  produces  a  confusion 
of  ideiis;  that  the  optic  brain  centres  thmw  up  a 
depressing  menial  iihotogrnphs,  exaggerating 
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The  influence  of  the  poison  habit  on  the  brain,  fatigu- 
ing, stupefying,  paralyzing,  and  starving  it,  renders  it 
incapable  of  responsibility.     Says  he :  — 

"The  influence  is  exactly  as  if  part  of  the  brain  were  cut 
Jiway.  The  nmu  no  longer  stops  to  consider  the  whole  sit- 
uation; to  wake  use  of  impressions  of  former  experience 
stored  awsy  in  the  brain,  or  to  weigh  present  obligations. 
.  .  .  And  as  more  and  more  is  taken  the  stupefying  influ- 
ence reaches  lower  and  lower.   .   ,   ." 

Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson  (Dansville,  N.  Y.)  goes  still 
further :  — 

"Find  a  man  of  impure  blood  with  half  decayed  particles 
of  tiwue  helping  to  make  up  his  physical  being  and  you 
vjll  find  his  mental  and  moral  nature  on  the  same  level." 

Spinoza  regarded  the  universe,  including  man,  as  a 
system  of  pure  mechanics,  the  mechanics  itself  being 
spiritual  and  all  divine. 

"Iluuian  nature,"  he  writes,  *' obeys  fixed  laws  no  less 
than  «iu  the  figures  of  geometry.  1  will  therefore  write 
Jilwut  human  beings  as  though  I  were  concerned  with  lines 
ami  i»laiie8  and  solids." 

And  so  good  conduct  naturally  follows  a  proper 
adjustment  and  balance  of  all  vital  functions,  and  a 
tendency  to  ill  conduct  follows  the  upsetting  of  physi- 
cal balances. 

If  the  physical  relation  of  the  poison  habit  to  moral 
character  were  l)etter  understood,  we  would  more 
r»'a<lily  appreciate  how  the  entire  human  race  is  being 
»i«>rally  degraded  by  this  insidious  and  stupendous 
^^'il.    Our  lives  are  made  up  of  influences,  good,  bad, 
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or  indifferent,  which  are  largely  within  our  control; 
yet  mau,  through  his  poison  mania,  is  industriously 
engaged  in  fostering  abitormal  conditions,  little  real- 
izing that  the  power  of  clear  perception  and  sane 
purpose  is  what  distinguishes  true  manhood  and 
womanhood ;  that  sane  purpose  or  well-halanced  de- 
cision is  the  rudder  of  honest  life.  A  hlood-poisoned 
man,  like  a  poisou-infested  town  or  country,  is  with- 
out a  rudder.  Again,  normal,  hygienic  conditions 
preserve  the  natural  instinct  which  it  is  safe  to  follow, 
natuml  instincts  being  God-given  for  beneficent  pur^ 
pose.  It  is  this  very  quality  of  instinct  that  the 
jHiisona  pervert.  The  tendency  towards  evil  is  per- 
verted instinct.  The  taste  itself  for  poisons  is  not  a 
natural  but  a  perviirted  one.  Sin  is  moral  disease, 
wliich  needs  nn»re  to  be  treated  than  punished. 

TliiTe  is  no  standstill  in  nature.     Individually  and 
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He  (lid  not  stop  to  think  that  all  good  influence  is 
catching  as  well  as  pernicious  influence ;  that  health 
itself  is  a  splendid  contagion ;  that  environment  is 
largely  accountable  for  our  brain  impressions  which 
control  our  actions.  The  best  prayer  ever  uttered  to 
the  great  Father  is,  "  May  I  deserve  to  be  strong, 
prosperous,  and  happy ! "  It  is  not  a  selfish  prayer, 
for  to  deserve  this  trinity  of  blessings  calls  for  all 
the  virtues,  of  which  good  influence  is  the  greatest. 
'Give  us  Thy  blessing!"  Well,  that  depends  upon 
too  much.  "  May  we  deserve  Thy  blessing  *'  is  more 
rational.  "May  our  country  deserve  prosperity"  is 
also  a  long  enough  prayer  at  the  opening  of  legislative 
proceedings.  Alas !  how  little  reason  is  there  for  an- 
swering most  prayers.  He  who  helps  to  forge  a  link 
in  the  strong  and  merciless  chain  of  the  poison  habit 
which  fetters  the  whole  earth  and  drags  it  downward, 
clearly  does  not  deserve  divine  blessing.  The  poison 
habit  means  dethronement  of  mind.  Poison  means 
something  inimical  to  sanity,  to  all  requisites  for 
health,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  physically  brave,  like  the 
lower  animals,  but  what  slaves  morally  !  "  We  never 
shall  be  slaves,"  cries  in  a  magnificent  chorus  the 
followers  of  Notan  ;  and  with  swelling  heart,  shining 
eyes,  and  clarion  voice,  the  American  patriot  shouts, 
"The  home  of  the  free  and  the  land  of  the  brave!" 
and  then  proceeds  to  suck  his  pipe. 

Could  the  world  but  shake  off  the  slavish  fetters  of 
the  favorite  poisons,  then  could  we  better  talk  of 
^nitv,  of  liberty,  of  equity,  of  equality,  of  prosperity, 
of  morality,   of   happiness;  then   could   we   sing   a 
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chorus  in  which  nil  the  earth  and  Heaven  could  join 
in  glad  rejoiuing! 

Again,  from  a  strictly  moral  point  of  view,  who  is 
the  criminal?  Is  it  aimply  the  murderer,  the  thief, 
the  perjurer,  the  d«ba»icher,  the  life  failure  f  Is  it  the 
rum  or  opium  or  tobacco  seller,  who  gets  his  living 
by  the  dying  of  other  people  ?  Is  it  the  statesman 
who  purmits  the  privilege  of  poisoning  his  fellow-men 
for  money  ?  Or  is  it  the  citizen  who  creates  the  sen- 
timent behind  the  statesman  ? 

"Tliero  is  nutbing,"  says  CiisUifBijii,  "upon  which  the 
rigliteoiis  indignation  of  the  comniunitj'  more  henvily  and 
justly  dejieiids  tlian  upon  a  man's  teacliing  vice,  ami  Cj^pe- 
cially  Ui  the  yoimg.  The  most  deadly  ohargy  agttinBt  St>c- 
rates  that  mabce  could  invent  was  that  he  irorruptttd  the 
youth.  No  modeniln  drinker  is  free  from  this  sin.  The 
piTwer  of  example  is  more  obscure  and  suhtle  than  u  pfayst- 
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THE  FAVORITE  POISONS  AND  SLEEP 

Of  all  the  powers  the  best, 

0'  peace  of  nn'ml,  the  repairer  of  decay, 

Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs 

To  labors  of  the  day.  Cowper. 

"Art  then  poor  ?  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers." 

ASIDE  from  children  and  the  lower  creatures  of 
earth,  how  few  sleep  ?  "  Tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer"  is  a  complete  abnegation  of  all  conscious- 
ness, dreamless  and  senseless  of  time.  To  close  the 
curtain  of  the  eyes,  to  awaken  with  an .  abounding 
^nse  of  new  life  and  unaware  of  sleeping  hours,  so 
deep  has  been  the  *'  twinkle  of  oblivion,"  yet  with 
senses  sealed  so  lightly  that  a  vibratory  key  of  warn- 
ing, a  sound,  a  whisper,  a  light,  a  touch,  unclasps 
them,  —  such  is  normal  sleep. 

Could  we  but  sleep,  what  a  wealth  of  vitality, 
what  happiness,  what  beauty  were  ours !  Alas ! 
perfect  sleep  is  given  only  to  those  already  rich  in 
health.  The  luxury  of  sleep  is  granted  only  when 
physical  life  is  harmonious  in  all  its  relations.  The 
niagic  wand  of  sleep  is  but  the  hygienic  habit. 

To  protect  the  human  body, — that  most  compli- 
cated and  delicate  of  all  machines,  —  it  is  the  duty 
0^  the  alert  body-guard — the  nerves  —  to  report  the 
presence  of  all  danger;  and  perfect  sleep  requires 
^kfit  the  telegraphic  message  on  the  sensitive  bulletin 
0'  the  brain  shall  read  "  All  is  well." 
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In  imperfect  sleep,  parts  of  the  organism  are 
reported  by  this  nervous  chain  of  telegraphic  coinuiu- 
nicatioii  to  be  in  disorder,  a  condition  always  deserv- 
ing attention,  and  they  set  up  ft  restlessness,  iuduoing 
cillicr  full  consciousness  or  senii-cousctoiisness,  the 
latter  of  which  expresses  itself  in  dreams.  Undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  enemies  of  sleep  are  the  favorite 
poisDtis,  which  always  haross  vital  functions  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  when  in  the  human  system. 

"Now  blessings  light  upon  him  that  first  invented 
sleep,"  quoth  Soncho  Panza.  He  should  have  added, 
cursed  be  he  who  first  invented  the  enemy  of  sleep, 
for  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  of  the  poison  habit 
never  sleeps.  "Glauiis  hath  murther'd  sleep,  and 
therefore  Cawdor  shall  sleep  no  more," 

When  the  vital  citadels  of  the  body  are  invaded  by 
the  germs  of  disease,  or  when  the  incendiary  fires  of 
poison  are  burning  and  choking  the  currents  of  life, 
and  the  nerveN  are  running  wild,  alas,  what  sleep  I 
Tobacco  sleep  is  pitiful  —  twitchings,  starlings,  muU 
terings,  chaos.  Alcoholic  sleep  leads  one  to  imaginary 
avalanclies  and  precipices,  to  dark  pits  and  abysses, 
until  one  fears  to  again  close  the  eyes.  The  sinking 
may  never  stop.  Opium  sleep  leads  beyond  the 
bottomless  pits  and  yawning  chasms  of  alcohol,  to 
demons,  imps,  and  the  fires  of  Hades.  The  victim 
left  a  wreck,  exhausted  with  the  horrors  of  the  night- 
He  wek'.omea  annihilation  in  counterfeit  sleep, —  th( 
froeKing  or  the  congestion  o(  the  brain,  accomplishecl'i 
by  still  more  poison. 

The  invariable  rule  of  the  inebriate,  whether 
drug   be  tobacco,  alcohol,  opium,  tea,  coffee,  or  anj 
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other  poisou,  strong  or  mild,  is  to  experience  that 
more  or  less  tired  feeling  in  the  morning.  Sleep  has 
been  unrefreshing.  The  partial  vital  collapse  con- 
tinues until  a  new  and  ever-increasing  dose  of  the 
drug  is  taken. 

The  normal  man  of  sound  sleep  is  at  his  best  in 
the  morning.  In  the  morning  he  feels  his  youth. 
Like  the  early  lark,  his  spirits  are  reinvigorated. 
Sleep,  the  birth  of  new  life,  triumphant  sleep,  the 
conqueror  of  obstacles,  has  cast  anew  its  armor  of 
strength  about  him. 

**  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast," 

has  presented  to  him  the  world  in  new  glory ;  to  his 
ambition,  new  incentives ;  to  his  hope,  new  inspira- 
tions ;  to  his  thoughts,  new  revelations. 

Blessed  morning !  youth  of  the  day !  time  of  clear- 
est thought,  of  sanest  purpose,  of  easiest  accomplish- 
ment, of  keenest  happiness,  —  not  to  be  shortened  by 
late  sleep  nor  wasted  by  unworthy  occupation. 

Blessed  is  he  who  may  luxuriate  in  sleep  unham- 
pered by  its  enemies.  He  who  abhors  the  taking  of 
poisons  and  cherishes  and  practises  the  simple  rules 
of  hygiene  need  not  want  for  sleep,  —  delicious  sleep. 

Few  recognize  the  significance  of  the  word  "  recrea- 
tion," which  means  literally  what  it  says  —  to  re- 
create, to  build  anew  the  forces  of  the  system.  To 
J^reate  involves  a  nutritive  and  most  important 
huilding  process,  which  takes  place  chiefly  during  the 
Period  of  natural  sleep.  Indeed,  sleep  is  more  essen- 
^I  to  life  than  food,  in  that  one  can   live  longer 
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without  foo.l  liian  without  sleep.  As  repair  is  prin- 
dpiiUy  cotiilucted  during  sleeping  liours,  imperfection 
of  sleep  of  couree  hindere  that  renovating  proceu. 
Tlie  vital  functions  are  in  a  tneasure  starved,  end  one 
nges  prematurely.  In  reality  the  night's  sleep  is  the 
creator  oE  the  day's  life. 

In  normal  and  dreamless  sleep  the  nerves  and 
muscles  have  their  aeasou  of  rest  as  well  iia  repair. 
The  hpart  beaM  from  six  to  ten  times  a  minute  less 
freqnently,  so  that  during  eight  sleeping  hours  it 
do('s  itmcli  lesis  nf  work  than  during  a  corresponding 
iiuiulier  of  waking  hours.  This  need  of  relaxation 
may  ha  realized  when  we  know  that  during  wak- 
ing hnuis  each  l)eat  of  the  heart  represents  several 
pounds  of  work,  and  that  the  heart,  being  only  a 
musi.'ular  organ,  net^ds  its  jieriod  of  comparative  rest 
Tlie  hm^s  are  also  worked  bv  niuscles  which  must 
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period  of  complete  rest  during  normal  sleep,  when 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  force  takes  place.  Thus, 
during  sleep,  the  voluntary  nervous  and  muscular 
system  sleeps,  the  involuntary  nervous  and  muscular 
system  rests.  The  latter  cannot  have  complete  rest, 
as  the  heart  may  never  entirely  stop  beating  nor 
the  lungs  entirely  stop  breathing  during  life. 

During  normal  sleep  the  brain  is  partly  denuded 
of  the  blood  which  supplies  that  organ  in  activity. 
If  a  portion  of  the  skull  bone  were  removed,  one  could 
perceive  in  sleep  a  contraction,  and  during  waking 
hours  an  expansion,  of  brain  tissue.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  small  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain,  which  have  a  contractile  power  like  India 
rubber,  and  the  tissues  of  the  brain  act  like  a  sponge 
controlled  by  elastic  ligaments.  In  normal  health 
these  controlling  ligaments  are  both  firm  and  elastic, 
the  contrary  being  the  case  in  illness.  The  tension 
of  continued  wakefulness  tends  to  weaken  this  con- 
tractile power,  like  continued  tension  in  a  rubber 
band,  so  that  the  habit  of  insomnia  feeds  upon  itself. 
In  sleep,  then,  the  brain  rests,  partially  bloodless  and 
relaxed.  Of  course  much  less  time  is  required  for 
normal  than  abnormal  sleep.  Six  hours  of  sound 
sleep  equips  one  gloriously  for  the  duties  and  pleas- 
iires  of  the  day,  while  eight  or  nine  hours  of  imper- 
fect repose  leave  one  still  fatigued. 

Artificial  insensibility,  often  called  sleep,  may 
be  caused  in  two  ways:  either  by  means  which 
render  the  brain  bloodless,  or  by  the  opposite  condi- 
tion,—  engorgement  of  blood  or  congestion,  botli  of 
which  conditions   can  be  induced  by  poisons.      For 

15 
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instance,  throngh  inhalation  of  chloride  of  smyl  the 
brain  is  rendered  fts  bloodless  bs  when  frozen,  causing 
complete  insensibility,  and  b;  the  inhaUtion  of  an 
ether  called  methytic,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  become 
engorged  with  blood,  likewise  producing  complete 
insensibility.  The  same  experiment  may  be  made  on 
any  part  of  the  body  —  the  body  everywhere  possess- 
ing blood-vessels  and  nerve-fibres.  For  instance,  by 
spraying  tlie  skin  anywhere  with  ether,  and  depriving 
it  of  blood,  it  is  made  insensible  to  all  impression. 
Ot  one  may  place  a  cupping-tube  on  the  skin  any- 
where, thus  mechanically  inducing  an  intense  local 
congestion,  which  again  brings  on  full  insensibility. 
This  i.-i  called  sleep  by  the  inebriate,  but  it  is  a  con- 
dition grucflomely  akin  to  death.  This  counterfeit 
sleep  is  very  different  from  normal  sleep.  In  health- 
ful  sleep,  although  profound,  there  is  still  a  corre- 
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Kttle  sleep  is  required  Those  who  have  abandoned 
all  poison  stimulants  and  experimented  with  the  new 
diet,  fiee  of  condiments  and  flesh  food,  and  never  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  the  system,  have  unanimously 
expressed  not  only  surprise  at  the  few  hours  of  sleep 
required,  but  at  the  awakening  of  superabundant 
energy,  happiness,  and  appreciation  of  life.  Let  us 
woo  the  drowsy  goddess  in  the  light  of  knowledge  ! 


THE  FAVORITE  POISONS  AND   THE  IJVER 

AND   KIDNEYS 


w^ 


"  """^  ^HILE  we  live  let  us  live,"  exclaims  the  so- 
called  ban  vivant ;  but  if  one  takes  poison 
with  a  view  to  happiness,  that  desirable  condition  is 
most  atrociously  frustrated  by  the  indulgence  of  any 
habit  inimical  to  the  liver.  "  Is  life  worth  living  "  ? 
asks  the  hypochondriac  in  the  old  conundrum.  "  It 
depends  upon  the  liver." 

Other  organs  allow  more  or  less  latitude  in  the 
way  of  personal  comfort,  even  when  ill-treated.  It 
is  said  that  the  heart  responds  in  warm  and  friendly 
effusiveness  in  its  intervals  of  comparative  good 
health,  and  that  even  to  the  last  the  poor  victim  of 
outraged  lungs  is  more  or  less  cheerful  and  hopeful. 
It  remains  for  the  liver  not  only  to  turn  naturally 
%ht  moments  into  despondency  and  gloom  when 
mildly  offended,  but  to  change  absolutely  the  char- 
'^ter  of  its  careless  owner,  when  continued  battles 
^ith  poisons  have  induced  within  itself  an  habitually 
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morbid  state.  Tim  knight  of  the  oFTeDded  liver,  uDce 
cheerful  and  auibiliotis,  is  chronically  melancholy 
and  un appreciative  of  life.  "  Indeed,"  says  a  distin- 
guished divine,  "  in  the  interest  of  religion  the  gospel 
ut  the  liver  should  be  preached," 

Tlie  largest  and  most  uncompromising  oi^an  of  the 
body  has  another  dreadful  revenge  for  ill-treatment 
in  loss  of  beauty.  Charm  of  tint,  both  of  complexion 
and  the  eye,  as  well  as  grace  of  form  are  due  tc  ii 
bi'uign  liver.  Clearness  of  mind,  longevity  itself  are 
als"  cliietly  due  to  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  bodily 
repair  and  waste.  For  the  building  and  motive 
]Kiwer  iif  the  system  the  body  consumes  fuel,  which 
is  ccintinually  re]>lenishcd  by  the  food  we  eat.  The 
entire  body  is  being  constantly  renewed  for  better  or 
fur  worse.  There  is,  indeed,  a  steady  process  going  on 
of   disintegration  and  regeneration  of  cells,  and  the 
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oompoaes  and  destroys  some  portions,  rendering  other 
portions  more  soluble,  so  that  they  can  l)e  carried  through 
the  kidneys." 

And  so  the  liver  is  a  chemical  laboratory  with  a 
prodigious  amount  of  work  to  do.  It  has  also  to  be 
very  prompt  in  business,  to  manipulate  what  coines 
to  it  regularly  and  quickly.  If  this  great  gland  is 
improperly  nourished  by  impoverished  blood-corpus- 
cles, or  withered  and  devitalized  by  poisons,  or  if  it  is 
fatigued  and  exhausted  by  overwork,  as  in  continual 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  favorite  poisons  which  have 
no  legitimate  business  there,  but  with  which  it  has 
to  cope,  one  may  readily  appreciate  the  blockades, 
the  congestions,  the  inflammations  which  develop  the 
myriad  diseases  of  the  liver.  Like  a  self-dumping 
grate,  when  the  liver  is  burdened  with  too  heavy  an 
accumulation  of  debris,  what  else  can  it  do  but  auto- 
matically discharge  them  into  the  system  ?  This 
accounts  for  dull  eyes,  ashen  skin,  stiff  joints,  and 
the  frequent  tendency  to  the  filth  diseases  (colds,  etc.). 

Though  always  with  more  or  less  damage  to  itself 
the  liver  can  cope  with  a  certain  amount  of  poison, 
aside  from  the  natural  excretory  material  of  the  body. 
Otherwise,  instead  of  being  partially  killed,  one  would 
he  killed  outright  by  the  taking  of  almost  any  poison  ; 
nature  provides  this  certain  amount  of  reserve  force 
^or  all  our  organs  ;  but  the  one  who  would  live  long 
and  well  had  better  give  the  liver  only  its  legitimate 
^ork,  which  in  health  consists  in  preserving  an  even 
Wance  l)etween  repair  and  waste.  Wholesome  food 
^^i  drink  alone  can  permit  this  happy  equilibrium. 
The  liver  has  other  duties  to  perform  besides  this 
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very  important  manipulation  of  waste  products.  It 
produces  coloring  matter  for  tinting  the  hair,  bkin, 
and  eyes.  It  also  manufactures  bile  which  it  keeps 
in  store  always  ready  for  use  in  digestion. 

Another  most  important  function  of  this  great 
gland  is  to  store  away  in  its  cells  a  kind  of  sug.ir 
called  glycc^en,  which  is  an  excess  of  digested  starchy 
or  sugar  food  absorbed  from  the  intestines.  The  liver 
griidually  deals  it  out  to  the  blood  for  general  use 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  As  this  saccharine 
matter  means  fuel  both  for  energy  and  warmth  of  the 
body  we  may  also  duly  appreciate  this  important 
office  of  the  liver. 

Although  the  lower  animals  and  birds  almost  uni- 
versally have  sound  livers,  that  rich  possession  is  very 
rare  in  the  human  family ;  indeed,  it  has  been  said 
tliat  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  has  an  absolutely 
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natural  appetite  stimulated  by  poison.  The  diseases 
of  the  liver  seem  to  be  legion  —  enlargement,  fatty 
degeneration,  tuberculosis,  ulcer,  cancer,  etc.  It  would 
seem  especially  appropriate  in  a  footnote  ^  to  describe 
briefly  one  disease  called  gin  drinker's  liver  (cirrhosis), 
wondering  at  the  same  time  why  some  other  poison 
than  gin  had  not  been  given  the  honor  of  the  name, 
when  the  eflfects  of  all  poisons  on  the  liver  are  prac- 
tically alike. 

The  kidney  whose  mission,  like  that  of  the  liver, 
is  to  dispose  of  certain  waste  materials,  suffers  like- 
wise in  deterioration  of  structure  by  the  habitual 
taking  of  poisons. 


EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO  AND  ALCOHOL  ON 
THE  MOUTH,  EAE,  NOSE,  THROAT,  AND 
LUNGS 

THE  skin  covering  of  the  mouth  and  all  interior 
passages  is  very  thin,  allowing  the  true  skin 
underneath,  crowded  with  glands  and  capillaries,  to 
easily  exude  their  moisture  through  it. 

^  We  are  told  that  "  the  gin  drinker's  liver  begins  as  an  inflnm- 
matory  aflfection,  in  which  lymph  is  effused  in  the  tissue.  The 
•mailer  branches  of  the  portal  vein  become  obliterated  by  the  pres- 
^f^  and  as  the  lymph  subsequently  contracts,  larger  branches  of  tlie 
vtins  and  ducts  become  strangulated,  and  the  surface  of  the  orgun 
t*come8  uneven  — known  as  hobnailed.  The  obstruction  of  tlic  por- 
^1  circalation  occasions  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  |veritoiu'al 
^^^ty;  and  this  effusion  often  goes  on  so  rapidly  as  soon  to  force  up 
the  diaphragm  and  impede  respiration.  In  a  fully  develoi)ed  case  of 
cirrhoab,  the  liver  is  so  altered  in  structure  that  palliative  treatment 
^  *n  that  can  be  attempted.  .  .  .  The  disease  is  at  best  a  very 
^opelew  one." 
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Tlie  glands  are  hollow  organs  that  secrete  fluids, 
aiij  are  enveloped  in  the  gossamer  network  of  the 
capillaries.  Normally,  these  meiitbreues  are  always 
soft  and  moist,  and  capable  of  various  official  dutit^s. 
In  health  they  not  uuly  absorb  with  absolute  facil- 
ity, but  also  exude  various  kinds  of  liquids  necessary 
for  various  purposes.  For  example,  fed  by  the  blood 
through  this  infinitely  delicate  lace-work  of  capil- 
hiric:^,  thi.'  glandH  of  the  stomach  e>>uile  an  acidulated 
tluid  —  the  gastric  juice;  from  the  glaodsof  the  in- 
testines the  secretions  are  alkaline,  used  also  for  pur- 
poses i>f  digestion.  With  the  passages  of  tlie  throat 
and  bronchial  tubes  in  normal  condition,  the  voice 
for  (ii*aking  and  singing  is  mohnlious.  The  purity 
and  tine  timbre  of  voice  of  course  disappear  with  any 
degradation  of  these  nienibmnes. 

Catarrhal  affections  are  inflammations  and  < 
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constructed  on  a  very  delicate  and  complicated  plan, 
can  endure  but  a  certain  amount  of  offence.  Abuse 
tirst  inflames,  then  gradually  dries,  hardens,  and  be- 
numbs them  —  a  source  of  pride  to  the  old  smoker 
who  considers  his  ability  to  smoke  without  expecto- 
ration an  evidence  of  strength  I  The  gradual  deaden- 
ing of  these  highly  sensitive  membranes  results  not 
only  in  loss  of  ability  to  secrete  certain  liquids  neces- 
sary to  digestion,  but  also  in  a  partial  loss  of  the  sense 
of  taste,  and  along  with  it  the  pleasures  of  delicate 
and  delicious  natural  flavors,  —  infinite  in  number. 
That  nice  distinction,  that  finesse  du  gout,  vanishes 
completely.  It  is  why  the  smoker  or  the  drinker  is 
invariably  obliged  to  incorporate  in  his  food  poisons  of 
some  kind,  —  pepper,  mustard,  alcohol,  etc.,  —  some- 
thing which  bites  and  arouses  decrepit  and  impotent 
mucous  membranes.  The  physician  sometimes  applies 
a  mustard  plaster  to  the  outer  skin  to  fire  it  into 
blisters.  The  inebriate  applies  the  mustard  plaster 
to  the  still  more  sensitive  skin  of  the  intestinal 
organs.  No  devotee  of  any  poison  whatever,  really 
has  the  power  of  enjoying  food.  It  is  a  physical 
impossibility.  It  is  said  that  the  time  arrives  when 
the  poor  inebriate  gets  really  but  three  flavors  from 
the  natural  thousands,  —  sweet,  sour,  and  bitter. 
It  is  also  said  that  "  the  palate  which  the  flavor 
^^  a  poison  does  not  repel  has  lost  the  guardianship 
of  life." 

I^.  Richardson  thus  speaks  of  the  "  smoker's  sore 
throat":  — 

"There  is,  in  fact,  a  form  of  soreness  of  the  throat,  —  the 
disorder  has  been  most  ably  described  by  Dr.  Gibb,  —  in 
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smokers,  wlilch  may  be  couHidered  as  peculiar  to  them. 
The  disease  consists  of  an  irritable  state  of  the  mucous 
membranes  ut  the  back  of  the  throat,  redness,  dryness, 
n  tendency  to  cough,  aud  a  Isrge  soft  sore  condition  of  the 
tonsils;  ...  it  is  far  more  general  than  is  commonly 
known.  I  once  examined  the  throats  of  fifty  smokers  ;  .  .. 
thirty-seven  had  enlargement  of  tonsil  ;  ...  it  eiista  nsii- 
ally  as  an  eulargemeni  with  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membranes  and  profuse  secretive  action  of  the  small  glands, 
leading  to  soreness,  exfoliation,  actual  mechanical  difficulty 
in  snallowing,  and  ...  to  imperfection  in  speaking  and 
singing.  I  have  known  it  to  affect  public  singers,  produc- 
ing a  hoarseness  and  a  want  of  firmness  that  was  most 
annoying  and  paiufuL" 

Iiifljimiiiaticn,  paralysis,  and  other  -diseased  condi- 
tions of  these  lining  membranes,  almost  invariably 
extend  more  or  less  in  all  directions  —  to  the  nose. 
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also  necessarily  includes  a  set  of  respiratory  organs 
more  or  less  diseased,  and  which  are  more  or  less 
ready  to  invite  the  germs  of  pneumonia  or  consump- 
tion, those  pestiferous  scavengers  which  are  always 
lying  in  wait  for  congenial  surroundings.  Nature 
simply  abhors  unworthy  material  and  gets  rid  of  it. 
Statistics  showing  the  wonderful  increase  of  con- 
sumption and  cancer  since  the  advent  of  tobacco  are 
very  alarming.  Of  course  there  are  other  poisons 
besides  tobacco.  It  remains  for  tobacco,  however,  to 
attack  more  directly  and  persistently  the  respiratory 
organs. 

The  study  of  tobacco,  its  effects,  its  history,  its 
statistics,  followed  by  a  very  short  study  of  consump- 
tion, its  causes,  its  history,  and  its  statistics,  conclu- 
sively establishes  the  fatal  parallel.  The  most  potent 
factor  in  developing  conditions  for  consumption  — 
that  great  white  plague,  that  hereditary  and  conta- 
gious scourge,  to  which  the  United  States  alone  pays 
a  yearly  tribute  of  102,000  human  lives  —  is  the  use 
of  tobacco  along  with  the  inheritance  which  degraded 
lung  tissue  transmits. 

Dr.  Richardson  says :  — 

''Consumption  is  a  disease  which  is  essentially  a  disease 
of  had  air  .  .  .  air  containing  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  a  disease  owing  to  deficient  oxidation.  In  iiihal- 
•ug  tobacco  smoke,  smokers  breathe  carbonic  acid  itself 
and  varions  other  gases  of  which  the  action  on  the  blood 
w  similar  in  character.  Again,  there  is  never  an  afFection 
of  the  lungs  or  arrest  in  the  process  of  breathing  without 
*>me  derangement  in  the  digestion.  Indirectly  the  stomach 
'Quires  oxygen,  and  without  oxygenated  food  it  fails  to 
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prodii:;c  fi'fcly  lu  digestive  fluid  ;  thus  fresh  air  gives  appo- 
tito  ;  amukiug  destrDys  the  appetite  and  enfeebles  the  dig<^ 
tinii,  ami  consumption  doea  tliu  sHine  tiling." 

Death  by  asphyxiation  on  accouDt  of  robbiag  the 
blooil  i)f  oxygen  by  uieans  of  coal-gas,  etc.,  is  more 
generally  understood  than  wlieu  the  sam^  result  by 
the  same  memis  is  gradually  accoiiipUsheil  by  the 
tobacco  poisons. 

We  are  told  by  abundant  authority  how  the  lungs 
arc  devitalized  in  several  ways  by  the  use  of  alcohol ; 
how  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  relaxed  by  this  fa- 
vorite poi.-;on,  nnd  when  jiartialiy  paralyzed  by  it  are 
ivadily  coufjested,  awaiting  but  time  to  determine 
sf'riniis  results.  AVe  are  also  shown  how  alcoholic, 
ns  well  as  tobacco  inebriates,  have  a  form  of  con- 
Riiuiptiun    all    their    own;    how   the    more   delicate 
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"In  physiological  anatomy  the  fact  is  incoutestihly 
eitablibbed  that  blood  which  can  no  longer  circulate  in 
its  veins  becomes  coagulated,  loses  its  life,  and  acts  in  the 
economy  as  a  foreign  substance. 

''The  lungs  become  hepatized,  when  they  change  their 
form  from  a  spongy  light  condition,  permeable  to  liquids 
and  the  air,  to  a  solidified  and  resisting  one.  Hepatization 
of  the  lungs  was  formerly  very  infrequent.  It  was  then 
owing  to  acute  inflammation  which  involved  at  once  the 
eutire  tissues,  death  generally  resulting  rapidly. 

"  With  smokers  the  hepatization  proceeds  slower,  but 
no  less  surely  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  entire  lungs  are 
not  80  8(X)n  involved ;  it  is  one,  then  two,  then  three,  then 
teD,  then  a  hundred,  then  a  thousand  of  the  little  blood- 
TesseU  (capillaries)  which  are  obliterated  successively,  and 
with  them  their  corresponding  air  capillaries,  until  the 
BpoDginess  of  the  lungs  have  disappeared.  A  languid  life 
remains  by  a  circulation  through  the  tubes  rather  than  in 
tlie  capillaries. 

"The  smoker  may  know  that  his  lungs  are  becoming 
bepatized  when  he  experiences  an  uneasy  oppression  at  the 
base  of  tlie  chest  without  actual  pain.  It  is  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  malady.  It  is  soon  accompanied  by  a  little  per- 
sistent dry  cough,  which  soon  causes  alarm  if  the  subject  is 
young,  as  it  is  the  cough  characteristic  of  pulmonary  ob- 
structions, and  belongs  to  the  first  stage  of  consumption 
( tuherculosis  )•  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  premature 
loss  of  80  many  young  men  is  attributed  to  tubercular  con- 
sumption, when  in  reality  they  only  succumb  to  hepatiza- 

''This  disease  established,  the  smoker  smokes  more  than 
*^w.  He  feels  a  dryness  and  irritation,  and  without  con- 
sideration of  the  cause  takes  to  his  tobacco,  both  for  the 
P"TXfee  of  producing  a  secrotion  of  saliva,  and  on  account 
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of  its  narcotic  influence  to  calm  temponrily  that  titUlation 
of  the  lungs  inducing  the  coagh,  the  sune  as  if  he  had 
ttiken  belladonna  or  hjoscyamus.  .  .  , 

"  The  smoker  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  curative 
virtue  of  his  poiaon,  which  is  so  very  seductive  iu  its  ways 
of  killing  him.  Id  the  alternate  auccessious  of  vnagh  and 
relief,  of  discouragement  and  hope,  years  roiiy  pane  while 
the  affection  progressea,  or  it  may  take  the  form  of  '  gallop- 
ing consumption-'  The  trouble,  which  at  first  was  felt 
only  at  the  base  of  the  chest,  ascends  nearer  and  iiearer 
to  shoulders,  increasing  in  pain  as  the  hepatization  pro- 
gresses. ,  .  ." 

We  are  told  in  the  article  oq  "  Tobncco,"  in  the 
Encydopedie  des  Gens  dxi  Monde,  that  nicotine  pro- 
duces such  serious  troubles  on  the  lungs  that  in  Eng- 
land statistics  show  that  of  every  ten  persons  dying 
of   tuU-rcular  ronsumption  eight  use  tobacco. 
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Aboard  a  French  steamer  we  met  a  young  physi- 
cian on  his  way  to  Paris  to  study  diseases  of  the  eye. 
"Are  advantages  so  much  greater  in  Paris  than  in 
America  for  studying  the  eye?  Is  there  so  much 
to  learn  about  the  eye  ? "  I  inquired.  With  some 
surprise  at  my  ignorance  on  the  subject,  he  spoke 
of  the  comparatively  meagre  advantages  as  yet  in 
America  for  a  thorough  traini  ng  inregard  to  it ;  of 
the  indefatigable  and  lifelong  researches  concerning 
the  eye  by  French  and  German  scientists ;  of  its  bib- 
hography;  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  distinct  and  re- 
corded diseases  of  the  eye ;  of  the  danger  of  having 
the  eye  treated  except  by  one  who  makes  it  the 
especial  study  of  a  lifetime. 

What  a  pity  that  the  same  interest  and  an  equal 
amount  of  research  cannot  be  applied  to  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  so  much  trouble  ! 

Another  incident  emphasized  this  subject  of  the  eye 
to  the  author.  Having  sent  to  a  publishing  house  for 
several  books  on  a  certain  subject,  an  agent  appeared. 
After  completing  a  list  of  books,  the  young  man 
remarked  that  I  must  be  interested  in  the  subject 
of  tobacco. 

"  Yes,  I  am  trying  to  learn  all  I  can  about  it." 

Said  he,  "  Tobacco  has  played  something  of  a  rCle 
in  my  life,  as  I  am  afraid  I  shall  soon  become  totally 
Wind.  My  especial  friend  and  chum  in  college  has 
Income  so,  and  I  seem  to  be  following  his  example." 

I  glanced  quickly  at  the  handsome  face  of  tlie 
young  man,  scarcely  twenty-five  years  old.  "  Are 
your  eyes  no  better,  having  stopped  taking  tobacco  ?  " 
I  inquired. 
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"  Rut  I  have  nut  stopped  taking  it." 

"  li  it  possible  that  you  could  let  tobacco  staad  be- 
tween you  and  daylight  ?"  I  again  in<]uired. 

"One  knows  little  of  tobacco  who  lias  not  learned 
how  hard  a  master  it  is,"  he  replied. 

After  telling  me  of  his  symptoms  which  related  to 
thy  optic  nerves,  I  again  remarked  that  I  hoped  his 
parents  could  influence  hini  to  let  tobacco  severely 
alone.  "  Oh !  my  father,  who  is  not  liviug,  was  a 
smoker,  and  my  mother  knows  very  little  about 
t(jb;ieco." 

1  wondered  how  much  was  due  to  heredity  and 
hnw  much  to  the  deplorable  incentives,  examples,  and 
f.isliioiis  of  colleiies  in  the  use  of  tobacco! 

Thf  picture  of  a  narcotizcil  son  with  a  mother  who 
knew  so  little  about  tobacco,  so  lingered,  that  several 
I  sent  the  vouiit;  man  a  book  on  toUtceo 
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belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  and  all  the 
tribe  of  the  deadly  nightshade. 

One  is  quite  overwhelmed  with  testimony  when 
seeking  evidence  and  light  on  this  subject  —  so  much 
has  been  published  to  show  how  the  eye  is  especially 
affected  by  tobacco. 

We  are  told  by  the  authorities :  — 

1st.  That  the  eyeball  is  rendered  continually  more 
opaque  through  defective  elimination  of  waste  caused 
by  the  drying  of  its  filtering  membranes  as  before 
explained.  This  clogging  of  membranes  is,  of  course, 
felt  throughout  the  body,  but  is  more  directly  to  be 
noticed  in  the  eye,  a  fact  due  to  the  extreme  delicacy 
and  complexity  of  the  organ. 

2d.  That  the  eyeball  is  insufficiently  nourished  by 
blood  deoxygenated  by  any  poison. 

3rd.  That  the  pupils  of  habitual  smokers  are  at  all 
times  somewhat  dilated,  not  normally  contracting 
when  exposed  to  bright  light;  and  the  exposure 
of  the  retinae  to  this  undue  irritation  is  owing  to 
partial  paralysis  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of 
the  eyeballs,  which  have  lost  in  a  certain  sense  con- 
tractile and  expansive  force.  Poisons  act  on  these 
muscles  in  the  same  way  as  they  act  on  the  muscles 
^f  the  stomach,  heart,  and  in  fact  upon  all  muscles 
^f  the  body.  The  authorities  also  tell  us  that  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  acrid  fumes  of  tobacco  smoke, 
which  are  invariably  and  always  irritating  to  the 
exposed  conjunctivae  of  the  eye  and  the  delicate 
parts  underneath,  produces  changes  in  their  circula- 
tion and  nutrition.  There  is  sometimes  a  retention 
^^  <jbjects  on   the  retina,  s(mietimes  floating  specks 

16 
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owing  to  this  want  of  nutrition  and  proper  elimi- 
natiou  of  waste.  When  metabolism  in  the  ot^n  is 
perfect,  as  in  health,  the  picture  formed  on  the  retins 
is  absorbed  or  rather  transmitted  instantly  to  the 
brain. 

4th.  That  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  smokers  are 
more  or  less  oolor  blind,  in  that  they  cannot  distin- 
guish blue  from  green  or  separate  shades  of  the 
different  colors,  also  cannot  draw  accurately. 

5th.  The  most  serious  effect  of  tobacco  on  the 
eyesight  is  upon  the  optic  nerve,  and  when  this  is 
seriously  involved,  sight  may  be  completely  oblit- 
erated without  the  eye  itself  displayiug  visible  defect 
to  the  casual  observer.  Indeed,  if  the  eyesight  of  a 
smoker  fails  and  no  appreciable  change  of  structure 
can  be  found  in  the  eye,  let  him  understand  tlie 
subtlety  of  the  tohacL'O  poisons  and  the  very  natural 
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From  all  sources  we  find  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  partial  and  total  blindness  comes  directly 
through  the  tobacco  poisons,  and  probably  the  re- 
niaiuder  comes  directly  or  indirectly  (inheritance 
plays  its  part)  through  the  influence  of  alcohol, 
coffee,  or  some  otJier  poison  perhaps  less  violent  than 
tobacco,  the  eye  being  supersensitive  to  all  poisons. 

From  all  sources,  without  exception,  we  also  find 
that  practically  no  habitual  smoker  possesses  normal 
vision.  Degeneration  in  this  respect  may  come  so 
gradually  that  the  defect  may  not  be  apprehended 
until  in  comparatively  early  life  the  necessity  for 
wearing  glasses  appears. 

Tests  have  often  been  made  on  those  claiming  per- 
fect sight,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  poison  on  the  eye.  Those  of  Dr.  Ridge 
{Med.  Tern.  Journal,  London,  1882),  to  test  minutely 
the  nerve-paralyzing  effects  of  alcohol  on  all  the 
senses,  are  extremely  interesting.  The  ability  of  so- 
called  moderate  drinkers  to  detect  fine  weights  by 
means  of  feeling,  or  fine  objects  by  means  of  vision, 
were  carefully  and  accurately  measured,  and  it  was 
found  that  even  half  a  dram  of  alcohol  would  mate- 
rially lessen  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  vision.  Tables 
are  given  at  length  to  show  the  result  of  many  such 
experiments. 

Drs.  Nicol  and  Mossop,  of  Edinburgh,  conducting  a 
wes  of  experiments  upon  each  other,  examined  the 
^ase  of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope 
^hile  the  system  was  under  the  influence  of  various 
^rugs.  They  found  that  the  nerves  controlling  the 
^^licate   blood-vessels  of   the   retina  were  paralyzed 
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and  the  vessels  themselves  congested  by  a  dose  of 
two  drams  ot  rectified  spirit  —  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol,  or  about  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  brandy.  Here  was  a  case  ot  genuine  paralysis, 
a  real  physical  damage  to  the  nervous  tissue.  The 
narcosis  caused  by  the  minute  dose  was,  of  course, 
less  extended,  but  just  as  real  as  that  which  occura 
when  a  man  becomes  "  dead  drunk." 

"  As  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  have  a 
jieculiarly  intimate  coDnection  with  the  brain,  this  experi- 
ment would  seem  to  stiow  us  tlirough  this  little  window 
to  the  cerebrum,  how  it  is  that  even  half  a  glass  of  lif^ht 
iviiie  goes  to  tha  head  of  many  people,  that  is,  causes 
fur  a  moment  a  slight  diuiaess  and  blurring  of  ajj^ht. 
...  Is  it  impertinent  to  suggest  tliat  even  smaller  qu&u- 
tilics  than  this  quarter  of  an  ounce  may  cause  incipi- 
L  instrumeat  sbnt 
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nmri!  the  pity,  when  lo    loi 

uiiiterstaml  it,  is  Lo  bet^ 

nr  n[)pr«ciate  and  care 

fur  ii. 
T!i«  armagement    of 

'.tie  muscles  is  extremely 

raarrellooB ;  for  instntice, 

"6  find   that   the  crya- 

ulline  lens  is  controlled 

bj  muMles  whicli  have 

ihe  power  tn  change  its 

conveidiy,     making     it 

{TGater  when  we  look 
Lit  nev  objects  and  less 
t  focQfling  npon  dia- 
Itintobjecte;  these  miis- 
■des  in  turn  beiug  oon- 
KfroUed  by  diCTerent  seta 
|l(  Gurves. 

A  single  ttketch  (aken 
I'fttim  Professor  Martin's 
llook,  -The  Hnman 
llMy,"  will  partly  serve 
I  to  illurtrate  the  intrica- 
1  w«  of  tlie  eye. 

It  is    a    microscopic 

*ifw  of  a  section  of  the 
I  Mina  showing  its  very  complex  striicttire.    Although 
IVitone^ighteentb  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  it  presents 
I'lcn  distinct  layers,  as  shown  above. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  TOBACCO,  ALCOHOL,  AND 
OTHER  POISONS  ON  DIGESTION 

THE  idea  that  a  little  wine,  a  little  beer,  a  little 
tobacco,  a  little  pill,  in  some  way  aids  diges- 
tion, is  tlie  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  poison  taking. 

If  the  habitual  use  of  a  little  poison  could  simply 
bestir  lazy,  semi-paralyzed,  or  tired  forces  of  tlie 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  to  a  little  extra  work, 
and  if  some  care  afterwards  could  again  nurse  the 
gastric  glands,  the  muscular  fibres,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, of  these  respected  organs  into  good  liumor 
and  cause  no  great  offence  or  liarm  generally,  then 
the  god  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
luIJ   deserve  a  crown  in  testimony  of   the 
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processes  of  assimilation,  or  with  the  efficient  co-op- 
eratioii  of  the  heart,  the  nerves,  the  liver,  and  the 
kidneys,  etc.,  interferes  also  with  the  manufacture  of 
digestive  juices.  Whatever  assails  the  harmonious 
working  of  all,  retards  the  efficient  action  of  any  one. 

Again,  the  direct  contact  of  the  gastric  glands 
with  any  poison  tends  directly  to  thwart  the  forma- 
tion of  gastric  juice.  If  the  doses  of  poison  are 
small  these  glands  are  weakened  by  abnormal  ac- 
tivities; if  the  doses  are  larger,  the  glands  become 
more  or  less  paralyzed  and  impotent,  a  condition 
which  easily  becomes  chronic  by  habitual  abuse. 

Besides  the  question  of  digestive  ferments,  there  is 
another  most  important  feature  connected  with  the 
digestion  of  food.  It  relates  to  the  muscles  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  which  by  active  con- 
tractile movements  chum  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  bring  all  the  mass  into  contact  with  the  diges- 
tive juices.  Intestinal  muscles  propel  the  onward 
movement  of  all  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  tract. 
These  muscles  are  controlled  by  the  nervous  system, 
hence  any  agent  w*hich  abnormally  excites  or  par- 
tially paralyzes  or  starves  either  the  nervous  or 
muscular  system,  acts  on  the  processes  of  digestion. 
That  which  develops  the  muscles  of  the  arm  devel- 
ops the  muscles  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal. 
And  whatever  weakens  any  muscle  weakens  all. 
Do  not  expect  the  athlete  to  win,  whose  arm  or 
lungs  or  stomach  have  depended  upon  the  pleasant 
l^ut  iniquitous  partnership  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or 
^ny  other  poison  for  strength.  Pure  hygienic 
S'^urces   alone   establish   and  maintain   the  vigor  of 
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ali  bodily  functions.  Abstainers  bave  aecessarily 
better  uikI  more  regular  appetites  than  so-called  mod- 
crate  drinkers  or  smokers,  and  can  eat  and  digest 
more  food. 

A  lai^i^  dose  of  alcohol  completely  paralyzes  the 
glands  ot  the  stomach.  Drunkards  expel  by  vomitr 
iug  iibsuluttjly  undigested  food  hours  and  sometimes 
day.s  aft<!r  taking.  A  small  amount  acts  on  the 
stomach  as  it  acts  everywhere  else,  by  exciting  its 
glands  to  pour  out  extra  fluid  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
poison  by  flooding;  and  as  everywhere  a  continued 
demand  for  energies  beyond  the  normal  brings  early 
breakdown.  The  glands  cannot  endure  too  much  ab- 
normal excitement  or  abuse  without  becoming  more 
or  less  paralyzed  and  dry.  Old  smokers  rarely  ex- 
pectorate, and  the  same  conditions  of  dryness  extend 
more  or  less  all  the  way  on,  obliterating  not  only  the 
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"The  injurious  effects  of  tobacco  smoke  on  the  mucons 
membranes  is  oue  of  its  worat  features.  It  produces  a 
cbruoic  catarrhal  condition  greater  tlian  that  induced  by 
anj  other  source  of  irritation.  It  is  hard  work  to  make 
HDokers  believe  this.  They  tell  you  that  a  cigar  in  the 
morning  relieves  their  catarrh,  and  no  doubt  it  does  so, 
for  the  time  being.  What  is  more  natun\l  than  that  a 
swollen  and  infiltrated  membrane  in  a  state  of  passive  con- 
gestion and  covered  with  a  thick  or  sticky  secretion  should 
be  relieved  by  stimulation,  which  quickens  the  circulation 
and  thus  diminishes  the  swelling  and  clears  off  the  adherent 
mucous.  .  .  . 

"If  the  act  of  smoking  be  repeated  often,  gentle  stimula- 
tion is  merged  into  continuous  irritation.  .  .  .  Besides,  the 
tobacco  smoke  renders  the  retained  secretion  of  all  parts 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  more  acrid.  .  .  .  The  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  stomach  are  also  affected,  .  .  .  the 
result  being  the  same  as  upon  other  mucous  membranes." 

Dr.  W.  H.  Riley,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Effect  of 
Alcohol  upon  the  Functions  and  Structures  of  the 
Stomach,"  in  Good  Health,  October,  1899,  thus  speaks 
of  the  changes  made  of  the  structures  of  the  stomach 
by  the  use  of  alcohol :  — 

"Alcohol  in  the  stomach  acts  as  a  poison  to  the  nerves 
having  control  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  and 
bj  paralyzing  the  fine  nerve  fibres,  the  muscles  of  the 
blood-vessels  are  allowed  to  dilate,  become  engorged  witli 
blood,  and  a  condition  of  congestion  develops.  Along  with 
"'is  condition  of  passive  congestion  of  the  organ  there  is 
^  lessened  activity  of  the  glands,  and  a  tendency  on  their 
P^rt  to  become  smaller  and  smaller ;  and  if  its  use  is  pro- 
'^'^ged,  the  gland  completely  wastes  away  and  dies,  so  that 
^horc  is  nothing  left  to  secrete  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomacli. 
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This  is  a  cotKlition  frequently  recoguized  by  pbynicUns,  and 
is  kiiou'ii  08  atrophy  of  tbfl  glaiide  of  the  atoraach. 

"Ah  time  goes  on,  this  passive  coogestiuD  becomes  mora 
nmrked,  nnd  involves  nearly  every  part  of  the  mucous 
niembmne  of  the  stomach.  With  this  congeetion  and 
atrophy  of  the  glands,  conditions  are  very  fuvorable  to  a 
worse  condition ;  namely,  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  and 
tliia  frequently  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  intense  congea- 
tiou.  Pbyaicians  in  their  practice  uften  sec  cases  in  which 
tlio  raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  atrophied  from 
the  mod cmte  use  of  alcohol  for  a  number  of  years,  while  the 
blood-vessels  are  engorged  with  blood,  and  ulceratioD  of  the 
stomach  is  present. 

"In  still  other  coses  the  hnbituat  use  of  alcoholic  liqnois 
causes  malignant  diseases  of  the  stomach,  such  as  cancer. 
At  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  use  of  alcohol  one 
linds  pathcilo^ical  conditions  of  all  grades  and  shades  of 
sovi'rity.      Since   alcohol    destroys   the   functions   of  the 
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dentally  shot,  the  ball  entering  his  side  and  pierc- 
ing his  stomach.  He  recovered  from  his  wound,  but 
an  opening  remained,  which  was  used  *'  as  a  door  by 
which  to  introduce  substances  into  the  stomach,  and 
as  a  window  through  which  to  look  and  examine 
effects."  As  the  hunter  fortunately  had  been  a  man 
of  temperate  habits,  the  experiments  made  with  alco- 
hol were  most  valuable.  After  a  few  days  of  free 
indulgence  in  spirits  by  St.  Martin,  Dr.  Beaumont 
made  three  observations  by  means  of  the  opening  in 
the  patient's  stomach,  as  follows :  — 

"The  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  unusually  morbid ; 
the  erthematious  (inflammatory)  appearance  more  exten- 
sive; the  spots  more  livid  than  usual,  from  some  of 
which  exuded  small  drops  of  grumous  blood  ;  the  apthous 
(ulcerous)  patches  larger  and  more  numerous ;  the  mucous 
covering  thicker  than  common,  and  the  gastric  secretions 
much  more  vitiated.  The  gastric  fliyds  extracted  were 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  thick  ropy  mucus  and  con- 
siderable muco-purulent  matter,  slightly  tinged  with  blood, 
resembling  the  discharge  from  the  bowels  in  some  cases  of 
chronic  dysentery.  .  .  ,  St.  Martin  complained  of  no  symp- 
toms indicating  any  general  derangement  of  the  system 
except  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
some  vertigo  with  dimness  and  yellowness  of  vision  on 
stooping  down  and  rising  again  ;  had  a  thin  3*ellowish  brown 
coat  on  his  tongue,  and  his  countenance  was  rather  sallow." 

There  are,  of  course,  other  causes  of  dyspepsia  be- 
yond the  favorite  poisons,  among  which  is  included 
the  use  of  pepper,  spices,  mustard,  Chili  sauces,  and 
all  condiments  that  bite,  or  otherwise  irritate  and 
devitalize  the  mucous  membranes.    The  mere  habit  of 
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treating  delicRte  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach 
to  tiuiils  too  cold  or  too  hot,  or  the  habit  of  over- 
eatiu<.'  and  overtaxing  the  stomach,  by  taking  too 
much  food  or  by  taking  it  too  frequently,  mny  also 
cause  dyHpefisin,  The  digestive  functions  not  only 
iit;t-d  consideration  in  the  way  of  proper  food,  but 
tliey  also  need  their  regular  periods  of  re^t. 

In  n'iility,  it  borders  on  a  grim  joke  to  hear  a  man 
say  that  he  smokes  or  takes  his  alcohol  or  his  pill  to 
aid  (ligestioH,  In  all  probability  the  use  of  his  favor- 
ite poison  originally  produced  the  weakness,  and  like 
all  jioisiiu  drugs  which  but  feed  the  malady,  they  do 
no  more  than  temporarily  alleviate,  while  continually 
"vakencd  conditions  call  for  ever- increased  doses  to 
pniduci;  the  coveted  effect. 
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the  heart,  like  all  other  organs  of  the  body,  is 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  master  spirit 
of  the  body  —  the  nerves.  When  communication  be- 
tween them  is  broken,  the  heart  races  like  a  clock 
without  a  pendulum. 
In  a  short  description.  Dr.  Richardson  says  :  — 

''  We  liave  now  learned  that  there  exist  many  chemical 
Mies  (poisons)  which  act  directly  by  producing  a  paralysis 
of  the  organic  nervous  supply  of  the  vessels  which  consti- 
tute the  minute  vascular  circuit.  These  minute  vessels 
when  paralyzed  offer  inefficient  resistance  to  the  stroke  of 
the  heart,  and  the  heart  thus  liberated,  like  the  mainspring 
of  a  clock  from  which  the  resistance  has  been  removed, 
quickens  in  action,  dilating  the  minute  an<l  feebly  acting 
vessels,  and  giving  evidence  really  not  of  increased  but  of 
wasted  power. 

''The  phenomena  noticed  above  constitute  the  first  stage 
of  alcoholic  action  on  the  body ;  we  may  call  it  the  stage 
of  excitement ;  it  corresponds  with  a  similar  stage  or  degree 
caused  by  chloroform,  etc." 

The  athletic  work  performed  by  the  heart  seems 
incredible.  As  before  said,  it  beats  70  times  a  minute, 
and  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  blood  pass  through 
at  each  l^eat.  This  means  175  ounces  a  minute  and 
1\  tons  a  day.  All  the  blood  in  the  body  passes 
through  the  heart  and  lungs  in  between  two  and 
three  minutes.  The  blood  travels  at  the  rate  of  207 
yards  a  minute  and  168  miles  a  dav.  The  dailv  work 
of  the  heart  is  to  lift  122  tons  of  blood  one  foot.  It 
I'^mes  indeed  hard,  physical  work,  for  the  heart  to 
fight  any  poison:  "  Harder,"  says  an  English  scientist, 
"  than  rowing,  wrestling,  carr}'iug  heavy  weights,  coal 
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heaving,  or  the  treadmill  itself."     Little  wonder  that 
no  habilual  inebriate  has  a  sound  heart ! 

The  exact  additional  burden  given  to  the  heart  by 
the  taking  of  different  poisons  is  finely  calculated 
by  the  scientists.  Especially  interesting  experiments 
were  made  by  Count  Wallowicz  and  Dr.  Parkes  on  a 
healthy  young  soldier  to  find  the  extra  work  on  the 
heart  imposed  by  alcohol.  Twelve  ounces  of  best 
brandy  (48  per  cent  alcohol)  increased  the  pulse  from 
77.5  a  minute  to  94.7.  The  lieart  lifted  15.8  tons 
extra  a  foot  the  first  day.  The  next  two  days, 
twenty-four  tons  extra,  or  an  extra  ton  each  hour. 
After  elimiuating  the  alcohol  the  heart  showed  signs 
of  weakness  and  fatigue.  It  was  also  found  that  one 
ounce  of  alcohol  produced  decided  effects  on  the 
heart,  and  that  a  continuation  would  have  degener- 
ated the  tissues. 
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membrane,  lose  their  suppleness,  and  what  is  called  valvu- 
lar disease  is  permanently  established.  The  coats  of  the 
great  blood-vessels  leading  from  the  heart,  the  aorta,  share 
not  infrequently  in  the  same  changes  of  structure,  so  that 
tbe  vessel  loses  its  elasticity  and  its  power  to  feed  the  heart 
by  tlie  recoil  from  its  distention  after  the  heart  by  its  stroke 
bag  filled  it  with  blood. 

''  Again  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  fails,  owing 
to  degenerative  changes  in  its  tissue.  The  elements  of  the 
muacular  fibre  are  replaced  by  fatty  cells;  or,  if  not  re- 
placed, are  themselves  transferred  into  a  modified  muscular 
texture  in  which  the  power  of  contraction  is  greatly  reduced. 
. .  .  The  jaded,  overworked,  faithful  heart  will  bear  no 
more ;  it  has  run  its  course ;  and  the  governor  of  the  blood 
stream  broken,  the  current  either  overflows  into  the  tissues, 
gradually  damming  up  the  courses,  or,  under  some  slight 
sbock  or  excess  of  motion,  ceases  at  the  centre.  .  .  .'' 

The  immediate  action  of  tobacco  on  the  heart  is 
different  from  that  of  alcohol,  tobacco  containing 
stronger  poisons,  which  paralyze  more  quickly  than 
alcohol,  A  quotation  from  Dr.  Eichardson,  to  which 
I  here  refer,  gives  the  physiological  processes  of  the 
two  toxic  agents.  This  account,  by  one  of  England's 
greatest  scientists,  of  the  action  of  tobacco  at  the 
fountain  head  of  vital  functions,  is  so  intensely 
interesting  to  the  student  who  seeks  to  find  the  truth 
from  a  physiological  standpoint,  of  what  is  fast  becom- 
ing (if  it  has  not  already  become)  the  greatest  poison 
agent  of  the  world  for  degenerating  the  human  race, 
that  a  further  quotation  will  be  pardoned  by  both  the 
reader  and  the  master  spirit,  which  has  departed. 

**  In  my  researches  on  the  action  of  some  substances  on 
tbe  minute  circulation,  I  have  been  able  to  differentiate 
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11  by  this  general  rule.  The  alcohoU  .  .  .  relax 
the  ressels  ;  nicutiije  cuiistriDges ;  chloroform  .  .  .  con- 
Htriii<,t:s;  opium  relaxes  then  constringes;  ether  relaxes; 
cliloml  hjilriite  first  coiistringes  and  afterwanl  relaxes. 
Fniin  tiitiso  ditfereuces  of  actiuo,  the  ililTerencea  of  plietioni- 
ciia  in  the  persona  affected  are  ciplaiuable.  It  is  a  oeces- 
»nry  result,  for  example,  that  uudcr  the  long  continued  use 
rif  iilci>hnl  the  cimBtnntly  relaxed  and  congested  vessels 
tihoiil<l  uafliitnc  a  uew  charact«r  aiid  local  functions  j  that 
the  parts  dependinj^  on  them  for  their  suppHus  of  blooil 
should  be  chiint^cd  from  the  natural  structure  to  unnatural 
but  dclinable,  and  now  well-known  conditions  of  disease. 
It  is  an  equ^dly  necessary  result  that  under  the  contiuued 
iiiflucuco  of  opium  (or  tobacco,  Ed.)  the  constantly  cou- 
stringed  vessels  shuuld  asHunie  a  new  local  function ;  that 
nutrition  should  be  arrested  in  the  parts  which  those 
vcsiids  supply  vith  bliHjd  ;  und  tliat  the  sbrniikeu,  io)- 
l".>v(>risliei|  body  "f  tho  eoufiriucd  opium-eater  should  be  an 
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minatey  avenge  93.4.  Smoking  eight  minutes  105,  105, 
104, 105, 105,  107,  110  per  minute,  ayerage  106.  •  Smok- 
ing elcTen  minutes,  112,  108,  107,  101, 101, 100, 100, 100, 
98,  and  91.  There  was  thus  a  roazimum  increase  of  37^ 
pulsations  per  minute. 

"Numerous  other  experiments  were  made  with  tohaoco 
of  different  strengths  and  upop  different  persons.  In  some 
of  the  experiments  the  additional  labor  of  the  heai*t 
amounted  to  more  than  50  per  cent." 

Tracings  of  the  heart's  action  made  by  a  sphygmo- 
graph  —  a  sort  of  typewriter  of  the  pulse  showing 
the  effect  of  the  tobacco  poisons  on  the  heart  —  are 
given  in  numerous  works  on  tobacco. 

Before  giving  those  of  Dr.  tiobart  Amory  Hare,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  I  will  insert  a  few 
remarks  from  a  report  of  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Schall  at  the  Hahneman  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  this  action  of  tobacco  on  the  heart. 
To  obtain  an  absolutely  sound  and  healthy  person 
for  the  test  was  more  difficult  than  naturally  sup- 
posed ;  but  after  a  due  amount  of  research,  a  perfectly 
healthy  person  was  found  in  Miss  H.,  a  well-known 
actress.  The  sphygmograph  was  adjusted  to  her 
^rist,  and  a  slender  needle  vibrating  in  unison  with 
the  pulse  recorded  its  tracings  on  slips  of  paper.  A 
tracing  of  the  normal  pulse  was  first  obtained,  and 
after  consulting  pulse  tracings  that  have  become  ac- 
cepted standards  for  the  heart  action  at  certain  ages, 
Dr.  Schall  asked  :  — 

" '  Do  you  mind  telling  me  your  age  ? ' 

''4n  the  interest  of  science,  not  a  bit,  of  course;  lam 

thirty-two,'  she  laughingly  replied. 

17 
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'"  Yoiit  record  is  the  pulse  of  a  woman  of  but  twenty-oDB,* 
responded  the  doctor,  aud  as  the  smoked  paper  was  dipped 
ia  the  fixative  he  admired  its  r^^uUrit;  and  fulaeas.  Here 
was  a  perfectly  healthj  woman. 

" '  I  liave  never  known  a  sick  da;  in  my  life,'  fiirtber 
explained  Miss  H." 

The  doctor  instructed  Miss  H.  to  inhale  the  smoke. 

"Inhaling  is  a  separate  vice  to  itself,"  uys  be,  "and 
cigarette  Rnioken  say  they  do  not  enjoy  these  little  coffin 
nails  without  inhalation." 

While  the  doctor  told  stones  of  tobacco  pulses  in 
confirmed  smokers,  during  which  time  Miss  H.  puffed 
the  smoke  from  her  mouth,  he  mentioned  that  a  pulse 
of  over  90  is  common  among  smokers,  and  often  runs 
to  more  than  100. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  Miss  H.  had  i 
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The  register  of  Miss  H/s  pulse  is  as  follows :  — 


Normal  pulse  register. 


After  15  minutes. 


Ai'iLT  Hit  mill. lie... 


After  45  minutes. 


Some  tables  are  given  from  Dr.  Hare  showing  the 
effect  of  nicotine  on  the  hearts  of  tw^o  dogs.  The  some- 
what irregular  lines  given  before  the  administration  of 
nicotine  show  a  little  excitement  naturally  occasioned 
by  unusual  surroundings.     Poor  Carlo !     Poor  Rover ! 


^**''*"^«  ''ttiMimtiti|iiiiMniiiiiM*iii>ii»»*«»*» 

I>oo  Xo.  1.  —  Showing  depreiwion  (primary)  after  injection  into  Jugular 
^•^in  of  ^  drop  of  Nicotine,    -f  niark  shows  moment  of  injection. 
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Thacino  of  Dcio  No.  I.  —  Cimtinued.  —  Sboiring  iiicreaM  of  pulM  nte 
Mwi  force  in  a«oiid  stage,  foUowiDfr  primgrj  de|]resiion.  Alio,  point  at 
which  [tie  incrciised  blood-pressure  teiit  Ihe  pen  ibave  the  drum. 
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AaPHTiu  raires  produced  bja  Bnilden  and  lugt  iqjectlon  of  Mleotine 

We  did  not  realize  how  general  is  Uie  "tobacco 
heart"  until  physical  exaioinatioue  were  made  in 
selecting  soldiers  for  our  late  i^panish  War.  At  that 
time  the  press  commented  very  extensively  on  this 
ftaturc  of  the  general  physical  incompetency.  In 
reality,  a  soldier  who  is  a  tobacco  or  an  alcohol  in- 
eliriate  is  as  much  of  a  farce  in  an  army  as  the  mili- 
ary officer  in  an  opera  bouffe.  But  this  phase  of  the 
wbject  is  further  treated  in  the  chapter  on  soldiers. 


SPECIAL   PHYSIOLOGICAL    EFFECTS  OF 
ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO 

(FDBTnER   DISCCSSKD) 

WE  have  already  seen  that  the  main  effort  of 
nature  to  rid  itself  of  any  poison  is  by  means 
if  flooding,  which  is  accomplbhed  by  a  copious  .•secre- 
tion  of  liquid  by  the  giatidu,  and  also  by  lui  accel- 
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crated  action  of  the  heart,  producing  an  increased 
circulation.  We  know  that  the  blood-vessels  are 
brought  to  full  tension,  and  are  thus  distended 
throughout  the  body,  and  that  what  we  see  in  a 
congested  state  in  the  face  extends  throughout  the 
entire  system:  — 

"  By  common  observation  the  flush  seen  on  the  cheek 
during  the  first  stage  of  alcohoUc  excitement  is  suppoeed 
to  extend  only  to  the  parts  actually  seen.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  too  favorably  impressed  ou  the  mind  that  the 
condition  is  universal  in  the  body.  If  tbe  lungs  could  be 
seen,  they  too  would  be  found  with  their  vessels  injected; 
if  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  could  be  laid  open  to  view,  they 
would  be  discovered  in  tbe  same  condition  ;  if  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  or  any  other  vascular 
organ  or  parts  could  be  laid  open  to  the  eye,  the  vascular 
enlargement  would  be  equally  manifest.     In  the  cohtbo  of 
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exalted,  secretions  of  glands  and  stomach  increased, 
and  all  vital  powers  accelerated,  etc. :  — 

"If,"  says  he,  ''at  the  moment  when  the  overaction 
is  at  its  height  the  muscular  power  be  tested,  it  will 
be  found  wanting.  By  a  beautiful  series  of  experiments 
Dr.  Ridge  has  demonstrated  that  if  at  this  particular  time 
of  overaction  the  refined  involuntary  muscular  movements 
be  tested,  they  are  in  the  most  uncertain  condition  for 
action.  The  sense  of  delicate  touch  for  balancing  weights 
is  made  absolutely  worthless ;  sensibility  of  touch  is  ren- 
dered imperfect ;  the  adjustment  of  the  muscles  of  vision 
is  made  uncertain  and  feeble,  so  that  the  act  of  aiming  at 
a  mark  is  extremely  faulty,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  faint 
sounds  is  decidedly  impaired.  These  facts  relate  to  the 
action  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  but  they  apply  with 
equal  correctness  to  the  voluntary.  I  myself  studied  with 
the  greatest  care  the  effects  of  alcohol  during  the  first 
stage  of  its  action  on  the  voluntary  muscles,  not  only  of 
man,  but  of  inferior  animals;  and  I  detected  invariably 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  actual  strength  of  the 
Toluutary  muscles  is  reduced  under  alcoholic  excitement, 
except  in  the  briefest  moments  in  which  no  sustained  work 
is  being  earned  out 

'*  Precisely  the  same  state  of  things  is  observable  in 
respect  to  mental  phenomena.  The  mind  seems  more 
Bctive,  and  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  less  precise  and  less 
strong  in  its  efforts.  Words  which  come  forth  at  one 
moment  in  haste  are  forgotten  the  next.  This  excitement 
of  mind  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  by  depression 
^^nd  often  with  irritability.  To  sum  up,  the  first  degree  of 
cfl^ect  from  alcohol  is  toward  helplessness  of  mind  and 
^J,  when  the  full  influence  is  calculated. 

"The  first  stage  passing  away  may  leave  nothing  more 
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thau  a  depressioD ;  but  if  it  bas  been  induced  b;  a  quimlity 
of  alcohol  vrliicb  leads  to  tn  eitenuon  of  s^mptoma,  the 
81^118  of  failure  tire  more  strikingly  portrayed.  ...  In  this 
Becond  dcgrae  tbe  voluutary  muscles  begiD  to  show  the 
same  aberration  that  was  instanced  in  the  iDToluntary  at  the 
earlier  period.  Tlie  snisller  voluutary  muscles,  like  those 
of  the  lip,  are,  as  a  rule,  the  tint  to  become  eufeebled  and 
uncertain  ;  afterwards  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  follow  the 
im]>erfection  of  function,  and  the  brain  also  becoming  enfee- 
bled, tlie  muscular  and  mental  acts  begin  to  be  aberrant 
simultuncoualj-.  Meanwhile,  in  this  degree,  the  t«mpeia- 
ture  of  tiie  body  begins  to  fall.  The  great  surfsL-e  of  blood 
that  has  beiu  exposed  to  tbe  air  in  the  Sret  stage  is  now 
flowing  more  tardily,  and,  receiving  no  sufficient  supply  of 
warrutli  from  within,  the  body  is  cooling  down,  leaving  all 
parts  reduced  in  warmth  like  itself.  .  .  . 

"  The  third  degree  is  marked  by  a  more  complete  frus- 
tration, —  by  an  entire  want  of  proper  control  of  all  tbe 
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QDtil  the  body  begins  to  be  set  free  from  the  alcohol  by  its 
ilow  eHmiDation,  recovery  entirely  depends.  Kecovery  is 
always  attended,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  by 
many  hours,  and  even  days,  of  depression  and  degradation 
of  nutrition." 

Says  Dr.  Witter,  in  a  report  to  the  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Health :  — 

'^Richardson  declares  that  in  the  confirmed  smoker  there 
is  a  constant  functional  disturbance  which  extends  to  the 
blood,  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and  the 
nenres.  .  .  .  That,"  says  Dr.  Witter,  "  does  not  leave  much 
of  the  man  except  his  hair  and  his  bones." 

Dr.  Eichardson,  always  succinct  and  to  the  point, 
says:  — 

"For  the  effects  caused  by  tobacco  on  the  human  body, 
there  are  many,  the  smoke  of  tobacco  being  compound,  and 
the  symptoms  it  produces  are  also  compound.  .  .  . 

"The  action  of  tobacco  smoke  extends  to  all  the  animal 
kingdom  ...  to  everything  living.  Cheese  mites,  flies, 
Ws,  wasps,  reel  over  —  limbs  convulsed  —  when  exposed 
to  tobacco  smoke.  Frogs  succumb  more  slowly,  birds  very 
rapidly.  ...  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  kill  an  animal  by 
the  fumes  of  common  tobacco,  and  this  even  if  the  air  be 
oonatantly  changed,  granting  that,  as  it  enters  the  chamber, 
it  is  charged  with  smoke.  On  dogs,  in  fact,  the  fumes  of 
Inirning  tobacco  are  infinitely  more  potent  than  those  of 
opium.  .  .  . 

"It  will  be  asked  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  organs 
^^  the  body  during  the  time  that  a  {)erson  who  is  learning 
towaoke  is  indulging  his  penance?  As  regards  the  human 
''^y,  neither  I  nor  any  other  physician  could  speak  with 
certainty,  for  the  facts  have  not  been  observed  ;  but  from 
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analogy  derived  from  the  inferior  animals,  which  analogy 
must  lie  VL'ry  perfect,  the  coadition  of  the  vital  organs  is  as 
follows ;  — 

The  brain  is  pale  and  cmpt;  of  blood;  the  stomach  ia 
reddened  iu  roiiud  sputs,  bo  raised  and  pile-like  that  they 
resemble  patches  of  dark  Utrecht  velvet ;  the  blood  is  pre- 
teniattirally  fltiid  ;  the  lungs  are  as  pale  as  the  limga  of  a 
calf,  as  we  see  them  suspended  in  the  shambles ;  while  the 
heart,  overburdened  with  blood  and  having  little  power  left 
for  its  forcing  action  as  a  pump,  is  scarcely  contracting,  hut 
trembling  as  if,  like  a  conscious  thing,  it  knew  its  own 
responsibility  and  its  own  weakness.  It  is  not  a  l>eatiDg 
but  a  Qutteriug  heart ;  its  mechanism  is  perfect,  but  each 
fibre  of  it,  to  its  minutest  part,  is  impregnated  with  a 
substance  which  holds  it  iu  bondage,  and  will  not  let 
it  go." 

In  considering  the  effects  of  tobacco  taken  in  small 
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globules ;  the  heart  was  pale,  soft,  and  smaller  tlian  natural ; 
the  body  never  stiffened,  and  decomposed  very  rapidly.. 

"  The  gums  began  to  swell  and  bleed  early  in  the  experi- 
ments, and  the  teeth  loosened.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  nose,  and  trachea  was  softer,  more  tumid,  and 
more  vascular  than  usual. 

**In  carefully  watching  the  effects  of  the  long-continued 
use  of  tobacco  upon  the  human  subject,  I  am  not  able  to 
fix  npon  any  that  are  not  due,  immediately  or  remotely,  to 
the  physiological  influence  above  noted.  .  .  .  The  nervous 
system  has  peculiarly  suffered,  and  thence  have  arisen 
obtuseness  in  the  functions  of  the  several  senses,  —  irrita- 
bility, indecision  of  voluntary  motion,  and  depravity  of  the 
secretions.  Particularly  have  I  observed  the  buccal  mem- 
brane (in  smokers)  to  become  vascular,  swollen,  irritable, 
and  prone  to  hemorrhage.  I  have  never  observed  an  ex- 
ception to  the  fact,  that  in  smokers  the  voice  has  deepened 
in  tone  (t  suppose  from  relaxation)  or  become  hoarse  or 
oppressed  through  excessive  mucous  secretion.  Many  an 
irritable  nervous  cough,  without  increased  secretion  from 
the  tracheo-bronchial  membrane,  and  also  upon  increased 
secretion,  I  have  known  to  follow  tlic  frecjuent  use  of  tobacco 
in  smoking.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  antagonist  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  in  its  relations 
t«  the  organs  of  sense,  of  reproduction,  and  of  digestion. 
I  have  known  it  to  produce  perfect  atony  with  all  its  train 
of  consequences." 

An  interesting  article  on  the  general  effects  of 
tobacco  was  published  in  the  New  England  Medical 
^onthli/,  by  Dr.  Brodnax,  of  Brodnax,  Louisiana,  a 
part  of  which  is  as  follows:  — 

"An  article  published  on  Tobacco  .  .  .  seemed  to  nic, 
f^>in  its  genend  tone,  to  he  a  strong  plea  in  favor  of  its 
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use.  It  letl  me  to  look  abiiiit.  .  .  .  Careful  luquiry  of  over 
!i  3'c»r  iu  luy  olieiitcle  gives  me  the  folloniug  results: 
08  out  of  123  persons  —  all  white  —  use  tobacco  id  some 
wny  —  aged  18  to  78.  Of  these  1  tiud  90  &flect«d  irith 
impairment  of  the  senses  of  taste,  Boiell,  and  hearing; 
S'2  have  jicriodir  )K':i(1aclics,  tmccable  to  the  habit,  for 
n-hL'ii  abaiidoiiL'd  fur  a  time  thi^  symptom  disappears  iu 
greater  or  less  degree ;  5  have  paralysis  agitaus ;  50  per 
cent  have  ine^'ular  heart  action ;  80  are  dyspeptic  —  22  of 
tlieiii  bniily  so ;  8  canuot  retain  all  the  food  taken  unless 
a  stoitiatiu  is  taken ;  80  per  cent  eyes  affected ;  62  have, 
after  smoking,  n  slight  defect  iu  walking,  a  vertigo;  more 
than  half  eoniplaiu  of  forget fii I u ess.  .  .  . 

"  As  to  citiarctte  smokers  under  eighteen,  I  find  that 
thiscLis.'t  have  lcs»  [wwer  of  resistance  to  morbid  iufluences; 
and  that  tlicie  is  hardly  a  hcaltiiy  cigarette  smoker  within 
my  knowledge,  —  that,  too,  at  an  a^^e  when  every  act  of  life 
tends  to  strength  and  vitality.     They  are  flabby,  irresolute, 
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speak,  and  mere  bad  feelings  resolve  themselves  into 
the  horrors  of  cancers,  tumors,  Bright's  disease,  etc. 
Many  of  the  works  on  tobacco  treat  of  these  cases  in 
all  their  fulness.  In  studying  the  subject,  one  will 
be  struck  forcibly  with  one  point,  namely,  that  each 
speciaUst  —  of  the  eye,  the  throat,  nose  and  ears,  the 
lungs,  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  the  nerves,  etc.  —  will 
demonstrate  both  by  experience  and  by  scientific  ex- 
periments, that  tobacco  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
causing  the  malady  he  specially  treats  ;  and  after  hard 
application,  with  the  idea  of  discovering  which  organ 
tobacco  especially  favors  in  its  scheme  of  destruction, 
one  ends  by  finding  that  all  organs  in  general  are 
equally  attacked,  and  special  ones  according  to  indi- 
vidual tendencies. 


CIGARETTES 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  most  injurious  method 
of  taking  tobacco  is  by  means  of  cigarettes,  not- 
withstanding that  the  tobacco  used  to  make  them 
is  generally  of  the  milder  sort. 

The  reason  is  plain.  The  smoke  is  generally  in- 
haled and  taken  directly  into  the  lungs. 

The  lungs  are  constructed  for  the  special  purpose 
of  absorption.  Our  physiologies  tell  us  that  if  the 
hreathing  surface  of  the  lungs  were  spread  out  fiat,  it 
would  cover  2,000  square  feet ;  that  the  wonderfully 
delicate  mechanism  of  the  lunj^s,  made  up  of  some 
1JOO,000,000  air  cells,  is  moist  and  extremely  sensi- 
tive.   By  means  of  smoking,  one  may  spread  directly 
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on  this  absorbent  surface  of  the  Iuq^  a  poison  which 
is  almost  instantly  taken  up  and  carried  throughout 
the  sj-stera. 

Strong;  doses  uf  poison  tend  to  overcome  the  forces 
of  the  system,  and  when  a  partial  paralysis  is  thus 
occasioned,  it  promotes  the  soothing  and  reposeful 
feeling  wliich  is  much  enjoyed.  By  the  inhalation  of 
tobacco  smoke  and  the  bringing  of  its  virulent  poi- 
sons in  direct  contact  with  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  and 
air  passages,  the  entire  system  is  almost  instantly 
jiervaded  with  that  coveted  soothing  feeling. 

Like  a  buzz-saw  which  whirls  its  teeth  and  cuts 
from  the  length  and  breadth  of  wood  as  it  is  applied, 
so  the  inhalation  of  each  poison -ladened  breath,  with 
its  quick  and  venomous  action,  cuts  into  the  length 
and  breadth  of  life.  Tlie  hiemoglobhi  of  the  blood 
on   its   niis-sidii  for  oxygen   is  attacked  at  the  very 
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among  street  urchins  in  collecting  the  stumps  of  ci- 
gars from  the  streets,  dram-shop  cuspidors,  and  else- 
where.   They   may  have  come  from   the  mouths  of 
consumptives  or  sufferers  from  any  of  the  contagious, 
cancerous,  and  loathsome  diseases  which  result  from 
the  degradation  and   befoulment  of  the  blood,  and 
which  form  a  natural  partnership  with  the  devotees 
of  tobacco.     They  are  sold  to  cigarette  makers  of  the 
baser  order,  who  mix  them  with  other  ingredients 
and  wrap  them  in  attractive  packages. 

Of  course,  growth  is  impeded  by  the  loss  of  oxygen, 
debasement  of  blood,  and  impairment  of  lung  tissue, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  ills ;  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  growing  children  who  smoke  cigarettes 
are  apt  to  be  undersized  as  well  as  anaemic. 

"  Why  should  we  not  smoke  or  drink  ? "  say  they ; 
"the  father,  the  doctor,  the  professor,  the  clergyman, 
the  bishop,  all  smoke  or  drink,  and  should  we  do 
better  than  they  ? " 

Dr.  Roberts  Bartholomew,  an  able  writer  on  medi- 
cal subjects,  said  in  a  recent  article :  — 

"It  is  high  time  that  something  were  done  to  put  a 
8top  to  this  frightful  evil,  which  is  stunting  the  growth 
and  ruining  the  health  of  thousands  of  boys.  .  .  .  Parents 
see  their  sons  getting  thin,  yellow,  and  irritable  ;  the  fam- 
ily doctor  is  called  in,  and,  without  going  to  tlie  root 
of  the  evil,  prescribes  ionics.  The  prodigious  increase 
of  cigarette  smoking  among  boys  in  the  last  few  years  is 
*a  evil  which  will  tend  to  the  deterionition  of  the  race 
'fit  is  not  checked.  It  is  not  hard  to  account  for.  Boys 
^ra  Very  imitative.  They  follow  the  fashion  with  jirompt- 
ne88  and   zeal.     It  is   the  correct  thing  to  smoke   these 
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poisonous  littlu  nilb  at  Harvnnl,  aud  what  is  Caabiotikbls 
iu  a  gri'ut  scliool  like  Harvard,  is  sure  iu  a  very  short  tinw 
to  Ih;  fashioitiiblc  amuii}^  young  men  und  boys  all  over  th« 
country.  Aimtlier  great  cause  of  mischief  is  that  boys  ars 
very  fund  of  itnitatiiig  their  ciders.  .  .  .  There  ought  to 
be  SL-ntiniunt  created  agaiust  it,  aud  the  proas  is  the  power 
to  create  sncli  a  seutimcnt." 

Mr.  Riiskin  was  much  exercised  on  the  subject. 
"  It  is  not  eiisy,"  said  he,  "  to  egtiiuate  the  demoraliz- 
ing; i.'llL'(t  iif  tobacco  on  the  youth  of  Europe," 

III  si>eakiiij;  of  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  growing 
childR-n  k't  us  again  tuni  to  Dr.  Richardson :  — 

"DurinL-  tlio  early  periods  of  life,  when  the  yooth  is 
aiiiiroai-'liiri!;  to  liis  niniihood,  all  the  physical  and  mental 
I'tic^^'ii's  mi-  at  tlii'ir  fitll  Htittuh,  to  attain  a  certniu  niax- 
inimii  i>[  firowth  and  jHnvtr.  To  throw  obstacles,  there- 
:  of  tliis  develojHnent,    is  necessarily 
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He  can  do  next  to  nothing  in  the  high  school  grade.  There 
might  be  exceptions,  of  course,  but  this  rule  will  hold  in 
niuetj-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  In  fact,  in  the  schools 
under  my  observation,  you  may  get  very  closely  to  the 
number  of  incapables  and  weaklings  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  smokers." 

Canada's  (the  future  great  Canada !)  House  of  Com- 
mons has  lately  passed,  by  a  very  large  majority,  the 
following  resolution  :  — 

"  That  the  object  of  good  government  is  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  by  a  careful  encouragement 
and  protection  of  whatever  makes  for  the  public  good,  and 
hj  an  equally  careful  discouragement  and  suppression  of 
whatever  tends  to  the  public  disadvantage. 

'*That  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  has  been  proved  by 
OTerwhelming  testimony  to  be  productive  of  serious  physi- 
cal and  moral  injury  to  young  people,  —  impairing  health, 
arreBting  development,  weakening  intellectual  power,  and 
thus  constituting  a  social  and  national  evil. 

"The  legislation  licensing  and  restricting  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  has  not  proven  sufficient  to  prevent  these  evils, 
vhich  will  continue  while  the  public  sale  of  the  cause  of 
the  mischief  is  permitted  to  go  on. 

"That  this  house  is  of  the  opinion,  for  the  reasons  here- 
inbefore set  forth,  that  the  right  and  most  effectual  legisla- 
tive remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  be  found  in  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation,  man- 
ufacture, and  sale  of  cigarettes." 


18 
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THE  NEW  DISEASE  OF  PELLAGRE 

M.  DKPIEKRIS  in  "Le  Talmc"  devotes  a  most 
iuteresting  chapter  to  this  disease.  It  being 
imquestiouably  a  disease  resulting  from  the  use  of 
tobacco,  a  few  remarks  and  quotations  are  here  given : 

"  If  due  jinys  aerioua  attention  to  the  alteration  of  the 
bluod  ctLuscd  by  toboccu  poison,  which  can  be  notit^^  by  a 
gnty  letkdcii  uolur  of  the  skin,  oue  niHiy  diacover  the  true 
caiisi3  of  a  new  malady,  la  pellagrc,  which  at  tint  seemed 
mystei-idiis  in  appeamuce,  but  which  coincides  with  the 
progress  of  the  tubocco  blight. 

"Towards  the  cud  (if  the  18th  century,  Itahan  pbyai- 
i-iniis  reported  a  particular  malady  new  to  the  profession. 
■ro-allmminau^e  matter,  drying 
chesi,  and  hnnds ; 
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agtis  of  science,  brought  together  all  the  observations  of 
pbysicians  upon  this  new  enemy  to  modern  society." 

Various  opinions  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  by 
different  physicians  are  given  by  M.  Depierris.  Two 
attributed  it  to  some  kind  of  a  parasite  which  was 
supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  decaying 
corn.    A  second  opinion  reads  as  follows :  — 

^'  La  pellagre  is  a  general  disease  which,  if  abandoned  to 
itself^  progresses  in  a  slow  and  insidious  manner  producing 
a  steady  decay.  Heredity,  certain  professions,  a  poor  or 
insufficient  diet,  and  want  {la  misere)  are  the  chief  condi- 
tions contributing  to  the  development  of  the  disease." 

I 

M.  Landonzy  recognized  none  of  these  limits.  He 
said  the  disease  attacked  all  temperaments,  all  con- 
stitutions, all  conditions.  It  attacked  those  living  in 
comfort  and  luxury  as  well  as  in  poverty.  He  de- 
clared the  cause  of  pellagre  unknown. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject  was  as 
follows : 

First.   That  la  pellagre  is  a  disease  of  recent  origin. 

Second.   That  it  is  found  in  all  countries. 

Tliird.  That  its  greatest  ravages  are  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  France. 

Fourth.  That  insane  asylums  are  the  centres  where 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  disease  is  seen. 

Fifth.    That  it  is  hereditary. 

Sixth.  That  one  cannot  attribute  its  cause  to  the 
taking  of  spoiled  corn,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  as  one 
finds  the  disease  as  frequently  in  countries  where  cum 
is  not  used. 

Seventh.   Tliat  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  sunstroke 
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or  iiiftutlicieiit  iioiimlimenC,  as  geoerally  supposed,  as 
the  iliMuasis  kery  frequently  attacks  those  uot  affected 
by  thu.so  coudttions. 

Eiijhtk.  That  the  cause  of  it  can  only  be  attributed 
to  an  agent  as  yet  unrevealed,  producing  in  our  ecoii- 
oDiy  !i  special  cachexia  (consumption)  with  effects 
quite  nnifurm  and  constant,  and  different  from  ca- 
ehi'xia  already  known. 

It  is  curious  how  unwilling  and  slow  physicians 
are  to  attribute  the  cause  of  trouble  to  any  of  the 
favorite  poisons. 

,M.  Depierris  says  that  in  order  to  discover  the  true 
cause  of  pellagre,  which  has  created  a  kind  of  degrada- 
tion unknown  to  ancestors,  one  must  consider  two 
incontestible  facts  : 

First.  Mentioning  the  several  symptoms  here  in- 
dicated. 
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''Nicotine  intoxication  produces  exactly  all  the  phe- 
nomena reported  in  connection  with  pellagre.  In  fact, 
tobacco  is  eminently  deleterious  to  proper  nourishraent, 
Binee  it  is  constantly  absorbed  into  the  system.  It  is  of 
recent  regular  use  among  all  classes  and  in  all  countries. 
It  determines  inevitable  disorders  with  all  who  use  it ;  it 
causes,  and  especially  in  organizations  less  able  to  resist  it, 
a  particular  cachexy  called  nicotine  cachexy,  having  all  the 
Bjmptoms  of  pellagre  —  alteration  in  the  freshness  of  the 
skin,  an  exudation  of  earthy  appearance,  abdominal  troubles, 
nervous  aberrations,  tendencies  to  suicide,  to  murder,  and 
to  insanity.  Also  nicotine  cachexy  like  all  cachexies  is 
hereditary ;  it  causes  all  the  human  degeneracies  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  and  of  which  pellagre  completes 
the  sad  picture.  .  .  .  The  degradations  of  tobacco  (direct 
and  hereditary)  have  always  preceded  pellagre. 

''Pellagre  is  then  an  exaggeration  of  nicotinism  by 
hereditary  transmission.  Scales,  which  constitute  one  of 
its  essential  characteristics,  are  nothing  else  but  the  same 
viscous  humor  secreted  by  the  skin,  which  at  first  pro- 
duces only  the  appearance  of  a  wan,  pale  skin  of  earthen 
tint 

"  With  the  pellagreuXf  the  morbid  secretion  is  only  more 
abundant  because  the  blood  is  more  altered  according  to 
the  law  of  progression  of  degeneracy,  by  heredity. 

**  If  the  effect  of  the  sun  can  play  so  much  of  a  role  in 
this  malady  as  is  attributed  to  it  by  certain  physicians,  it  is 
°"ly  because  heat  serves  to  dry  more  mpidly  this  puru- 
''^nt  albuminous  matter,  producing  scales. 

"La  cuchexie  nicotineuse  in  producing  primarily  an  altera- 
tion of  the  blood,  again  manifests  itself  in  boils  of  a  bad 
character,  a  livid  skin,  as  in  scurvy  ;  chronic  indurations  of 
^b  tissues,  especially  about  the  glands  of  the  tongue, 
cfceeks,  neck,  and  armpits  lead  to  abscesses  always  slow  to 
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cure ;  the  chronic  ooziDg  of  iciiorous  matter  through  the 
skin  (iibove  all,  on  the  l^a)  results  in  a.  sort  of  decompo^- 
tioti  of  the  flesh,  giving  birth  to  ulcers,  often  incurable. 
ThcRc  are  natural  outlets  by  which  the  nicotiuized  victitn 
must  li?t  escape  the  impurities  of  his  blood,  and  which 
.Tunics  I.  of  England  referred  to  in  his  royal  edict  —  the 
fammia  countcrlilaat  against  tobacco. 

"  A  still  further  effect  of  this  cachexy  (jiicotinetme)  is  to 
tti'velop,  as  in  scrofula,  alecesses  through  congestion  in  th« 
neighborhood  of  the  peritoneum,  the  pleura,  etc.  ,  .  . 

"  The  tirst  symptoms  of  the  liercditAry  trausmission  of 
tlieise  troubles  is  seen  in  the  great  number  of  children  of 
tobacco  inebriates  who,  in  early  chililhood,  are  affected  with 
eczema  of  the  skin  more  or  less  extended.  If  the  latter 
mnladicu  tiro  not  overcome,  they  remain  in  a  latent  state  in 
the  constitution,  providing  conditions  for  the  germs  of 
tuberculfir  consumption  which  develop  later  in  life. 

'■In  atiulying  the    devastation  caused  by  tobacco  it  is 
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PHYSICIANS  AND  TOBACCO 

DR.  MATHEW  WOODS,  of  Philadelphia,  was  in- 
\'ited  to  a  board  meeting  of  his  fellow  physi- 
cians, and  the  gathering  was  called  a  "  smoker."  His 
address  to  them  was  afterwards  published  in  pamph- 
let form,  taken  from  the  Medical  Record :  — 

'^And  can  you  conceive  of  anything  more  monstrous 
ftnd  unprofessional,"  said  he,  *'  than  a  room  full  of  doctors  in 
an  atmosphere  of  poisonous  vapor,  their  congested  lips 
puckered  around  a  cigar  or  pipe  stem,  and  their  features 
unbecomingly  relaxed  into  somnolent  ecstasy  as  they  suck 
narcotic  vapor  from  a  weed  1  .  .  . 

^^  That  a  collective  body  of  esteemed  men  should  decide 
to  stamp  with  the  approval  of  a  sanitary  and  presumably 
sagacious  society  —  recognized  custodians  of  the  public 
health  —  a  custom  opposed  to  liealth,  and  that  has  become 
the  bane  of  domestic  and  public  ethics,  a  menace  to  higher 
^ucation,  a  concomitant  of  nearly  every  modern  error,  an 
enemy  of  moral  reform,  a  cause  of  mental  decay ;  .  .  .  that 
^e  as  an  association  of  physicians  should  have  deliberately 
decided  to  feed  with  the  bread  of  encouragement  the  pro- 
creator  of  hydra-headed  disease,  this  habit  which,  according 
^  the  opinion  of  many  educational  and  medical  autlioritios 

• 

w  the  worst  curse  of  modern  civilization,  is  indeed  one  of 
those  anomaUes  of  conduct  calculated  to  make  the  judicious 
grieve." 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  tobacco,  Dr.  Woods 
especially  deplores  the  habit  which  weakens  the 
power  of  achievi  ment,  and    by  an  artificial  soothing 
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makes  man  content  with  any  kind  of  condition.     It 


is  thii  pn 
cverythirij;. 


Lve  evoking  quality  that  accomplishes 


"  And  yet,"  said  Dr.  Woods,  "  so  oblivious  are  we  of  iU 
Jua  (the  egiirit  of  progression)  as  ft  means  of  conquest  and 
svclopmeiit,  that  instead  of  having  it  instigate  to  the  re- 
oviil  of  olwtacloR,  we  merely  aim  to  destroy  it  with  a  dnig ; 
e  put  an  enemy  in  our  mouth  to  steal  it  away,  and  thou- 
nils  of  youn^  men,  as  a  coDsequeuce,  under  the  spell  of 
I  artifidally  induced  calm,  fail  in  the  race  of  life  as  the 
(iat  wurld  with  its  stru^les  and  aspirations  movea  on. 
'est  Point  rejects  them,  and  so  does  Oberlin,  and  many  of 
c  better  colleges  would  like  to  refuse  them  ;  nnccess  does 
)t  ntt(-iid  tlit^in  :  arrested  development  is  their  portion, 
Ll  what  cnre  they  t  Like  the  Lotophaj;i  in  the  Homeric 
,'(*nil.  Ilu'v  have  eaton  of  the  enchanted  fmit  and  at© 
t<i    live    in   the    effortless    idleness  of  Lntu^land. 
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of  growth  urging  discouteut  with  unfavorable  conditions  is 
an  offence  against  our  better  nature,  weakening  that  power 
of  progressive  achievement  that  ought  to  characterize 
Dations  and  roen.  .  •  . 

'"  Would  it  not  be  better,  more  manly,  instead  of  thus 
'sickljiug  o'er  the  native  hue  of  resolution  with  the  pale 
cast'  of  self-delusive  content,  to  oppose  and  conquer  the 
ills  we  have,  rather  than  resort  to  the  reconciliation  of  a 
drug? 

"  The  drunkard  does  not  compel  you  to  drink,  the  opium 
eater  to  eat  opium,  but  the  smoker  makes  you  smoke,  nay, 
more,  visibly  inhale  the  very  vapor  just  ejected  from  his 
own  mouth. 

"'Tobacco  changes  thought  into  reverie,'  says  Victor 
Hugo.    '  It  besots  the  nations,'  says  Balzac. 

^'Ib  it  not  again  an  inconsistency  for  us  physicians, 
teachers  of  sanitation,  protectors  of  public  health,  inter- 
ested noleiu  volens  in  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  our  fellows, 
•  • .  is  it  not  an  immorality  for  us  to  give  the  sanction  of 
our  conduct  to  the  use  of  this  obtunder  of  moral  discrim- 
ination,  that,  to  repeat  familiar  facts,  weakens  the  memory, 
vitiates  the  appetite,  enfeebles  the  heart,  depresses  vitality, 
leads  to  intemperance,  arrests  development,  causes  insanity, 
amaurosis,  deafness,  laryngitis,  and  cancer,  and  makes  men 
content  with  conditions  needing  correction  and  reform  1 

"With  every  facility  for  the  acquiring  of  sound  prin- 
ciples and  learning  ($200,000,000  having  been  given  in 
private  gifts  alone  for  higher  education)  it  is  a  significant 
f^t  that  we  produce  so  few  men  of  supreme  intellect,  that 
80  many  of  our  high  public  places  are  controlled  by  in- 
<*pahle  people.  .  .  .  The  hypnotism  of  a  drug  makes 
°*D  Movers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of  best  things.'  " 
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NOT  MUCH  ABOUT  ADULTERANTS 

IT  i3  profoundly  strange  that  there  should  be  a 
more  general  fear  of  the  poisons  used  as  adulter- 
ants than  of  the  king  poisons  themselves,  —  alcohol, 
nicotine,  morphine,  etc. 

Practically  all  manufactured  drinks  are,  of  course, 
doctored  with  preservatives  of  some  kind,  unless  her- 
metically sealed  after  boiling,  or  unless  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  preservatives,  alcohol,  is  used 
ill  sutlicieiit  t[Uiintity  to  preserve.  Salicylic  acid,  for- 
maldehyde, alcohol,  or  any  other  preservative  of  dead 
organic  matt£r,  is  inimical  to  live  organic  matter, 
human  life  included.  It  is  well  known  to  the  trade 
that,  for  purposes  of  economy  or  for  supplying  certain 
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THE  JOKE  OF  KING  ALCOHOL.    "  ALCOHOL 

A  FOOD" 

OUTSIDE  the  interests  of  trade,  one  must  nat- 
urally hesitate  to  call  that  poison  alcohol  a 
food,  unless,  possibly,  food  for  reflection.  As  food 
for  reflection,  it  takes  one  directly  to  almshouses, 
to  study  the  chief  causes  of  poverty;  to  peniten- 
tiaries, to  study  the  chief  causes  of  crime;  to  lios- 
pitals,  to  study  the  chief  causes  of  disease,  and  to 
society,  to  study  the  chief  causes  of  degeneracy. 

And  yet  there  are  brewers  and  distillers,  with  the 
aid  of  their  journals  and  chemists,  who  energetically 
advertise  their  wares  as  "  liquid  food."  There  is  the 
French  maid  in  America  who  keenly  feels  the  loss  of 
"un  peu  de  vin  pour  fortifier  le  sang"  because  it 
makes  rich  red  blood  according  to  her  traditions. 
There  is  again  that  misnomer,  the  viveur,  who  does 
not  know  the  meaning  of  real  life,  but  who  clutches 
at  any  excuse  for  the  follies  of  his  drug  mania,  and 
there  are,  strange  to  say,  others  of  intelligence  and 
p'ood  standing,  who  seriously  discuss  the  merits  of 
alcohol  as  food. 

It  was  only  about  forty  years  ago,  when  the  French 
scientists,  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy  first  took  the 
subject  in  hand,  that  the  world  received  scientific 
evidence  that  alcohol  is  no  food  and  no  producer  of 
heat  in  a  living  system.  That  alcohol  serves  "  to 
keep  out  the  cold ; "  that  it  provides   nourishment 
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and  enei^y  ;  that  it  even  aids  Id  the  digestion  of  the 
ordinary  foods,  was  for  ^es  the  popular  belief.  It  is 
largely  due  to  this  erroneous  idea  that  indiWduals, 
towns,  and  nations  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  led 
through  degenerative  stages  to  full  destruction. 

There  is  much  to  mislead  one  in  honestly  mistak- 
ing alcohol  for  food,  that  is,  wholesome  food,  which 
builds  and  sustains  the  body  or  provides  heat,  its 
motive  power. 

First.  If  one  suggests  that  alcohol  is  a  rather  dis- 
orderly food,  another  answers  with  the  keen  satisfac- 
tion of  an  absolutely  sound  remark,  that  "too  much 
of  any  food  sets  up  a  disturbance. "  That  argument 
has  excused  the  taking  of  countless  tons  of  poison. 
If,  like  alcohol,  the  simple  touch  of  any  wholesome 
food  is  antagonistic  to  the  system,  shocking  it  always, 
planting  therein  the  seeds  of  disease,  or  if,  lik'* 
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tion  is  transformed  into  new  conditions  by  a  chemical 
transformation,  the  two  processes  are  too  readily  ac- 
cepted as  analogous,  which  is  not  so. 

All  living  chemical  processes  are  absolutely  separate 
and  apart  from  the  processes  of  putrefaction  and  death, 
and  the  products  of  putrefaction  and  death  of  which 
alcohol  is  an  outcome,  are  always  pestiferous  visitors 
and  enemies  to  the  economy  of  a  living  body.  As 
Gustafson  expresses  it:  — 

'*  All  fermeutation  can  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
one  for  maintaining  life  and  the  other  for  producing  death 
and  dissolution  into  original  elements.  Alcoholic  fermen- 
tAtioD  belongs  to  the  latter  group,  because  as  far  as  known 
alcohol  can  never  be  obtained  from  any  living  organism, 
substance,  or  cheraic  compound  containing  life, —  death 
and  decay  being  necessary  pre-conditions  for  its  natural 
production.*' 

The  stimulous,  the  exhilaration,  the  energy  at  first 
experienced  after  taking  a  little  of  any  poison,  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  strength  that  results  from 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  wholesome  food. 
The  rosy  flush,  the  quickened  mental  activity,  the 
wannth  and  tingling  of  veins  following  the  taking  of 
poison  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  warmth  and 
force  is  hygienically  derived  from  the  poison  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  fever  which  reserve  strength  en- 
er|»etically  enkindles  in  attempting  to  expel  an  enemy 
from  the  body,  be  it  alcohol,  arsenic,  the  germs  of 
typhoid,  or  any  other  poison.  One  does  not  stop  to 
think  that  these  sensations  of  heat  and  activity  rep- 
resent the   symptoms  of  all  fevers.     Fevers  are  but 
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the  outward  indication  of  an  interior  battle  waged 
against  sunie  foreign  enemy,  which  has  entered  the 
system.  As  long  as  one  possesses  reserve  strength, 
energy  is  always  developed  and  pleasantly  experienced 
when  poison  of  any  kind  is  first  taken,  unless  the 
quantity  is  great  enough  to  produce  paralysis,  and 
until  tlie  corresponding  fatigue  manifests  itself. 

Foiiiih.  Another  argument  for  alcohol  or  any 
poison  as  food,  is  in  the  statement  often  made  that 
this  iir  that  poison  prevents  waste  of  other  foo<i. 
Alcohol  may  not  be  a  food  in  itself,  it  is  asserted,  but 
if  it  saves  waste  of  what  is  really  food,  it  is  practi- 
cally the  same  thing.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  tliat  the  taking  of  any  poison  does  prevent 
waste,  and  that  this  very  fact  is  one  of  the  most 
jiernicious  effects  of  all  poisons.  In  prohing  the 
([uestion  n  little  further,  we  find  that  we  do  not  wish 
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ing  of  fats,  starches,  and  sugars  (  for  producing  heat ), 
it  80  malforms  and  perverts  the  blood  globules,  the 
vehicles  which  absorb,  carry,  and  distribute  oxygen, 
as  to  impair  their  capacities  for  this  very  work ;  their 
object  being  frustrated,  the  body  is  thus  practically 
robbed  of  its  full  quota  of  oxygen. 

Not  long  ago  (1889)  world-wide  publicity  was 
given  a  statement  by  Professor  Atwater  that  he  had 
discovered  alcohol  to  be  a  food.  He  claimed  to  have 
proved  that  alcohol  is  oxidized  in  the  body  and  must 
be  r^arded  as  a  food  on  that  account.  One  can 
but  Uttle  realize  what  such  a  statement  will  cost 
poor  humanity.  The  statement  would  not  have  been 
taken  very  seriously,  had  it  not  been  backed  by  the 
very  impressive  seal  of  the  United  States  government, 
Professor  Atwater  being  one  of  a  number  engaged  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  to  investigate  the  values 
of  foods.  As  for  that,  the  seal  of  a  government  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  favorite  poisons  need  not 
always  be  taken  too  seriously.  A  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  is  not 
always  strictly  scientific.  Did  the  great  seals  of  great 
nations  always  represent  strictly  scientific  knowledge, 
dictatorial  King  Alcohol  as  well  as  dictatorial  King 
Opium  would  long  ago  have  been  hurled  from  their 
Imperial  thrones.  Would  that  what  has  sapped 
the  vitality,  the  energy,  the  intelligence,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  best  of  human  life,  were  really  a  food 
and  a  harmless  one,  and  that  the  history  of  its  ravages 
were  but  a  dream ! 

The  Atwater  statement  first  issued  to  the  world 
was  unaccompanied  with  detail  of  experiments,  and 
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9cimitints  who  reserve  conclusioDB  until  iacts  are 
developed,  kept  a  respectful  silence  until  the  expe- 
rimental details  appeared  in  Bulletin  No.  69  of  the 
United  ^itates  Department  oE  Agriculture.  Since 
tlint  time,  scientists  from  all  over  the  world  have 
litemlly  torn  the  Atwater  statement  into  shreds. 

A  pamphlet  entitled, "  Aii  Appeal  to  Truth  "  (3  \V. 
18th  St.,  X.  Y.),  includes  statements  and  facts  from 
Boienlific  authorities  everywhere  on  the  subject  in 
^reneral,  and  the  widely  advertised  discovery  of  Pro- 
fessor Atwater  in  particular.  Tlie  pity  is,  however, 
that  what  administers  to  vicious  appetite  travels 
with  wings  of  the  wind,  while  what  combats  it 
goes  afoot. 

I'rofossor  Woodbury  of  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic 
and  College  tor  Graduates  wrote:  — 

'ii'fot^sor  Atwater's  own  Figures  as  set  forth  in  bulletin 
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here  given  in  which  alcohol  was  used  show  au  actual  loss 
of  nitrogen,  showing  a  consumption  of  botiy-proteid  during 
the  period.  Professor  Atwater  can  draw  but  one  tenable 
conclusion  from  bulletin  69,  namely,  alcohol  is  oxidized  in 
the  system,  hut  is  not  a  food." 

Said  Dr.  Hertzer,  Professor  of  Pathological  Chem- 
istry, University  Medical  School,  New  York :  — 

"Indeed,  if  persons  on  a  diet  adapted  to  keep  them  in 
nitnigenous  equilibrium  regularly,  showed  such  losses  of 
nitrogen  while  using  alcohol  as  are  shown  in  Professor 
Atwater's  tables,  we  should  have  very  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  alcohol  was  acting  as  a  poison  to  the  cells  of  the 
body.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  investigator  oc- 
cupying an  important  government  position  should  be  so 
unintelligent  as  to  give  utterance  to  views  favorable  to  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  strength  of  experiments  of 
such  limited  scope  as  those  published  in  bulletin  69." 

Professor  Koppe,  an  eminent  German  authority, 
referring  to  the  pretended  food  value  of  alcohol,  in  an 
address  before  the  International  Medical  Congress  in 
Moscow  (1897),  remarked:  — 

"The  consideration  alone  tliat  a  substance  is  oxidized  in 
the  hfKly,  in  no  wise  justifies  its  use  as  an  energy' —  furnish- 
ing food.  Morphine,  as  is  well  known,  bums  in  our  bodies 
intooxydimorphine.  Happily,  however,  it  has  not  occurre«l 
to  any  one  to  proclaim  morphine  for  this  reason  a  proper 
source  of  energy  (a  food)." 

Dr.  Bienfait,  of  Lifege,  Belgium,  says  : 

"In  order  to  be  a  food  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  sub- 
stance l)e  decomposed  or  oxidized  in  tho  tissues.     Under 

19 
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llii?se  Roiiditioiis  many  harmful  substances  would  be  con- 
sidered foods.  Ether  is  decomposed  in  part;  chloroform  is 
|inrtiutly  destroyed.  .  .  .  Other  things  than  decomposition 
arc  necessary  to  nutrition.  It  is  necesaary  that  the  decom- 
piisition  be  made  in  a  way  that  will  not  injure  tbe  vitality 
of  the  cells." 

From  every  source  eminent  scientific  men  have 
hastened  to  confront  the  very  unscientific  and  sen- 
sational Bulletin  69.  It  Js  interesting  to  note  that 
Professor  Conn,  an  associate  in  these  experiments  of 
Professor  Atwater,  hastened  to  place  himself  before 
the  public  as  by  no  means  supportuig  Professor 
Atwater's  views  concerning  alcohol  as  a  food. 

Before  quoting  from  the  great  physiologist  and  sci- 
entist to  whom  the  world  is  most  indebted  for  the 
solution  of  tbe  alcohol  food  problem  (Sir  Benjamin 
Waril  Itichiirdson),   let  me    briefly   refer  to  the  re- 
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which  seemed  to  prove  that  alcohol  was  not  traus- 
fonned  in  the  body  into  either  tissue  or  heat. 

The  wide  attention  given  to  these  reports  inspired 
other  scientists  to  pursue  these  studies. 

The  experiments  of  Drs.  Austie,  Uupie,  and  others 
of  England,  proved  conclusively  that  the  greater  part 
of  alcohol  which  is  taken  in  the  body  is  thrust  out 
unchanged,  but  a  part  of  it  disappears;  in  what  way 
was  the  unsettled  question.  To  the  votaries  of  alco- 
hol the  proof  of  its  dietetic  value  rested  upon  the 
failure  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  a  small  pro- 
portion of  this  poison  after  it  enters  the  body.  It 
did  not  count  that  the  whereabouts  in  the  body  of 
alcohol  as  an  irritant  may  be  found  anywhere  aud 
everywhere  without  the  slightest  difficulty  —  in  in- 
flamed and  congested  organs,  in  dried  mucous  mem- 
branes, in  devitalized  blood  corpuscles  and  general 
demoralization. 

As  Dr.  Richardson  says :  — 

"Even  if  complete  destruction  within  certain  limits 
were  quite  clear,  this  fact  alone  would  not  guide  us  to  the 
dietetic  use  of  alcohol.  We  have  first  to  trace  the  effect 
of  the  destruction  and  leani  whether  it  is  for  good  or 
evil." 

The  most  valuable  research  that  was  ever  made  for 
^hat  missing  alcohol  was  a  three  years*  labor  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Richardson,  the  results  of  which  are  pub- 
lished in  his  book.  "On  Alcohol."  The  imbibers  of 
alcohol  who  had  been  exposed  to  Arctic  ice  and  snow 
suffered  far  more  from  cold  than  abstainers,  which 
did  not  speak  well  for  alcohol  as  a  heat- producing 
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food.  The  British  Associatioii  for  the  Advaucement 
of  Science  becBme  iniicti  interested  in  having  the 
reason  scientifically  explained;  hence  followed  the 
long  and  accnrate  work  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Richard- 
son, with  the  use  of  the  human  subject  under  various 
conditions,  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  animals  and 
birds.  We  may  take  a  breath  of  relief  afler  readin>! 
that  clear  and  scientific  account  of  his  experiments  to 
liiid  that  alcohol  has  no  reason  whatever  to  l»e  called 
a  food  —  neither  a  food  that  can  serve  to  build  tissue 
nor  supply  heat  and  energy,  but  may  by  iiritation 
only  arouse  what  has  been  furnished  from  other 
suurces. 

That  the  missing  alcoliol  cannot  serve  to  build 
(issue  is  owing  tu  the  fact  that  alcohol  contains  no 
elomoiits  wliich  could  be  utilized  for  that  purpose. 
l)r.    Richardson  tuUs  us  of  what  tissue  is  composed. 
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body)  escapes  after  the  taking  of  alcohol  than  before  ; 
that  however  alcohol  is  disposed  of  in  the  body,  it 
is  not  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  but  into  secondary 
products  called  aldehyde,  acetal,  and  acetic  acid,  — 
different  than  are  found  by  the  transformation  of  any 
wholesome  food.  Indeed,  aldehyde  goes  a  step  fur- 
ther than  alcohol  as  a  poison,  being  the  more  virulent 
of  the  two. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  four  progressive  stages  of 
auimal  function  caused  by  the  taking  of  alcohol. 
The  first  is  a  stage  of  excitement,  when  there  exists 
an  increased  flow  of  blood  into  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  minute  circulation.  The  second  is  a  stage  of  ex- 
citement with  a  partial  loss  of  muscular  control.  The 
third  is  a  stage  of  "  Rambling,  incoherent,  emotional 
excitement,"  with  loss  of  mental  and  muscular  power. 
In  the  fourth  stage  the  heart  itself  begins  to  fail  and 
in  extreme  cases  death  closes  the  scene. 

"In  the   first  stage,"  says   Dr.   Richardsou,   "the  ex- 
ternal temperature  of  the  body  is  raised.     In  birds,  the 
rise  may  amount  to  a  full  degree  (Fahr.)  ;  in    mammals 
lialf  a  degree.     In  man  it  may  rise  to  half  a  degree,  and  in 
the  confirmed  inebriate  in  whom  the  cutaneous  vessels  are 
already  en<;orged  I  have  seen  it  run  up  to  one  and  one  halt* 
deirrees.     In  this  stage  the  etfoct  on  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  is  that  of  a  warm  glow,  like  what  it  experienced 
daring  the   reaction    from    cold.     The    heat    felt    in    tliis 
*tage  might  be   considered    as  due  to  the  combustion  of 
the  alcohol.     It    is  not  so.     It    is    in  truth  a  process  of 
cooling.     It  is  from  the  unfolding  of  the  larger  sheet  of  the 
^arm  blood,  and  from  the  quicker  radiation  of  heat  from 
that  larger  surface.     During  this  stage,  which  is  compara- 
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lively  brief,  the  internal  iemperature  is  declining  ;  the  ei- 
pin-d  air  fri>iu  the  liuigs  ia  indicating  not  an  iucrenae  but 
the  fir^t  period  of  reduction  in  the  amonnt  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled,  and  the  reddish  surface  of  the  body  is  so  re- 
duced ill  touicity  that  cold  applied  to  it  increases  the  anf- 
fimion.  It  is  this  must  deceptive  stage  tlmt  led  the  oldor 
observers  into  the  error  that  atcoliol  warms  the  l)ody." 

In  the  second  stage  the  temperature  falls  slightly 
below  its  natural  standard,  scarcely  perceived  iu  a 
room  heated  to  65  or  70  degrees,  but  is  quickly  de- 
tected ill  a  colder  atmosphere. 

"Iliiring  the  third  degree  the  fall  of  temperature  in- 
creases, nnd  aa  the  fourth  staye  is  approached  it  reaches 
a  decline  that  becomes  actually  dangerous.  .  .  .  Under 
fiivoRilile  circumstanceja  a  long  period  is  required  before 
itie  liiidy  receives  its  natural  warmth.  .  .  .  Through  every 
heii.of  the  action  of  alcohol  —  barring  that  first  stage 
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temperature,  and  prevents  the  yield  of  so  much  product  of 
combustion  as  is  actually  natural  to  the  organic  life.  The 
inference  is  that  the  alcohol  is  not  burned  after  the  manner 
of  a  food  which  supports  animal  combustion,  but  that  it  is 
decomposed  into  secondary  products  by  oxidation,  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen^  which  ought  to  be  applied  for  the 
natural  heating  of  the  body." 

Wholesome  foods  satisfy  hunger  and  never  leave 
an  unnatural  craving  when  one  food  is  supplied  for 
another. 

Linnarus  in  1762  well  described  the  heat  supplied 
by  that  so-called  "  food,"  alcohol.  "  Man  sinks 
gradually  by  this  fell  poison ;  first,  he  favors  it,  then 
warms  to  it,  then  burns  to  it,  then  is  consumed  by  it." 

Dr.  Klein,  a  French  Staff  Surgeon,  in  a  lecture,  thus 
described  the  "  food  "  alcohol  as  used  by  the  French 
troops  during  the  siege  of  Paris  :  — 

"Itwas  ju.st  the  time  when  the  wine  merchants  had 
bought  their  stock  for  the  year,  when  the  war  broke  out,  so 
we  had  plenty  of  wines  of  every  description.     It  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  Government  very  liberally  indeed.     AVe 
drank  because  we  had  nothing  to  eat.     We  found  most  de- 
ndedly  that  alcohol  was  no  substitute  for  food.     We  also 
found  that  it  was  no  substitute  for  coals.     We  of  the  army 
l»ad  to  sleep  outside  Paris  on  the  frozen  ground,  and  when 
*e  arose  in  the  morning  we  were  as  stiff  as  planks.     We 
bad  plenty  of  alcohol,  but  it  did  not  keep  ua  warm.     We 
thus  found  by  bitter  experience  that  alcohol  did  not  make 
us  warm,  and  did  not  replace  food  of  any  kind.     Let  me 
tell  you  further  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  make  yuu 
feel  the  cold  more,  nothing  that  will  make  you  feel  the 
dreadful  sense  of  hunger  more,  than  alcohol." 
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And  no  wonder,  when  alcohol  actually  retards  diges- 
tion and  nssimilation,  when  it  actually  robs  the  system 
of  its  tluids  and  also  of  the  spirit  of  fire  —  oxygen. 

In  the  Fin-um  of  August,  1887,  is  a  most  interesting 
article  on  the  "  Effects  of  Alcoliol  in  High  Latitudes," 
by  General  Grecly.  General  Greely  had  been  re- 
l>eatedly  asked  what  had  been  his  experience,  and  that 
of  hi?!  party,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  respecting  the  use 
of  alcohol.     He  says ;  — 

"  V,y  sc'ircg  liavo  letters  come,  asking  what  m&nner  of 
men  wure  there  (tlie  eiirvivorB  from  tLe  Groely  expeditiuu) 
wlio  (ictied  Bciirvv,  frust  ljiti>,  and  death,  and  iu  particuhir, 
wii(!ther  thev  drnuk  nk-uKol. 

"The  British  Arctic  Expedition  in  18T6  (96  men)  was 
selected  from  the  flower  of  the  roval  iiavj-  for  that  special 
and  arduous  service,  which  was  to  laut  two  years  at  least 
.   .  .  Aftor  one  year's  Arctic  service,  having  lost  four  men, 
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General  Greely  further  remarks  that  this  recom- 
mendation was  not  heeded,  but  a  regular  allowance 
of  rum  was  daily  issued,  the  outcome  being  that  as 
soon  as  hard  labor  under  conditions  of  extreme  cold 
was  thrust  upon  them,  57%  of  the  men  were  stricken 
with  scurvy. 

In  the  Report  of  the  British  Committee  it  is  said :  — 

''It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  men  emplo^'ed  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  rarely  drink  alcohol  in  any 
form,  enjoy  almost  complete  immunity  from  this  disease 
(scurvy),  notwithstanding  prolonged  exposures  to  an  Arctic 
climate  and  fatiguing  sledgo  journeys.  .  .  .  The  evidence 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  its  possessing  any  power  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  work  above  what  may  be  done  without 
its  use,  while  the  opinion  has  ever  been  expressed  that  in 
place  of  increasing,  it  really  diminishes  the  capacity  for 
work.  Eleven  out  of  twelve  officers  of  that  expedition 
trifled  that  tea  enabled  men  to  support  cold  better  than 
alcohol." 

Greneral  Greely  next  tells  us  that :  — 

"  The  twenty-five  members  of  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Ex- 
r*dition  passed  two  years  within  eight  degrees  of  the  geo- 
r^phical  pole.  During  that  time  many  arduous  sledge 
Journeys  under  conditions  of  extremo  exposure  were  made. 
^'?irying  from  two  to  sixty  days  in  length.  .  .  .  The  greater 
part  of  these  journeys  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  never  thawed  and  occi\8ionally 
ranged  from  eighty  to  ninety  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  They  endured  all  this  labor  and  exposure  without 
^ficial  heat,  and  upon  a  limited  filed ge  ration  calculated 
to  a  nicety  of  the  least  amount  of  food  compatible  with 
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health.  Despite  all  this  exposure  aad  the  detnnnda  upon 
the  physical  atreugth  and  vital  energy,  no  com  of  serioos 
frost  liitc  or  any  disabling  illness  occurred  except  in  one 
instance;  ...  in  itll  these  sledge  journeys  no  ration  of 
spirits  was  ever  granted." 

Lamont  says  of  the  Spitzbetgen  walrus  hunters, 
that  of  late  years  tea  and  coffee  have  been  supplied 
them  instead  of  spirits. 

General  Greely  further  states  that,  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  the  question  of  diet  and  especially 
whether  alcohol  should  or  should  not  form  one  of  its 
constituents,  was  a  vital  one  to  the  American  Expedi- 
tion, sent  to  endure  the  same  cold  and  hardships  .  .  . 
resulting  in  adopting  tlie  recommendations  of  Sir 
Alexander  Armstrong.  He  closes  his  article  as 
follows :  — 


'  This  article  will  not  have  been  written 


if  it  haa 
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tioD  as  an  agent  that  shall  enter  the  living  organism  is 
properly  limited  by  the  learning  and  skill  possessed  by  the 
physician,  —  a  learning  that  itself  admits  of  being  recast  and 
rerised  in  many  important  details  and  perhaps  in  principles. 
*^If  this  agent  does  really  for  the  moment  cheer  the 
weaiT  and  impart  a  flush  of  transient  pleasure  to  the  un- 
wearied who  crave  for  mirth,  its  influence  is  an  infinitesi- 
mal advantage  by  the  side  of  an  infinity  of  evil  for  which 
there  is  no  compensation  and  no  human  cure." 


WATER 

THE  civilized  world  has  seemingly  preferred 
to  drink  almost  anything  than  simple  water. 
Pure  water  for  breakfast  has  been  too  cold ;  for  dinner, 
too  warm ;  for  hospitality,  too  thin ;  and  yet,  the  best 
of  the  joke  is,  that  in  tliis  very  feature  of  thinness 
lies  one  of  the  most  important  virtues  of  water.  One 
may  also  be  surprised  to  find  that  man  is  principally 
an  aquatic  machine,  being  composed  of  70%  of  water. 
In  the  Cantor  lectures  we  arc  told  that :  — 

"The  mass  of  blood  is  composed  of  water,  the  mass  of 
the  nervous  system  is  composed  of  water,  the  inai^s  of  all 
the  vital  organs  is  made  up  of  tlio  same  fluid  ;  tho  secre- 
tions are  watery  fluids,  and  if  in  any  of  these  i)art8  any 
other  agent  than  water  should  replace  it,  the  result  is  an 
instant  disturbance  of  function  that  is  injurious  in  propor- 
tion to  the  displacement.     When  we  turn  to  the  physio- 
logical construction,  either  of  man  or  of  a  lower  animal,  we 
discover  nothing  that  can  lead  us  to  conceive  the  necessity 
for  any  other  fluid  than  that  which  nature  has  provided.'' 
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Une  also  finds  thnt  the  human  "  machine  "  is  chiefly 
made  of  the  minutest  ducts  and  finest  threaded 
conduits  for  conveying  water  and  nutriment  (blood 
is  tissue  in  solution)  to  each  and  every  atom  of  the 
bully :  ennsequently,  water  should  be  thin.  In  the 
study  of  water,  one  finds  also  that  it  is  a  solvent, 
a  disinfectiint,  mid  an  absorbent;  that  nothing  passes 
into  the  blood  nor  out  of  it  .vithout  the  intervention 
of  water.  That  as  a  solvent,  absorbent,  and  a  means 
of  conveyance,  this  "thin"  thing,  water,  is  the  agent 
that  not  only  carries  nutriment  everywhere  through- 
nut  the  sy.«tem.  but  absorbs  and  carries  off  all  the 
waste  material  which  is  being  constantly  discharged 
into  thu  bluod  from  the  tissues,  so  by  the  most 
coiinilicated  and  wonderful  system  of  sewerage 
ilic  biidy  is  cleansed  by  water  inwardly  as  well  as 
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the  proper  consistence  of  all  parts  of  the  body.     It  has 
other  important  functions  as  a  solvent,  etc.*' 

To  accomplish  best  results,  water  should  be  ab- 
solutely pure,  limpid,  and  odorless  —  the  purer,  the 
Wtter  as  an  absorbent,  as  before  stated.  Indeed,  a 
good  disinfectant  for  a  sick  room  is  a  basin  of  water. 
It  is  also  an  absorbent  of  noxious  gases,  and,  left  in 
the  ordinary  sleeping  room  over  night,  is  unfit  for 
drinking.  It  is  thus  seen  what  a  builder,  what  a 
renovator  of  the  human  system  is  water ;  how  it  is,  in 
fact,  an  overwhelming  need,  and  why  death  by  thirst 
is  more  rapid  and  more  distressing  than  by  starvation. 
So  positive  and  marked  are  its  essential  qualities  that 
water  is  also  the  greatest  of  curative  agents. 

"Those,"  says  Gustafson,  "  who  imagine  water  to  be  such 

^  weak  and  vapid  thing,  would  be  interested  in  examining 

the  bibliography  on  water  (by  Dr.  Plohn)  published  in  Dr. 

^iemsen's  'Handbook  of  General  Therapeutics*  (Leipsic, 

^^83),  occupying  twenty-eight  large  octavo,  close  and  small 

P'^nted  pages,  showing  the  medical  literature  on  vvater  to 

^  almost  as  voluminous  as  the  religious  literature  on  the 

^ible." 

** There  is  no  agent, "  writes  Dr.  James  Wilson,  "  applied 
^  the  human  body  externally  or  internally  that  has  such 
^^fluence  in  awakening  all  the  vital  powers  to  their  great 
^^^torative  capabilities^  in  arresting  the  proj^ress  of  disease, 
^i"  preventing  a  fatal  termination  as  pure  water.  Adinin- 
^tered  at  various  temperatures,  it  is  the  most  powerful 
i^oaedy  we  possess ;  a  stimulant,  a  sedative,  a  diuretic,  a 
•udorific" 

** Could  pure  water,"  says  Dr.  Morel,  "be  permitted  to 
lesome  its  original  office  in  the  system,  which  it  would  do 
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in  all  Hki.'lilioud  in  an  Astonish ingly  short  time,  we  are  justi- 
lietl  ill  hi'licviiig  thnt  it  would  mark  bd  epoch  in  the  condi- 
tion of  nmiikiiid,  not  only  of  physical,  but  of  moral,  mental, 
niid  spiritual  health,  far  closer  to  the  pure  ideal  of  humanity 
tlian  wi-  have  yet  reached  or  pTetigured." 

Said  Dr.  Cbeyne  ("Essay  od  Health  and  Long 
Life  ") :  — 

'*  Wiktcr  was  the  primitive  original  drink,  and  happy 
lind  it  hoeii  for  the  race  of  mankind  if  other  mixed  and 
arlifii.'ial  lirtuorH  had  never  been  invented.  Water  alone  is 
sufficient  and  effectual  for  all  the  purposes  of  human  wanta 
in  <lniik.  Common  sense  will  tell  us  that  the  purest  and 
thinnest  water  is  fittest  to  circulate  through  tubes  so  infi- 
nitely HUiall  as  are  contained  in  animal  bodies,  and  even  that 
it  alonu  will  nourish  plants  and  bring  them  to  perfection." 


imal  like  any 
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For  your  sake,  reader,  and  that  jou  never  attain  to  my  ex- 
perieuce  with  pain,  I  must  utter  the  dreadful  truth,  that 
there  is  nanef  none,** 

And  unless  one's  stomach  is  fevered  by  struggles 
with  poisons,  one  does  not  care  for  w^ter  iced,  which 
is  quite  a  physiological  barbarism.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can custom  much  and  justly  criticised  abroad.  In 
an  article  on  "  The  Folly  of  Ice- Water,"  Dr.  Cyrus 
EJson  explains  how  the  inner  coating  of  the  stomach 
is  soft  and  velvety,  traversed  by  veins  and  arteries ; 
how  when  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is  moist- 
ened by  gastric  juices  which  exude  from  the  walls ; 
how  these  walls  are  agitated  by  muscular  movements, 
and  how  ice-water  contracts  the  arteries,  leaving  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  bloodless,  in  which  state  thev 
remain  until  the  water  in  the  stomach  becomes  again 
heated  —  no  very  quick  process,  as  one  may  know  by 
the  time  it  takes  to  heat  cold  water  over  a  fire  ;  and 
how,  during  that  time,  the  stomach  has  been  deprived 
of  the  nourishment  which  it  should  obtain  from  the 
Wood. 

"The   stomach  usually   recovers,  but   if  the   shock   ia 
'^peated  habitually,  the  lack  of  nourishment  is  also  habit- 
^.    The  coats  of  the  stomach  lose  their  muscular  power 
*nd  grow  flaccid.     The  sound  stomach  ha«l  a  certain  mus- 
cular movement  which  kneaded  the  food  and  digested  it, 
hut  in  its  relaxed  condition  it  is  motionless,  and  the  gastric 
juices   cease  to  flow.     Ice-water  causes    indigestion.  .  .  . 
Digestion  ceases  when  the  temperature  in  the  stomacii  falls 
helow  92  degrees,  and  when  digestion  ceases,  fermentation 
soon  begins." 
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As  fnr  that,  any  one  may  experiment  with  the  di- 
;;estive  ferments  which  are  taken  from  the  stomach 
of  luiiiiiais  and  are  extensively  used  medicinally'  for 
iirtiticial  digiistiou.  By  mixing  the  ferments  with 
milk  or  any  other  food,  one  finfls  that  by  merely 
placing  the  mixture  in  the  refrigerator,  not  even  near 
the  ice,  all  digestion  ceases  ;  also,  one  finds  that  too 
much  heat  arrest«  or  kills  digestion.  The  proper  heat 
for  digestion  is  blood  hent,  and  it  is  far  better  to 
drink  water  a  little  too  warm  than  too  cold.  In  fact, 
habit  soon  brings  a  distaste  for  water  colder  than  the 
n;iiiiral  tenn>LTatiire  of  the  room. 

It  has  taken  the  civilized  world  a  long  time  to  ap- 
preciate the  virtues  of  water. 

''  Lo^>k  :Lt  that,"  exclaimed  John  B.  Gougb,  holding  up  a 
;.;l:iss  of  ujitiT  before  au  aiidipncc.     "  Look  at  that,  ye  thirsty 
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RDgiog  in  the  summer  rain,  shiniug  in  the  ice  gem,  till  the 
trees  all  seem  turned  to  living  jewels ;  spreading  a  golden 
veil  over  the  setting  sun,  or  a  white  gauze  over  the  midnight 
mooo ;  sporting  iu  the  cataracts  ;  folding  its  bright  snow 
curtains  about  the  wintry  world." 

The  world  is  coming  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
pure,  unadulterated  water.  People  are  flocking  to 
curative  springs,  whose  merits  and  claims  are  nothing 
more  than  pure  water.  And  now  on  the  tables  of 
many,  one  sees  instead  of  certain  brands  of  cham- 
pagne or  claret,  certain  brands  of  pure  water,  —  from 
the  granite  hills  of  Maine ;  from  the  Alleghenies ; 
the  Catskills ;  from  rocky  dells  of  Maryland ;  water 
from  pure  springs  everywhere,  tested  and  branded  by 
expert  chemists,  and  which  are  serving  to  pour  into 
the  coffers  of  their  fortunate  owners  the  fortunes 
that  have  greeted  the  brewers  and  the  distillers  of 
decayed  grains  and  fruits.  A  comparatively  new 
and  remunerative  industry  —  the  industry  of  bottling 
pure  water  —  will  be  a  feature  of  the  new  century. 

Nature  is  prodigal  of  water,  and  yet  it  is  somewhat 
discouraging  after  studying  Redeal,  Mason,  and  other 
authorities  on  the  subject,  to  find  how  much  care  is 
necessary  to  obtain  water  at  its  best.  Of  course  the 
^'ery  qualities  that  make  water  of  such  overwhelming 
^alue  in  carrying  off  the  debris  of  the  human  system, 
enable  it  to  absorb  impurities  everywhere,  and  infin- 

• 

^^e  care  has  to  l)e  l)e8towed  to  see  that  it  is  free  from 
contamination. 

As  health  and  success  of  any  kind  is  the  result 
'^f  eternal  vigilance,  one  must  learn  that  in  giv- 
ing up   known  poisons  one  has  still   to  watch  for 

20 
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poisons  in  water,  realizing  that  drinkiiig  impure 
water  creates  a  lowered  vitality  &s  well  aa  breath- 
ing vitiated  air.  Of  the  different  kiods  of  water 
it  would  seem  that  artesiao  well  water  is  the  most 
desirable.  If  it  filtrates  through  proper  soil  un- 
tainted with  soluble  mineral  compounds,  and  de- 
scends to  a  proper  depth,  it  contains  no  bacteria, 
no  suspended  particles  of  any  kind,  and  no  organic 
matter  in  solution.  As  rain-water  is  an  almost 
universal  solvent,  it  takes  up  as  it  sinks  into  the 
ground  various  soluble  matters  it  meets  —  possibly 
organic  impurities  and  mineral  substances.  If  in 
mixing  with  the  earth  it  has  absorbed  too  much  of  lime 
and  salt.s,  it  will  not  so  well  perform  its  duty  as  an 
absorbent  in  the  human  body.  In  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, in  apparent  old  age,  we  have  abnormal  deposits 
of  lime,  etc.,  and  too  much  of  certain  salts  have  their 
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'*  Upward  surface  waters  from  mountain  streams,"  says 
Mason,  '*  are  almost  free  from  animal  impurities,  and  where 
thej  have  risen  and  flowed  over  the  older  rocks  like  granite 
or  slate,  they  are  peculiarly  soft  or  free  from  lime  and 
magnesia  salts,  not  having  had  time  to  dissolve  much  solid 
matter  from  the  soil." 

Of  course,  distilled  water  is  the  purest  of  water.  A 
druggist  told  me  that  in  order  to  provide  it  absolutely 
pure  for  chemical  purposes,  he  was  obliged  to  build 
an  extra  room  in  his  cellar,  absolutely  free  from  com- 
munication with  possible  sewer  gas,  decaying  fruits 
or  vegetables,  or  anything  that  might  pollute  the 
air;  besides,  the  water  was  kept  in  glass  bottles  with 
glass  stoppers,  the  ordinary  cork  being  insufficient  to 
prevent  contamination.  But  this  kind  of  water,  apart 
from  its  cost  of  preparation,  is  flat  and  mawkish  to 
taste  without  aeration,  and  also  becomes  rapidly  foul. 

The  ideal  water,  which  is  distilled,  pure,  and 
properly  agrated,  is  rain-water  if  it  could  be  properly 
collected.  It  is,  at  least,  free  from  earthy  deposits. 
But  there  is  some  difficulty  about  obtaining  pure 
rain-water.  If  there  is  dust  or  soot,  or  wandering 
germs  of  objectionable  character  in  the  air,  the  water 
promptly  appropriates  all.  It  is  also  especially  ready 
to  absorb  le^d  compounds  from  painted  roofs  or  lead 
pipes,  and  if  one  desires  to  avoid  alcohol  in  wine, 
tbeine  in  tea,  etc.,  one  does  not  care  for  a  solution  of 
lead  in  water.^  To  catch  rain-water,  the  roofs  and 
gutters  should  not  only  be  absolutely  clean,  but  made 

*  There  are  fi-eqnent  discussions  in  London  as  to  the  wholesome- 
Q^  of  water  taken  from  lead  pipes,  and  many  select  lead  pipes  con- 
taining a  tin  tube  interior. 
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of  slate  or  giilvanized  iron,  and  the  water  should 
afterwards  be  kept  ia  tanks  or  barrels  charred  on  the 
inside,  or  preferably  in  glass  bottles. 

Springs  originating  in  grass  lands  are  generally  pol- 
luted by  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  manure,  etc 

PryfessiT  Henard,  of  Cornell  University,  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  tells  us  there  are  no  germs 
in  the  best  and  purest  of  water.  Oerms  are  only  in- 
vited into  stagnant  or  impure  water  in  order  to 
liestroy  the  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matt«r  it  con- 
tains, causing,  for  the  time,  fermentation.  .  Stagna- 
tion, decay,  and  death  under  the  lens  is  replete  with 
hfe. 

"Ill  fact,"  says  M.  Mathew  Williams,  "water  mixed 
witli  any  organic  substnnce  that  invites  the  germs  of  piitre- 
fiictinn  to  remove  tliem  is  of  most  serJoua  importance. 
They  invito  their  microscopic  ahoininstions,  the  micrococci. 
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generally  innocent  in  character,  or  are  made  so  by 
the  influence  of  sunli*]jht,  which  is  germicidal. 

Boiled  water  is  more  or  less  dtjvoid  of  oxygen  ;  fish 
cannot  Hve  in  it,  and  it  is  not  so  wholesome  as  pure 
natural  water,  yet  if  there  be  suspicion  of  unfriendly 
germs,  it  should  be  boiled. 

Pure  water  is  always  free  from  odor.  It  should 
also  be  free  of  sediment,  tasteless,  clear,  and  sparkling. 

We  are  everywhere  warned  of  the  dangers  of  ice 
which  is  often  "harvested"  from  canals,  ponds, 
marshes,  and  rivers  vitiated  by  sewerage.  We  are  also 
told  that  if  contaminated,  no  amount  of  freezing  will 
kill  pathogenic  germs  in  water.  Says  the  Chicago 
Record :  — 

"We  have  boilecl  the  hydrant  water; 
We  have  sterilized  the  milk ; 
We  have  strained  the  prowlinj^  niicrol>e  through  the  finest  kind 

of  Hlk; 
We  have  bought  and  we  have  borrowdl  every  patent  health 

device; 
And  at  last  the  doctors  tell  us  that  we  '11  have  to  l>oil  the  ice." 

A  word  needs  to  be  said  nbort  the  increasing  habit 
of  drinking  mineral  waters —  Vichy,  Apolliiiaris,  etc., 
"-which  is  another  hygienic  blunder.  Authorities 
t<^ll  us  that  no  water  containing  so  much  foreign  mat- 
ter as  to  be  called  a  mineral  water  should  be  used  as 
^diluent  in  health.  For  instance,  Vichy  is  a  strong 
alkaline  water  and  can  be  used  as  a  medicine  in  case 
*>f  acidity  of  the  stomach.  The  mineral  waters  are 
not  normal  waters. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  "The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tun,"  thus   speaks   of    them ;    also   of   tiie   greater 
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pleasure  uf  the  table   when   water  is  taken   as  the 
only  beverage. 

"  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  dining,  it  must  be  said 
tliat,  after  all,  those  who  drink  water  with  that  meal  prob- 
ably BTijoj-  food  more  than  those  who  drink  wine.  They 
liave  generally  better  appetite  and  digestion,  and  tbey  cer- 
tiiinly  preserve  an  appreciative  palate  longer  than  the  wine 
drinker.  Water  is  bo  important  an  element  to  them  that 
they  are  not  indifferent  to  its  quality  and  source;  .  .  .  the 
importance  of  an  ample  supply  of  uncontamtnated  water 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  .  .  .  Disease  and  intemperance 
are  lai^ely  produced  by  neglect  in  relation  to  it.  It  would 
be  invidious,  perhaps,  to  say  what  particular  question  of 
home  or  fureigi)  politics  could  be  spared,  that  Parliament 
might  discusfl  a  matlcr  of  such  pressing  urgency  as  a  pure 
water  supply,  or  to  specify  what  particular  part  of  our 
i  expenditure  might  be  better  employed  than  at 
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The  relationship  of   water  drinking  to  longevity 
has  never  been  properly  considered.     Pliability  and 
elasticity  of  joints  and  tendons  are  characteristic  of 
full  vigor  at  any  age.     They  imply  a  facility  and 
equality  of  supply  and  waste.     We  have  seen  that 
the  use  of  water  is  to  lubricate,  to  dissolve,  and  to 
absorb  all  effete  products  and  convey  them  from  the 
body,  and  by  the  same  easy  and  felicitous  way  to 
convey  nutrition  to  every  atom  of  the  body  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  repair.     We  also  know  that 
no  modification  of  water,  and  no  other  beverage  of 
any  kind,  can  perform  these  invaluable  functions  so 
well  as  pure  unadulterated  water.     The  use  of  other 
beverages,  and  especially  those  of  a  poisonous  nature, 
by  lovers  and  seekers  of  abnornal  sensations,  tends  to 
give  us  that  density,  toughness,  and  rigidity  of  tissue 
which  marks  the  stiffness  of  joints  and  the  ossifica- 
tion of  old  age. 

Undoubtedly  more  attention  will  be  given  in  the 
future  to  pure  rain  water,  the  best  of  absorbents.  The 
fountain  of  youth  is  pure  water. 

Much  of  the  refreshing  character  of  fruits  is  owing 
to  the  pure  distilled  water  which  they  contain  when 
fresh. 

In  concluding  the  chapter  it  may  be  added  that 
public  opinion  should  be  educated  to  demand  a  public 
supply  of  good  water. 
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THE  POISON  HABIT  IN   MODERATION 

"  Resist  begiiiiiiiigs,  whntno'er  i«  ill, 
TLoiigh  it  uppcur  light  und  of  little  mometit. 
Think  ul'  it  thus ;  —  that  vhat  it  is,  augmented. 
Would  ruu  to  strung  ami  flinrp  extreroitiei ; 
Ik-«iii  of  it  therefore  as  a  serpent  egR, 
Whicli,  hutched,  vouhl,  as  its  kind,  grow  miscbievon*; 
Then  crush  it  in  the  shell." 
Temperance  ineann  abstineni'.e  frum  all  things  not  good  and 
entirely  innocent  in  their  cbamcter.  —  Cicebo. 

Every  niodenite  drinker  conld  abandon  the  cnp  if  be  wonld; 
every  inebriate  would  i(  be  could.  —  John  B.  Oough. 

^HE  most  serious  phase  of  the  favorite  poisonB 
in  the  life  of  man  and  the  community  is  not 
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lower  stand<irds  of  life.  Its  manifestations  in  the 
lodividuai  and  State  are  a  moral  and  physical  degen- 
eration attributed  to  every  cause  but  the  true  one. 
This  subtle  influence,  so  little  considered,  penetrates 
every  source  of  life.  It  wears  away  the  power  of  the 
will.  It  dulls  the  fine  sense  of  appreciation  and  nice 
diserimiuation.  It  quenches  the  fires  of  ambition 
and  deadens  the  brilliant  glow  of  hope.  It  blunts 
the  keen  edge  of  self-respect.  It  perverts  true  hap- 
piness. It  weakens  the  understanding.  It  enfeebles 
the  force  of  worthy  endeavor,  which  in  normal  health 
is  natural  and  irresistible.  It  lowers  the  physical 
and  moral  standards  of  mankind.  The  way  of  mod- 
eration is  the  easy  one  through  which  all  the  wrecks 
have  passed.  The  appetite  for  poison  grows  on  this 
gralual  degeneration. 

All  admit  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  favorite 
poisons  when  taken  in  so-called  immoderation,  but  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  that  any  unpropitious  assault, 
however  small,  upon  the  system,  always  wounds ;  that 
it  always  draws  upon  vital  energies  for  the  healing, 
like  drafts  upon  the  reserve  funds  of  a  bank,  bound 
for  payment  sooner  or  later. 

Life,  after  all,  is  but  a  culture  of  cells  which  are 
developed  or  withered  by  tendencies  good  or  bad. 
These  cells,  continually  changing,  make  up  our  tis- 
sues, our  blood,  and  our  character ;  indeed,  as  long  as 
there  is  life,  the  brain,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  heart 
and  every  other  vital  organ  are  always  undergoing 
these  tissue  changes,  for  w^hicli  every  tendency,  how- 
ever Httle,  marks  its  influence  for  good  or  evil.  One 
likes  to  suppose  that  forgiving  nature  repairs  injuries, 
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and  that  more  or  less  of  reserve  force  is  supplied  for 
the  purpose  ;  but  one  should  not  forget  that  this  re- 
serve force  itself  is  develope'd  and  sustained  by  the 
same  favorable  hygienic  conditions  which  develop  and 
sustain  every  cell  and  fibre  of  the  body.  Something 
is  never  produced  from  nothing.  Nature  is  never  for- 
giving nor  forgetful  in  the  light  that  she  gives  for 
nothing.  Nature  ever  strives  for  Itest  conditions,  but 
Imr  laws  are  immutable.  Nature  repairs,  but  she 
charges  to  account.  The  debts  of  nature  are  paid  in 
loss  of  vitality  and  in  diminished  longevity. 

If  one  is  normal  or  perfect  as  compared  with  a 
perfect  tree,  one  must  have  been  surrounded  with 
influences  which  have  always  developed  favorably. 

The  tragic  ills  which  result  from  the  small  trip- 
lianmier  processes  of  unfavorable  influences,  are 
till.'  ills  of  accumulation,  the  "mickles"  made  up  of 
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door  of  inebriety  to  every  tempest-tossed  wreck  of 
humanity,  who  has  been  engulfed  by  one  of  the  most 
relentless  destroyers  of  mankind.  It  was  the  first  be- 
witching whifif  of  tobacco  that  has  resulted  in  well- 
nigh  poisoning  the  entire  human  race. 

If  we  would  be  sound  of  constitution  we  must  re- 
spect the  fact  that  all  stimulants  kindle  abnormal 
desires  faster  than  they  quench  or  relieve  them,  and 
that  the  habitual  use  of  any  poison,  however  mild,  is 
but  the  first  stage  of  a  progressive  disease,  for  which 
the  only  remedy  is  the  complete  and  entire  eradica- 
tion of  the  cause. 

Dr.  Jackson  (Dansville  Sanitarium,  N.  Y.)  says  : 

''  No  man  has  ever  become  a  drunkard  who  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  stimulation.  By  this  term  I  mean  such  a  con- 
dition of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  is  above  its  normal 
or  natural  rate.  .  .  .  Any  substance,  however  little,  the 
effect  of  wliose  introduction  into  the  circulation,  no  matter 
bj  what  means  introduced,  is  to  put  the  heart  to  a  labor 
beyond  what  it  is  constitutionally  endowed  to  perform,  may 
&ir]y  be  regarded  as  a  stimulant.  If  it  is  used  so  continu- 
ously as  to  subject  the  heart  to  its' influence  long  enough 
to  have  the  effect  become  habitual,  at  that  point  the 
person  has  taken  the  first  step  towards  drunkenness.  He 
is  to  be  described  as  a  person  living  above  his  organic  or 
constitutional  power  to  live  healthfully." 

We  do  not  stop  to  think  that  if  our  organic  forces 
are  compelled  habitually  to  act  beyond  their  natural 
capacity,  death  before  our  constitutional  limit  to  live 
is  absolutely  certain. 

"Nearly  the  whole  American  people/'  again  says  Dr. 
Jackson,  "  are  living  from  birth  onward  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  render  dniiikenneBS  not  only  possible  but  probable 
to  imiuense  iiuiubera  of  tbeoi.  .  .  .  Men  have  no  moral 
riybt  to  live  peraoTially  or  socially,  or  to  have  their  chil- 
drun  lirou^^bt  up  ao  a^  to  be  subjected  to  constant  or  iiit«r- 
miltitig  c.NuJU^uicnt  of  the  lieart  iiud  all  the  other  vital 
■i[^iius  of  the  body.  Yet  this  is  tho  unifomi  iiot  t'>  siiy 
iiLiivi^rsal  practice.  ...  I  simply  menu  that  the  Americjiu 
|H-i.[ile  so  live  ua  to  subject  tbeinaelves  ond  everybody  who 
livus  ttith  or  about  tbom,  over  whom  they  exercise  auy 
;ioL'Ki>iinl  iiitlueucc,  to  Imbitunl  exaltation  of  vital  activity. 
A  child  projKjrly  treated  will  have  complete  puatatiiry 
tr  rati  tic  at  ion  in  the  use  of  food  without  stirnulatinjt  qual- 
ities. ...  So  while  the  child  lies  iu  the  cradle  there  may 
uri^inate  tlic  slow  but  sure  processes  (from  mother's  milk 
formed  from  unwholesome  food,  etc.)  which  iu  years  to 
come  will  make  him  a  drttukard. 

"  Friiui  this  sUite  of  more  or  less  mild  stimulation  seen 
.so  often  in  uhiidhood  to  that  of  gutter  drunkenness,  the 
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can  in  any  measure  increase  the  rapidity  of  his  heart's 
tction  .  .  .  and  the  man's  appetite  for  liquor  dies  out  of 
him.  Give  him  a  body  that  is  healthy  in  all  its  irustincts, 
aod  he  will  dislike  stimulants  as  a  new-born  baby  dislikes 
salted  milk." 

Most  men  abhor  inebriety  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  yet  fail  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  taking 
of  any  poison  produces  inebriety.  No  one  can  use 
intoxicants  and  hope  to  escape  intoxication.  "  Be 
moderate,  be  temperate  in  all  things,'*  say  they ;  but 
that  applies  only  to  what  in  itself  is  favorable. 
There  is  no  golden  mean  in  what  destroys. 

The  misfortune  of  all  poison-taking  lies  not  only 

in  the  always   advancing  appetite,  but   the   always 

receding   will.     As  the   habit  feeds  on  itself,  what 

first  satisfies  in  so-called  moderation  has  continually 

to  be  increased.     There  are  no  natural  limits  to  an 

unnatural   appetite;   and  so  the  chief  effects  of  all 

poisons  are  their  leading  eftects,  by  chains  to  which 

every  indulgence  adds  a  link.     Continually  weaker 

physiological  conditions  cry  out  and  demand  more 

^nd  more  of  artificial  assistance  in   the  way  of  relief. 

They  furnish  newly-acquired  nect»ssities  in  the  bodily 

Economy, — abnormal  desires  which  become  whips  and 

^hes;  they  become  nuisances,  and  may  becon(iu«^red 

only  by  a  re-establishment  of  normal  health  through 

hygienic  processes. 

The  slide  into  the  pit  of  physical  disaster  is  an 
easy  one.  To  appreciate  it  one  has  but  to  contem- 
plate the  vast  army  that  has  slidden  into  it,  —  not 
only  slidden  into  it,  but  slidden  into  it  in  exactly  the 
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same  way.  Do  we  not  see  all  about  us  the  sen'ous, 
filfu),  lie  ad  aching,  skiu -beclouded  devotees  of  lea  aud 
coffee;  tlie  complatuing,  restless  consumers  of  medi- 
cines; the  dyspeptics,  the  rheumatics,  the  unsteady, 
heart- failing,  sleepless  slaves  of  the  weed,  or  poppy ; 
the  red-skinned  victims  of  the  rotten  products  of 
fruits  and  grains  ?  Poison  is  strong  aud  poisoned 
man  is  weak. 

Again,  by  simply  yielding  to  a  passing  gratification, 
there  is,  aside  from  the  risk  to  self,  the  evil  example 
to  others,  with  a  possible  chance  that  the  others  are 
less  strong  in  power  of  resistance.  There  is  danger 
eveu  in  one's  own  family.  It  is  there  that  misfor- 
tunes most  count.  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  hear  that 
some  one's  else  husband  or  wife  or  son  or  daughter 
have  slidden.  One  is  very  sorry.  It  ia  very  sad, 
indeed ;  but  it  is  simply  nothing  at  all  in  comparison 
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The  inebriate  of  ever  so  small  a  degree  never  feels 
his  best  in  the  morning,  or  until  the  administration 
of  more  poison,  —  generally  a  cup  of  coffee,  —  to  whip 
up  jaded  forces.  As  said  elsewhere,  the  sound  and 
natural  animal  is  at  best  in  the  morning.  After 
complete  recuperation,  and  like  the  early  bird 
that  sings,  he  then  best  feels  his  abounding  forces 
of  life. 

And  again,  a  word   about  that  cup  of  coflfee.     It 
would  be  diflBcult  to  compute  the  rOle  tea  and  coflfee 
have  played  in  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  health 
of  the  entire  civilized  human  race.    It  is  most  regret- 
table that  there  is  harm  in  what  gives  so  much  of 
pleasure.     But  if  we  are  to  have  health  in  its  full 
meaning,  that  superb  vital  energy,  that  full  capacity 
that  converts  work  into  pleasure,  that  finds  joy  both 
in  activity  and  rest,  that  needs  no  poison  to  spur  on 
what  is  already  perfect  in  all  its  parts  and  relations ; 
if  we  desire  health  that  expresses  itself  in  beauty,  in 
liappiness,  in   success,  then    the  whole   category  of 
poisons,  great  and  small,  mild  and  strong,  must  be 
absolutely  avoided,  once  and  forever. 

If  one  feels  the  need  of  a  little  poison,  it  is  be- 
cause  one   is   ill  or   defective   or   degenerate.     The 
physically  sound  and  complete  need  no  aid  to  diges- 
tion, no  "  soothing  "  of  nerves.     Those  conditions  are 
but  created  by  the  use  of  the  petty  poisons  themselves, 
and  quickly,  indeed,  is  it  accomplished.     All  the  in- 
sidious drugs    induce   habits    rapidly,   and  they  are 
always   habits  of  weakness,  of  senility.     How  long 
does  it  take  to  form  the  habit  of  coflee  or  tea-drink- 
ing so  that  the  collapsed  feeling,  the  fatigue,  possibly 
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the  lieailache,  maiiiFests  itself,  when  its  use  is  suddenly 
Ktoppei]  '.     A  few  weeks  only. 

The  craving  for  the  poisOD  stimulant  is  not  a  natu- 
ral apiK'lite,  not  a  demand  set  up  by  the  tissues  of 
tlie  bitdy  for  a  new  supply  of  material  iieeded  for  con- 
stniL'tion  or  repair,  but  the  cry  of  a  weakeiied  and 
nbnoTinnl  organism  for  abnormal  needs. 

Of  all  the  evil  spirits  that  prey  upon  humanity, the 
iuip  of  "  moderation "  gathers  the  lai^est  barveeta. 
The  iioisv,  bungling,  head-splitting  monsters  that  bid 
all  come  to  the  debauch,  are  easier  to  meet  and  cir- 
ciiravent.  Tliey  are  seen  and  heard  and  known.  It  is 
the  insiiiioii.s  imp  that  reaiUly  seduces.  He  gives  his 
victim  no  rest.  He  paves  the  way  in  open  sunshine 
and  fjutciiunts  the  others  with  his  endless  chain  of 
accumulations.  If  be  does  not  kill,  he  at  least  quali- 
ticR  Ills  votaries  for  a  life  of  lesser  capacity  and  enjoy- 
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my  pipe," says  the  victim  lat«r.  Another  point  One 
ma}^  notice  that  the  sensualist,  like  a  leaky  ship 
which  is  ill-tMvored  for  thu  possible  gales  and  storms 
of  Toyajie,  never  values  life ;  and  here  the  sensual- 
ist and  the  hygiuuist  rudically  differ.  The  hyj^nist 
wants  the  lougefit  life  tlie  IatJ  will  kindly  vouchsafe 
til  him.  "While  we  live  let  us  live  well  and  long." 
snys  he.  Death  or  semi-death  Ijefore  the  allotted 
time  he  contemplates  with  horror  and  dismay.  To 
him  the  days  and  hours  are  priceless  boons,  full  of 
opportunity  and  joy.  He  appreciates  that  a  clear 
telescope  for  viewing  the  nffaiis  of  lite  is  better  than 
a  cracked  one,  while  the  sensualist  though  scrupu- 
lously caring  for  the  mechanism  of  his  watch,  econis 
the  fine  works  that  breathe,  that  see,  that  hear,  that 
taste,  that  feel,  that  reason. 

But  in  reality,  the  petty  larcenies  of  health  are 
•generally  committed  through  a  misapprehension  of 
the  true  effects  of  the  favorite  poisons.  The  study 
of  their  effects  has  been  fearfully  neg!ect«d.  On 
account  of  the  temporary  exhilaration,  the  temporary 
feeling  of  ease  and  comfort  after  taking  the  poison  in 
"  moderation."  the  victim  ignorantiy  thinks  it  not  only 
without  injury,  but  positively  beneficial  to  health. 
"  I  take  il  to  aiil  digestion."  "  I  take  it  to  quiet  my 
nerves."  "I  take  it  to  induce  sleep."  "1  take  it  to 
enrich  my  blood."  "My  work  is  fatiguing,  and  I 
need  a  stimulant  after  it,"  and  so  a  second  exhaustive 
[irocesa  is  added  —  the  process  of  getting  rid  of  the 
poison, 

'•  I  can  write  better  sermons  after  my  glass  of  wine 
or  my  cigar,"  says  the  clergj'mau,     Can  you?     Wo 
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know  that  a  man  in  a  perfectly  nober  state  may  reason 
with  torrectni'ss ;  in  an  intoxicated  state  he  does 
not  reason  at  all;  in  a  moderately  poisoned  state  he 
ivnsons  inaccurately.  Says  Dr.  Baer  ("  Alcobolismus," 
Berlin,  1878) :  — 

"Uiidisturl>ed  reflection  and  quiet  comparison,  critical 
reganl  and  deliberate  judgment,  impartial  obeerratioo  of 
facts  and  the  weighing  of  their  relationships,  —  auch  are 
the  mental  processes  to  which  mankind  oytet  the  entire 
treasure  of  iiositive  knowledge  ;  .  .  .  such  mental  proceHsee 
are  not  promoted  by  alcohol." 

The  more  one  studies  this  question,  the  more  one 
l>ecoines  convinced  that  the  chief  cause  of  all  blood 
and  tissue  degenemtiori,  of  all  illness,  in  fact,  is  the 
almosL  uriiversnl  practice  of  self- poisoning  in  so-called 
moderation.  The  human  race  would  expose  itself 
iiuly  to  no  open  and  sudden  onslaught  which 
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to  do  with  wild  oats  ia  to  put  them  carefully  into  the  liut- 
t«Bt  part  of  the  fire  and  get  them  burnt  to  dust,  every  seed 
of  them.  If  you  sow  thein,  no  mntter  in  wliat  ground,  up 
they  will  come  with  long  tough  tqqU  hko  couuh-grasa,  and 
luiuriant  stalks  aiid  leaves,  as  sure  as  thoro  is  ti  sun  m 
heaven  —  a  crop  which  turuB  the  heart  cold  to  thiuk  of. 
The  devU  too,  whoso  siMei&l  crop  tliey  are,  will  scu  that 
they  thrive,  and  you  and  nobody  else  will  have  to  reap 
them  ;  and  no  common  reaping  will  get  thera  out  of  tho  soil, 
which  must  be  dug  down  deep  again  and  again.  Well  for 
you  if  with  all  your  care  you  uan  make  the  ground  sweet 
again  by  jour  dying  day.  ■  .  ." 

Tlie  first  stage  of  blood-poisoning  is  witnessed  in 
tbe  noxious  and  uneasy  feelings  which  moderate 
driakors  invariiibly  exjjerience  when  they  have  been 
accidentally  deprived  of  their  accustomed  allowance. 
Sensations  of  this  nature  indicate  the  existence  and 
development  of  the  inebriate  propensity. 

A  graal  mistake  is  made  in  thinking  that  the 
system  easily  recovers  nftt;r  small  shocks,  or  that 
exhausted  reserve  force  can  be  readily  reproduced. 

"  I  am  perBiiaded,"  saya  Dr.  Scwidl,  "that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  temporato  drinkera  die  annually  from  diacasoa 
through  which  the  abstemious  would  [usa  in  safety," 

and  I)r.  Gordon,  of  Edinburgh,  finding  by  post-mortem 
examinations  of  people  in  the  habit  of  moderate 
drinking,  that  invariably  theru  was  more  or  less 
disease  of  the  liver,  pertinently  remarked:  — 

"  And  tliese  peoplo  had  not  Iwen  in  any  way  inti'inperHte. 
They  were  moral  and  religious  people  who  would  have 
been  shocked  at  the  imputation." 
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Soiue  most  interestiug  experiments  were  made  by 
Dr.  Parkee,  published  in  the  "  Mftnual  of  Practical 
Hygiene  "  (London),  to  show  the  eiact  effects  on  the 
nerves  by  the  taking  of  very  small  amounts  of 
alcohol.  The  first  experiments  were  directed  to  the 
sense  of  feeling,  which  tests,  made  by  the  use  of 
certain  iuBtruments,  demonstrated  clearly  that  the 
sensory  nerves  were  dulled  and  their  perception  of 
minute  differences  in  size  were  rendered  less  keen  and 
delicate.  The  power  of  fine  discrimination  was  de- 
cidedly diminished  by  the  taking  of  e.^ceodingly  small 
doses.  The  average  results  indicated  the  sensibility 
of  the  nerves  to  be  diminished  about  one-third.  In 
testing  vision,  all  those  who  read  letters  at  certain 
distances  had  to  approach  nearer  to  see  them  after 
taking  but  half  a  dram  -  of  alcohol  (representing 
a   tiiblespoonfui  of  spirits,   a  small   wineglassful  of 
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namelj,  thai  the  highest  possible  perfection  of  the  nervoits 
fy^m  w  ordy  possible  with  strict  toted  abstinence,*^ ' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  said  of  the  French  that  they 
drink  to  just  that  point  at  which  the  moral  sense  and 
judgment  are  laid  asleep  while  other  faculties  remain 
awake.    We  have,  indeed,  in  France,  an  illustration  of 
a  country  that  drinks  in  so-called  "  moderation."    One 
'arely  sees  a  staggering  drunken  man,  in  France,  and 
yet  for  so-called  respectable  poison  habits,  for  contin- 
uous screwing  up  of  nerves  and  heating  of  blood, 
poor  crippled  France  leads  the  world. 

A  most  interesting  and  valuable  article  on  "  Moder- 
ate Drinking "  was  published  in  the  London  Lancet, 
Written  by  Geoige  Harley,  M.D.,  F.E.S.    Dr.  Harley  is 

^  From  an  article  in  Harper^s  Magazine  without  signature,  is  the 

^^Xlowing  :  **Sir  Henry  Thomi^»sou  testifies  that  a  large  propoition  of 

^  seise  is  due  to  the  use  of  fermented  liquors  taken  in  so-called  mod- 

^*^te  quantities.  .  .  .  The  conventional  idea  of  moderation  is  quite 


asde ;  the  term  is  sti-etolied  to  cover  habits  that  are  steadily  de- 
filing the  life  of  ita  rarest  fruits.  The  drinking  habit  is  often 
^^cfende<i  by  reputable  men  to  whom  the  very  thought  of  a  debauch 

shocking.  It  is  true  you  are  not  drunkards  and  may  never  be,  but 
•^f  you  could  know  what  is  too  evident  to  those  who  love  yon  best,  — 
)iow  your  character  is  slowly  losing  the  fineness  of  its  texture  and  the 
firmness  of  its  outline,  how  your  art  deteriorates,  .  .  .  how  the  at- 
mosphere of  your  life  seems  to  grow  murky  and  the  sky  lowers 
gloomily  above  you, — you  would  not  think  your  daily  indulgence 
iurmless  in  its  measure.  It  is  in  just  such  lives  as  these  that  drink 
exhibits  some  of  its  most  mournful  tragedies. 

"  Many  a  mother  observes  with  a  lieart  that  grows  heavier  day  by 
diy,  the  signs  of  moral  decay  in  the  character  of  her  son.  .  .  .  The 
eridence  that  bis  mind  is  becoming  duller  and  fouler,  his  sensibilities 
\tm  aicute,  his  sense  of  honor  less  cominanding.  She  discovers  that 
his  loyalty  to  truth  is  somewhat  impaired,  that  he  deceives  her  fre- 
quently and  without  compunction.  .  .  .  The  man  loses  little  by  little 
the  mastery  over  himself  ;  the  regal  faculties  are  in  chains." 
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an  English  physician,  malcing  a  specialty  of  liver  and 
kidney  diseases.     He  says :  — 

"  The  deleterious  influences  of  moderate  drinkiog  on 
the  bixlily  functions  ure  so  inaidioiiB  that  iu  the  eorHcr 
stages  they  either  tuttilly  escape  tJetection  or,  what  is  more 
CQinmon,  lead  them  to  be  attrihuted  to  boido  entirely 
difleri'iit  cause.  .  .  .  The  men  who  havo  moat  experieuc* 
of  the  severer  form  of  functional  disease  directly  tracenhlo 
to  the  effects  of  moderate  drinking,  are,  in  general,  tlioso 
who,  like  royseir,  make  lirer  and  kidney  disease  a  special 
study;  the  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  and  brain  being  those 
organs  most  affected  by  alcohol  when  indulged  in  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  called  moderation,  etc" 

To  sum  up,  moderate  drinking  or  smoking  is  in- 
tended to  be  only  that  amount  which  does  not  add 
extra  beats  to  the  heart,  but  leaves  a  full  pulse,  a 
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having  been  first  used  as  medicines  only.  The  feeling 
of  exaltation  produced  by  them  and  so  much  enjoyed, 
springs  from  the  same  source  —  the  activity  of  the 
bodily  functions  to  rid  the  organism  of  poison.  The 
sootliing  effects  of  each  also  result  from  the  same 
cause,  —  partial  paralysis  due  to  poisons  too  strong 
to  bear.  The  after  effects  are  also  practically  the 
same,  —  general  devitalization  and  special  disease 
according  to  individual  tendencies. 

When  studying  the  records  of  the  three  poisons 
and  hoping  to  find  virtues  for  what  so  charms  the 
world,  the  clouds  about  them  become  darker  and 
heavier,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  drug 
last  investigated  is  not  the  chief  arch  enemy  of  man- 
kind, so  fascinating,  so  despotic,  so  deadly,  so  univer- 
sally used  is  each. 

To  compare  these  poisons,  they  should  l^  "  brought 
home  "  to  the  mother,  the  wife,  the  sister,  the  brother, 
the  father.  When  one's  own  son  or  husband  or 
brother  falls  into  maudlin  and  silly  ways,  into  a  de- 
cline of  energy,  into  fits  of  temper,  wild  or  foolish, 
into  brutishness,  possibly  wickedness,  into  loss  of 
social  inrtuence  or  business  advantage,  into  conduct 
always  uncertain,  the  mother,  the  wife,  or  the  sister 
will  declare  that  of  all  the  ini([uities  concocted  and 
brewed  by  the  evil  one  for  infamous  purpose,  this 
product  of  putrefaction  —  alcohol  —  is  far  the  worst. 

Or  if  the  father,  the  wife,  the  mother  in  pitiless 
slaver}'  sinks  under  the  influence  of  a  dreaming  and 
ecstatic  narcotism,  which  without  an  ever-increasing 
dose  of  tlie  drug  leads  to  suffering  more  maddeninj» 
than  the  tortures  of    the  inquisition,  that   husband, 
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ihat  son  will  di;olare  with  burning  tears  that  opium 
is  the  worst  of  evils. 

Agaiu,  wheu  an  insidious  enemy  has  quietly  crept 
into  the  home  circle  aud  unexpectedly  and  unsus- 
piciously rohliod  the  boy's  blood  of  its  building  power, 
his  heart  uf  its  mastership,  his  digestion  of  it«  sui*erb 
and  wonderful  alchemy  ;  when  his  nerves  have  be- 
come unstrung  and  his  will-power  dethroned;  when 
the  nic«  adjustments  of  the  inimitable  body-machine 
have  become  unbalanced ;  when,  in  fact,  all  the  vitJil 
functions  have  become  undermined  and  the  chains  of 
the  deatroyinjf  habit  clasp  like  bands  of  steel,  the 
mother  will  declare  that  the  subtlest  of  the  drugs, 
tobaccL>,  is  best  calculated  to  delude  aud  destroy  the 
majority  of  mankind. 

Undoubtedly   tobacco  should  take  the  lead  as  the 
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IC  apparently  helps  to  tliink,  to  act,  and  to  live.  It  is 
social  and  genial.  It  is  convenient ;  it  can  be  carried 
in  a  Koriier  of  the  pocket,  ever  ready.  It  will  not 
break  nor  spill  nor  protrude  like  a  bottle  of  whiskey. 
A  man  knows  when  is  he  drunk  with  alcohol  or  opium, 
but  he  does  not  know  his  nicotine  until  tho  accumu- 
lated effects  have  made  themselves  permanent;  until 
he  finds  that  his  once  rich  blood-corpusclea,  that  mark 
the  line  of  vigor  in  tlie  tliermometer  of  life,  have 
become  diluted,  misshapen,  and  devitalized  ;  until  be 
finds  that  his  throat  glands  h»ve  lost  their  sense  of 
taste  ;  until  he  finds  that  his  heart,  exhausted  by  ab- 
normal work,  is  fitful  and  irregular ;  until  he  finds  bis 
digestive  functions,  weary  of  imposition,  morose,  and 
inactive  ;  until  he  finds  the  divine  repose  of  refreshing 
sleep  exchanged  for  the  uninvigorating  sleep  of  dis- 
ease ;  until  he  finds  that  the  continued  excitements  and 
becalniings  of  his  nervous  system  have  rendered  it 
chronically  fatigued ;  until,  in  fact,  he  finds  that  to- 
bacco, like  opium,  has  soothed  and  caressed  bini  while 
it  has  s])ent  his  energies  and  sa]>[ied  arid  undermined 
the  entire  fabric  of  his  being.  ToImcco  has  also  created 
a  thirst  for  alcohol.  It  has  transmitted  to  progeny  the 
devitalization  which  demands  nev  stimulant.  It  has 
appealed  to  all,  —  the  rich,  the  ix>or,  the  old,  and  the 
young.  It  has  oninted  its  victims  by  hundreds, 
where  alcohol  has  counted  them  by  tens.  It  has 
become  the  chief  source  of  the  degeneracy  of  races. 
Id  its  culture  it  has  even  cursed  the  ground  it  has  fed 
upon,  robbing  it  with  insatiable  hunger  and  irreme- 
diable blight.  What  drug  of  infernal  concoction  can 
match  it? 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  MICROBES   TO  THE 
FAVORITE    POISONS 

"Qod  is  great  in  great  things,  and  greatest  in  least.'' 
Deut  TOagntii  in  magnii,  maximm  in  minimis. 

BY  the  developmeut  and  perfection  of  the  micro- 
scope, a  new  power  of  eyesight  has  been  given 

U3  within  the  last  very  few  years,  which  haa  1ift«d 
tlie  veil  into  a  new  world  of  life  vitally  connected 
with  our  own,  and  in  which  man  now  counts  by 
millions  and  billions  where  he  formerly  counted  by 
one.  Microbe  life  had  before  baffled  the  ordinary 
eye,  not  only  on  account  of  its  infinitesimal  size. 
hut  on  .account  of  its  transparency.     A  size  of  living 
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of  life,  continually  grows  or  decays,  advances  or  re- 
■  cedes.  To  carry  out  this  work  of  building  or  destroy- 
ing, the  laboratory  of  nature  has  in  its  service  various 
sets  of  germs,  —  an  army  of  builders  and  defenders 
of  lite  and  a  host  of  death-dealing  scavengers. 

For  a  time  these  infinitesimal  organisms  were 
considered  of  little  consequence.  They  have  now 
assumed  an  importance  commensurate  with  an  all- 
powerful  inMuence,  and  the  most  imposing  of  opera- 
tions. Indeed,  without  them  we  now  know  that  the 
eicistence  on  earth  of  man  himself  would  be  impos- 
8i))le.  Without  th(?m  all  animal  and  vegetable  growth 
would  come  to  a  stand-still  for  want  of  the  proper 
manipulation  of  essential  elements  needed  to  form 
new  matter  i  and  without  them  as  scavengers  the 
world  would  soon  be  over-burdened  with  dead  matter. 
Thus,  through  a  microscope,  we  approach  an  all- 
important  field  in  the  science  of  life. 

The  processes  of  life,  now  fast  unfolding  to  view, 
have  been  lost  in  the  infinitely  great  and  the  infinitely 
small.  The  more  vm  aie  enabled  to  pick  up  links 
in  the  <;iidless  chain  of  nature's  relations,  the  more 
we  are  impressird  liy  the  law  and  order  everywhere 
revealed,  and  wn  are  fore  ed  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
Itmilation.s  to  full  development,  all  failure  to  enjoy 
the  richi'st  po^sihilities  of  human  life,  are  only  created 
by  our  violations  of  oatiiral  law  and  order. 

Of  the  livnif.  things  of  earth,  proud  man  has  here- 
tofore considered  himself  the  lord  and  master.  The 
lord  and  muster  is  now  fuuiid  to  be  the  microln'.  In 
the  microbe  man  tind«  his  conqueror.  Whether  the 
microbe   is   man's    frieml   or   enemy   depends   alone 
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on  man's  obedience  to  hygienic  laws.  The  world's 
greatest  potentates  are  dependents  and  slaves  of  the 
microbe,  and  as  they  or  their  people  abjectly  obey  his 
serene  and  most  infinitesimal  majesty,  so  shall  they 
grow  or  decay.  Poor  fool!  who  liaa  not  learned  the 
glories,  the  possibilities,  the  limiiiitions  of  mankind. 

And  yet  the  warfare  is  not  really  between  a  giant 
and  a  pygmy.  The  body  is  equipped  with  an  incalcu- 
lable number  of  microscopic  elements,  —  microbes  and 
cells, —  and  the  battle  of  health  and  disease  is  car- 
ried on  between  opposing  armies  composed  of  an 
individual  and  collection  of  individuals  of  practically 
the  same  size- 
Nature  could  not  allow  the  dead  to  encumber  the 
earth,  placet  aux  vivanla!  And,  as  before  said,  the 
dead    are    converted     into    chemical     products    for 
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with  microbes  of  endless  epecies  and  countless  num- 
bers, always  ready  and  qualified  for  business;  and 
when  at  work,  under  what  to  them  are  favorable  con- 
ditions, they  develop  an  almost  incredible  power  of 
multiplication. 

This  would  be  a  most  lugubrious  and  distressing 
state  of  atfairs  did  not  nature  take  a  reassuring  inter* 
est  in  upholding,  encouraging,  and  protecting  him 
who  yields  obedience  to  hygienic  law  and  order.  A 
comforting  reflecLion  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  terri- 
ble armies  of  destructive  germs  (called  pathogenic 
germ^;)  can  find  no  lodgment  in  the  organism  of  the 
physically  sound.  Disease  germs  are  powerless  when 
soil  in  the  human  body  is  unfavorable  to  their  growth. 

We  shall  siieak  further  on  of  our  microbes  of 
defence,  called  leucocytes  and  phagocytes,  which 
abound  ia  the  blood,  and  which  tight  the  germs  of 
destruction  in  a  special  way  of  their  own.  If  they 
are  in  a  strong  and  healthy  condition  they  conquer 
the  disease-produriiig  ni^ani.ems,  as  man  himself 
swallows  and  dij;ests  articles  of  food.  However, 
pathogenic  germs  do  not  attack  ns  at  all  if  we  are 
in  the  full  vigor  of  health,  or  at  least  they  are  power- 
less for  evil  when  taken  into  the  system.  They  alone 
cannot  produce  disease.  As  M.  Bouchard  says,  "One 
does  not  liccome  ill  until  one  is  already  not  in  good 
health" 

The  human  body  is  an  elaborate  and  delicate 
piece  of  mechanism,  whicli  Jn  health  contains  a 
ninltitude  of  organs  and  functions  harmoniously  co- 
operating. This  mechanism  in  normal  working  order 
represents  health;  in  a  disturbed  condition  it  repre- 
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sents' disease ;  any  vital  function  disqualified  proihices 
deiith,  and  whatever  interferes  with  the  laws  of 
nature  produces  disturbed  physical  conditions. 

In  violating  hygienic  nilea  in  any  way,  knowingly 
or  unknowingly,  we  induce  a  condition  which  the 
Creator  condemns  as  physically  unworthy,  and  the 
germs  of  destruction  promptly  take  posseaaion.  In 
studying  the  deterioration  of  races,  certain  appalling 
statistics  (which  but  partially  tell  the  truth)  lead 
us  to  believe  that  what  has  most  befouled  human 
soil  for  the  propagation  of  the  germs  of  extermination 
are  our  favorite  poisons  habitually  taken. 

Scientific  researches  concerning  the  germ  theory  of 
health  and  disease  are  ao  brilliantly  successful,  so 
important  tu  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  in  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  in  the  prolongation  of  life,  in  the 
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Btaiitly  at  war  with  hiimnn  life,  bat  whose  nature  and 
intent  were  believed  to  he  beyond  human  ken.  Scarcely  a 
ray  of  hght  eeems  to  hate  been  shed  upon  this  occult  cause 
of  human  dentriiction  until  the  present  century,  indeed 
until  the  lust  twenty  yeare.  It  is  true  that  microscopy  had 
been  gradually  unveiling  to  our  astonished  vision  a  new 
world,  teeoiini;  with  life  of  incalculable  activity  and  scien- 
tific imjiortance.  But  only  recently  have  improved  instru- 
ments and  nictho<ts  transformed  a  former  invisible  field 
into  a  true  vivnriiim  of  beings,  each  having  its  distinctive 
she,  color,  form,  rcfjuireuient  of  food  and  place,  with  its 
cycle  of  birth,  life,  and  death  peculiar  to  its  species." 

The  true  story  of  the  microbes  is  more  wonderful 
and  thrilling  than  the  fertile  brain  of  man  ever  dared 
to  imagine.  We  have  had  the  goblin  and  the  genii  of 
fable  ;  the  many-headed  dragon  whose  nostrils  poured 
forth  flame  and  smoke  ;  the  giant  whose  strength  in 
the  fight  doubled  as  he  touched  the  earth  ;  the  ogre  of 
the  seven  league  boots ;  we  have  heard  of  the  evil 
eye  anil  the  sinister  witch,  but  now  the  fanciful  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  world  of  real  organic  beings, 
which  in  power  for  good  and  evil  surpass  the  boldest 
conceptions  of  the  imagination.  The  awe-inspiring 
qualities  accorded  to  fabled  monsters  fade  into  insig- 
nificance as  compared  with  the  prowess  of  the  micro- 
scopic germ.  What  can  equal  it  in  its  power  of  rapid 
reproduction,  in  its  defiance  of  heat  or  cold  or  space, 
in  its  endurance  and  longevity  ?  The  evil  eye  grows 
dim  matched  with  the  evil  germ.  The  many-headed 
dragon  spits  his  fire  to  little  purpose,  while  the 
microbe  of  disease  year  by  year  lays  prematurely 
low  his  world  of  victims. 
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The  accdunt  of  the  discovery  of  microbic  life,  be- 
ginning with  the  expeneuces  of  Pasteur,  forms  a 
most  interesting  chapter  in  the  advance  of  science. 
The  difficulties  confronting  investigators  in  this  new 
world  were  almost  nnsurmountable.  The  life,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  these  microscopic  organisms 
are  also  extremely  interesting.  Some  of  them  are 
animal,  and  some  vegetable.  Tliey  have  their  species 
and  their  genera  in  the  endless  variety  seen  in  the 
larger  animal  and  plant  life.  They  live  singly  and 
in  colonies.  They  reproduce  in  kind  with  the  aame 
exactitude  of  the  human  species.  Some  of  them 
gambol  and  Sport  like  Other  happy  beings. 

These  microbes  are  captured  and  cultivated  on 
beds  of  gelatine,  iu  meat  broths,  etc.,  and  with 
skilful     management    they    soon    jiroduce     flourish- 
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sarily  purify  it,  and  that  the  danger  of  cootagioiu 
disease  la  as  great  in  winter  as  in  summer. 

Senator  DoUiver  facetiously  remarked  at  a  recent 
dinner  table  :  "  If  you  boil  microbes  they  have  a  pic- 
nic in  the  steam,  and  if  you  freeze  tbem  they  skate 
on  the  ice." 

Microbes  may  also  be  dried,  in  which  state  they 
live  indefinitely  and  forever,  awaiting  a  suitable  me- 
dium on  which  to  fall,  when  they  resume  full  activity. 
Each  disease  has  its  special  germ,  and  every  species 
uf  microbe  has  its  special  function.^ 

There  are  the  rod-shaped  families  of  bacteria  which 
are  called  "bacilli"  and  whose  special  accomplish- 
ments include  consumption,  pneumonia,  diphtheria, 
etc.  They  are  here  represented  (greatly  magnified) 
taken  from  "  Pathogenic  Bacteria  "  (MacFarland). 


^ 


Ditgrua  illiutniting  the  morphology  of  the  bscilli:  a,  b,  e,  Ttrioua 
fonuB  or  bacilli;  d,  r,  l>ai:illi  with  Hogulla:  /,  chain  of  bAcilli,  imlividiuls 
rliitiuct;  g,  chain  of  bacilli,  iiuliviiluals  not  separated. 

For  means  of  more  rapid  locomotion,  these  bacilli 
are  sometimes  supplied  with   hair-like  appendages 

1  H.  CapiUn,  in  the  Riant  SrUnlifigiu,  nja  :  "Tbe  diviaion  of 
labor  i>  canietl  amont;  tuiirrobes  lu  its  DKlniue  linijCn,  nu  miiub  so  that 
in  any  clicmical  mctioii  each  microbe  ukea  ita  )iart  in  iiraducing 
the  |iro('i:>Ki  ut  'liirerent  stages.     K:ii:h  variet;  baa  ita  tlutiu  in  ih* 
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calleil  "  tiagplla,"  as  shown  in  the  following  cut  taken 
from  "  Principles  of  Bacteriology,"  by  Abbott 


n.  S]iiral  Tornis  with  h  flageliam  at  ooly  ODC  eod.  b,  Etuillni  of 
tjlihoiJ  fever  witli  ilage11«  given  off  from  «1I  ddes.  e.  Lhi^b  spirala  froni 
tiUgnanl  wnier  witli  nispi  af  flagella  at  tlitir  emls  («piriJfuin  unduld). 


Then  there  nre  the  cocci,  ot  micrococci  (resembling 
berries),  which  include  all  splierical  forms.    The  germa 

of  putrefaction  belong  to  this  family. 
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A  third  principal  division  of  bacteria  are  the  "  spi- 
rilla," which  resemble  snakes  and  corkscrews.  It  is  to 
that  class  of  bach^ria  that  the  cliolera  germs  belong. 


II  illuatrittiii)-  thp  moriilioliie 
t^IifeU.    "  rathogetiic  Baclcri 


Several    cuts    are    given    (generally   taken    from 
"Pathogenic   Bacteria,"  MacKarland)  to  show  a  few 
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microbes  connected  with  certain  diseases.  That  of 
typhoid  fever  resembles  a  spider. 

Like  all  germs  of  disease  they  attack  only  constita- 
tious  whicli  are  in  a  receptive  condition  for  them,  they 
being  unable  to  find  lodgment  in  healthy  and  sound 
tissue. 

The  germ  of  consumption  is  a  simple  rod-shaped 
form  vrith  rounded  ends  and  a  slight  curve.     Simple 
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Not  unlike  tlie  bacilli  tuberculosis  in  appearance 
are  the  bacilli  of  iuflueDza. 


Btcilliu  Hi  influenza. 
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The  bacillus  of  diphtheria  is  about  the  length  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  about  twice  its  diameter,  with  a  simi- 
lar curve  and  rounded  ends. 
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If  we  are  to  have  the  miafortiiue  of  niuuldering 
'  away  while  still  olive,  it  is  little  consolation  to  know 
that  nature  attaches  a  touch  of  Iwauty  to  the  opera- 
tion, suggestive  of  forests  and  woixllantU  where  Hygeia 
proudly  reigns.  All  mould  is  a  tiling  of  beauty  under 
the  microscope.  The  next  cut  shows  our  foes,  the 
germs,  in  colonies. 


The  vuioni  sppeanuicM  of  colanisB  of  bacteria  uuilar  tlin  microicapB: 
a,  colony  a(  BbclIIui  lir)aetBClHit  pnniia  (l.ll-leriti):  A.  colany  at  B«illii> 
polflrifonDu  (Llliorlui);  e,  colooy  o(  BiKilliu  ntJiatiu  (LudviiU). 


We  are  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  attacks  of  these 
I  merciless  and  invisible  as^lants.  They  are  every- 
I  where,  always  ready  for  any  emergency.  They  need 
[  but  certain  conditions  or  a  suitable  soil  to  multiply 
I  by  millions  and  billions  in  a  few  hours. 

"  Indeed,"  says  one  uf  tho  sdmitistit,  "  they  increase  with 
sh  amniing  rnpiditv  tlint  tuikss  limited  by  wrii!  (>f  niitri- 
I .  iMnl  and  fuvorablo  cnvirnnment,  a  itingle  species  would  in 
\%  (ev  years  occupy  tlii>  earth's  surface  to  the  «xotiiwoa  of 
I  sll  other  life." 
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They  (renerally  increase  by  division.  For  inetance, 
each  microbe  of  a  certain  family  grows  aud  divides 
into  two,  grows  again  in  a  few  minutes,  a<^iu  divides, 
aud  30  on. 

■'  Al  tliis  rate,"  says  Professor  Cradle  (Chicago  Med.  Col- 
lege), "  a  single  germ  cad  produce  uver  fifteen  inilHons  of 
iU  owii  kiud  within  tweoty-foitr  hours.  More  astonishing, 
eveu,  seems  the  calculation  that  oue  of  these  microscopic 
itiniigs,  aome  forty  billion  of  which  cannot  weigh  over  one 
gmh],  miglit  grow  to  the  terrific  mass  of  800  tons  within 
three  days,  were  there  but  room  and  food  for  this  growth." 

Again,  germs  increase  in  the  human  body  exactly 
after  the  manner  of  yeast  in  a  fermenting  wort 
\Vliat«ver  number  is  required  for  a  specific  work 
springs  iutii  life.     As  they  say  in  the  Mikado:  "The 
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Dr.  MacFarland  says ;  — 

"  VVheu  the  cotnlitioDs  for  rapid  multiplication  are  no 
longer  good,  the  organism  (germ)  assumes  a  protective 
attitude,  and  develops  in  the  iuterior  amall  oval  eggs  or 
seeds  culled  spores. 

"  When  the  formation  of  such  a  spore  is  about  to  com- 
mence, a  small  lirigbt  point  appears  in  the  [wotuplum 
(germ)  and  increiLaes  in  site  until  its  diameter  is  nearly  or 
quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  bacteria.  ...  As  soon  as  the 
spore  arrives  at  perfection,  the  bacteris  seems  to  die  as  if  its 
vitality  were  exhausted  in  the  development  of  the  perraa- 
nent  form.  .  .  .  Spores  differ  from  the  bacteriii  in  that 
their  ca]»sulcrf  seem  to  pi-event  evaporation  and  to  enable 
tlietii  to  witliHtaud  drying." 

The.sQ  spores  or  seeds  thus  dried  may  live  indefi- 
nitely and  forever.  They  are  wafted  about  as  dust, 
awaiting  only  favoring  circumstances  to  enable  them 
to  resume  their  wonted  activity. 

The  process  of  segregating  and  examining  bacteria, 
hedged  in  as  it  is  with  many  difliculties,  is  also  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Of  course,  tlie  story  is  told  in 
all  works  on  bacteriology. 

There  have  been  various  theories  advanced  in  ex- 
planation of  just  Iiiiw  a  human  being  successfully 
resisti  the  microbes  of  disease,  and  a  great  amount 
of  research  has  been  devoted  to  this  phase  nf  bacteri- 
ology. Of  course  it  matt^Ts  little,  as  far  as  the  sub- 
ji'ct  ot  tlii-i  liiHik  is  concerned,  just  how  the  battle.'*  of 
the  germs  arc  f-uight.  It  is  chiefly  important  tii  know 
that  some  influeiico  in  sound  henlth  nctnally  jiro- 
tects  us  from  microhic  injury,  and  that  iimtection 
is  eutiri'ly  commensurate  with  end  jiroiwrtionate  to 
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the  amoiuit  of  reserve  strengtli  and  vitality  which  we 
possess. 

Some  scientists  have  advauced  the  theory  that  our 
defence  against  germ  foes  consists  of  antiseptic  mate- 
rial of  a  purely  inorganic  character  which  is  lodged 
in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  which  in  sound 
health  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  hordes  of  scav- 
engers which  intrude  where  they  have  no  legiti- 
mate husiuess.  Other  scientists  speak  of  certain 
micro-organisms  which  they  call  alexines,  and  which, 
according  to  their  theories,  have  the  power  of  secretr 
ing  certain  chemical  auhstauces  of  a  germicidal 
character. 

The  latest  researches  give  us  bacterial  news  of  an 
extremely  interesting  charauter,  in  that  Our  germi- 
cidal means  of  defence  lies  in  an  organized  body  of 
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the  real  contest  is  between  attacking  microbes,  armed 
with  (leaitly  poisons,  and  our  friends,  the  phi^ocytes, 
which  strive  to  overcome  them  and  thus  save  our 
lives.  It  is  a  marvellous  fact  that  these  battles  of 
the  genua  are  as  thoughtfully,  as  capably,  and  as 
strategically  conducted  as  are  the  wars  conducted  by 
man  against  man.  All  iutlammations  are  but  tlie 
visible  evidences  of  battles  iu  prepress.  Of  these,  our 
germ  defenders,  there  are  two  armies,  —  one  station- 
ary and  the  other  a  flying  squadron  called  "  free 
phagocytes." 

In  case  of  a  wound  open  to  the  air,  or  any  weak- 
ened condition  of  a  mucous  membrane  which  affords 
an  open  door  to  microbic  foes,  our  flying  squadron 
is  small  enough  and  quick  enough  to  overcome  any 
such  obstacle  as  bone  or  flesh  in  betaking  themselves 
in  all  haste  to  the  point  of  danger.  As  the  enemy 
enters,  the  battle  begins.  Each  particular  phagocyte, 
if  of  healthy  organization,  grasps,  envelops,  devours 
and  digests  each  particular  iuvader,  and,  as  in  all 
warfare,  the  stronger  wins. 

In  personal  appearance,  "flying  phagocytes"  are 
colorless  cellules,  with  the  power  of  contracting  and 
changing  form  as  they  slip  into  the  smallest  inter- 
cellular spaces.  The  following  cut  represents  them. 
Although  the  phagocytes  reside  principally  in  the 
blood  (white  corpuscles),  they  are  also  found  elsewhere, 
notebly  in  the  glands,  etc.  They  are  sUtioned  in 
immen.se  numbers  at  the  most  important  fortresses 
—  the  entrances  to  the  human  citedel,  the  ]>a.ssages 
of  the  throat  and  nose  —  where  they  intercept,  as  far 
as   possible,  all  enemies  organic   or  inorganic.     For 
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instnric.e,  in  case  of  diphtheria,  consumption,  or  other 
malignant  (iiaea-se  in  the  house,  the  germs  of  these 
diseases  are  often  found  in  the  mouths  of  individ- 
aals  who  otherwise  present  no  evidence  of  infection 
—  the  enemy  heing  able  to  get  no  farther  than  the 
precincts  of  the  outlying  guard  of  phagocytes. 
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frequent  battles  with  favorite  poisons,  and  that  they 
may  come  fresh  and  strong  to  the  rescue.' 

'  Dr.  Laumonipr  tliusapeaUaof  thf  leucocytes  iti  an  article  on  "Tha 
BlooJ,"  in  Lii  ilumlt  Slodcnie  :  "The  leuuoeytca  are  very  wDtitlTa 
to  tlieautiuii,  eveiiat  adiitaniw,  of  cerlaiii  ehainicil  iiiUgtaiinifa  J  .  .  . 
uinaiig  tb«  niOHt  energetic  are  the  '  toxins '  (poisons)  or  auUtancea 
secrcli'il  within  oar  orgsnisni  by  patliojjenit  niicrolies  [microbesof 
diiieaiir).  When  aiich  mierobiia  exist  iu  any  [wrt,  and  ttieir  (ireaeaca 
is  revealed  by  llie  jireseuce  of  '  toiloa '  carrinl  by  the  blood,  tba 
leiiL'ouyteit  move  toward  the  contamiuated  point  and  proceed  to  de- 
vour tlieui  by  FDvelupiug  the  bauteris  that  they  meet  in  tbeir  proto- 
plasm.  .  .  .  Hut  all  the  leucocylaa  do  not  >acl^eelk  in  thus  davouring 
their  prey  ;  a  certain  number  are  poiaoned  by  the  minrobian  toiilia, 
and  their  uccuiuu luted  bodjet  furm  pm.  When  the  leu I'ory tea  finally 
ancceed  in  destroying  the  pathoganic  bacteria,  tha  coiitaf^oui  or 
Tiruleiit  ninlady  i»  stayril.  the  invalid  ia  curril  ;  wben,  on  the  con- 
trary, tha  leuuncytet are  vunqnished  by  their  adversariea,  the  Dialady 
a]>reada  and  the  patient  is  in  peril  of  death.  Thia  procesa  of  pbag- 
ocytoHJu.  which  was  diacovenxl  only  a  short  time  ago,  it  ona  of  tlM 
most  curious  provesaeii  of  defence  in  our  organiim." 

Tin:  resonrces  of  nature  brouKbt  tu  bear  to  overcotne  the  iuvwioD 
ol  genus  of  disease,  are  described  by  Ur.  Sternberg  U  followa  :  — 

"ir  we  adds  small  quantity  of  cultured  fluid  containing  tha  baf- 
uria  of  putrefaction  to  llie  blood  of  an  animal,  withdrawn  from  the 
cireulatiun  and  niaintnined  in  a  culture-oten  at  blood  haat,  we  will 
find  that  these hn'teria  multiply  sbundnntly,  and  evidence  of  putre- 
factire  deRDtn position  will  soon  be  |ierceived.  But  if  wu  inject «  like 
quantity  of  tlie  winic  tluid  into  the  circulation  of  a  living  uiiinal. 
Dot  only  doeK  do  iDcremie  nnd  no  putrafui-tive  change  occur,,  but  Iha 
baclrria  iiitruduci.il  <|nickly  disappear,  and  at  the  end  of  on  hour  or 
two  the  must  careful  uiicroscopical  CKaminBtion  will  not  roveal  (be 
{maeni-e  ofasiugle  Imeterium.  .  .  .  The  writer  has  elsewhere  (1S81) 
Muggested  that  the  diMp|i«aninve  of  tha  bacteria  from  the  circulation 
in  theex|ieriuieiit  n'fi'rieil  to,  iniiy  be  effected  by  tha  white  corpuscles 
(leucocytes)  whii'h.  it  is  wi-11  known,  pick  np,  after  the  manner  of 
anudia;  any  partlt-lea,  organic  or  iiiarganic,  which  come  in  their  way. 
Anil  it  rujuires  nii  great  stretch  ofcredulity  to  believe  ihHt  they  may, 
like  the  iniurlur,  dift'^t  ami  assimilate  tlis  captured  hacterium,  thus 
putting  an  einl  to  tIi^  p^is-iibility  of  its  doing  h«rm. 

"  In  the  cuse  of  n  captured  pathogenic  organiiim  (germ  of  disaaas), 
ire  may  iuiagiac  that  when  captured  iu  this  way  it  may  aluira  a  lika 
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We  thus  see  that  in  every  disease  there  is  a  con- 
stant coutest  between  two  opposing  forces.  On  the 
one  side  we  must  reckon  with  the  number  and  viru- 
lence of  the  germs  which  gain  entrance  to  the  body, 
and  on  the  other  aide  with  the  degree  of  resistance 
possessed  by  the  body  to  throw  oS"  or  destroy  tbem. 

fnte,  if  the  captor  ia  not  panJyzed  b;  some  potent  poison  evolved  by 
it,  or  overnhcltncd  by  its  aaperiar  vigor  >tid  rapid  nmltipliotioL. 
Iti  llie  latter  evunt,  tbe  ictive  Mwer  of  our  conaervrtive  whil«  oor- 
pusole  would  lie  quickly  terminated,  and  its  protoplasm  would  serve 
as  fooil  for  the  cneiny.  It  U  evident  th«t  in  a  contest  of  this  kind 
tlip  balnndc  of  power  would  depend  u])on  the  vital  characleriatics  of 
the  invading  jiarasite  and  of  the  invaded  leiicncjle." 

Mr.  Mai:Farland,  in  "  Test  Book  U|Kin  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria," 
thus  speaks  of  pliagocytes:  — 

"  Observation  of  these  phenomena  (the  niovementa  of  phagocytic 
cells  in  the  human  IxhIv)  ia  not  difEcult.  If  a  HmatI  capillary  tnbe 
be  filU'd  ivith  sweet  oil  and  |iliteed  beneath  the  skin,  only  a  short 
IS  before  it  will  be  found  full  of  leucorytes.  .  ,  ,   If  the 
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In  other  words,  we  are  more  or  less  Busceptible  to 
disease  as  our  phagocytes  are  more  or  less  vigorous, 
and  as  throughout  all  uature,  the  battle  ends  with 
the  sun'ival  of  the  fittest.  At  what  a  fearful  cost  do 
we  weaken  our  phagocytes ! 

Like  other  organisms  our  phagocytes  or  leucocytes 
are  develo^wd  and  strengthened  hy  hygienic  processes. 
For  instance,  they  thrive  in  the  sunlight,  and  so  we 
should  court  the  sun.  They  strengthen  and  thrive  in 
pure  air  laden  with  its  proper  measure  ot  oxygen,  and 
so  we  should  insist  upon  pure  air  properly  oxygen- 
ated and  uncontaminated  with  sewer  gas,  tobacco 
smoke,  opium  smoke,  or  any  other  poisonous  sub- 
stance. The  proper  development  ot  the  phagocytes 
demands,  in  fact,  all  hygienic  conditions. 

Bacteriologists  have  experimented  with  such  accu- 
racy, that  in  case  of  animals  of  normal  condition  they 
can  approximately  tell  the  number  of  germ  foea  it 
takes  to  overcome  the  defenders.  Cheyne  in  1886 
reported  the  results  of  many  such  experiments.  For 
instance,  he  found  that  in  a  very  susceptible  animal 
the  introduction  of  a  single  bacillus  or  microbe  (they 
call  the  germs  by  too  many  different  names)  of  a 
very  virulent  type  would  produce  a  fatal  infection. 
lu  introducing  the  microbe  of  fowl  cholera  he  found 
that  the  fatal  dose  was  three  hundred  thousand  or 
more;  that  from  ten  thousand  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand caused  a  local  abscess,  showing  that  a  portion 
of  the  defending  ),'erms  were  overcome  ami  killed, 
and  that  an  iujet'tioii  of  less  than  ten  thousand  pro- 
duced no  apprecial)le  cH'ect.  In  case  of  germs  of 
putrefaction  (the  staphylococci)  it  re([uired  two  hun- 
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drt'd  and  twenty-five  millions  of  them  iutrodticed 
into  the  muscle  of  a  rabbit  to  cause  death;  nine  mil- 
lions to  onv  hundred  and  twenty-tive  millions  produc- 
m<I  only  a  local  abscess. 

Tlic  Kciciicu  of  health,  therefore,  is  to  study  and 
follow  principles  and  habits  of  living  which  iu  a 
fTfiienil  way  strengthen  and  exnlt  the  vitality  of  the 
aysleni,  and  which  at  thu  same  time  especially  pre- 
vent ciimiiic  atfectinns  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  air  passuj^es  and  stomach  —  those  gateways  into 
the  fnriresstts  of  the  body. 

We  should  thoroughly  understand  how  foul  air, 
improper  food,  impaired  nutrition,  and,  most  of  all 
causes,  a  poison  habit,  will  soon  reduce  the  resisting 
power  (if  ii  normally  healthy  organization,  and  create 
H  soil  favorable  to  the  development  of  disease  germs 
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aod  enfeebled,  the  guard  asleep,  the  enemy  takes 
{lossessioD. 

If  tlie  taking  of  poison  added  to  life  a  new  comfort 
or  a  new  source  of  strength,  the  human  family  might 
rightfully  grasp  the  habit  most  eagerly.  Even  if 
physical  transgressions  were  but  temporary  in  effect, 
one  might  still  easily  be  led  to  petty  transgressions 
in  the  hoix;  of  forgiveness  by  that  relentless  aven- 
ger —  outrage  nature.  But  when  one  comes  to  realize 
that  jietty  physical  licenses  but  till  the  soil  for  the 
orgies  of  the  germs  of  extermination,  and  that  every- 
thing counts  for  good  or  ill,  it  has  all  a  new  aspect. 
Disagreeable  as  is  the  idea  of  being  consumed  by  mi- 
crobes after  the  mortal  struggle  is  over,  it  is  still  more 
disagreeable  to  think  of  being  consumed  by  them  while 
still  alive  ;  and  worse  still,  before  the  allotted  time  of 
a  too  short  natural  existence  at  hest  It  is  a  state  of 
afifairs  not  to  be  tolerated  if  prevention  is  a  possibility. 
If  polluted  water  is  avoidable,  let  us  seek  pure  water ; 
if  vitiated  and  pestiferous  air  suffocates  our  respected 
vital  functions,  let  us  in  all  meekness  seek  pure  life- 
giving  air!  If  insidious  poison  slides  us  gently  and 
fascinatingly  into  the  pit  of  the  physically  unfit, 
scorned  of  nature,  and  man  himself,  farfewell  former 
tempter,  for  we  seek  the  best  of  earth ! 

The  man  is  glorious  who  can  defy  the  germs  of 
disease.  The  world  lives  for  liini.  Who  shall  meas- 
ure his  influence  01  hi.s  power  ?     Says  Emerson  ;  — 

"  Health  is  gixxl,  —  imwcr,  lifo  that  resists  diBcnao, 
poison,  and  ail  cimaiicB.  ...  A  t:ood  tree  that  ^rees  with 
the  soil  will  craw  in  spite  ui'  l>light  or  bug  or  pruning  or 
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neglect,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  all  weatliers  and  all  treat* 
iiieiiti^.  ,  .  .  All  succeasful  men  have  agreed  to  one 
thing  ;  they  were  causation iats.  They  believeU  that  things 
went  not  by  luck,  but  by  law;  that  there  was  not  a  weak 
or  a.  crackod  link  in  the  chain  that  joins  the  first  and  last 
of  things.  .  .  . 

"  For  iiurr.irmance  of  great  mark  it  needs  extraordinary 
hcnltli.  .  .  .  There  is  no  chance  in  resulta.  With  adults  as 
with  children,  one  cla!^  L'ntcr  cordially  into  tbe  game  and 
wliirl  with  tlie  wliiriing  world  ;  t)ie  others  Imve  cold  hands 
and  rt:itiiiin  bystanders,  or  are  only  dragged  by  the  liuinor 
anil  vivin'ity  of  those  who  can  carry  a  dead  weight.  The 
Unit  wealth  is  health.  Sickness  is  poor  spirited  and  cannot 
serve  ;  it  must  husband  its  resources  to  live.  But  health 
or  fiilnrsM  answers  its  own  needs  and  lins  to  spare,  runa 
over  and  inundates  the  neighborhood  and  creeks  of  other 
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tion  to  express  our  thought,  to  elect  our  waj,  but  to 
overcome  reBistancc  of  the  medium  and  material  in  every- 
thing wo  do." 

"  I  am  made  immortal, "  agnin  says  Emereou,  "  by  my 
poHSCHsion  of  incorruptible  goods.  ...  I  admire  great  men 
of  all  classes  who  stand  for  facta  and  thoughts.  ...  I  like 
a  muster  stantling  ou  legs  of  iron  .  .  .  loaded  with  advan- 
tages ;  ...  let  in  reason,  this  subtilizer  and  iiresistihle  up- 
wanl  force  into  our  thought ;  .  .  .  the  power  so  great  that 
the  potentate  is  nothing.  " 

And  yet  at  what  low  estimat*  is  human  life  valued  ? 
How  is  it  cursed  with  social  customs  of  our  own 
making ' 

The  new  discoveries  of  germs  have  added  little  to 
the  cure  of  disease.  The  germs  of  diphtheria  and 
malarial  fever  have  been  partially  baffled,  also  certain 
germs  that  affect  cattle.  New  discoveries  will  doubt- 
less be  made  which  will  enable  us  wholly  or  partially 
to  con(]uer  other  germs  of  destruction ;  but  nature's 
laws  and  nature's  great  princiide  of  the  "  survival  of 
the  fittest "  will  never  be  changed.  If  one  set  of 
germs  is  annihilated,  auutber  set  will  take  its  place 
that  will  ncconiidish  the  main  purpose.  Penalties  for 
violating  nature  will  never  bo  overcome.  The  dis- 
coveries of  modern  bacteriidogy  have  revolutionized 
tile  scien<'e  of  cure  in  making  known  the  causes, 
processes,  nod  effects  of  disease,  iiud  the  limitations  of 
man  in  its  tn'atnient.  Where  they  have  accomiilished 
their  greatest  ami  mnst  pmetifiil  work  is  in  the  pre- 
vention of  ilisi'iise.  in  which  the  new  century  will  he 
chiefly  engaged.  Ilen'lofrn-c  man  ha-s  only  known  a 
mysterious  invisible  niHuence  at  war  with  human  life. 
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which  beyuiiii  the  rules  of  hygiene  could  only  be 
treated  theoretically  or  from  chauce  observation.  In 
giving  precision  to  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease, 
the  bacteriologists  have  made  possible  the  employ- 
ment of  intelligent  and  efRcient  means  tor  its  preven- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  greatest  scoui^ 
of  the  universe  —  consumption  —  the  tragedy  of  "  bad 
air"  in  wliich  tobacco  plays  so  leading  a  rflle. 

Scientists  liver  the  entire  world  have  vainly  endeav- 
ori'il  (.<>  liiid  an  antidote  or  any  enemy  which  might 
di'stroy  these  germs  which  will  live  in  botli  heat  and 
cold  beyond  what  human  life  can  endure. ' 


■H  { 1304  ).  Dr.  Biggs  siiys  of  I'oiiiiuiniitiDD  :  "  Fram 
III)  irduoiiiii!  atniiilpniiil  .ill  uClior  rumiminicalile  and 
IS  Milk  inlo  iiiJ:i!;iiilH-iiii«'C  nin.n  ,:otii]>arfHl  «ith  thU 
■  lii-.illis  CKCiirriNi  li.iily  foroiii'n th  from  Asi.itip 
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Man,  like  a  ponduliim,  has  swayed  between  "the 
savage  who  bowls  and  chants  to  ward  off  evil  spirits, 
and  the  iagenu  who  carries  a  horsechestnut  in  his 
pocket  to  ward  off  rheumatlEin."  or  the  blind  fol- 
lower of  superstition  who  gropes  for  any  unknown 
poison  drug  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy  for  his 
infirmities.  We  have  lived  in  reckless  carelessness, 
contemptuous  of  physical  consequences,  and  when 
the  destroying  agent  appears  have  cringed  in  abject 
fear  and  helplessness. 

Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  in  an  address  before  the 
graduate  class  of  Yale  Medical  School  (1895),  says  on 
this  subject:  — 

"  Tliu  8ui>orBtitiou3  red  man  is  much  more  reasonable 
and  ]o(;lcal  in  his  procedures  fur  the  cure  of  disease,  con- 
cideritig  the  tivihziitlon  he  represents,  than  arc  large  num- 
bers of  whitn  folks  in  the  midst  of  highly  civilizeil  and 
cultured  ciimaiiuiiti(>s,  who  bow  ettll  at  the  sltars  of  sani- 
tary savagery,  cherisli  a  devotion  to  drugs  almost  pathetic, 
and  utterly  full  to  gmsp  the  siguiliaince  of  the  now  con- 
ceptions of  disease  whicli  huvo  at  last  ma<lo  of  medicine  an 

"  Itut  it  is  safi:  to  say  that  if  wc  were  ready  to  follow 
Buch  dictntk-'s  of  Bcieiice  in  muiitary  measures  as  ore  now  of 

rc<tmn'b  \m*  tciidfil  to  prevention  rntlier  than  cure  of  ilisi-nHe,  he 
oi^in  atntes  :  "Tli<'  knowliil^'f  we  now  hitve  of  the  cauiuktiau  of 
Ul»n;iilii>iB  nwki's  |Kft,silile  the  forniiilntbn  of  perfretly  oHicwiit 
means  fur  it"  pnvctili.m.  Of  thi-  iiifr-i-limis  discnsos.  it  in  witbout 
qnestion  .m.'of  thr  Pi.vi.-st  tu  ].iTv,.|it,  :iiul  vrlieii  tliomiiKhly  CKtaMishwl 
one  of  the  mcht  ciilli,-iilt  to  cup-.  "  Dr.  Lairtviii-e  Fink  thinks  that 
with  o:ir  [iTi'Wiil  knimli'ilai-  ««  lonlil  i-rinii'li-lrly  wiiw  ont  consnmp- 
ti<in  in  a  «in};li'  p'n.rr.thm.  n.Miiiu.  "  ^'>''f  half  tb<'  nu-vfy  «'hi<'Ii  is 
Lpin;;  s|H'riI  tti  th<'  iilin<'^t  iir>|K'l>"^.i  tn-k  o(  Hcurt'liint;  fi>r  it  !<]H'i'ific 
rnre  f»r  tiil<i'r.'ii1i<<i-i  iWoli'il  to  its  cxliTininHlioii,  the  aaconi[iliKh- 
nient  woiilil  hv  Mvurcil,  " 
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known  effii'Acy,  nc  could  secure  the  birthright  of  long  life 
til  a  larger  proportion  nf  thut  forty  per  cent  of  people 
who,  an  stnlisticd  show,  nre  now  deatined  to  perish  from 
prcvciiluUi'  iiifeetious  mnlii'lies.  .  .  . 

"  While  <iiir  si'ience  and  our  art  arc  now  steadily  grow- 
ing in  precision  nnd  iiisefuliiegs,  our  pnietical  nccon:i|ilish- 
itients  HIV  gri'iuly  limited  because  geULTid  enlighten ment 
regiu-iiiiig  ill?  things  of  the  body  has  not  kept  pace  with 

■■Diir  iK'vi- iiutlooks  in  preventive  measures  have  mad« 
it  |il:iin  that  11  vitv  wide  curtailment  of  sufferiug  and  a 
Ijin^'u  siuinjr  of  human  life  are  i.mssible  if  only  the  people 
can  have  iiii  elemcutiiry  knowledge  of  the  hiimat)  body, 
auil  iif  sui'h  simple  principles  of  iiygiene  that  they  may  be 
;i1>li'  111  gtiai'd  :ipiiust  iToinnion  forms  of  infection  and  against 
uu"Ili>Ii'si>uk'  uiip'k's  iif  life  which  uot  only  invite  infection 
.ilher  f..niis  of  ills.   ... 
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"  WImt,  now,  is  the  attitude  of  the  physicians  in  Die 
lij^ht  of  the  broader  and  more  exact  science  of  tivday  )  It 
tony  be  at  once  conceded  that  his  physical  presence  has 
mainly  lost  hia  old-time  pictureaqueness.  It  is  inevitable 
that  BB  soon  as  he  laid  aside  the  niysteriea  and  frictions  and 
siipuretitions  with  which  eretwhile  he  was  wont  to  invest 
his  cidlin^,  .  .  .  obliged  to  abandon  secret  remedies,  etc^ 
.  .  .  hia  claims  to  contidcuca  must  more  deRintelyredt  on  a 
subatautial  biisia.  ...  It  is  a  very  wide-eyed  generatioD 
ivhich  is  comin};  on  the  scene." 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edsou  says :  — 

"  It  would  seem  as  thonj^h  obstacles  bad  been  placed  in 
the  way  of  tnedtoal  science  which  all  of  the  force  of  man  is 
;>owcrlc8S  to  remove.  .  .  .  After  all  has  been  said,  it  must 
be  admitted  thnt  a.  proper  observance  of  the  rules  of  per- 
gonal and  public  hygiene  on  the  part  of  every  individual 
belonging  to  the  civilized  world,  wonld  do  more  to  eSbct  a 
reduction  of  the  death  rate,  and  prolong  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life,  than  any  discoveries  in  the  cure  of  diseases 
that  at  present  seem  within   the  bounds  of  possibility." 

Does  our  great  inventor  Tlionms  A.  Edison  go  too 
far  wlieii  he  says  :  — 

"The  doctor  of  the  future  will  give  no  medicine,  but 
will  interest  his  patients  in  the  cure  of  the  human  frame, 
indict,  and  in  the  cause  and  prevention  of  discuses.  Janr- 
gery.  diet,  nntiM>])ti<'s  —  these  three  arc  the  vital  things  of 
the  future  in  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. There  were  never  so  many  able,  active  miuils  at 
wi>rk  on  th<-  prohh-iux  of  disi-aw  as  nou',  and  all  their 
discovuriivs  aiv  tending:  U>  the  >iui|ilo  truth  —  that  you 
cannot   improve  on   luttmv."' 
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THE    THREE    KINDS    OF    IMMUNITY 

(0.\E    OF    WHICH    IS   A   CO SSIDK RATIOS    OF    lUHCNITY 
FROM    I'OISOX) 

WHKN  eicainining  the  subject  of  the  favorite 
poisniis,  the  question  of  immuuity  assumes 
pnrnmouut  importnuce.  Thereare,  indeed,  three  kinds 
of  imiittinity :  — 

First,  a  security  from  all  disease,  owing  to  sound 
health  or  the  proper  and  harmouioiis  working  of  the 
vitiil  machine. 

Si'cund,  an  immunity  from  the  Rerms  of  some 
spi-ciiil  disease,  such  as  measles,  smallpox,  etc. 
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human  iiiaiihine  is  so  constructed,  however,  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  its  stock  of  vital  energy  can  be  gradu- 
ally diverted  from  its  normal  duties  to  go  -to  the 
rescue  of  f:|iecial  functions  which  arc  in  danger  aud 
trouble,  as  by  the  invasion  of  poison.  This  forced 
assisUuiee  is  alwuys  at  the  expense  of  legitimate 
work,  and  normnl  functions  ait!,  so  to  speak,  cheated 
out  of  their  due.  It  is  like  time  and  strength  de- 
voted to  needless  illness,  which  is,  of  course,  lost  to 
regular  and  legitimate  work.  It  is  energy  diverted 
and  devoted  to  reparation  rather  thau  to  construc- 
tion, liy  long- con  tinned  habit,  this  abnormal  work 
of  fighting  poisons  becomes  fixed  —  a  second  nature. 
The  niaciiinery  of  the  body  has  gradually  set  up  new 
adjustments  and  relationships,  and  structural  changes 
have  also  come  about  to  conform,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  continued  adverse  circumstances.  The  chief  re- 
sources of  the  body  are  at  last  schooled  to  resist  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  —  poison.  In  the  meantime, 
and  on  accouut  of  neglect  and  overwork,  normal 
working  faculties  have  become  weaker  and  weaker. 
They  now,  of  course,  maiiufaL'ture  less  and  less  of  new 
vital  force,  and  as  they  lose  in  vigor,  the  poison  must 
Xm  increased  in  strength  in  oriler  to  fire  them  into 
action. 

With  the  inheritance  of  a  su]>erh  mat^hine,  able  to 
maintain  a  larye  fund  of  reserve  force,  the  inebriate 
may  sometimes  discipliiYe  his  abused  body  to  endure 
without  death  viry  large  quantities  of  his  favorite 
poison.  The  tcil);ic<'n  iucbriate  has  been  kni)wn  to 
smoke  fifty  ci^-.irL-l ics  ;i  day  and  manage  to  live;  the 
sot  has  swallowed  witli'iut  collapse  a  pint  of   pure 
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alcnhul.  and  the  tea  or  coffee  iuebriate  has  introduced 
intit  his  .system  a  tjiiart  of  his  distilled  stimulant,  and 
still  been  able  to  sleep;  the  arsenic  and  opium  ine- 
briate lias  Iteen  able  to  administer  to  himself  large 
quantities  of  his  special  drug  and  still  postpone  the 
grave. 

It  is  a  lioasted  but  false  immunity  and  at  the  cost 
of  what  ?  The  true  state  of  affairs  is  not  realized 
until  the  fiist^imary  poison  is  suddenly  withdrawn. 
The  iiiacliiue  is  then  found  to  be  out  of  gear.  The 
new  abnormal  adjustments  are  found  to  be  fixed  and 
erystalli/ed,  and  so  weak  in  power  that  without 
[iruviicatiiiii  of  imminent  danger,  which  the  poison' 
lias  suiipiied,  lliey  threaten  to  oollai>se  from  sheer 
(.'xliiiiistiori.  The  feeling  engendered  may  be  one  of 
fniii^\R'  vT  uf  niitiild  agony,  according  to  the  degree  of 
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only  fri)ui  puruly  hygienic  sources,  and  is  expended 
but  once.  Vital  force  is  never  the  product  o!  poisous. 
Neither  is  vital  force  manufactured  from  tonics  — 
iinother  name  for  poison.  Tonics  are  but  gay 
deceivers. 

"  A  food  introduces  force  from  without,"  says  Dr.  Hnig, 
"  a  stimulant  wierely  calla  out  force  already  in  the  body,  as 
tithletics  know;  .  .  .  for,  ouco  their  RdaI  reserves  have 
been  called,  nothing  is  left,  and  collapse  results. " 

Again  says  Dr.  Haig :  — 

"  Stimulation  is  nut  stiiiiigth  but  force  rendered  a  little 
more  quickly  available;  and  it  is  always  fulloired  (and 
must  be  ho)  by  au  exactly  corresponding  amount  of  depres- 
sion, when  the  force  used  up  ia  not  available  and  has  to  be 
replaced ;" 

and  replaced  by  hygienic  methods  just  Indicated. 

Lmmusitt  No.  1 
(Exciiiption  fn>n)  disvii-'e,  uwiii^  to  Boinid  constitution.) 

The  incalculable  importance  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  rvlalionship  nf  germs  to  the  poison  habit,  is 
dui^  to  the  fact  that  bacterial  parasites  attnck  only 
weakened  orgimisins,  and  thsil  the  chief  reason  for 
weakened  orgsini.^nis  is  the  poison  habit. 

Wo  hiivi;  sei'ii  Imw  we  arc  protected  friun  genus  of 
disease  bv  our  germs  of  defence.  In  the  economy  cf 
lite  what  is  more  iiuiMtrlant  than,  by  liygienic  means, 
to  keep  this  body-gnard,  upon  which  we  must  rely  to 
protect  ns,  in   the  btst  ]iossible  condition  of  health 
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and  activity  ?  There  is  110  intlueiice  so  potent  to 
devitalize  and  enfeeble  it  as  the  poisou  habiL  This 
habit  may  be  cuinpareil  to  an  iiuagmative  goverameut 
which  lias  tiie  pour  sense  to  persistently  spike  the 
guns  fif  its  own  army,  or  wilfully  paralyze  the 
C'fHciL'ncy  of  its  own  soldiers.  Many  experiments 
have  been  trieil  to  dL-monstrale  the  lielplessness  of 
pliajjocytes  wlit'n  fatigued  or  enfeebled  by  any  cause. 

Kxperinieuls  were  made  in  the  Hygienic  Institute 
of  the  I'niversity  of  l!ome  by  Alessi,  to  show  how 
animals  first  weakened  by  a  poison  were  rendered 
susceptible  to  germs  of  disease.  The  exj)eriments 
were  made  uimn  rats,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits.  The 
rats  wen;  confined  in  a  close  caj-e  with  [lerforat^d 
bottiioi,  and  set  over  a  place  infected  with  sewer  gas, 
sewer  j;as  bein;:  a  volatile  jimduct  ol  putrefaction. 

Dr.   Sternberg's  accoum  of   it  in  "Immunity  and 
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Nocanl  and  Itoiix  fonnil  by  experiment  thut  an  attennateil 
culture  of  tliu  unClirux  bacillus,  which  vetut  not  fatal  to 
guinea-pigs,  killed  these  animals  when  injected  into  the 
muiicles  of  tliu  thigh  after  tlicy  had  been  bruised  by  vio- 
lence. Aberin  also  found  that  white  rata,  which  are  not 
susceptible  to  -authrax,  became  infected  and  frequently 
died  if  tlicy  were  exhausted  previous  to  inoculation  by 
being  compelled  to  turn  a  revolving  wheel  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Pasteur  found  that  fowls,  which  like  white 
rats  liitvu  n  nLitural  imoiunity  against  atilhrux,  become 
infected  and  [lerish  if  they  are  eubjccted  to  artificial  re- 
frigeration alV'r  inoculation.  Cliauvcau  states  that  aheep 
which  have  ht-i-n  freely  bled  contract  antlirax  more  easily 
than  others.  Certain  anxstlietic  agents  have  also  been 
shown  to  jinxbice  similar  results.  Platania  communicated 
anthnix  to  imrnuno  animals,  dogs,  frogs,  pigeons,  in  bring- 
ing them  uniler  the  influence  of  curare,  chloral,  or  alcohol. 
...  In  man  clinical  experience  shows  that  those  who  are 
ad<licted  to  the  use  of  alcoliol  are  especially  liable  to  con- 
tract certain   infi'Ctious  diseases  —  [)neumonia,  eryaipelaa. 

Similar  csporiments  on  rtifferent  animal.s  and  with 
different  germs  of  disease  are  related  in  all  works  on 
bacteriology — all  demonstrating  the  superiiir  power 
of  re.sistance  in  a  Jifullhy  organism  over  one  weak- 
ened by  any  i,'an.«f'. 

It  scarcely  needii  the  sacrifice  of  poor  dumb  ani- 
mals Ui  di.'inoiis Irate  this  coniieclion  lietween  a  weak- 
ened pliysirul  condition  and  the  various  j;erms  of 
decay.  Oh«iTvalions  on  liiinian  life  illnstrate  it  on 
all  sides.  The  trained  athlete  laughs  at  catching  cold 
or  any  otln-r   jiestiferous   germ.     He   must  take  to 
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some  poison  or  live  under  some  unhygienic  condition 

before  tliat  degenerate  physical  state  of  being  is 
attainfit  ^vbich  opens  the  way  to  gctms  ot  destruc- 
tion. Any  normally  sound  person  may  scorn  disease. 
The  subject  of  disease  is  absolutely  foreipm  to  him 
except  as  it  may  claim  his  attention  thnxigh  pity  (or 
contempt)  for  the  physical  degenerates  all  about  him. 
ludfcd,  it  would  be  physically  impi>ssible  for  disease 
to  touch  liLiii.  He  can  defy  anil  laugh  at  it,  for  the 
rules  and  hiws  of  nature  are  absolutely  uncljange- 
idile  and  immut;d)le;  nature  caresses  the  physically 
just  with  all  her  wealth  of  advantages,  and  alone 
■scorns  and  removes  the  jihysically  unfit  l>efore  the 
allotted  lime  of  rijie  old  age.  Accident  may  over- 
come a  siiund  man,  n<>t  disease. 

It  is  llivrefiirn  (.■neouraging  iind  comforting  to  know 
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•'The  hostile  microbe  ia,  in  fact,  everywhere  —  nithin 
and  without  us.  .  .  .  When  protective  barriers  are  over* 
cotue,  the  micnihe  will  penetrate  t«  the  interior  of  tbe 
tissues,  nn<]  will  be  able  to  bring  oa  some  of  a  great 
variety  of  diseiiseB." 

Iiideeil,  the  conditions  being  known,  it  can  be  told 
almost  to  a  certainty  who  is  immune  or  not,  and  just 
how  much  it  requires  to  kill. 

Immunity  No.  2 

(Imnuuiity  from  yernis  of  some  upeeiul  disease.) 

We  are  told  just  liow  the  dreaded  microbes  of  dis- 
ease are  jjrasiied,  enveloped,  and  digested  by  the  germs 
of  defence  which  live  in  our  bodies,  and  of  which  we 
all  have  an  abundant  supply,  always  ready  and  in 
training,  if  only  these  microscopic  and  willing  slaves 
are  not  devitiilized  or  worn  out  by  fights  with  jire- 
vioiis  enemies.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  if  our 
germs  of  defence  once  succeed  in  conqneriug  certain 
sjjecies  of  invading  microbes  of  (testiferous  tendency, 
the  latter  spoiries  will,  as  a  rule,  never  again  invade 
tlie  same  lioily.  Seemingly  tliey  dare  not  return  to 
an  assault  if  ihcy  have  once  lost.  This  fact  was  first 
di-iicoveri'd  by  .kriiicr  hi  tlie  case  of  smallpox.  He 
weakened  a  culture  of  smalljiox  germs  by  introducing 
them  into  ihc  Iihiod  of  a  healthy  cow,  whose  "germs 
of  defence"  guvc  them  .so  royal  a  battle  that  there 
was  little  left  of  their  former  vl-jorous  constitutions. 
The  niilil  di.^ease  tht-y  did  sucrei'd  in  producing  was 
called  "cowpox."  ]!y  inocul.iting  a  human  bi'ing 
with  this  "  attenuated  virus  "  obtained  from  the  cow. 
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llic  hiiiiiiiii  <;eriii»)  uf  defence  could  easily  master 
them,  iiiui  these  defensive  genus  were  thereafter 
reiiiWred  nii>ru  invulnerable  to  all  that  particular 
family  of  invaders. 

I'listcur  wa!i  next  to  reaji  honors  by  similar  discov- 
erifs  regarding  chicken  cholera,  etc.  (1880),  showing 
that  animals  ci>iild  be  made  immune  against  certain 
infectiuus  diseases  by  a  like  process  of  administering 
to  llifoi  attenuated  virus,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
gcruiM  of  disease  once  piirtially  conquered  in  battle 
by  IJie  [iliagDiytes.  He  found  and  cultivated  the 
]iiirii!-iies  vvliich  pniduee  chicken  cholera,  and  discov- 
iTw!  that  they  became  attenuated  or  starved  after 
having  been  kejit  for  some  time  in  what  to  them 
were  uiiiiygii'iiic  conditions,  —  fresh  nir  and  sunlight, 
—  iiud  aj;:iiii  discovered  that  fowls  inoculated   with 
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sequeut  attacks.  Worse  than  all,  various  sets  of 
microbes  of  varying  degrees  of  endiiraQce  have  tli^ir 
separate  parts  to  pyrform  iu  the  progress  of  the  same 
disease. 

M.  Capitan,  in  the  Rfvue  Scientijiqne,  says  :  — 

"  Every  species,  every  race,  every  variety  of  microbe  ia 
charged  with  n  spccint  function;  the  diviaion  of  labor 
is  carried  among  tlieiu  to  its  extreme  liiuitg,  so  much  so 
that  in  atiy  cbtsmicnl  reaction  each  microbe  takes  its  part 
in  reproducing  the  process  at  different  stages." 

It  ia  qiiitfi  unfortunate,  that  as  yet  but  two 
antidotea  liave  hixn  found  for  conquering  virulent 
l>athogenic  germs,  —  the  anti-toxin  for  tlie  germ  of 
diphtheria,  and  quinine  for  the  germ  of  malarial 
fever.  What  tons  of  medicine  have  been  poured 
down  the  throats  of  afflicted  invalids  as  antidotal  to 
the  germs  of  consumption,  etc.,  and  which  have  been 
but  an  extra  bmJeu  to  bear!  We  will  care  little  for 
the  antidotes  for  germ  diseases  when  all  the  world 
learns  to  live  according  to  rules  of  hygiene.  When 
that  time  comes  wc  shall  be  troubled  no  more  with 
pestilential  germs. 
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HAPPINESS   AND   THE   CAPACITY   FOB  IT 

I  am  grojiing  fur  the  keys  of  the  Euaveulj'  bunuonies. 

WHimER. 
There  h  nii  iniitiiictive  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  poor 
liuiiianily  is  lii'ing  chfraleil  out  iif  ila  birlbright;  that  a  loving 
('[e;itur  iiLVLT  (IfsipHil  us  for  a  saU  ami  Korrowriil  career;  and 
nil  iii:iiiki[iil  are  busy  ntth  ihc.prolilem  bow  lo  liiiil  the  happi- 
iK-ss  Hhitli  IV,-  are  r.uisiiixis  was  iiiieuileJ  for  us,  but  which 
tliuii-s  our  ;^ia?i>.  —  Dr.  Kellogg. 

■Tislif,^,  ii.it.leatli 

Fur  which  we  [uiiil, 
iliiK  life  aiiil  fuller 
Tbat  we  want.  Texsison, 
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The  body  is  not  to  be  ignored.  It  is  to  be  carefully  watched 
and  tended,  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  friend.  —  Eitbtacs  Miles. 

We,  therefore,  who  live  to  tefornj  the  present  age  in  thia  re- 
speul  (poison  habit),  ore  stretchinji  our  powers  to  the  neit  to 
]iurify  it,  to  beuutify  it,  and  to  leatl  it  toward  that  millennial 
hn])pinc8s  and  bleasedncss  which  in  the  fulness  of  time  shall 
visit  even  the  earth,  making  it,  under  an  increasing  light  of 
knowledge,  a  garden  of  human  delight,  a  Paradise  regained.  — 
Sir  Bbsjamin  Ward  Richardson. 


THERE  is  a  heaven  on  earth  and  within  us  alj; 
or  rather,  it  was  30  intended.  Happiness  is  the 
natural  birthright  of  all  mankind,  and  of  all  earthly 
blessings  it  is  the  most  valuable  to  possess  or  confer. 
"  Happiness,"  says  Pope, "  is  our  being's  end  and  aim ; " 
and  yet  the  poor  unfortunate  sprite  called  happiness 
has  been  so  misunderstood  and  maltreated  by  the 
human  race,  that  it  hns  been  doubted  at  times  if 
the  Creator  intended  felicity  for  his  creatures  of  this 
world.  The  reputation  of  happiness,  indeed,  has  at 
times  been  so  steeped  in  disgrace,  that  for  ages  whole 
generations  of  people,  with  best  intentions,  repmhated 
it  and  worshipped  sorrow.  To  them  true  happiness 
was  to  be  found  only  in  another  existence,  and  in 
order  to  def^crve  it  they  must  scorn  in  this  world  the 
mocking,  iridesLTUt,  dreaming  thing  called  by  that 
name,  as  but  something  that  entrapped  to  deliver  to 
the  evil  one. 

The  most  unfortunate  error  lay  in  mistaking  a 
spurious,  illegitimate,  counterfeit  happiness,  induced 
by  artificial  means,  for  the  genuine  ble.ssing.  These 
people  of  old  accepted  and  endorsed  ihe  unhygienic 
sins  of  life,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  general  poison 
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habit  of  the  people,  and  natumlly  believed  that  man 
is  by  nature  vile  and  that  the  body  is  chiefly  com- 
compnsed  of  sin  and  corruption.  Happiness  to  them 
was  largely  a  manufactured  article  of  doubtful  ingre- 
dients and  conducive  o(  sin.  Both  man  and  nature  to 
them  were  uuder  a  shadow.  The  linuian  body  to  them 
was  but  something  to  neglect  and  dif  dain  with  becom- 
ing liiiuiiliatiun  and  gloom,  Tlie  religion  of  health  to 
ihem  was  a  closed  book.  They  did  not  know  that 
hi?altli  is  harmony,  strength,  action,  accomplishment, 
virtue,  hope,  and  joy;  that  health  culture  is  an  edu- 
catiiiii  n(  all  dur  power,"?  for  the  capacity  to  accom- 
plish best  wfirk  as  well  as  to  enjoy  life;  that  with 
a  nmrc  miiscinus  reeoj;nition  of  value.s  in  the  fields  of 
thought  ami  arcion,  life  ever  increases  in  splendor  and 
glury   U'  him   wlm  livi's  hygieni<;ally ;  they  did   not 
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detuned,  being  chiefly  the  outcome  of  unnatural  condi- 
tions. AVe  have  attempted  to  explain  just  how  the 
poisuii  habit  dc<;eDerates  and  benumbs  all  faculties  for 
tiiitural  pleasures,  requiring  ever  stronger  excitants  to 
fire  them  into  action.  Like  the  palsied  piilnte  which 
no  longer  enjoys  natural  foods,  excepting  when  spiced, 
decayed,  or  otherwise  vitiated,  palsied  capacities  in 
general  call  for  the  abnormal  and*Unnatural  to  arouse 
tht-m,  ns  gambling,  killing,  etc.  The  natural  instinct 
calls  for  pleasures  which  benefit  only ;  the  vitiated 
instinct  calls  tor  what  destroys  or  degrades  only. 
Genuine  happiness  is  lasting,  vivifying,  and  ennob- 
ling ;  illegitimate  happiness  is  short,  wastiug,  de- 
vitalizing, and  demoralizing. 

For  centuries  the  rational  joy  of  living  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  understood  except  for  the  little 
lime  in  Greece  and  Home.  For  ages  the  physical 
(including  mental)  structure  of  man  was  scarcely 
comprehended,  and  even  to-day  physiology,  the  sci- 
ence of  life,  and  (xsychology,  the  relatinn  of  mind  to 
body,  are  the  least  tauyht  of  all  the  sciences.  How- 
ever, as  Felix  Oswald  says  :  — 

"This  worship  uf  [iliy-'iciil  sorrow  in  tlio  morning  of  the 
tiew  light,  ciisii]iiiciira  liku  tlio  BjwctR'M  of  the  nisilit ;  the 
n«ng  of  thi^  sun  of  thn  now  touliiry  sciittt'r.i  the  mist; 
nature  ia  coming'  to  he  our  studv  auii  our  guide.  From  it 
ne  ahati  learn  lliu  le^Hon  of  on1i-r.  and  from  it  wo  ahall 
gather  the  flowrrn  of  hiimiiri  .[..y  of  wliirrh  the  Mtems  and 
roota  shall  l>e  Lhu  law^  of  iiiitiiri',*' 

and  from  it  a  new  and  happy  rnw  of  men  will  be  de- 
veloped, of  wiiich  the  great  Creator  will  have  better 
reason  to  be  proud. 
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The  more  one  studies  natural  laws,  the  more  evi- 
dence one  Gads  that  nature  lifts  harmony  and  fe- 
licity everywhere  for  its  dominant  principle.  After 
the  hours  of  sleeping,  a  langhiiig  morning  sun  rises 
to  greet  an  expression  of  happiness  from  all  animate 
and  inanimate  nature,  —  save  that  of  man.  The  air 
vibrates  with  the  chirping  and  humming  of  the  tribes 
of  the  air ;  the  redfireast  and  the  lark  pour  out  a  wel- 
eonie  in  the  wildest  abandon  of  joyous  melody;  the 
deni;cens  of  the  sea  and  land  gambol  and  sport,  swing 
and  dance  in  gay  exul>orance  of  life.  In  the  glisten  of 
the  dew,  and  with  happy  smiles,  flowers  open  their 
petals  to  tlic  sunshine,  while  leaves  and  waters  and 
air  diiiii'inj;ly  vibrate  to  the  ]ileasiiig  song  of  life. 
\atuR'  celebrates  in  a  veritable  festival  of  play  and 
sunn.     l!nl  lift  the  veil,  and  nature  undefiled  is  bar- 
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most  refined  and  complicated  of  all  physical  struc- 
tures, suitable  to  great  capacities  and  possibilities,  but 
at  tlie  some  time,  creative  power,  liberty  of  develop- 
ment, subject  ouly  to  natural  law.  It  is  only  in  the 
abuse  of  that  power  that  man  physically  has  proved 
the  greatest  failure  of  all  animal  creation.  Notwith- 
standing his  superb  triumphs  over  inanimate  nature, 
he  has  by  unhygienic  habits  forfeited  his  capacity  for 
happiness.  Man  would  probably  have  been  happier 
stripped  of  his  power,  when  power  is  easy  to  abuse. 
The  abuse  and  misuse  of  {>ower  seems  to  be  the  chief 
causi;  for  the  iiihnrmonies  of  human  life.  Instead  of 
constantgrowth  and  evolution  in  advance,  human  life 
has  by  aluiost  constant  abuse  been  largely  an  evolu- 
tion iu  reverse. 

The  problem  of  happiness  can  scarcely  be  solved 
without  a  proper  understHnding  of  what  it  consists 
pliysiolngicolly.  What  are  the  discordant  notes 
which  have  spoiled  man's  song  of  life  I  What  is  the 
new  philosophy  of  happiness  ? 

The  student  of  happiness  must  leam  how  much 
our  happiness  as  well  as  our  clmnicter  depends  upon 
sound  health.  He  will  find  that  there  is  no  lasting 
unhappincss  with  snund  health,  and  no  real  happi- 
ness without  it.  He  will  find  that  upon  the  integrity, 
not  only  of  cerebral  cells  but  of  every  cell  in  the 
human  system.  Iiaiipine.-is  depends.  He  will  find 
that  every  feeling  of  eomfort  or  discomfort,  high 
spirits  or  low  spirit.",  hope  or  despair,  cowardice  or 
bravery,  dei)end.s  cbietly  upon  active  nutrition  of  the 
tissues,  strength  of  heart-beats,  vigor  of  nerves,  in 
fact,   upon    the   harmonious   working   of  the   entire 
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litiiiiaii  iiistriiiiioiit,  Ru  interdependent  and  intricate 
of  cfinstrm-iinn. 

WliaC  liajipiness  is  physiologically  is  very  simple, 
—  ivl:iting  directly  to  a  cell  and  a  ner\-e.  This  cell, 
of  wliicli  the  body  is  com[K)fed  of  millions,  has  a 
iliiulilc  labor  tn  perfiinii  — that  of  pathering  force  and 
that  111'  expL'iuliiig  it.  It  gathers  force  by  nourish- 
iiifiit  (ilitaiiied  from  food  avA  air.  The  nerve,  of 
whiL'li  tliore  are  also  millions  in  the  system,  guides 
thi'  fipi'raiions  of  the  cell  and  reports  it,  like  any  well- 
re;;nlated  tek'graiih  sy.-^tom. 

An  extiTiinl  ngfiit,  —  a  sound,  a  light,  an  idea, — 
excites  tlie  action  of  n  nfrve  and  a  cell,  which  nervous 
and  cellular  eNin'iuliiurc  calls  fur  an  immediate  re- 
pair. This  jiroduivs  a  movement  —  a  vibration  aa  on 
a   sDiuiilin.u'   biiard.      As    Professor    William    James 
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a  perceptiou  of  favorable  vital  movements.  To  enjoy 
is  to  feel  one's  self  gaining  iu  favorable  conditions. 
To  suffer,  is  to  feel  one's  self  losing  in  favorable  condi- 
tions. The  greater  one's  slock  of  physical  force,  the 
greater  may  be  the  expenditure.  The  greatest  happi- 
ness consists  in  the  vibration  of  intense  expenditures 
supplied  with  equally  intense  reparation.  Just  here 
one  may  appreciate  tlie  morality  of  happiness. 

FouillS,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Darwin  among  others, 
explain  it  scientifically.  Not  only  is  there  a  con- 
nection between  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  vi- 
tality, but  this  connection  ia  imperatively  established 
as  a  necessity  of  evolution.  Pleasure  is  a  feeling 
which  we  seek  to  retain;  pain,  to  keep  out.  Nor- 
mally, what  is  plensant  is  beneficial;  what  is  painful 
is  injurious.  "  If  we  could  imagine  beings  to  have 
ever  been  created  by  any  sport  of  nature  whose  pleas- 
ure was  connected  with  injurious  actions  and  their 
pains  with  useful  ones,  they  must  have  died  out 
because  of  the  vice  in  their  constitutions."  Whole  na- 
tions have  already  almost  died  out  from  the  couuter- 
feit  pleasures  of  tlie  pt>ison  habit,  as  we  all  know. 
We  also  know  that  immoral  men  as  well  as  degener- 
ate nations  are  ihe  unlinppiest.  Trampled  soil  is  not 
calculated  to  grow  perfection. 

According  to  Darwin's  iirinciples,  the  essential 
condition  of  the  proper  development  of  life  through 
ages,  is  that  agreeable  acts  be  also  on  the  whole  fa- 
vorable to  development.  Tliis  is  a  mechanical  neces- 
sity. It  may  he  snid,  rnileed,  that  happiness  is  the 
spontaneous  product  uf  betiltli,  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance of  physical  functifui  producing  despondency. 
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Depression  is  the  kind  danger  bell  that  nature  rings 
as  a  warning,  and  its  message  tells  oftenest  of  vital 
expenditures  beyond  normal  power  of  reparation. 

Mr.  Schneider  is  about  ready  to  believe  that  nature 
is  never  mistaken  when  its  rules  are  unbroken :  — 

"III  the  normal  condition,"  eays  be,  "the  feelings  al- 
ways tend  to  tlieir  true  end  ;  errors  originate  only  in  the 
ui'irbid  conJitions  ingmfled  upon  nature  by  civilization. 
With  the  natural  and  healthy  man  the  feelings  are  healthy. 
Practical  right  and  good  conduct  are  dependent  on  health 
of  the  body." 

"  Abnormal  relations  appear,"  says  Fouill^,  "  chiefly 
among  cultivated  men,  particularly  among  those  who  are 
diseased  by  their  own  fault  or  by  that  of  ancestors." 

Hai)piness,  then,  is  simply  the  result  of  the  har- 
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to  enjoy.  Sleep  is  profound  and  agreeable,  and  wak- 
ing hours  of  rest  are  reposeful  and  blissful.  Ennui, 
disquietude,  nervousness,  unhappiness,  indicate  more 
or  less  physical  bankruptcy,  more  expenditure  than 
the  cells  are  able  to  afford.  Such  condition  indicates 
impaired  machinery,  of  which  the  nerves,  the  tele- 
•jrapliic  outfit,  tell  a  mournful  or  angry  tale.  It  means 
that  the  delicate  structure  of  our  machinery  is  being 
worn  and  weakened.  It  is  an  expression  of  exhaus- 
tion of  the  sensitive  tissue  which  supplies  natural 
force,  and  which  may  be  brought  about  by  unhygienic 
cause.  Everything  that  tends  to  harass  or  antf^onize, 
expends  reserve  force  extravagantly.  The  abnormal 
stimulation  of  poison  is  the  chief  cause  of  tissue 
degeneration. 

This  power  of  easy  transformation  into  living  en- 
ergy, is  the  simple  ])hysiology  of  happiness.  The 
easy  transformation  into  living  energy  dejiends  largely 
upon  the  proper  and  easy  working  order  of  the  entire 
body-machine. 

Life  is  always  movement.  When  anything  ani- 
mate ceases  to  vibrate,  or,  as  a  pendulum  ceases  to 
move  according  to  nature's  equilibrium  of  expendi- 
ture and  supply,  it  withers  and  dies.  Habit  or  con- 
duct is  good  which  tends  to  increase  the  permanent 
quality  and  fulness  of  life.  It  is  bad  when  it  exerts 
a  contrary  influence ;  and  the  evolution  of  conduct 
which  lengthens  life,  broadens  and  deepens  it,  glori- 
fies it  and  rendors  it  bappy. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  mental  action.  One  nor- 
mally abhors  a  sentiment  or  an  action  which  is  mean, 
sinful,   or   unwholesome.     Unwholesome   sentiments 
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vitiate  a  high  staDdard  of  deportment  Anything  un- 
wholesome to  the  mind  or  body  gives  no  renl  pleasure. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  worthy  thought  or  action  ele- 
vates the  standard  of  life  and  produces  the  greatest 
happines.«. 

ThfTo  should  be  a  new  book  written  on  the  moral- 
ity of  happiness,  for  the  benefit  of  a  greater  wor- 
ship for  niitiiral  law  (divine  law)  which  is  bound  to 
ainie. 

We  hiivc  now  liKated  that  ephemeral  spirit  called 
liiippiui'ss  in  so  smnll  a  thin>;  a«  a  cell,  but  must  re- 
membi'V  that  the  budy-mnchine  is  an  intricate  and 
wondi'rful  tliinj;  niaile  to  supply  many  needs.  Were 
mans  desia-.-!  and  nei-ds  h'ss  ambitious,  the  human 
UK'i'luKiistii  nii;.iht  haw  been  K-s.s  complicated,  like 
that    111"   ihi'  fisli  or  worm;    hut  having  been  made 
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education,  nor  religion,  aa  far  as  that  laughing  fairy 
called  happine.is  is  concerned. 

Tout  latae ; 


H^lan !  '■ 

The  author  hearaed  with  joy  at  the  futile  thought 
of  having  discovered  happiness  and  entrapped  it  in  — 
work-  Eureka !  The  most  precious  of  earthly  jewels 
was  found  [  The  hand  of  the  worker  is  aloue  strong 
enough  to  draw  up  the  bucket  from  the  deep  well  of 
pleasure.  Work,  and  hard  work,  the  promotor  of  the 
circulation,  is  the  richest  source  of  happiness.  One 
must  know  how  to  work  to  know  how  to  play.  In 
work  we  have  the  benefit  of  physical  activity  and  the 
satiNfaction  of  acquisition.  The  busy  man  trains  his 
powers  to  ever  greater  usefulness,  and  has  no  time  to 
won^'  and  in-t.  The  moments  which  hang  heavily 
on  the  hands  of  the  idle,  pass  quickly  when  well 
employed. 

"  To  be  happy  reijnires  little,  and  he  who  is  happy 
is  a  king,"  says  the  pretty  little  German  song.  All 
may  work  a  little!     All  may  lie  kings! 

Further  investigation,  however,  into  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  revealed  tlie  fact  that  this  discovery 
that  work  insures  happiness  was  not  original,  but 
has  iK-en  much  exploiti.'d  by  philosophers  — to  be 
afterwards  moilifii'd  in  inipnrlance. 

Carlyle  declared  that  the  gosju-l  of  happiness  was 
the  gosjiel  of  work.  "'  lili'ssed  is  the  true  worker," 
says  he,  "the  creative  man,  gn^at  heiirtod,  cluiir 
seeing,  lover  of  light  and  not  of  darkneBS,  of  order 
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and  not  of  chaos,  of  truth,  of  justice,  and  withal 
of  labor." 

Matthew  Arnold  declared  that  happiness  is  the  re- 
ward and  result  of  labor,  courage,  and  veracitr.  And 
yet  poor  Carlyle,  who  had  all  three,  was  the  most 
miserable  of  men.  A  friend  of  his  said,  "He  is 
stretched  always  upon  some  invisible  rack." 

Carlyle  thus  wrote  to  Emerson  of  himself :  "  The 
background  of  my  being  is  blackest  darkness." 
This  reminds  one  of  that  recalcitrant  oipin  before 
mention  Bd. 

Cailyle  afterwards  qualified  his  theory  relating  to 
happiness  and  work  thus :  — 

"  We  aru  liure  tn  carry  forward  the  work  which  the 
eternal  Mukcr  has  designed,  and  that  man  is  blessed,  if  not 
li;i|iiiy,  wlio  faithfully  takes  his  part  in  that  work." 
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ing  to  some  objective  aim,  be  it  either  in  the  intoreet 
of  self  or  family  or  the  service  of  humanity. 
Said  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson :  — 

"  Wc  thiok  the  pleasure  of  life  ia  Id  receiving  sensations 
— a  most  .  .  .  limitod  idea.  The  maiu  pleasures  of  life 
come  through  expression  rather  than  impresaion.  It  is 
more  pleasant  to  paint  a  picture  than  to  look  at  it,  —  to 
sing  rather  than  to  hoar  singing.  Snpplied  with  every 
conceivable  means  of  gratification,  a  human  being  soon  ex- 
hausts the  pleasure  of  having  things,  but  given  right 
avenues  to  employ  his  energies,  he  never  exhausts  the 
pleasure  of  doing  things.  The  receiving  power  of  an  or- 
ganism ia  not  so  great  as  its  giving  power.  Expression  is 
greater  than  impression.  We  fondly  imagine  that  it  is 
Iwtter  to  have  things  than  do  them, — an  error  carried 
to  its  natural  height  whnn  the  Shah  of  Persia  gazed  in 
wonder  at  English  ladies  and  gentlemen  dancing.  'Can 
they  not  hire  persoMs  to  do  it  for  them  ] '  he  said.  He  sup- 
posed that  to  look  at  dancing  was  more  pleasurable  than 
to  dance.  He  was  wrong.  Acting  under  this  mistake  we 
seek  to  avoid  work  and  look  down  upon  the  worker. 

"  We  all  know  the  delight  which  every  skilled  pro- 
fessional takes  in  his  own  performance,  and  the  distress 
and  disease  which  follow  those  who  do  not  work  at  all." 

The  happiest  person  is  one  who  first  possesses  a 
sound  and  easy  working  vital  machine,  and  next,  the 
broad  vision  of  the  common  good,  as  an  incentive  to 
work. 

Paley  gives  us  to  understand  that  liappinesa  is 
evenly  divided  among  the  social  strata  of  mankind; 
that  the  luxurious  no  more  enjoy  their  dainties  than 
the  peasant  his  bread  and  cheese;  that  the  idle  and 
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rich  become  fastidious  and  languid  in  enjoyment,  jet 
miserable  without  the  excitement  of  continual  emo- 
tional gratificcition,  which  becomes  indifferent  when 
liabitual ;  the  organs  cannot  hold  on  to  them  but 
a  short  time,  when  they  decay.  Those,  whose  pro- 
fessed I'ursHit  is  pleasure,  with  no  restraints  of  fortune 
nor  scruples  of  conscience,  are  restless,  with  a  passion 
for  variety.  Much  of  their  time  is  vacant  and  irk- 
some. He  also  reminds  us  that  the  superiority  of 
rank  yields  no  satisfaction  save  over  those  with  whom 
we  immediately  compare  ourselves.  The  shepherd 
does  not  especially  eujoy  his  rank  over  the  dog;  the 
farmer  over  the  shepherd  ;  the  lord  over  the  farmer; 
iii>r  the  King  over  the  loixl.  The  pleasures  of  ambi- 
tion an-  common  to  all  conditions.  He  tells  us  what 
do  not  especially  iu  themselves  coufer  happiness, — 
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Herbert  Spencer  would  inaugurate  a  new  school 
in  the  philosophy  of  happiciGss.  He  considers  that 
happiuess  .and  morality  owe  much  to  science;  that 
truth  of  every  kind  is  moral ;  that  happiness  is  a 
teat  of  duty  —  a  measure  of  moral  obligation. 

Happiness  should  be  sought  as  a  duty  to  others  for 
the  benefit  of  self,  and  for  self  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Happiness  should  be  a  means,  a  chief  end. 
Without  good  conscience,  good  conduct,  there  is  no 
happiness. 

Basselas  found  that  law  and  order  constitute  hap- 
piness. It  will  be  remembered  in  the  story  that 
l^isselas  was  a  yonng  and  reigning  prince  who,  dis- 
guised, left  his  kingdom  to  wander  about  the  world 
and  study  the  habits  of  all  conditions  of  men,  in 
order  to  solve  tlie  problem  of  happiness  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  people.  It  runs  as  follows  in  the  extremely 
interesting  account  of  his  experiences :  — 

"  KasBelaB  joined  the  young  men,  youth  being  the  time 
of  happiness.  To  suuh  aocieties  he  was  readily  admitted ; 
bnt  a  fev  days  brought  liiin  back  weary  and  disguHted. 
Their  mirth  was  without  imager,  their  laughter  without 
motive;  their  pleasures  were  gcost  anil  Bcusunl.  hi  which 
the  mind  had  no  pari;  tlieir  conduct  was  at  once  wild  and 
mean  ;  they  lau^'hed  at  order  and  law  ;  the  frown  of  power 
dejected  and  the  eya  of  wisdom  ahaKJictl  them.  .  .  . 
'  Ha^ipiness,'  said  he,  '  must  hi:  something  solid  and  per- 
manent, without  fear  and  without  uncertainty.' " 

Sir  John  Lubbock  imhlished  a  book  called  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Life,"  which  had  an  enormous  sale  in 
England, —  all  going  to  show  that  the  English  peo- 
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plo  are  anxiously  groping  for  the  "  keys  of  the  liar- 
monies  ; "  and  no  wonder,  when  it  is  said  that  "  Meny 
England "  once  so-called,  is  now  taking  even  her 
pleasures  sadly. 

Sir  John  is  naturally  pleased  with  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  "  happiness  of  duty,"  but  wishes  more 
were  said  upon  the  "duty  of  happiness,"  to  which 
theme  liu  devotes  a  chapter. 

The  chapter.  "  A  song  of  books,"  is  an  exuberance 
of  joy  over  the  pleasures  of  reading.  The  quotations 
are  also  delightful,  of  which  we  must  here  insert  two 
or  three. 

'■  I  li;ivu  fricndB,"  said  Petrnrth,  "  whoae  society  ia 
cxtreiiuly  agreeable  to  mc ;  they  are  i>f  nil  ages  and  of 
evvry  tvniijiry.  Tlioy  have  distiiiKUialicd  tliemsolves  both 
in  tlif  -iiliirnt  and  in  tlie  field,  and  obtained  liii,'li  honore 
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"  He  that  loreth  a  book,"  says  liiuac  Barrow,  "  will  Dever 
want  a  faithful  friend,  a  wholesome  counsellor,  a  cheerful 
companion,  mi  efTeutual  comforter.  By  study,  by  reading, 
by  thinking,  Dno  may  iuiiocenlly  divert  and  pleawintly  en- 
tertain himself,  as  in  all  weathers,  bo  in  all  fortunes." 

"  If  the  cnittiia  of  the  workl  weie  laid  at  my  feet  in  ex- 
change for  my  love  of  roadinj^,  I  would  spurn  them  all," 
siiid  F^nelon. 

"  Imagine,"  eays  Aiken,  "  that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to 
call  ii|)  tlie  ehudowa  of  the  greatest  and  wiaeat  men  that  ever 
existed,  and  ol)lige  them  to  conrertie  with  ub  on  the  meet 
interesting  topics,  —  what  an  inestimable  privilege  should 
wi'  tliiuk  it !  How  superior  to  all  common  enjoyments  I 
But  in  a  well-furaished  library  we  in  fact  possess  this 
power.  Wo  can  qiicstioti  Xiriiophon  and  Cfesar  on  their 
campaigns  ;  make  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  plead  before 
us ;  join  in  the  audiences  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  re- 
ccivo  demonstrations  from  Euclid  and  Newton.  In  books 
we  have  the  choicest  thoughts  io  their  best  dress." 

Sir  John  gives  us  a  list  of  carefully  chosen  books, 
which  so  whet  the  iiu'Dtal  appetite  that  one  wishes  to 
immediatelv  abandon  even  the  glories  of  the  earth,  the 
companionship  of  delightful  living  friends,  the  excite- 
ments of  travel,  the  pursuits  of  engaging  avocations, 
to  get  to  a  quiet  comor  and  for  the  time  live  iD  them. 

But,  then,  ala,s !  Sir  John,  on  the  snbject  of  happi- 
ness,—  like  nearly  all  philosophers,  rulers,  statesmen, 
historians,  and  divines,  —  treats  the  very  essence  of  it 
with  the  lightest  touch  of  a  feather.  They  all  foi^t 
that  to  appreciate  and  vnyiy  reading,  like  other  occu- 
pations, requires  a  human  mechanism  conducted  on 
principles  of  law  and  order,  in  which  the  eyesight  is 
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sharp,  llie  plK>t(.><^]>hic  sensitive  plate  of  the  brain  is 
in  coiiditiuii  to  receive  sharp  and  lasting  impreasions, 
aiid  pliysiciil  endurance  is  8upporte<l  by  an  adequate 
supply  nf  vitiil  force  which  may  warrant  a  generous 
expendituie.  In  the  garden  of  thought,  clear  and 
iinfatiguod  iierception  may  alone  cull  the  choicest 
iiowers. 

Olhi'i-  siiari'htrs  for  happiness  tliiuk  they  have 
cntntpjifd  Lhf  glitleriiig  fairy  through  emancipa- 
tiiiii   of  [111'   hcrctuforu   unnoticed  and  bad  habit  of 


Aiirl  lin-akiu;^  up  iim-'*  n-sl 
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exhausting  their  vitality.  A  change  of  work  is  com- 
parative rest,  in  that  it  relieves  one  set  of  functions 
while  others  are  in  use. 

In  speaking  of  nervousness,  however,  one  must  not 
misunilerstand  tlie  expression,  "  I  am  nervous."  If  a 
nen-e  reports  accurately,  it  shows  that  it  is  at  least 
in  a  fair  condition  of  health,  and  that  it  but  reports  a 
disordered  state  of  a  cell  which  is  being  worn  upon 
by  expenditures  greater  than  its  insufficient  force  can 
meet  Every  expression  of  pleasure  or  pain  must 
necessarily  come  through  the  medium  of  nerves. 
When  the  nerves  themselves  are  degraded  or  impo- 
tent, as  often  induced  by  combats  with  poisons  too 
strong  for  them  to  bear,  there  is  simply  little  or  no 
report  at  alt.  Pliysiologically  speaking,  if  there  is 
feeling  at  all,  one  could  more  correctly  say ;  "  I  am 
cellular  or  cellulous,"  than  "  I  am  nervous," 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  books  have 
been  writti-n  on  this  suhjet't  of  worry,  and  numer- 
ous anti-worrj'  clubs  have  boen  formed  about  the 
country.  A  philanthropic  man  of  Vermont  was  so 
pleased  with  an  admirable  book  written  on  the 
subject  callfd  "  Menticulture,"  by  Horace  Fletcher, 
that  lie  ordered  two  tliousiind  of  them,  one  of  which 
he  presented  to  cat'ti  liouscliuld  of  his  town,  as  an 
experiment  fi.ir  promoting  the  f^encnil  happiness  of  tlie 
people. 

Kach  habit  uf  either  worrying  or  self-poiaoning 
develops  the  other.  In  mlier  words,  haraascil  cells 
and  nerves  luail  to  worry,  and  the  bad  habit  of 
worrj'ing  and  wearing  "ut  iiarticular  wets  of  cells 
and  nerves  leads  to  a  desiri*  for  artificial  stimulants. 
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A  simple  cure  for  the  merely  bad  habit  of  worry  is 
given  in  Mr.  Fletclier's  book.  He  gives  us  to  undet^ 
stand  that  worry  confers  no  benefit,  but  ratberia  like 
a  poison  in  breaking  up  one's  sleep,  one's  rest,  one's 
beauty,  one's  happiness,  one's  power;  that  when  we 
come  to  think  of  it,  instead  of  casting  off  worry  with 
an  easy  graci?,  we  rather  embrace  any  annoying  idea, 
and  worry  about  it;  not  only  embrace  it,  and  encour- 
a<:o  it.  but  coddle  it  and  sometimes  luxuriate  in  it; 
tliat  if  some  real  misfortune  aiTives,  the  power  to  cir- 
cumvent it  is  partially  lost  by  the  debilitating  habit 
of  worry;  that  when  worry  is  cast  away,  nervousness 
wliilo  singing  or  s]'eakini;  before  assemblies  disappears; 
and  i)lh(!r  habits  being  hygienic,  insomnia  is  cured  by 
this  abandonment  of  worry:  — 
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cankerous  worms.  Anger  aud  worry  are  as  much  parasites 
ii-i  are  the  ciinkcroiis  worms  that  attack  plaots.  The  iotel- 
ligent  horticiiltiirJBt  knows  that  the  worms  are  parasites, 
jiicks  them  ofT  his  plants  and  throws  them  away  too  fur  to 
return.  The  intelligent  meiiticulturiat  of  the  future  will 
treat  anger  aD<l  worry  in  the  same  intelligent  n 


Worms  Rnd  insects  oF  destruction  do  not  attack 
sound  trees,  and  parasitical  germs  of  worry  do  not 
gnaw  sound  consi  itutioiis ;  however,  scarcely  one  is 
sound,  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  suggestions  for  checking 
loose  worry  habits  are  very  helpful. 

My  first  suggestion  for  anti-worry  and  restful  sleep 
would  be,  first:  no  drug  or  other  unsanitary'  habit; 
second,  simply  empty  the  brain  of  thoughts,  and, 
mind  you,  without  effort.  Effort  is  inimical  to  rest. 
Tliird,  if  we  do  ag  well  as  we  can  for  others,  why 
worry  ?  Worrying  but  handicaps  our  faculties  to 
do  as  well  as  vc  mvjht  for  others. 

Mr.  Flett^her's  very  cliaruiing  and  clever  definition 
of  happiness  is  iis  follows :  — 

"  True  liapjiincHs  is  tbo  evidence  and  fruit  of  conscious 
unefnlneSH ;  ami  quarantine  agaiust  obstructions  to  norm.il, 
altruistic  energy  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  happiness." 

It  is  delightful  to  notice  how  all  who  take  to 
physical  culture  and  attain  normal  conditions  seem 
to  enjoy  doing  their  U'st  for  others. 

The  Key  to  Hapj-lnews  (-Fwrt/ifr  Considered) 

As  "  the  plant  of  humnn  happiness  like  the  palm 
grows  from  inward   outward,"  the  first  requisite  of 
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felicity  i^  sounil  healtli.  That  the  senses  may  be 
jilert  to  the  cuilliisa  yifts  the  Creator  has  offered  His 
living  creatures,  the  linmaii  mechaiiisDi  must  be  in  . 
oi'der,  the  siniply  uf  vital  force  must  be  equal  t« 
CxpeiiJiture,  reserve  furce  must  be  ready  for  emer- 
i;i'iK-ies,  slee])  must  lie  profimnd  and  recuperative. 
This  world  is  made  for  houlth  and  happiness,  and  the 
niij^erics  nf  lite  result  from  defiance  of  nature's 
l;iws.  lluuian  life  is  ii  ffjilendid  campaign,  and  what 
Tiiiturally  follows  lieatthfiil  jietivitics  of  body  and 
mind  is  deli;,'lit  in  work,  creation,  acquisition,  ambi- 
tion, and  hojx-.  What  befalls  us  in  life  is  but  the 
nature  nf  uiirselves.  Whom  one  meets  in  life  is 
oiuAs  srlf.     As  Liiiian  AVhitinj;  tells  us:  — 
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upOD  that  conscinusness,  as  may  be  realized  by  com- 
paring the  pleasure  taken  in  external  affairs  when 
in  sound  health  or  when  depressed  with  illness. 
To  one  the  earth  is  a  paradise,  full  of  meaning  and 
beauty  ;  to  another,  a  dull  and  barren  desert. 

"  Xo  Iliad  is  so  well  ofT,"  says  Schopenhauer,  "  as  that 
which  requirp*  few  imports  or  none  at  all;  ao  tho  ha|ipicst 
riiau  is  one  who  has  eiiouf^h  in  his  own  inner  wealth,  and 
asks  little  or  nothing  from  outside  for  his  maintenance. 
For  imports  are  expensive  things,  reveal  dependence,  entail 
danger,  ociMuinu  trouble,  and  when  all  is  xaid  and  done  are 
ft  poor  substitute  for  liome  produce.  No  man  ought  to 
expect  much  from  others  or,  in  general,  from  the  external 
world.  What  oim  huiuan  being  can  Im  to  another  is  not 
a  very  great  deal ;  in  t)iH  end  every  one  stands  alone,  and 
the  important  thing  is,  irho  it  is  tliut  stands  alone.  .  .  . 
FiLte  is  cruet  and  mankind  pitiable  ^  .  .  .  a  man  wlio  is 
rich  in  himself  is  like  a  bright,  warm,  happy  room  at 
Cliristmastide,  while  without  are  tho  frost  and  snow  of  a 
December  uight." 

We  are  told  of  the  happiness  of  .Joseph  Priestley, 
who  declared  that  ho  was  born  hajipy  and  had  always 
remained  so,  notwithstanding  many  vici.ssitudes  of 
fortunes  that  would  have  crushed  others. 

"He  tost  hiH  mother  in  child  life;  left  hh  liome  to  live 
with  an  aunt  whose  powers  of  gloom  would  Imvc  soured 
tlio  lives  of  most  niortiit.s ;  iis  a  preacher  ho  was  tossed 
about  penniless  from  ]ml|iit  to  pulpit,  owing  to  ecclcaias- 
tioal  thporiea  not  popularly  endorsed  ;  turned  teacher,  to  Ije 
first  petted  by  a  nohleman,  and  nest  timied  off  without 
explanation  ;  he  made  one  of  tlie  grandest  diKCoveries  of 
the   century,  and  saw  it  accredited  to  another   man,  to 
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whom  III!  Iiaii  confidingly  commiinicaled  it;  he  was  8i»- 
pcct'.'d  of  Gjiiipntliy  with  children  of  liberty,  nnd  under  tbe 
vm])<eaiicc  «i  a  [>ricst,  beuame  the  victim  uf  an  ignomut 
mob  wliidi  biiriK^il  his  houBO  and  all  his  valuable  papers; 
.  .  .  esfii|itHl  barely  with  hifi  life,  went  to  London,  where 
lie  uas  uliligod  to  htili:  from  ciiinity.  and  (criielest  cut  uf 
:ill  I  \v:iM  disowned  by,  and  cast  out  of,  tbe  learned  sociirty 
JK'  biul  helped  to  immortal izo.  At  hiHt,  driven  in  old  nge 
fniiii  liis  native  country,  he  went  U>  a  foreign  and  distnut 
l:iiiil,  lived  happily,  fi.ryavc  every  one,  nnd  died  in  perfect 

\Vliitlii'r  iit;l]t  i>r  wrong  in  his  philosophy,  Joseph 
I'rJi'siU-y's  icjjs  aiiit  u  on  science  were  evidently  perfect. 
Ill'  was  physically  in  tune  with  nature.  He  enjoyed 
tin;  simple  bicatli  (if  life,  he  onjnyeil  nature,  he  en- 
juy.-d  lii^  wiirk,  and  he  enjoyed  /u„ix,l/,  all  of  which 
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where  deBcribed.  Our  hero  of  the  cell  is  not  only 
Buccessful  in  popular  favor,  but  his  honest  condi- 
tions render  tiim  successful  in  the  various  affairs 
of  lite. 

A  word  about  the  power  of  appreciation.  This 
want  of  appreciation  is  marked  when  the  young  man 
of  any  poison  habit  almost  invariably  insists  that 
he  is  not  caring  to  live  to  a  great  age,  —  prefers 
to  enjoy  life  for  a  shorter  time.  The  world  seen 
througli  a  spyglass  in  which  the  lenses  are  blurred 
and  cracked  cannot  of  course  be  expected  to  look 
its  best. 

We  should  be  taught  the  science  of  lite  in  order  to 
more  fully  duvelop  an  appreciation  of  it.  We  need 
more  of  those  "  whose  intellects,  like  crystal  mirrors, 
are  brilliantly  sensitive  of  all  objects  about  them,  not 
convex  or  concave,  —  distorting  all  proportions,  —  nor 
clouded  nor  twisted,  —  to  garble  truths." 

'  Matthew  Arnold  especially  counsels  us  to  acquire 
the  power  that  builds  up  life ;  "  the  power  of  conduct, 
the  power  of  inu?llect  and  knowledge,  the  power  of 
beauty,  and  the  power  of  .'social  life  and  manners." 

Man  likes  to  feel  his  power.  From  every  point  of 
view,  power,  properly  used,  brings  happiness.  In  the 
power  of  siici^e.'isful  acquirement,  man  has  derived 
his  keenest  pleasure.  The  satisfaction  of  accomplished 
duty  is  miigniticent.  It  is  a  compliment  to  sound 
sense,  sound  jiidi,'nient,  sound  health.  Power  confers 
the  privilege  of  benefits.  Power  is  inspiring  and 
ennobling  —  imt  the  misused  [Kiwer  of  a  savage  or  a 
brute  who  wnuiuls  or  destroys  in  the  nnme  of  "sport" 
what  is  at  iiis   mercy,  or  in  the  name  of  "  war"  for 
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SL'ltisb  or  savdge  purpose,  but  tlie  power  that  adds  to 
the  liiipjniiet^s  nud  welfare  of  umnkiDd  and  the  leaser 
triK's  of  earili. 

And  sdcii'ty  worships  him  that  has  power.  Society 
is  (iiily  htT"  worsliip,  as  Carlyle  and  Einersoa  both 
declnif .  All  hail,  lii'iot's  !  —  not  destroyers  and  con- 
NiuinTs,  but  thu  savers  of  mankind  and  the  producers. 
Tht.-  world  nxpands  and  grows  through  your  success- 
ful i'll'orls  !  Your  work  nourishes  and  feeds,  and  your 
iiilhii'iit'e  spreads  like  waves  on  the  ocean.  Is  that 
inthii'iitr  small?  So  is  the  seed  of  a  Hower  or  tree. 
It  rL'ciiiin's  hut  the  spark  of  an  idoa  to  set  the  world 
atlauit.-,  fur  the  sounding  Kuard  of  society  is  very 
ri'sniiaut.  Sniiiu  mie  has  said  that  a  bad  idea  can  de- 
nmriili/f  a  I'ountry,  break  up  a  univfi-se,  and  astound 
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every  circumstance  of  the  day  recalls  an  anecdotft  of  them. 
The  search  after  the  great  men  is  the  dream  of  youth,  aud 
the  most  serious  occupation  of  manhood.  .  .  .  Certain  men 
affect  U8  as  rich  possibilities,  but  helpless  to  themselvea 
and  to  their  times  —  the  sport  perhaps  of  some  instinct 
that  rules  in  the  air ;  they  do  not  s{)eak  our  want.  But 
the  great  are  near  ;  we  know  them  hy  sight.  ...  A  aonnd 
apple  produces  seed, — a  hybrid  does  not,  .  .  .  Is  a  man 
in  his  place,  he  is  constructive,  fertile,  magnetic.  .  ,  . 
People  delight  in  a  man.  .  .  .  Hero  is  a  head  and  a  trunk ; 
what  a  front ;  what  eyes ;  .  ■  .  the  whole  carriage  heroio 
with  equal  inwani  force  to  guide  the  great  machine.  .  .  . 
True  genius  will  not  impoverish,  but  will  liberate  and  add 


And  then  best  of  all  it  is  so  easy  to  be  a  hero.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  feel  that  it  requires  great  talent 
or  genius  or  circumstance  to  make  a  hero.  The  power 
oE  good  would  be  enormous  if  every  one  contributed  a 
tiny  seed  of  wholesome  thought  to  checkmate  evils,  a 
feather's  weight  in  the  right  direction.  He  whgae 
acquaintance  confers  only  wliat  is  beneficial  is  a  hero ; 
he  who  battles  against  any  evil  tendency  is  a  hei"o, 
for  men  may  fight  like  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle  and 
shout  for  flag  aud  freedom  and  yet  cringe  and  wilt 
before  a  silly  fashinit  or  a  popular  prejudice  that  may 
eventually  blast  the  life,  the  honor,  and  glory  of  a 
nation. 

This  quality  calhid  talent  or  genius  is  really  little 
more  than  genuine  exuberant  health,  which  thinks 
calmly  ami  arts  judieiously  :  aud  as  for  accomplish- 
ment—  a  thing  is  half  done  when  begun. 
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The  Couxtehfeit  and  Illegitimate  Happiness  of 

Poison 

The  human  race  not  having  yet  learned  the  true 
s(!cret  of  happiness,  nutwithstandiiig  the  veist  amount 
nl'  theury  vn  the  subject,  and  finding  itself  full  of 
cniiui,  full  of  aches,  pains,  and  misery  as  a  result  of 
its  own  and  many  generations  of  physical  law- 
brt'aking,  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
niaiiufarture  artificially  a  counterfeit  happiness,  by 
tlic  siimu  tactics  tliat  first  stole  its  genuine  happiness 
away.  Tliis  is  tlie  cliicf  reason  for  taking  all  the 
braLii-i)liiiiniliiiir  and  nerve-exciting  drugs  which 
huiUMH  LLiycnuity  can  discover  or  compound.  Never  in 
the  history  nf  niaukind  has  llierc  been  such  a  demand 
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This  endless  and  universal  craving  for  means  to 
pay  the  debts  of  profligacy  has  well-nigh  plunged  the 
human  race  into  vital  bankruptcy,  and  generation 
after  generation  is  cheated  of  its  birthright — happi- 
ness. The  human  race  is  degraded,  civilization  is  re- 
tarded, and  good  government  is  impaired.  We  need 
not  only  what  makes  us  live,  but  what  makes  us 
want  to  live.  "While  we  live  let  us  live,"  is  the 
admirable  motto  o(  the  sensualist;  only  let  us  not 
bb  mistaken  about  the  manner  of  getting  the  best 
of  it.  Let  us  fully  realize  that  there  is  no  such 
ecstasy,  no  such  stimulant,  no  such  tranquillity  as 
that  given  by  sinmd  liealth ;  that  there  is  no  such 
poem  of  existence  as  living  close  to  nature. 

Considering  tlic  amount  of  poison  that  is  taken 
daily  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  all  of  which 
supplies  an  unnatyral  felicity  to  be  followed  by  cer- 
tain sorrow,  a  universal  pliysical  degeneracy,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  in  this  famine  of  real  felicity  men  are 
unrestful,  reckle.=s,  hopeless,  melancholy  — sometimes 
stranded,  generally  rebellious,  and  ready  to  follow  any 
unscrupulous  leader  who  promises  relief. 

The  kind  of  happinees  which  poison  brings  is  also 
most  unsati.sfactiiry,  even  without  considering  the  de- 
pression wliich  always  follows  unnatural  stimulation 
or  the  miseries  of  advanced  stages  of  inebriety,  or  tlie 
bitterness  wliich  follnws  disrespect  and  neglect  given 
sinking  ships.  The  man  of  the  poison  habit  in  so- 
calleil  moderation  is  always  a  pendulum  l)Otween  over- 
excitement  and  <h'pression,  and  the  feverisli  jdeasun-s 
of  inebriety  in  110  way  compare  with  the  rich  exal- 
tations of   sound  health.      Drugged  sleep  is  a  poor 
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exchiiiige  for  natural  sleep;  nervous  excitement  for 
natural  entlmsiasm.  The  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  may 
adil  a  certain  liveliness  ;  it  may  transpose  a  poor  joke 
iiitii  suiueiliiiig  amusing,  or  kindle  the  commonplace 
into  a  sort  of  wit ;  it  may  galvaniiie  the  physically 
un^i^nuiut  or  mentally  stupid  into  something  like  the 
j!>Minini*  blessing.  l!ut  sound  health  needs  no  medi- 
cim^  ttir  the  sake  of  feeling  comforUible  or  happy. 
The  health  aristocrat  is  strong  and  joyous  as  a  matter 
of  eoursi.'. 

This  illegitimate  and  counterfeit  happiness  of  the 
drugs  itratls  only  to  evil,  ^  to  sensuality,  brutality, 
impiuenoy,  crime,  diseasi',  iu.sanity.  It  is  this  counter- 
ft.'it  hiq'iiiiiess.  tliis  low,  baso,  and  unwholesome  liap- 
lijiifr^s.  !li;U  has  turned  renl  liapiuiiess  into  decay,  the 
;ui  felicity  into  "all. 
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verse  (translated  by  Whinfield)  with  which  Omar 
Khayyam  opens  his  qualrainB:  — 

"  We  Bojoum  here  for  one  short  dny  or  two, 
And  all  the  gum  we  get  ie  grief  and  w(ie; 
And  then,  leaving;  life's  protiknit  alt  unsolved 
And  harassed  by  regrets,  we  have  to  go." 

Or  in  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  version  of  the  Deva's 
Song  to  Prince  SJddfirtha :  — 

"  We  arc  the  voices  of  the  wandering  wind. 
Which  moiin  for  rest,  and  rest  can  never  find; 
Lo  !  as  the  wind  ia,  so  is  mortal  life  — 
A  niuan,  a  sigh,  a  sob,  a  storm,  a  strife.'' 

In  Germanic  and  Celtic  worka  of  literatnre,  one 
also  finds  many  of  these  pessimistic,  maudlin  doctrines. 
The  root  of  other  doctrines  springs  also  from  indul- 
gence in  the  illegitimate  happiness  of  drugs,  from 
whence  mortal  man  finding  no  happiness  in  life  such 
as  he  has  it,  seeks  his  spurious  liappiness  in  anything 
not  already  possessed,  and  in  the  suppression  of  per- 
sonal exertion. 

"Let  us,"  says  Emerson,  "with  auger  and  plumb- 
line  bore  an  artesian  well  througli  our  theories  and 
pierce  to  the  core  of  things."  With  the  impressive 
laws  of  nature  as  a  guide,  religionists  of  the  new  cen- 
tury will  overcome  the  evils  of  existence  rather  by 
looking  at  thein  deliberately  and  cahaly,  taking  their 
measure  and  boldly  attackinji  them.  Happines,-<  here 
below,  and  dest:rvedly  hereafter,  will  entail  freedom 
from  unworthy  physiciil  entangling  alliances. 

The  study  of  the  philanthropist,  the  statesman,  the 
churcliman,  the  educator,  tlic  parent  of  tlie  new  cen- 
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tiiry  will  lie  —  liealth.  As  is  said  in  the  Herald  of  the 
Gohiin  Aije  (Eng.),  "  We  will  study  life  and  know  it, 
itnd  knowing,  love  it,  and  loving,  live  for  it,"  We 
sIkiH  know  if  the  human  system  can  be  poisoned  and 
I'scapt'  degenuracy ;  it  one  can  drink  of  corruption  and 
remain  pure ;  if  one  can  be  corrupt  and  happy. 

If  poisons  conferred  any  real  happiness  on  man- 
kind; if  tlipy  made  life  merrier;  if  they  lifted  the 
clouds  of  evt'n  tlie  little  worries,  and  forgiving 
nature  kindly  repaired  the  damaj,-!.' ;  or  if  their  partial 
paralysis  i!ns(ieuded  sadness  or  misery  without  adding 
tcj  it  in  tlie  ajrgregate,  we  should  all  hail  poison  as 
somothin;,'  beneficent  indeed.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
natur*'  can  be  commanded  only  by  its  laws,  and  it 
is  inimii-al  I"  Nature's  laws  to  take  poison;  if  the 
tiikiiv-;  "f  piiisou  jiladdeus  but  to  wither  and  destroy; 
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"  It  has  been  said  that  moderate  tlnsea  of  alcohol  etira- 
iilate  work  into  greater  activity  and  make  life  happier  aud 
hrighter.  My  experience  since  I  became  a  total  abstainer 
has  been  eiai:tly  opposite.  I  have  a  greater  command  over 
auy  powers  I  possess.  I  can  make  use  of  them  when  I 
please.  When  I  call  upon  them  they  answer,  and  I  need 
nut  wait  for  them  to  bu  in  the  humor.  It  is  all  the  diSercuce 
between  a  machine  well  oiled  and  one  which  has  some- 
thing among  the  wheels  wliich  catches  and  retards  the 
movement  at  unexpected  times.  As  to  pleasure  in  life,  it 
has  also  been  increased.  I  enjoy  nature,  books,  and  men 
more  than  I  did ;  and  my  previous  enjoyment  of  them 
was  not  small.  Those  attacks  of  depreswon  which  oorae  to 
every  man  at  times,  who  tivts  too  nedentary  a  life,  rarely 
visit  me  now,  and  when  depression  comes  from  any  trouble, 
I  can  overcome  it  far  more  quickly  than  before.  The  fact 
is,  alcohol  even  in  the  stnull  quantities  I  took  it,  while  it 
did  not  seem  to  injure  health,  injured  the  fineness  of  that 
physical  bahince  which  means  a  state  of  health  in  which 
all  the  world  is  pleasant.  ...  I  appeal  to  the  young  and 
to  the  old  to  try  abstinence  for  the  very  reasons  they  now 
use  alcohol,  —  in  order  to  increase  their  power  to  work 
and  their  enjoymeut  of  life.  .  .  .  Alcohol  slowly  corrupts 
and  certainly  retards  the  activity  of  the  brain  .  .  .  and 
tiie  older  men  who  cannot  enjoy  leisure  because  they  have 
a  Dumber  of  slight  ailments  which  do  not  allow  them  per- 
fect health,  or  which  keep  them  in  over  excitement  or  over 
ilepresaion,  let  them  try  —  though  it  will  need  a  stru^le 
—  whether  the  total  abandonment  of  alcohol  (and  all 
other  poisons  as  well,  Ed.)  will  not  lessen  ell  their  ail- 
ments and  restore  a  butter  temper  to  the  bwly  ;  for  the 
body  with  alcohol  in  it  ia  like  a  house  with  an  irritable 
man  in  it." 
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Iti  Srrihiiir's  Magazine,  T*t.  Richardson  speaks  of  I 
what  has  been  coneklered  one  of  the  least  harmfal  of  \ 
the  poisons —  tea  :  — 

"  Tlie  alkaloid  (theine)  in  tu.i,  following  the  rule  of  all 
agents  which  stimulate,  cnuses  0.  short  anil  slight  felicity. 
It  causes  a  large  number  of  peraoDB  a  long  and  severe  sad- 
ness. There  are  ranny  who  never  know  rt  day  of  felicity 
owing  to  this  one  destroying  cause.  In  our  poorest  dis- 
tricts among  the  poor  women  .  .  .  the  misery  incident  to 
their  lot  is  doubled  by  this  one  agent. 

"Tliere  is  another  agent  more  detemiinato  in  its  effects 
and  contrasts  than  tea,  and  that  '\s  wine,  t  am  a  total 
abstainer,  but  I  am  nn  honest  obaprver  also  ;  and  I  confirm 
from  direct  observation  the  old  saying  that  '  Wine  maketh 
glad  the  heart  of  man.'  If  it  did  this  and  no  more,  I 
should  say  let  the  fL-licity  of  the  wine  remain  in  tb« 
world.  Wine,  like  the  alkaloid  in  the  toa,  relaxes,  lets 
loose  the  ehannela  of  the  blood  ;  -  -  ■  but  here,  aloa !  ia 
the  mb. 

'■  The  whole  of  the  narcotic  series  of  substances,  in  the 
use  of  which  human  beings  indulge  in  order  to  seeiire 
felicity,  cornea  under  the  same  cotulemnation  aa  the  two  last 
named  agents.  They  differ  somewhat  in  mode  of  action, 
for  they  stupefy,  and  by  that  means  produce  a  negative 
condition,  which  is  not  pleasure  but  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  bo  an  abolition  or  BUspensiou  of  misery.  Thia 
were  to  gome  extent  cicusuble,  if  uot  rpasonable,  did  the 
quiet  end  in  these  negatives.  But  it  does  not;  it  Ib  tcA- 
lowed  by  a  depression,  whieh,  leas  acute,  is  more  prolonged 
than  that  which  follows  the  excitement  of  atcoholio  stima- 
lation.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  narcotic  suluitances  which 
producHS  the  suspension  of  anxiety,  or.  ns  it  is  said, 
soothes  irritability  .  .  .  and  in  time  leaves  in  many  pep* 
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sons  long  depression  coupled  with  an  appetite  for  renewed 
indulgence,  which  becomes  one  of  the  most  intense  .  .  . 
and  morbid  of  passions. 

"  The  confirnied  smoker  who  can  stand  out  against  the 
indirect  effects,  whoso  taste  foi''  food  snd  whose  digestive 
endurance  is  comparatively  little  injured,  is  kept,  during 
the  whole  time  lie  indulges  in  the  liabit,  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pension. He  does  not  eiijoj  felicity,  but  for  a  time  experi- 
ences a  relief  from  infelicity.  .  .  .  The  world  would  be 
happier  if  tobacco  were  unknown  or  unemployed. 

"The  habitual  use  of  opium  for  the  desire  of  felicity  is 
of  the  same  erroneous  character.  The  opium  taker  tells  us 
of  certain  dreams  and  phantasies  which  are  for  the  moment 
felicitous  wanderings  of  the  mind.  I  have  visited  the  opium 
den  to  see  the  effects,  and  whatever  the  dream  may  be  sub- 
jectively, it  presents  to  the  observer  no  signs  of  felicity. 
The  expression  of  the  opium  smoker  is  oue  of  restless  and 
intense  anxiety.  Ilia  eyes  are  joyless;  his  features  con- 
torted ;  his  skin  palid  or  dark ;  his  pulse  slow  and  labor- 
ing, bis  brpathing  lm^l  and  heavy,  .  .  .  then  he  falls 
into  dejection,  which  deepens  and  deepens,  until  the  desire 
to  return  to  the  cause  of  the  dejection  is  too  overpowering 
to  be  resisted.  .  .  .  From  the  use  of  such  an  agent  .  .  . 
there  can  be  no  result  of  felicity.  There  could  soou  be 
produced  by  an  extension  of  the  use  a  madder  world  than 
now  exists  and  more  miserable;  a  happier  one,  never! 
And  this  saying,  according  to  my  kuowlcdgo,  extends  to 
all  narcotic  substanccst.  There  arc  some,  like  methylic 
ether  and  nitrous  oxide  ^as,  which  pro<luco  infinitely  mure 
refined  felicity  than  those  I  Lave  named,  but  in  the  end  the 
results  are  the  same." 

Let  ns  read  a  Frenchman's  view  of  happiness  and 
alcohol,  as  quoted  from  Lf  Fiijaro  of  May,  1S99  :  — 
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"  When  you  tell  drinkers  that  they  are  shortening  their 

lives,  Ihey  answer  you  readily,  'Short  and  sweet.'  .  .  . 
ItutliLT  is  his  motto,  and  he  should  wear  it  on  his  fore- 
head, '  Short  and  sonr.' 

"  The  i>roof  is,  that  in  every  country  the  Dumber  of 
aiiioi'lea  inercascs  with  the  consuniptiou  of  alcohol.  The 
proof  is  the  same  in  rcgani  to  insanity.  From  1861  to 
ISC'),  14,tlS3  lunatics  entered  the  public  aeyluuiB  of 
Fnuice.  Twenty  years  after,  more  than  57,000  were 
entered  in  the  Hamo  space  of  time.  On  the  T^isten  of 
thi?  asyliirii  uf  ^>aiiite  Anne  may  be  seen  what  part  olcobnl- 
isni  pliyi-d  to  produce  this  frightfid  increase.  You  may  be 
snrc  that  thiifie  victims,  jf  in  a  condition  to  think,  would  no 
lont-er  have  said,  'Short  and  sueut.'  Ah,  no!  They  had 
pasi^ed  thronjih  too  many  delusions,  too  much  anguish,  too 
mii'h  liurror  before  bi;coming  completely  insane.  Their 
devioo.  indi-'il,  should  have  licen  'Short  and  horrible,' 
o  criminality 
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is  unlearning.  'He  haa  no  longer  eilticr  nmbitioii  or  will. 
He  ix  Tailing  from  one  generation  to  another,  from  the  rank 
of  fiiremnn  to  that  of  simple  laboring  man,  knowingly 
and  voluntarily,  without  even  trying  to  struggle.  .  .  .  We 
know  that  N^ormandy  is  one  of  the  provincen  of  France 
where  there  ia  moat  drinking.  A  cotton  manufacturer  of 
Itouen,  eaid  to  Dr.  Brunon  that  he  hwl  at  the  present  time 
much  diSiculty  to  find  young  meu  willing  to  learn  the  deli- 
cate parts  of  the  trade.  They  are  not  capable  of  the  least 
initiative,  he  said.  Tho  slightest  reapouaibility  is  too  heavy 
for  thctn.  The  intellectual  standard  is  lowering  rapidly, 
like  the  standard  of  height.  .  .  . 

"You  should  seu  them  coming  out  of  the  saloons  of 
Koucn  Monday  evenings.  The  father,  the  mother,  tho 
children,  friends,  supporting  one  auolher,  dragging  one 
another  and  staggering  all  together. 

"One  cannot  imagine,  without  having  seen  it,  what  a 
laboring  man's  home  becomes  when  the  mother  drinks.  I 
have  livetl  in  a  village  two  hours'  ride  from  Paris,  whore 
half  the  population  of  both  sexes  was  addicted  to  driuk. 
.  .  .  Can  one  call  this  happiness  T 

"  What  an  enduring  race  these  Normans  are,  not  to  have 
yet  disappeared  !  But  that  will  hardly  be  slow  to  come. 
Already  they  cite  a  canton  of  tlie  Orme  where  the  council 
of  revision  did  not  find  one  single  recruit  having  the 
required  height.  In  the  next  generation  ttiey  will  all  be 
Tom  Thumbs,  and  tijc  end  of  the  race  will  be  near." 

Five  Rules  for  Happiness 

1.  Health  ctiltuTe  as  a  predominant  principle  of 
liFe. 

2.  Work  in  pursuit  of  worthy  aims. 

3.  Social  affectious  —  family  and  friends. 
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4.  Choic-f?  of  amusements  wliich  t)eDefit  rather  than 
defie  II  orate. 

;■).  All  oye  to  the  future  in  all  our  actions. 

With  sound  honlth  nl  body,  mind,  and  morals, social 
afioctions  are  liistiny.  A  happy  present  is  assured  by 
riispect  and  provision  for  the  future. 


KEKU 

WK  had  supposed  this  most  pleasing  1: 
hoi'i,  sii  very  refreshing  and  appetizing  with 
a  salad.ahisi'uil.and  abit  of  clieese  for  luncheon,  to  be 
cmiiparativt'ly  luinbji'ctionable  from  a  liygieuic  point 
iif  vii'W.  Wv  had,  at  most,  considered  it  less  un- 
wlinh'^ouie  th;iu  lea  or  coffee  ;  we  liad  even  supposed 
thill    fur  sniin*  vii^iie  rrasoii   llie  cordial  relations  be- 
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Agaiu,  what  there  is  of  geniality  and  camaraderie 
in  the  taking  of  beer  outside  the  home,  the  head  of 
tlie  family  does  not  monopolize.  The  gin  and  whis- 
key drinker  slides  in  at  back  doors  or  slips  stealthily 
bohind  screens  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night,  while 
his  family  at  home  is  given  over  to  loneliness  and 
anxiety.  The  beer  drinker,  accompanied  by  wife 
and  children,  repairs  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to 
pleasant  gardens,  shady  trees,  growing  flowers,  and 
refreshing  air. 

Of  course,  if  one  concludes  that  health  is  the  most 
important  of  worldly  blessings,  then  must  Timothy 
Titbottom's  spectacles  be  adjusted,  — the  same  through 
which  (in  the  story)  a  certain  woman  was  fotmd 
to  be  nothing  but  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  a  certain  man 
but  a  barrel  of  beer. '  The  physical  culturist  wishes 
to  know  something  more  deHuite  about  this  cherished 
beverage  —  beer. 

First,  what  about  it  as  regards  alcohol?  We  find 
that  the  ordinary  beer  for  home  use  contains  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent  of  alcohol,  while  that  for  trans- 
liorlation  contains  over  ten  ^ler  cent.  Professor  New- 
man took  the  trouble  to  analyze  the  different  beers 
iif  general  us<%  and  found  the  weakest  to  contain 
fniiii  five  to  six  per  cent  of  alcohol,  the  most  pupiilar 
lK;ing  stronger.  A  beer  containhig  five  [jer  cent  of 
.ilcohol  would  give  a  glassful  of  pure  alcohol  to  every 
twenty  glasses  nf  Inter.  Tci  om-  ]iarticnliir  in  the 
matter  of  hygiene,  tbi.'s  fact  furnishes  "food  for 
reflection." 

An  article  from  the  Mediml  Times  and  Otcdte 
(Ijondon)  says,  regarding  Ivor:  — 
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"  Its  iiifoxicatiiig  j'ower  is  far  greater  than  can  be  ac- 
couiiteJ  for  by  tlie  lueru  akoliul  it  contains  ;  .  .  .  the  hops, 
a  [ilant  umrly  ullicd  to  Indian  lieraji  (of  which  hashish  is 
nmdc),  maj-    l>e  oipnhlc  of  inixiueinp  a  furious  delirium 

qiiitu  apnrt  from  alcoholic  intoiicatiou. " 

Query.  Would  King  Btcr  In;  king  at  all  if  it 
wove  not  for  tlie  alcohnl  or  some  other  poison  equally 
strong',  —  L'lmugli,  at  least,  to  excite  the  aystem  to 
the  first  stnge  of  inebriety?  Tlie  fir^t  stage  of  in- 
ebriety is,  aci'ording' to  authorities,  when  the  vital 
organs  are  stirred  into  a  warm  commotion,  the  heart 
l>eats  Wyond  the  normal,  the  nerve  centres  at  the 
bruin  are  more  or  less  hnshod,  the  restraining  in- 
liueiic-es  of  will  anil  judgment  are  more  or  less 
ivleiisLMl  fn^ni  duty,  and  the  animal  instincts  are 
W'U-  ur  less  asiii.Ttive. 
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In  the  process  of  brewing,  the  nutritious  principle 
of  barley  is  almost  entirely  sacrificed  by  fermentation 
for  the  production  of  alcohol  It  seems  that  2] 
bushels  of  barley  are  used  to  make  a  barrel  of  beer 
(31  gallons).  There  will  then  be  5.2  pounds  or 
83.2  ounces  of  barley  to  the  gallon  of  beer.  In  the 
process  of  malting,  there  is  lost  20  oz. ;  mashing,  27.4 
oz. ;  fermenting,  13.4  oz. ;  refining,  9  oz. ;  in  all,  70 
oz. ;  and  the  remaining  "  food,"  consisting  of  13.2  oz., 
is  principally  a  gum  which  has  little  if  any  nutrimeut 
in  it.  We  find  barley  is  decayed  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  alcohol  which  makes  beer,  just  as 
grapes  are  decayed  to  obtain  alcohol  for  wine,  ot 
com  or  rye  for  whiskey,  etc.  The  processes  of  putre- 
faction necessarily  destroy  all  wholesome  foods  for 
further  use  as  foods.  It  appeai-s  tliat  malt,  a  little 
of  it  being  left  undecomposed  after  the  brewing,  was 
once  fed  to  cattle.  Although  the  malt  is  not  alto- 
gether decomposed,  it  has  still  undergone  a  process 
of  decay  which  is  always  an  organic  degradation. 
Whether  malt  is  now  considered  of  value  as  a 
food  even  for  cattle  might  be  questioned  after  read- 
ing the  following  item  from  the  "  Encycloptedia 
Britttnnica  i "  — 

"Malt  wnH  made  duty  free  for  cattle  feeding  in  1664  ;  it 
was,  honever,  found  to  be  uscteas  except  in  small  quantities 
as  a  condiment,  and  the  practice  of  giving  it  ia  entirely 
discontinued." 

The  fallacious  idea  concerning  the  food  value  of 
beer  ia  ftgain  illustrated  by  studying  the  process  of  its 
manufacture.     We  find  that  barley  is  first  malted  and 
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then  brewed,  the  processes  being  generally  conducted 
liy  separate  establishments.  For  malting,  the  barley 
gntiiis  are  first  soaked  in  warm  water  for  about  forty 
hours,  when  they  swell  to  nearly  double  size.  They 
lire  then  thrown  into  a  heap  to  undergo  a  process  of 
deeiiy  or  what  is  called  "  sweating."  Kiln  drying 
fellows,  after  which  they  are  mashed  or  bruisetL  In 
tlie  ■*  sweating"  proeess,  general  changes  have  taken 
place.  The  starcli  has  been  converted  into  sugar,  the 
jihitcn,  fnuu  three  parts  to  one,  etc.  The  brewing 
cun>iists  of  again  soaking  the  bruised  malt  in  warm 
water  and  allowing  it  to  remain  for  ]iartial  decay, 
tiiiiiigh  other  words  than  "  decay  "  are  used  to  express 
its  iiiuaiiing.  There  are  first,  second,  and  third  mashes 
(ditlVTi'iii  dcgi-ees  of  decay  and  strainhig).  A  process 
(if   stTiiiiiini'  removes  the  husks   and  other   matters 
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contniniDg  n  small  amount  of  degradetl  matter,  of  the 
Havrir  of  barley  and  hops.  This  is  then  mixed  with 
yeast,  kept  at  the  putrefactive  temperature,  and  fer- 
mented. The  greater  the  time  allowed  for  this  proc- 
ess, the  greater,  of  course,  is  tlie  amount  of  alcohol 


What  gives  the  rnddy  complexion  and  fat  rotundity. 
that  superficial  appearance  of  health,  to  beer  drinkers, 
is  expressed  by  Gustafson  as  follows :  — 

"  The  fat  in  the  beer  ilrinkcrs  is  CDiupOHcd  of  these 
ulbuminous  residues  wliich,  linviug  been  alcoholized,  resist 
tiie  uctiou  of  the  various  solvents  in  the  system,  and  there- 
fort',  being  neither  fit  for  use  in  the  body  nor  reducible  to  a 
form  in  wliich  they  can  be  excreted,  they  have  to  bo  stored 
avraj  so  as  to  prevent  obstruction  to  the  circulation  ;  hence 
so  long  08  there  is  room  they  are  [lackod  away,  much  of 
tbcm  under  tlie  skin,  and  thus  the  fat  and  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  ]jeer  driuknr !  .  ^Vhen  tliere  is  no  more  room 
under  tlie  skin,  the  fat  has  to  be  deposited  in  the  interior 
of  the  body,  and  hence  the  common  disease  of  fatty  dei^n- 
enition  of  the  heart,  kidnevs,  etc."  ' 

Again,  any  food  tiikon  and  admixed  with  beer 
tends  to  produce  fat.  This  h  readily  explained  hy 
the   fact   that   any    pure   fof>i.l   becomes  vitiated  hy 

'  Sayn  Dr.  Bniitton,  in  "  liiiliu'iice  of  Stimulflats  and  Narcoli™ 
an  He»lth,"  London.  IHS^l:  "  As  t)ic  beer  drinker  takes  bevr  in  nddi- 
tion  to  other  nulrinicnl,  lie  Ims  -.i  ti'inknuy  to  liecoine  fat  .  .  .  from 
Ilia  dig«3tiou  idsu  sufferiuK  liki^  tliat  of  [lie  spirit  driokvr,  Notnith- 
stiLiidiof,'  the  iitoilliii-ss  and  sln-ngtli  of  beer  ilrinkera,t]|pr  an.-  liy  no 
metns  heiilthy.  Injuries  wliith  to  other  pcoiile  wonld  1«  slight,  am 
apt  to  prove  scrioUK  I'l  tlu'ni  :  nnd  whc-n  it  is  nccvxsan'  to  perform 
■urgi<u)l  op«rjttin[i3  npon  tlum,  thi'  ri^k  of  death  is  vtiry  much  gmtVei 
than  in  othenj." 
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eitlu'T  an  admixture  of  alcohol  or  an  admixtuTe  with 
any  food  already  partially  decomposed.  The  process 
is  wt'li  understood  after  studying  the  habits  of  germs 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  uian'ellously  rapid  increase 
of  tlie  giTitin  of  putrefaction  when  in  contact  with 
degene rated  food.  Aa  beer  is  generally  taken  with 
food,  its  ovni  element  of  degraded  food  may  be  quite 
;is  "lijectionable  aa  the  alcohol  it  contains. 

The  beer  habit  is  almost  universal  among  German 
siiKliers.  1  find  accounts  of  the  difficulty  of  aanng 
German  F^oldiern  when  wounded,  inflammation  almost 
luvuriably  .«ettin<j  in  with  fatd  results.  Indeed,  the 
j>tT(.euCage  in  the  German  army  of  death  from  wounds 
is  very  great  compared  with  that  of  soldiers  of  nations 
les*  iuldicted  to  the  use  of  the  favorite  poisons.' 

Then;  h.as  been  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  malt  of 
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of  adulteration,  the  study  of  its  actual  physiological 

effects  is  important. 

Of  course  structural  degeneration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "  poison  crave  "  is  as  easily  developed  in 
weak  beer  as  in  weak  wine,  and  the  beginning  of  blood- 
poisoning  holds  always  the  essence  of  the  deepest 
possible  fall. 

The  general  effects  of  beer  are  discussed  in  the 
Scientific  American  as  follows :  — 

"  For  some  yeara  pant  a  decided  inclination  has  been  ap- 
parent all  over  the  country  to  give  up  the  use  of  strong 
alcoholic  drinks,  using  beer  as  a  substitute.  This  is  evi- 
dently founded  on  tlie  idea  that  beer  is  not  harmful  aud 
contains  a  large  amount  of  nutriment;  also,  that  liittera 
may  have  some  medicinal  quality  which  will  neutralize 
the  alcohol  it  conceals,  etc.  These  theories  are  witliout 
ooulirmation  in  the  ubscrvations  of  physiciaus  am!  chemists. 
The  use  of  beer  ia  fmuid  to  produce  a  species  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  entire  organization,  profound  and  deceptive. 
Fatty  deposits,  diminished  circulation,  conditions  of  con- 
gestion, perversion  of  functional  activities,  local  inflamma- 
tions of  both  the  liver  and  the  kidneys  are  constantly 
present.  Intellectually,  a  stupor  amounting  almost  to  pa- 
ralysis arrests  the  reason,  changing  all  tlie  higher  faculties 
into  mere  animalism,  sensual,  selHali,  sluggish.  ...  In 
appearance  the  beiT  drinker  may  be  tlie  picture  of  health, 
but  in  reality  lie  is  most  incapable  of  resisting  dise.ise.  A 
slight  injurj'  or  a  sevore  cold  will  commonly  provoke  acute 
disease.  The  lieer  liriuker  is  generally  diseased  and  very 
incurable.  The  constant  use  of  beer  every  day  gives  the 
system  no  recuperation,  but  steadily  lowers  the  vital  forces. 

"  It  is  asserted  l>y  competent  authority  that  the  evils  of 
heredity  are  very  positive  in  beer  drinkers.     Public  senti- 
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iiicul  and  li'j^iiil.'itiaii  shoiilJ  compruliend  that  the  use  of  all 
forriiM  of  akiihol  is  daugeroits.  " 

Siiys  Rr.  Charles  Drysdale,  in  his  addresB  before 
the  Public   Iluiilth  Section  of   the   British    Medical 

Association :  — 

"The  drinking  of  beer  ia  the  greatest  cause  of  gout 
aiiion<.'  the  jiKpulation  of  London.  Hikbitual  beer  drinking 
and  uxcusMivi!  nieiit  eating  will  imilonhtedly  form  a  duo  of 
(■oiiditions  that  will  take  one  to  gout  on  a  gallop.  " 

Says  I>r.  Murchinson,  in  his  kctnrc  to  the  members 
of  ttiu  Knyal  College  of  Physicians  on  FunctioDol 
l)i-;uii.so;-  iif  the  LiviT  :  — 


"It  is  till-  pn^Viili-nce  uf  1 
■..]is.-,|uont    liviT-o logging',  wl 


.1  spirit  drinking,  and 

I'ountti  for   the    widc- 

of  piittiit  pills.  .  .  .  They 
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"  It  lias  been  my  duty  to  send  records  of,  and  to  make 
inquiry  iuto,  ttic  lost  illness  and  death  of  many  tfaousand 
jiersons  of  all  cinasesi  ia  all  |)iirts  of  the  country.  Two 
great  features  are  ahown  in  these  records  :  the  value  of  a 
man's  inheritance  of  vitality,  and  tlie  modifying  force  of 
habits  of  living  uijon  that  vitality.  .  .  . 

'*  I  protust  against  the  notion  so  prevalent  and  so  indus- 
triously urged  that  beer  is  harmless.  .  .  .  What  beor  ntay 
bo,  and  what  it  may  do  in  other  countries  and  climates,  I 
do  not  know  from  observatiun.  That  in  this  country  and 
climate  its  use  is  an  evil  only  less  tliau  tbat  of  whiskey, 
if  leaa,  on  the  whole,  and  that  its  cffeet  is  only  longer 
clelayed,  not  eo  immodiatoly  and  obviously  bad,  its  inci- 
dents not  so  repulsive,  but  destnictivo  in  the  end,  I  hove 
seen  abundant  proof.  In  one  of  our  Ini^cst  cities,  contain- 
ing a  great  populatinn  of  beer  drinkers,  I  had  occasion  to 
not«  the  deaths  amon<;  a  lai'ge  group  of  peraons  whose 
habits  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  those  nf  their  friends  and 
physicians  were  temperate;  but  they  were  habitual  users 
of  beer.  When  the  observation  Ijcgan,  they  wore,  upon  the 
aven^;e,  something  under  middle  agi-,  and  they  were  of 
course  selected  lives.  For  two  or  tliree  years  there  was 
nothing  very  rcmarkahlc  to  be  noted  among  this  groui). 
Presently  death  began  to  strike  it ;  and  until  it  had  dwin- 
dled to  a  fraction  of  its  original  proportions,  the  mortality 
in  it  was  astounding  iu  extent  and  ^tiU  more  remarkable 
in  the  manifest  identity  of  cause  and  uii>dc.  There  was  no 
mistaking  It;  the  history  was  almost  invariable;  ivbust, 
apparent  healtb.  full  Tuuscles,  a  fair  outside,  increasing 
weight,  florid  f^icca  ;  tbfu  a  touch  of  cold  or  a  sniff  of 
malaria,  and  instantly  some  acute  disease  with  almost 
invariably  typhoid  symptums  wnii  iii  vir.jent  liction,  ami 
ten  days  or  loss  elided  it.  It  was  as  if  the  system  had  been 
kept  fair  outside,  while  within  it  was  eaten  to  a  shell,  and 
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at  the  firet  toiiL-N  of  ilisense  there  was  nttur  collapse  ;  every 
fibre  WLis  poisoiic.il  ami  weak.  And  this,  iu  its  main  feat' 
urea,  varyiii}.'  of  course  itt  degree,  has  Weu  my  observatiou 
of  beer  driiikiiig  everywhere.  It  is  peculiarly  deceptive  at 
first ;  it  is  tliorotigh!y  destructive  at  the  end.  " 

The  Voice  sent  this  published  article  to  several 
presidents  of  life  iDsiirance  compauiea,  asking  it  their 
iiiipreasimis  cuiiceniing  beer  corresponded  with  that 
of  Coliinel  fireeiiB.  It  is  iuterestiiig  to  find  that  nine 
presideiita  uf  our  leading  life  insurance  companies 
replied  in  letters  published  in  Th^  Voice  (October, 
iy84  )  endorsing  and  practically  repealing  the  experi- 
ence of  L'nlonel  Greene. 

The  next  quotation  from  the  Paciji^i  Medical  Jour- 
mil,  nnd  since  endorsed  and  used  in  form  of  a  circular 
hy  the  utticurs  of  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company 
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presenting  the  nppearance  of  most  rugged  health,  were  the 

moat  incapable  of  all  classes  to  resist  iliseiiae,  —  that  trifling 
injuries  amoug  them  were  liable  to  lend  to  tliv  most  senuiis 
consequences,  and  that  SO  prone  were  they  to  succumb  to 
disease  that  they  would  sometimes  die  from  gnngrvne  in 
wounda  as  trifling  as  the  scratch  of  o  pin. 

"We  apprehend  that  no  great  cliiinge,  either  in  beer  oc 
men,  haa  taken  place  since  the  days  of  the  great  surgeon. 

"Of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  it  is  the  most  unimnlixing. 
It  dulls  the  intellectual  and  moral,  and  feeds  the  sensual 
and  beastly  nature.  Beyond  all  other  drinks,  it  qualities 
for  deliberate  and  unprovoked  crime.  In  this  respect  it  is 
much  worse  than  dtstillcd  liquors. 

"A  whiskey  drinker  will  commit  murder  only  under  the 
direct  excitement  of  liquor,  a  beer-drinker  is  c:ipablij  of 
doing  it  iu  cold  blood.  Long  obser\'atiun  has  assured  us 
that  a  large  proportion  of  murders  deliberately  planned 
and  executed  without  pas-sion  or  malice,  with  no  other 
motive  than  the  acquisition  of  property  or  money,  often  of 
trifling  value,  are  perpetrated  by  bi/er  drinkers. 

"  We  believe,  furthei',  that  the  hereditary  evils  of  beer 
drinking  exceed  those  prucec<ling  fmm  ardent  spirits. 
First,  because  the  habit  is  constant  and  without  paroxys- 
mal iuterrujitions,  which  admit  of  some  recuperation  ;  sec- 
ondly, because  beer  drinking  in  pnictised  by  both  sexes 
more  generally  than  the  spirit  drinking;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause the  auimalizing  tendency  cif  the  bahit  is  more  uni- 
formly developed,  thus  authori/ing  the  presumption  that 
the  vicious  results  are  more  generally  transmitted. 

"It  will  be  inferroi.1  fnim  these  remarks  that  we  take 
no  comfort  from  the  sul«titutiiin  of  malt  drinks  for  spirit- 
uous liquors.  On  the  contrary,  it  i.<  cause  of  np]>rcben- 
aion  and  aUnn  that,  just  as  public  opinion,  professional 
and  unprofessional,  is   uniting   all  over   the  world  in  the 


r 
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coiidemDatioQ  of  tho  common  use  of  ardent  spirits,  th«| 
purCuls  of  danger  mid  deatb  are  opening  wide  in  Bnother-g 

On  accmmt  of  the  Blarming  growth  of  the  use  ot\ 
heer  among  our  peojile,  and  the  spreading  delusion  I 
that  the  encouriigement  of  beer  drinking  serves  to  I 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  the  Toledo  JltadtM 
published  the  opinions  of  the  leading  physicians  ofi 
Toledo  on  the  subject 

Dr.  S.  H.  Bnrgeu,  a  practitioner  of  thirty-five  years,  j 
writes:  — 

"  My  ottention  was  first  called  to  the  insidious  «ffecta  of  J 
beer  drinking  years  ago,  when  I  began  examining  for  a  I 
life  insurance  company.  T  passed  na  unusually  good  rieka  I 
five  Germans  —  youny  buaiuess  men  —  who  seemed  to  I 
have  superb  constitutions.  In  a  f^w  years  I  was  amazed  I 
to  see  the  whole  five  drop  ulF,  one  after  another,  with  whxt  I 
ought  to  have  been  mild  ami  easily  curable  attacks  of  dis-  I 
eases.  On  compiiriuft  luy  experience  with  that  of  other  I 
pbyBicinns,  I  found  that  they  went  all  having  airailar  luok  J 
with  confirmed  beer  driukers,  and  tho  inoidents  of  my  J 
practice  aiitco  then  hnvo  heaped  up  confirmation  upon  I 
confirmatiuti. 

"The  first  or^u  to  be  attacked  is  the  kidneys;  the  J 
liver  soon  sympalhiees  with  them,  and  then  comes,  most  I 
frequently,  dropsy  or  ^right's  disease,  both  of  which  an  i 
certain  to  end  fatally.  Any  physician  who  carea  to  lak«  | 
the  time  will  tell  you  .  .  .  that  the  beer  drinker  fii 
iDcnpable  of  recovering  from  the  effects  of  mild  diaordera  1 
and  injuries  not  usually  regarded  as  of  a  grave  chanio- i 
ter.  Pneumonia,  pleorisy,  fevers,  etc..  seem  to  have  ft  I 
first  mortgage  on  liim,  which  they  foreclose  remorselessly  J 
at  an  early  opportunity.  .  .  ," 
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Dr.  S.  S.  Thorn,  a  physician  of  an  experience  em- 
bracing a  period  of  service  in  the  army,  as  well  as 
some  twenty  years*  practice  in  Toledo,  said :  — 

"  Adulterants  are  not  the  important  thing  in  my  esti- 
mation ;  it  is  the  beer  itself.  It  stupefies  and  retards  his 
intellection,  because  it  is  a  narcotic  and  cumulative  in  its 
effects.  For  instance,  mercurials  are  cumulative.  They 
gather  in  the  system.  A  dose  of  one-sixteenth  or  one- 
thirty-second  of  a  grain  would  have  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  system ;  but  a  number  of  these  small  doses  ad- 
ministered consecutively  would  soon  produce  salivation  and 
other  destructive  results. 

"So  beer  accumulates  and  gathers  certain  pernicious 
agencies  in  the  system  until  they  become  very  destructive. 
KvcTj  man  who  drinks  beer  in  any  quantity  soon  begins  to 
load  himself  with  soft,  unhealthy  fat.  This  is  bad,  because 
it  is  the  result  of  interference  with  the  natural  elimina- 
tion of  deleterious  substances.  No  man,  no  matter  what 
his  constitution,  can  go  on  long  with  his  system  full  of  the 
morbid  and  dead  matter  which  the  kidneys  and  liver  are 
intended  to  work  off.  If  you  could  drop  into  a  little  circle 
of  doctors,  when  they  are  having  a  quiet,  professional  chat 
over  matters  and  people  in  the  range  of  their  experience, 
you  would  hear  enough  in  a  few  minutes  to  terrify  you  as 
to  the  work  of  beer. 

"  One  will  say,  *  What 's  become  of  So-and-So  ?  I 
have  n't  seen  him  around  lately.*  *  Oh,  he  's  dead.'  *  Dead  ! 
What  was  the  matter  ] '  *  Beer.'  Another  will  say,  *  I  've 
just  come  from  Ijlank's.  I  'in  afraid  it 's  about  my  last 
call  on  him,  poor  fellow.'  MVhiit's  the  trouble]'  *  Oh, 
he  *s  been  a  rej'ular  beer  drinker  for  years.'     A  tliird  will 

remark  how has  just  gone  out  like  a  candle  in  a  draft 

of  wind.     *  r>eer  '  is  the  reason  given.     And  so  on,  until  the 
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half  UozL'ii  plivsii.'iaiis  have  mentioned  pei-liaps  fifty  receot 
easiis  where  appiirently  strong,  hearty  men,  at  a  time  of 
Hie  wlieu  tiiey  should  be  in  their  prime,  have  suddenly 
drtipjif^d  into  the  gravG, 

"To  say  they  are  habitual  beer  drinkers  is  a  suffieient 
explanation  to  any  physicJAn.  He  never  aska  aiiythinj; 
fiirtbc-r  as  to  causes.  The  first  effect  on  the  liver  is  to  con- 
gest and  pulargo  it.  Then  followa  a  low  grade  of  inflam- 
mation and  subsequent  coutruutiun  of  the  capsules,  witli 
the  effect  r>f  proiiucing  what  is  known  in  the  profession  as 
'liolvnailcd  liver.'  The  surface  of  the  liver  becomes  cov- 
ered with  little  lumps  that  look  like  nail  heads  on  the  eolea 
of  shoes.  This  condition  develops  drop.^y.  The  cnnges- 
ttou  of  the  livcr  clo(;s  up  all  the  springs  of  the  body,  and 
niakns  all  sorts  of  mental  and  physiual  exertion  as  difficult 
uiid  labored  as  it  would  be  to  ruu  a  clock,  the  wheels  of 
whiuli  were  cuvered  with  dirt  and  gum.  The  life  insurance 
eiiiLipiLiMes  in.'ikc  a  busiiu'ss  of  estimating  men's  livea,  and 
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reach  the  age  of  61.  If  he  is  a  beer  drinker,  he  will  prob- 
ably not  live  to  be  over  35,  and  bo  on.  If  he  is  30  ye&n 
old  when  ho  begins  to  drink  beer,  lie  will  probably  drop  off 
somewhere  between  40  and  45,  instead  of  living  to  64,  as 
he  should.  There  ia  no  sentiment,  prejndiee,  or  assertion 
about  these  figures.  They  are  simply  cold-bloodeil  busi- 
ness facts,  derived  from  experience,  and  the  companies 
invest  their  money  upon  them  jnst  the  same  as  a  man 
pays  BO  many  dollare  for  so  many  feet  of  ground  or  bushels 
of  wheat. 

"  All  beer  drinkers  have  rheumatism,  more  or  less,  and 
no  lieer  drinker  can  recover  from  rheumatism  as  long  as  he 
drinks  beer.  You  will  notice  how  a  beer  drinker  walks 
about  stiff  on  his  heels,  wittiout  any  of  the  natural  elos- 
tiL-ity  and  spring  from  the  Iocs  and  ball  of  the  foot  that  a 
liealthy  man  should  have.  That  is  because  the  beer  has 
the  ctfect  of  increasing  the  lithia  deposits — chalk  atones 
they  are  sometimes  culled — al)out  the  smaller  joints, 
which  cause  arlicukr  rheumatism.     Bker  drinkuiis   abb 

ABSOLUTELY   THE   MOST   HASGEBOUS  CLASS  OF  SUBJECTS  THAT 

A  SURGEON  CAS  OPERATE  UPON.  Every  surgeon  ilreuds  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  They  <lo  not  recover 
from  the  simplest  hurts  without  a  grcut  deal  of  trouble  and 
d,.i.-cr. 

"  In.significant  scratches  and  cuts  are  liable  to  develop  a 
long  train  of  ilangcrous  truubk-s.  The  choking  up  of  the 
sewers  and  absorbents  of  the  Iwdy  brings  about  bloud-jiois- 
oning  and  malignant  nuniing  sores.  ...  It  is  very  dan- 
gerous for  a  beer  drinker  to  even  cut  hia  finger.  No  wound 
ever  heals  by  '  first  intention,'  as  it  does  upon  a  healthy  man, 
but  takes  a  lung  course  of  suppuration,  sometimes  with  very 
offensive  discharges,  luid  all  sorts  of  complications  are  lia- 
ble. .  .  .  I  do  not  reganl  beer  drinking  as  safe  for  any  one. 
It  is  a  dangerous,  aggressive  evil  that  no  one  can  tamper 
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witli  witli  iiiiv  snfcty  to  hiiuBelf.     There  U  only  one  sofs 
coursL',  mid  that  is  to  let  it  alone  eutirely." 

Pr,  XI.  H.  Parmalee,  physician  aud  surgeon  of 
twehii  years'  practice  in  Tuledo,  says  ;  — 

"The  mnjority  of  saJoon  keepers  die  from  dropsy,  aris- 
ing froTii  liver  mid  kiJoey  diseaBes,  nhich  nre  induced  by 
hear  drinking.  My  experience  has  been  that  saloon  keejv 
ers  and  the  men  working  abmit  hreweriea  are  very  liable  to 
these  disr>iiai-8.  When  one  of  these  apparently  atalwart, 
buery  fcjluws  is  attaekcd  by  a  disorder  that  would  not  be 
regarded  jls  at  nil  dnn;^erous  in  a  [leraon  of  ordinary  consti- 
tiition,  or  even  a  delicate,  weakly  chiUI  or  woman,  ho  is  lia- 
ble tu  dro|i  I'll'  like  an  overripe  apple  from  a  tree.  Yon  ara 
never  sure  uf  him  for  a  minute.  Ha  may  not  be  danger- 
ously sick  to-day  and  to-morrow  be  iti  hia  shroud. 

"All  [Oiv-iui^ma  think  about  alike  on  (liis  subject,  as 
their  ..li,cr.'..ii.ui5  idl  lend  thorn  to  sim 
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turcr  on  physiology  in  the  Toledo  medical  schools  for 
three  years.     The  following  is  his  testimony :  — 

"The  first  effect  of  the  habitual  use  of  beer  is  upon  the 
stomach.  .  .  . 

"  In  nmking  a  post-iuortem  examination,  a  physician  in- 
stantly recujpiizes  u  beer  drinker's  stomach  by  its  greatly 
increased  dimeosions.  The  liver  is  the  great  laboratory, 
the  great  ^rorkshop  of  the  body.  Any  derangement  of  it 
means  the  immediate  derangement  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
vital  machinery.  There  can  be  nu  liealtli  anywhere  when 
the  liver  is  utit  uf  order.  Beer  drinking  overloads  it  and 
clogs  it  up,  producing  congestion.  ,  .  . 

"  One  of  the  functions  of  the  liver  ia  to  separate  from 
the  blood  excrementitious  and  effete  substanceii  that  should 
be  thrown  off  through  the  kidneys  in  the  urine.  Natu- 
rally, wlieii  the  working  capacity  of  the  liver  is  crippled, 
this  function  of  preparing  the  excrcmentitious  matters  for 
elimination  by  thu  kidneys  is  iuterforcd  with.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  always  believed  that  Bayard  Taylor  fell  a  vio- 
tin)  t(i  the  Gci'man  beer  that  ho  praised  so  highly.  He 
died  of  Bright's  diHeaso  at  fifty,  when  lie  was  comparatively 
young,  and  should  have  lived,  with  his  constitution,  to  a 
green  old  age.  He  did  not  want  to  die,  cither.  He  was 
full  of  amhitiou,  and  had  much  work  thut  lie  woa  eager  to 
do  before  he  pasiicd  away.  But  ho  went,  just  as  hubitual 
l>cer  drinkers  are  guing  all  the  tiiue  and  everywhere.  My 
first  patient  waa  a  saloon  keeper  on  Cherry  Street,  as  fine  a 
looking  man  physically  ita  I  had  ever  seeu  —  toll,  well 
built,  aliout  thirty-five  years  old,  with  florid  eompleiion, 
and  muscles  uotl  developed.  He  had  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

"  It  was  a  simple,  wrll-defined  attikck,  which  I  regarded 
very  hopefully.     Doctors  are  couGdent  of  saving  nineteen 
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ipiit  uf  tuoiity  uf  sucli  cases.  I  told  my  partner  —  I>r. 
Tj('iiil>ly  —  ;il>iiiit  it,  und  to  my  Gurpriae  he  said  quietly, 
■  I{..''ll  <li-.'  I  ii-^ked  whnt  nmdc  hira  thick  so.  '  He's  n 
Iwcr  JriiikiT,'  iiiiswcred  Trt'inbly,  and  he  iiersiated  in  pre- 
dieting  n  intA  tt'rminiition  of  tlic  ciisv  in  spite  of  all  my  as- 
strtii-ins  tu  tlie  contrary.  ,  .  .  UtiiT  drinkera  are  peculiarly 
liiibl(-  to  die  of  imoumonin.  Their  vital  power,  their  power 
of  ifsislunci',  llieir  ciit  vieiJiratrix  ualanf.  Is  so  lowered  by 
tlii'ir  h:diiia  thiit  they  are  liable  to  drop  ofi'from  any  acute 
ili:jen^o,  s'u-li  us  fi-vurs,  pncumonin,  etc.     As  a  rulb,  when 

A  CO\t'[E[MET>  IW.r.H  UUl\Kli:n  TAKEN  I'NCL'MON'LA  UE  Did. 
TIIKV    MAKK   HAI>   PATIKSTd. 

"  Dtrr  driiikin^  prodiicca  rlicnniutiHni  by  producing 
chroiiiit  o'ri,L'i.'Kti<iii  iind  ultimately  deucneratluu  of  the  liver, 
tlius  iiiicrfi'riii'„'  with  its  function,  ami)n<;  others  its  meta- 
ImH,-  fundi..!.,  l.y  whidi  the  food  is  eliiboriUe.1  and  fitted 
for  till'  Kiisti-nani-e  «i  the  IhkIv.  and  liy  which  function 
iL'fiise  uiiiterialB  resultinM  from  the  nutrition  and  action 
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Beer  drinking  shortens  life.  That  is  not  a  mere  opinion, 
however ;  it  ia  a  well-sett  led,  reuognized  fact.  Physiciana 
and  insurance  comptitiiea  accept  thia  an  uuquustioningly  as 
they  do  any  otiier  undisputed  fact  of  science.  The  great 
English  physicians  decide  tliat  the  heart's  action  is  increased 
13  per  cent  in  efforts  to  throw  off  alcoholic  stimulant 
introduced  into  tlio  circulation.  The  result  of  this  is  easily 
figured  out. 

"  The  natural  pulse  beat  is,  say,  76  per  minute,  if  we 
multiply  this  by  sixty  for  the  number  of  minutes  in  an 
hour,  and  by  twenty-four  for  the  hours  in  a  day,  and  add 
13  per  cent  to  tlio  sum  total,  wo  will  find  tliat  the  heart 
has  been  corapell'id  to  do  an  extra  work  during  that  linie 
in  throwing  off  tlio  burden  of  a  few  drinks  equal  to  ISj- 
tons  lifted  one  foot  high.  The  alcohol  in  the  beer  causi'S 
a  dilation  of  the  superficinl  blood-vessels,  as  it  does  of 
all  of  them,  in  fact.  This  gives  the  ruddy  look.  But  it 
is  reoUy  an  unhealthy  rongostion  there  and  everywhere. 
Kverywhere  —  heart,  brain,  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys 
—  it  breaks  down,  weakens,  enfeebles,  invites  attacks  of 
disease,  and  m^ikes  recovery  from  any  attack  or  injury  pru- 
carioiis  and  diflii:uU. 

"The  brain  and  its  membranes  suffer  severely,  and  after 
irritation  and  inflammation  come  the  well-known  dulncHS 
and  stupidity.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  thiit  many 
bmin  diseases  anil  many  caana  of  insanity  are  produced  liy 
eicessive  beer  drinking.  Hut  it  is  everywhere  the  s^nnc, 
everywhere  it  in  de<;eneriition ;  and  this  ruinous  work  is 
not  confined  to  the  notorious  drinker?;,  but  every  one  must 
suffer  jnsl  hi  iiroportion  to  the  amount  lie  or  she  drinks. 

No  MAS'  WHO  DmNKS  MIJi.'II  UKF.R  IS  TIIEi  PHYSICAL  AND  MEN- 
TAL EQUAL  or  USE  Will)  ARSTAISS.  lIC  DlUINISHBa  HIS 
PRESENT  POWERS,  3I101tTI::.S'S  HIS  LIFE,  AND  WRECKS  niUSELF 
B*  HIB  INnUIiOENCE  IN  IT." 
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Dr.  J.  T.  Woods,  three  years  in  the  United  States 
service  as  surgeon-in-c barge  of  important  brigade  and 
division  hospitals,  five  years  professor  of  physiology 
in  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  now  cliief  surgeon 
of  the  Wabash  system  of  railroads,  has  practised  in 
Toledo  sixteen  years.     He  says :  — 

"The  indtBcrittiinate  use  of  beer  as  a.  beverage  produces 
the  luost  damaging  effects,  as  otber  ilrugs  would  do.  I  can 
conceive  of  110  greater  iallacy  than  that  any  active  medicine 
can,  even  in  Biiiall  quantities,  be  used  with  impunity.  It 
does  Dot  follow  tecause  we  cannot  measure  results  that 
there  are  none.  That  beer  is  foreign  to  nature's  demand 
is  plainly  evident. 

"Tlie  whole  organism  at  once  sets  about  its  removal. 
Every  chunnel  through  which  it  can  be  got  rid  of  ia  brought 
iuLo  itclivi;  play  and  does  not  cease  its  t:lTorta  uutil  the  lost 
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"  Alcohol  ts  a  cerebral  se<!ntive,  that  ie,  an  agent  which, 
having  first  stimulated  the  brain  and  nervous  system  to  an 
abnormal  degree,  causes  sedation,  an  exactly  opposite  con- 
dition. It  matters  not  in  what  form  the  alcohol  ia  taken, 
whether  as  whiskey,  brandy,  irine,  or  beer,  this  physiological 
eSect  is  always  shown  as  the  principal  one. 

"There  are  other  results  from  its  use,  which,  although 
perfectly  well  eatabhahed  and  nndei'stood  by  the  physiolo- 
gist, remain  unknown  to  the  drinker,  aa  the  condensalion 
of  albumen,  cougestiun  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  thus  im- 
pairing digestion,  and  even  causing  structural  changes  in 
the  various  oipina  themaclves ;  caiiaing  enlai^ements,  fol- 
lowed by  contractions  of  the  liver,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
blood,  the  blood-vessels,  heart,  and  kidneys,  and  the  brain 
itself  may  be  similojly  affected.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  G.  A.  Collamore,  in  practice  about  twenty-five 
years  and  formerly  division  Bnrgeon  of  the  Third 
Division,  Twenty-second  Army  Corps,  said :  — 

"  Beer  contains  from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and 
produces  the  welt-known  effects  of  tliat  substance  on  the 
vital  organs,  eapecinlly  the  brain,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys, 
and  bliHMl,  The  brain  is  kept  in  a  congested  condition, 
wlitch  prevents  the  accurate  use  of  tlie  mental  faculties. 
Tlie  stomach  becomes  catarrhal,  inactive,  and  finally 
dilated.  Tlie  livt-r  is  first  congested,  then  contracted  or 
cirrhotic,  wlJidi  condition  partially  stops  the  free  circulation 
of  blood  through  it  and  leads  to  abdominal  dropsy.  The 
kidneys  are  overworked  and  Ijecome  first  enlargcil  and  then 
contracted  (Ihight's  disease),  a  state  of  things  which  re- 
sults also  in  cnlai^^emcnt  of  the  heart  (hypertrophy), 
derangement  of  the  eircuUtiou,  and,  eventually,  general 
dropsy.     The  hnig^  \in\o  au  extra  amount  of  labor  thtoiru 
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iijjou  tlieiii,  auil  are  in  n  fuTorablo  condition  for  Bttacks  of 
cungestion,  iiiflnmniation,  or  radema  (dropsy),  which  tm 
very  liable  to  provi;  fatal. 

"  Hvery  physiciau  nnd  surgeon  will  testify  that,  other 
tilings  beitij;  equal,  thtt  beer  aoaker  has  a  much  smaller 
cjiaiioo  of  recovery,  if  overtaken  liy  serious  illness,  accident 
or  the  necessity  of  sur^'ical  interference,  than  the  one  who 
iiliatains. 

It  seems  that  dealing  with  poisons  of  any  kind  as 
fcn<l  aud  drink  is  enough  to  corrupt  "  the  angels  and 
ministers  of  (Jrace." 

Because  hops  ore  not  cheaper  and  more  plentiful 
(sui:li  vast  amounts  of  beer  made)  there  has  been 
fo'.iiid  a  substitute  in  part  for  them  —  a  poison  which 
iu  exhilarating  effects  is  altygcthcr  deliglitful.  For 
brewers  it  has  also  the  virtue  of  being  extremely 
iiLi'\-;>eusive.      Tt  is  the  extract  of  a  berry  and  is  called 
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effects  the  better  the  tonic,  so-culled,  and  this  partic- 
ular kind  of  tonic  serves  to  make  the  beer  more 
popular,  and  all  at  a  cost,  —  next  to  nothing.  The 
anamirta  coculus  vines  are  now  regularly  cultivated, 
and  from  India  the  black  bitter  berries  are  shipped  in 
large  quantities  to  the  chemical  supply  dealers  of 
breweries.  It  is  said  that  many  European  brewers 
use  it  with  thecon,sent  of  their  customers,  there  being 
many  beer  drinkers  who  insist  upon  the  admixture  as 
a  condition  of  their  patronage. 

Mr.  Vizetelly  in  his  work  on  "Wines"  (London, 
1880)  says:  — 

"The  popular  notion  that  the  intoxicating  influence  of 
English  beer  is  due  eiclusivoly  to  its  alcoholic  strength  is 
an  erroneous  one,  for  there  are  many  beers  containing  only 
a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  that  ore  highly  stupefying, 
most  likely  duo  to  the  use  of  coculus  indicus." 

Gustatson  saya :  — 

"  As  snbstitutea  fur  hopn,  a  uumher  of  bitter  stuffs  are 
nscU.  Picric  acid,  aloiiR,  quassia,  bnckbenn,  coculus  indicus, 
»nd  gentian  supply  the  ta^te  for  \\q\>s  \  pboaphoric  acid,  the 
hop  aroraa  ;  and  for  the  hciidings  or  frolhe  there  are  con- 
coctions of  alnn),  copperas,  and  coculus  indicus.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  alcolioj,  the  coculus  indicus  berry,  which  in  its 
poisonous  power  surpiisses  alcohol,  is  being  imported  in 
steadily  increaaing  quantittea  into  Eu^'tand.  ...  To  give 
ago  or  rectify  stalencss,  nil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acids  are 
nbiefly  employed.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  the  ingredient  wliicli 
gives  it  the  metallic  bitter  taste  so  loved  by  beer  drinkeni. 
Lime  and  lead  compoaita  are  resorted  to  for  neutralizing 
the  acids." 
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Beer  for  exportation  is  also  generally  treated  with 
preservatives. 

Tlie  I'ross  all  over  the  world  has  lately  had  mach 
to  say  about  recent  deaths  in  England  due  to  arseni- 
cal poisoning  on  account  ot  beer  drinking.  The  Cor- 
respondent  of  the  ..Vcw  York  Evening  Post  thus 
writes  about  it  (Dec  18.  1900):  — 

"  111  MiiDchestiT,  iSftlforil,  and  elsewhere  »>me  two  or 
three  llioiiNaiiil  cases  of  arsciiiail  |>uisoiiiiig  and  some 
deiUliB  Iiuvc  ucciirrcil,  and  it  proves  cm  nnalysia  that  the 
[Kiisoiiiiig  ill  directly  due  to  tlie  beer  consumed  in  these 
loc'idities.  ...  In  some  cmtes  the  beer,  when  analysed, 
wan  fiiiiiid  to  ccmtaiii  one-third  of  a  grain  of  atsenious 
acid ;  tliiit  is  to  sny,  every  pint  ami  n  half  of  beer 
would    hitve    its    pue-siiteeiitli    of  a  Kraiu    of    arsenioiu 
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it  allows  a  brewer  to  make  beer  from  any  material  he  likes, 
BO  long  as  the  revenue  does  not  suffer.  That  is  all  very 
well  for  the  revenue,  and  no  student  or  the  annual  budget 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  have  failed  to 
notice  the  broad  gleam  of  satisfaction  which  suffuses  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  face  when  counting  up 
the  stupendous  revenues  which  beer  provides.  Last  year  the 
excise  derived  from  beer  alono  was  no  less  than  $58,000,000. 
And  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  smiles  over  his  gold 
with  little  or  no  thought  for  the  bumble  beer  drinker, 
whose  twupciniy  half-pints  go  to  make  up  this  gigantic 
total. 

"  And  it  is  not  alone  in  Lancashire  that  these  discoveries 
concerning  artienic  have  been  made.  Beer  is,  of  course,  the 
national  drink  in  England.  .  .  . 

"  But  looking  at  the  matter  In  the  light  of  a  little  ex- 
perience of  my  own,  I  doubt  whether  the  British  workingman 
wants  really  'pure  beer'  or  will  drink  it  when  provided. 
This  I  believe  to  be  cosily  iirovnble.  The  other  day  I  was 
being  shown  over  one  of  the  large  breweries  which  form  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  recent  indu^itrial  development  of 
Kngland.  The  proprietor  pointed  with  pride  to  his  burst- 
ing vats  and  to  tlie  up-to-date  equipment  of  each  depart- 
ment. I'resently  we  came  to  tlio  '  sugar-room,'  where 
were  kept  the  very  niiitcri;d»  which  have  caused  the  present 
trouble  in  Manuhester  and  elsewhere.  '  Of  course,'  said 
the  brewer,  '  wo  don't  talk  about  the  sugar  and  these 
things.  They  are  ipiite  witiiin  the  law  and  arc  absolutely 
essential  to  thu  production  of  a  popular  beer,  but  there  is 
no  purptose  iti  telling'  (III-  ])iibli<'  that  wlmt  it  drinks  is  not 
so  much  hops  anri  midt  :m  German  gln(.'iise,t;entian.  quassia, 
and  the  rest  of  it.'  And  he  wftit  mi  to  tell  mu  liow,  when 
his  business  wasi  converted  into  a  limited  liability  company, 
one  of  the  incoming  ciipitalists,  who  was  something  of  an 
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idealist,  iiiiide  it  a  condition  of  his  oo^peration  that  tb« 
beer  supplied  to  the  public  should  be  absolutely  ooaophis- 
ticated.  '  We  knew  that  waa  ridiculous,'  said  the  brawer, 
'  but  to  humor  hiia  we  tried  his  plan.  We  prodaced 
sound,  honest  beer  (the  ini^Tedienta  of  "  sound,  honeet 
bi'cr."  are  quite  bud  enough,  Ed.),  and  nothing  but  Bound, 
boneat  hec-T,  and  what  do  70a  think  nas  the  result)  Kot 
one  publii;  house  on  our  list  would  give  ua  a  Becood  order 
for  it.  'i'hey  told  us  that  their  customers,  one  and  all, 
ilnily  refused  to  drink  what  they  called  dish- washings,  and 
deiiiiiniled  the  true  adulteiuteil  article.'  " 

Wli)'  should  the  word  "  pure  "  be  attached  to  beer 

—  "  pure  beer"?  Webster's  I")ictionary  thus  describes 
tlio  wiird:  "Free  from  that  which  contaminates,  de- 
files, OT  blemishes." 

If   the  wtir'i  "pure"  is  supposed  to  have  any  re- 
lith    the   word    "  wholesome,"   it  cannot 
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ever  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  a  civiliied  country, 
and,  he  was  ashamed  to  add,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Parliament." 

There  has  been  a  popular  feeling  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  beer-shops  would  tend  to  clear  out 
rum-shops,  and  the  experiment  has  been  abundantly 
tried. 

"  Experience,"  says  Carlyle,  "  ia  the  best  of  school- 
teachers, but  he  takes  dreadfully  high  wages." 

The  Loiulon  Times,  in  1871,  thus  speaks  of  the 
free  beer-shop  bill,  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Government  in  1830:  — 

"The  idea  entertained  at  that  time  was  that  free  trade  in 
beer  would  gradually  wean  men  from  the  temptations  of 
the  regular  tavern,  would  promote  the  consumption  of  a 
wholesome  national  beverage  in  place  of  ardent  spirits, 
would  break  down  the  monopoty  of  the  old  license  houses, 
and  impart,  in  short,  a  better  character  to  the  whole 
trade.  .  .  .  The  resultB  of  this  experiment  did  not  conGrm 
the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  The  sale  of  beer  waa 
increased,  but  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  was  not 
diminished." 

In  1850,  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  chaplain  of  the  Pres- 
ton House  of  Correction,  and  a  student  and  authority 
on  social  science,  speaking  of  the  passive  of  the  "  Beer 
Bill "  (in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Bouse  of  Lords)  said :  — 

"Instantly  40,000  dens  were  opened,  each  of  which 
bleeds  more  immorality  and  sin  in  a  week  than  can  be 
oonntsracted  by  the  minister  of  religion  in  a  year.  .  .  . 
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1  believe  il  impossible  for  human  language  to  'leacribe  the 
misery  aud  wickeduesa  added  to  the  previous  sum  of  out 
moral  and  social  ill  by  beer-houses." 

This  "  free  beer  act "  (which  was  a  temperance 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  English,  allowJDg  the 
absolute  free  sale  of  teer  as  a  harmless  beverage), 
was  well  described  a  fortn^ht  after  its  passage  by 
Sidney  Smith,   who   had    been   a   supporter   of    the 


"  The  new  bill  is  in  operation.  Everybody  is  drank. 
Those  who  are  not  singing  are  sprawling.  The  sovereign 
people  are  in  a  beastly  state." 

In    the   life   of  Chaplain   Clay,   published    by   hia 
;  tlie  following:  — 
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"  fortified  "  concoction.  In  certain  accounts  of  Paris 
qui  passe,  we  learn  that  the  Frenchmen  who  for- 
merly repaired  to  the  caf^  to  chat,  now  repair  to 
the  brasserie  to  drink;  that  the  former  glass  of 
liqueur  at  the  daf^,  which  was  supposed  to  sharpen 
the  Frenchman's  wit,  is  now  changed  for  the  stupefy- 
ing "  demi "  of  beer,  which  latter  tankard  is  as  large 
as  the  most  generous  German  schooner. 

The  more  foam  and  froth  in  the  drink  the  less  talk, 
they  now  say.  They  also  allege  that  the  second 
German  invasion,  as  they  call  this  malt-siege  of  Paris, 
has  brought  along  consequences  which  do  not  so  con- 
spicuously follow  in  Germany.  The  German  takes 
outdoor  exercise  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  works  off 
much  of  the  deadening  effects  of  beer-drinking  by  his 
active  physical  exertions.  Without  beer  and  the 
other  favorite  poisons  what  a  nation  would  they 
be !  Athletic  clubs  are  almost  universal  in  Germany. 
They  are  yet  but  a  curiosity  in  France.  To  the  anae- 
mic Frenchman,  exercise  -but  of  the  gentlest  sort  is 
unknown,  and  upon  him  the  concoction  of  hops, 
coculus  indicus,  copperas,  oil  of  vitriol,  picric  acid, 
arsenic,  etc.,  exerts  an  influence  quite  unchecked. 

The  brewers  are  a  large  organized  force,  and  a 
growing  political  power  in  our  own  country.  A 
little  account  of  one  of  their  meetings  held  in  Wash- 
ington, May  11  and  12,  1882,  is  interesting.  It 
was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Brewers* 
Association :  — 

"The  conveution  was  called  to  order  by who,  in 

his  address  of  welcome,  congratulated  the  brewers  upon 
their  having  come  to  the  Capital  wlien  the  United  States 
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Congress  was  iu  aeasion,  with  an  opportunity  to  meet  and 
greet  their  senatore  and  repreueutativeg  and  the  officen  of 
the  government,  with  whom  they  have,  as  brewers,  bnsi- 
ncss  contact,  — concluding  with  an  expression  of  the  hope 
that  Iheir  coming  might  be  made  inatruraental  in  clearing 
the  dark  clonda  which  in  many  parte  of  the  country  threaten 
our  time-honored  business." 

The  President  of  the  Association  then  delivered  bis 
annual  address,  in  which  lie  congratulated  the  brewers 
that  in  this  country  the  consumption  of  beer  had  gone 
up  during  eighteen  years  679  per  cent.  He  gave  the 
niimber  of  breweries  as  2,474,  stating  that  30,000 
persons  were  employed  in  the  beer  business,  and 
that  it  had  a  capital  of  152,524,720  dollars  invested. 
There  were  S,5-'?6  retail  and  2,034  wholesale  dealers  in 
malt  lii[uors  during  the  special  tax-year,  ending  April 
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Much  larger  sums  are  understood  to  have  been  contributed 
through  other  channels.'' 

There  is  a  grim  humor  in  the  circulating  pamphlets 
of  the  Brewers'  Associations,  which  assert  that  "  beer 
is  a  food,"  "beer  is  a  temperance  drink,"  and  that 
"Grermany  is  a  temperate  country." 


THE  COCAINE  HABIT 

IT  would  seem  that  any  new  poison  but  needs  an 
introduction  to  become  popular. 
From  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  is  taken  the 
following  personal  experience  of  an  apothecary :  — 

**  As  a  sufferer  from  tootliaches,  a  dentist  suggested  in- 
serting cotton  impregnated  with  cocaine  solution  in  the 
tooth.  I  was  relieved  for  a  time.  The  pain  returning,  I 
continued  the  cocaine  application,  and  thus  insensibly  got 
80  accustomed  to  the  drug  that  I  could  not  do  without  it, 
pain  or  no  pain.  The  tooth  was  filled  after  some  time, 
but  the  habit  remained.  ...  I  used  to  take  a  gram  and 
sometimes  two  grams  in  twelve  hours.  ...  I  will  now 
state  the  symptoms.  .  .  .  After  say  between  five  and  ten 
grains  were  swallowed,  I  felt  elated,  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
cheerful,  seeing  everything  in  the  rosiest  of  light ;  ray 
mind  would  clear  up  and  things  incomprehensible  to  me  at 
other  times  would  becomo  plain  and  evident.  I  underwent 
physical  and  mental  work  which  under  normal  conditions 
I  could  not  possibly  have  accomplished.  It  is  the  raost 
agreeable  of  sensations ;  one  feels  perfectly  and  serenely 
happy.  .  .  ." 
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The  description  of  reaction  is  as  follows :  — 
"  I  felt  hauuted,  restleea,  morose,  quarrelsome  ;  bad  hal- 
lucinations of  being  persecuted  and  of  imgteudiDg  evil ;  my 
heart  wouhl  be  pounding  at  o  fearful  rate,  so  that  I  could 
autiiiilly  hear  it  throbbing;  the  eyea  ffit  glassy  with  ft 
lixfil,  starting  look ;  the  tongue  was  heavy  and  unable  to 
move  .it  will ;  a  terrible  and  incessant  hacking  cough  shook 
my  frame,  my  mind  waa  obfuscated  ;  there  was  inability  to 
eat,  with  no  feeling  of  hunger,  and  there  was  insomnia  and 
an  insatiable  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulants.  .  .  .  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  I  can  stand  no  strong  drinks,  and 
yet  under  the  cocaine  influence  I  drank  daily  a  bottle  of 
brandy.  .  .  .  When  no  other  drinks  were  on  hand,  I  often 
actually  drank  pure  alcohol,  such  was  my  craving  for  it. 

"  I  was  a.  slave  to  this  liabit  fur  tive  years  ;  .  .  ■  being  a 
dni^giat  I  linil  the  drug  always  within  reach  aud  used  it 
without  being  suspected  as  a  cocaine  fiend  by  anybody, 
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alarming  rate.  The  progress  of  the  mania  is  rapid, 
its  effects  are  invariably  disastrous,  and  its  sequel  in 
ninety  per  cent  of  cases  is  hopeless  invalidism. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE 

TEA  and  coffee  have  seemed  so  innocent  as  com- 
pared with  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  opium,  that  it 
is  quite  distressing'  to  class  them  among  the  poisons. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  not,  Iiowever,  insignificaut 
factors  in  the  story  of  human  degeneracy.  If  it 
were  but  the  ilavor  of  tea  and  coft'ee  that  we  crave, 
it  can  be  imitated  in  harmless  compounds.  The 
imitation  coffee  made  of  parched  grains  and  caramel 
(burned  sugar)  is  already  sold  by  nearly  all  grocers. 
I  exjerimented  diligently  to  find  a  method  for  pre- 
paring it,  with  the  idea  of  mitigating  to  a  slight  extent 
the  unwelcome  of  this  chapter.' 

I  M)'  BvvGrrJ  ex)>vniiii'iit'<  muilv  t<)  iiiiitatu  colTec  flavor  liy  varioua 
mutiires  of  parclii'ii  grainy  nuts,  fign,  the  ordinnr;  sugnr,  nnil  [iinple- 
■iignr  clid  not  in^t  with  xucochs.  I  wan  surprised  to  liiiil,  thniiigli 
Miu  Biiukiiuin,  how  very  siiiiplu  mid  succeasful  is  the  rullovriu);  for. 
mula  :  ten  cu|is  of  liriiti.  uiii;.lmlr  ('ii|>  of  uoni  niful,  uiie-ijunrter  oup 
ot  New  Orlemw  molusses,  oiic-ijanrti-r  ciiji  of  boiiiiiij  water.  The  hoi 
vater  and  niolaxEet  are  lllixi>il  tn^th^r  nnd  then  stirrrd  into  the 
bran  mid  rorii  iiu-jiI  previoiU'-ly  niixi'd.  Tlii'  nliolc  is  i-nrefully 
parched  in  Iho  oven  to  nn  rveii  bronn  color  ivitliollt  burning.  In 
making  Die  lintktnini  ci>m'i',  lliive  •■vvn  tnl>le!i[iooiiriils  of  the  I'vrval 
coflee  are  added  to  earh  eHpfnl  of  lmilin}[  water  (used  ot  ihi!  lime  of 
thitrir^t  ebulition}.  The  mixture  ^lu>u1<l  eoiiie  iiKnin  to  the  lioiling 
point,  .ifter  whiih  il  i^  phurd  at  the  side  of  the  fire  to  settle  and 
st.-»p  for  four  or  live  niiniilen.  It  is  w-ri-ed  iu  hoi  eiipa  with  either 
cream  or  boiling  milk  and  bugiir. 
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But  it  is  neither  the  delicious  flavor  nor  the  temper' 
ature  aloue  that  the  tea  and  coffee  drinker  seeks. 
Most  unfortunately  it  is  the  poison,  the  theioe  of  the 
tea  Diiit  the  cafTeine  of  the  colTee.  Both  of  these 
drugs  (which  are  chemically  similar)  belong  to  a  class 
of  alkaloids  which  are  given  various  names  according 
to  thoir  origin,  namely,  theine  from  the  tea  leaf, 
catfeiue  from  the  coffee  berry,  strychnia  from  the 
svfAs  of  nux  vomica,  aconite  from  monk's-hood, 
atrojihine  from  belladonna,  morphine  from  the  poppy, 
etc.,  —  all  acting  on  the  system  after  the  general  man- 
ner (if  nil  poisons. 

I)(.  Haig  has  given  us  the  most  positive  and  im- 
p.)rtaiit  information  about  the  tea  and  coffee  poisons, 
wliirh  he  calls  "zanthins,"  and  which  become  identi- 
cal witli  uric  acid  when  taken  in  the  system^' 

tea  aud  cofifee,  the  same  old  story  of 
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that   borrowing    from  one's   future   store   of  energy 
creates  the  hardest  of  all  debts  to  pay. 

There  has  alrendy  been  a  decided  revolution  against 
the  use  of  both  tea  and  coffee,  and  comparative  free- 
dom from  nervous  diseases,  insomnia,  irritability, 
headaches,  dyspepsia,  heart  weakness,  blood-poison- 
ing, etc.,  which  every  tea  and  coffee  tippler  contracts 
more  or  less,  ^¥ili  be  the  reward. 

To  understand  best  the  slavish  effects  of  these 
drugs,  one  has  hut  suddenly  to  abandon  their  use, 
remembering  at  the  same  time  that  wholesome  food 
never  enslaves.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  there  is 
more  intoxication  in  a  cup  of  strong  tea  than  in  a 
glass  of  ordinary  beer ;  and  Dr.  Haig  proves  experi- 
mentally the  exact  uric  acid  effects  of  both  tea  and 
coffee.  He  frequently  mentions  in  his  publications 
the  evil  effect  the  great  consumption  of  tea  is  having 
upon  the  people  of  England. 

Coleridge's  "  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates"  is 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Ten,  like  coffee,  does  inebriate 
and  leads  to  more  or  less  the  gloom  of  all  poisons. 

I  will  quote  from  two  articles  on  the  subject, 
the  first  of  which  was  published  in  Knowledge, 
by  that  most  able  scientist,  XI.  Mattieu  Williams. 
The  article  followed  one  written  by  Count  Euniford, 
in  which  he  dt'scribf-'d  a  beverage  made  of  parched 
grains  which  certain  peasants  of  Bavaria  drink  as  a 
substitute  for  tea  and  coffee,  adding  that  — 
"  it  is  iofiaitely  [ircfi-ralilc  in  all  rc8])ectB  to  tliat  most  per- 
nicious wash,  tea,  with  wliicli  the  lower  cUssi'S  of  Ori^at 
Britain  drenrh  their  stomnclis  und  niiu  tlieir  conistitu- 
tions. 
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"Tills  may  appear  to  many,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "k 
very  strong  conJemnation  of  their  favorite  beverage  ;  never 
t)i(;less  ...  it  is  p«rfeclly  sound.  .  .  . 

"Tlie  esperjeiice  of  every  confirmed  tea^rinker,  wb«ii 
soundly  iuterpreied,  supplies  condemnation  of  the  beverage. 
'  It  is  so  refrt'^iliiti^.'  '  I  am  fit  for  nothing  when  tea-time 
ciiHK'3  until  I  have  hail  my  ti-a,  and  theu  I  am  fit  for  any- 
thin^'.'  The  'lit-for-nothin^''  stutecoiiieKon  when  the  drug 
istakpiiat  tlie  usual  time.  .  .  .  With  lilindness  still  more 
piofouiid  sonic  will  ]>lcad  for  teu,  by  telling  that  by  ita  aid 
one  can  sit  up  .ill  night  long  at  brain-work  without  feeling 
slei'py,  ]irovidcd  ample  supplies  of  the  infusion  are  taken 
from  tiiJie  to  lime. 

"It  is  unqiiestionabjy  true  that  such  may  he  done ;  that 
the  Ica-driiiker  is  lan<;Liid  and  wenry  at  tea-time,  whatever 
lie  the'  hour,  and  that  the  refreshment  produced  by  '  the 
cui>  tliat  ('li"i'r.s'  and  is  said  not  to  inebriate,  is  almost 
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produced  by  the  action  of  a  drug ;  it  may  be  but  a  mild 
form  of  disease,  but  it  is  truly  a  disease  nevertheless. 

*^  The  active  principle  which  produces  this  result  is  the 
crystalline  alkaloid,  tlic  theine,  a  compound  belonging  to 
the  same  class  as  strychnine  and  a  number  of  similar 
vegetable  poisons.  These  when  diluted  act  medicinally, 
—  that  is,  produce  disturbance  of  normal  functions  as  the 
tea  does,  and,  like  theine,  most  of  them  act  specially  on  the 
nervous  system ;  when  concentrated  they  are  dreadful 
poisons,  very  small  doses  producing  death. 

"  The  non-tea-drinkcr  does  not  suffer  any  of  these  five- 
o'clock  symptoms,  and,  if  otherwise  in  sound  health, 
remains  in  steady  working  condition  until  his  day's  work  is 
ended  and  the  time  for  sleep  and  rest  arrives.  But  the 
habitual  victim  of  any  kind  of  drug  or  disturber  of  normal 
functions  acquires  a  diseased  condition,  displayed  by  the 
loss  of  vitality  or  other  deviation  from  normal  condition, 
which  is  temporarily  relieved  by  the  usual  dose  of  the 
drug,  but  only  in  such  wise  as  to  generate  a  renewed  crav- 
ing. 1  include  in  this  general  statement  all  the  vice-drugs 
(to  coin  a  general  name),  such  as  alcohol,  opium,  tobacco, 
arsenic,  hashish,  betel-nut,  cocoa-leaf,  thoni-apple,  Sil)erian 
fungus,  mate,  t?tc.,  the  use  of  which  may  Im»,  and  has  been, 
defended  by  the  same  arguments  as  those  used  by  the 
advocates  of  habitual  tea-«lrinking. 

**  The  practice  of  tnking  tea  or  coffee  by  students,  in 
order  to  work  at  night,  is  downright  madness,  especially 
when  preparini;  for  an  examination.  More  than  half  of 
the  ciises  of  breaking  down,  loss  of  memory,  fainting,  etc., 
which  occur  during  sovuro  «'xaminations,  and  far  more  fre- 
quently than  is  commonly  known,  are  due  to  this. 

"  I  frequently  hear  of  promising  students  who  have  thus 
failed,  and  on  incpiiry  iiavt;  learned  —  in  almost  every 
instance — that  the  victim  has  previously  drugged  himself 
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with  tea  or  cotiuc.  Sli.>ep  is  the  rest  of  ttie  brain ;  to  rob  the 
huni-win-ked  briiiii  of  its  uecessary  rest  is  cerebral  suicide. 

"  I  ttecil  scarcely  add  that  all  I  liave  said  above  applien  to 
cofffc  lis  to  ten.     The  active  ttlkalnid  is  the  same  in  both. 

"  All  the  piipiibr  stiiiiulanis  and  rcfreHhiiig  drugs  bave 
tu'o  distinct  nnd  opposite  actions ;  an  immediato  ezultatioD, 
wliicli  lasts  f<.ir  a  certain  period,  varying  with  the  drug  and 
the  ciinstitution  of  its  victim,  and  a  subsequent  depression 
pnijHirtionatc  to  the  primary  exaltation,  but,  aa  I  believe, 
uKviiys  c.vcci^ding  it  either  in  duration  or  intensity  or  both, 
thus  friving  as  a  m't  or  mean  result,  a  loss  of  vitality." 

In  ail  article  011  the  chemistry  of  coffee  and  tea  by 
Professor  Prescott  {Professor  of  Oi^'anic  and  Applied 
Clii-iniiitry  in  the  University  of  Michigan)  in  which  a 
Ivanied  analysis  i^  made,  he  concludes  as  follows:  — 

■■  Notwithstanding  the  adoption  nf  tliei lie-containing  bev- 
!  by  mankind  at  iar^je,  we  liaiinot  hesitate  to  c 
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THE    WESTWAED      MARCH     OF     ALCOHOL 

TOBACCO,  AND  OPIUM 

THESE  arrogant  invaders  have  had  their  early 
struggles  for  admittance  to  popular  and  gov- 
ernmental favor.  In  the  days  when  Greece  and  Italy 
ruled  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  provided  for 
history  its  brightest  pages  of  political,  intellectual, 
and  moral  record,  when  the  diet  of  the  people  was 
regulated  by  law,  and  the  highest  physical  develop- 
ment was  the  subject  of  most  serious  study  and  uni- 
versal worship,  distillation,  tobacco,  and  opium  were 
unknown.  Almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Eome  (500  B.  c.)  wine  was  com- 
paratively unknown.  It  gave  time  for  generations  to 
develop  great  health,  strength,  and  beauty,  which  as 
caught  by  the  artists  of  the  time  will  charm  the 
world  forever.  Wine  crept  into  their  civilization  very 
slowly.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Caesars  or 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  that  wine  began 
to  be  made  in  Italy,  and  that  the  drinking  of  itbecaine 
general."  At  first  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to 
stamp  out  the  poison. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  and  warnings  of 
the  wise  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  time  came 
when  their  governments  yielded  to  the  seduction  of 
wine.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors,  wine  became  a  passion,  and  physical 
degeneracy,  loose  morals,  corruption  and   crime    in- 
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creased  among  the  Romans  in  a  corresponding  ratio 

to  the  increase  of  the  poison  habit. 

The  history  of  the  decadence  of  Greece  and  Rome 
is  but  a  history  of  tlie  conquest  of  King  Alcohol. 
Tlie  great  cimqueror  came  from  Asia  where  the  work 
of  destruction  liad  been  already  accomplished, —  the 
nations  of  antiquity  having  one  after  the  other  bowed 
beneath  the  curse  of  wine-drinking, 

"  Thu  fonr  great  Asiatic  momirchies  —  Assyria,  Babylon, 
McJin,  anil  l*<jrsia,  were  not  conquered  by  the  sword  until 
tlicir  earlier  cburactcri sties  of  niiiiiliiiesN,  patriotism,  and 
morality  had  been  sapped  by  drunkeuncss  and  debauchery." 

It  is  told  how  the  younjj  twelve-year-old  Cyrus 
when  visiting  his  grandfather,  the  King  of  Media, 
wliuni  lie  lutiT  overtlirew,  was  astonished  and  dis- 
^'iisti'il  at  the  drunkenness  of  the  Median  Court, 
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The  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  the  monarchs  of 
that  time  under  the  crazy  sceptre  of  poison  rule,  add 
brilliant  triumphs  to  the  demon  of  demoralization.  In 
the  cause  of  health  culture,  a  new  tragedy  for  the  stage 
might  be  written  with  Sardanapalus,  that  prince  of 
voluptuaries  and  last  independent  ruler  of  Assyria,  as 
the  hero.  When,  as  the  result  of  alcoholic  influence, 
he  saw  that  his  empire  was  lost,  that  vast  empire 
which  included  Babylon,  Kgypt,  Asia  Minor,  etc.,  and 
whose  foundations  reached  beyond  historic  record,  he 
took  himself  to  the  funeral  pyre,  besottedly  exclaim- 
ing what  has  since  become  King  Alcohol's  favorite 
motto  :  "  Get  drunk  and  know  that  thou  art  mortal " 

Wine  culture  passed  from  Persia  and  Syria  to 
Greece  and  later  to  Rome  and  later  still  to  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  America. 

King  Tobacco  and  King  Opium  joined  the  royal 
march  in  about  the  sixteenth  century  —  both  under 
the  guise  of  medicine.  In  the  first  advent  of  tobacco 
it  was  called  **  the  most  sovereign  and  precious  weed 
.that  ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the  use  of  man. "  It 
was  seldom  mentioned  without  some  reverential 
epithet !  "  Herhe  mint(\  herhe  sacrfe,  herhe  propre  k 
toM8  maux^ "  said  the  French  ;  "  Herha  santo  croce^* 
said  the  Italians';  "  Ifciluj  wnndkraut, "  exclaimed  the 
Germans,  while  botanists  clashed  it  as  herha  panacea 
and  herha  snncta.  It  was  cultivated  in  France  for 
half  a  century  before  it  was  used  as  a  luxury  and 
credited  with  curing  as  many  diseases  as  it  produces. 
The  enthusiasm  which  first  welcomed  it  as  a  cure 
glowed  anew  when  the  drug  was  embraced  as  a 
luxury.     The  trials  of  this  embryo  conqueror  began 

29 
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in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  all  Europe  took  up 
arms  against  it,  and  we  now  see  which  has  won.  In 
1624  Pojie  Urban  VIII.  excommunicated  all  who 
should  use  it  —  a  ban  renewed  by  Pope  lunocent 
in  1690.  Qiieen  Elizabeth  published  an  imperative 
edict  against  its  use.  Her  successor,  King  James, 
issued  the  famous  "counterblast  to  tobacco,"  in 
which  his  royal  di^:ust  was  thus  expressed:  — 

"Moreover,  which  is  a  great  iniquity,  and  against  all 
humanity.  .  .  .  Have  you  not  reason  then  to  be  asbamed 
and  to  forbunr  this  filthy  novelty  no  iMiuely  grounded,  so 
fo^ijinhly  received;  ...  a  custom  loathsome  to  tbe  eye, 
hutcriil  to  tlio  nose,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the 
black  stiiikin<,'  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  Stygian 
smoke  of  a  pit  that  is  bottomless  1 "     . 
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cal  and  moral  health,  in  energy,  in  law  and  order. 
The  second  England  is  drugged  England,  poisoned 
England,  perverted  England,  brutal  England,  sordid 
England  that  would  barter  its  soul  for  pounds  and 
shillings,  and  which,  if  uncurbed,  will  eventually 
destroy  the  greatest  of  nationalities.  Best  England 
can  never  repair  the  misery  and  degradation  brought 
upon  China  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  revenues 
of  Great  Britain. 

China  had  practically  wiped  out  the  curse  of  al- 
cohol which,  with  the  usual  effects,  had  partially  en- 
trenched itself  in  the  land  through  several  dynasties. 
In  the  most  distant  ages,  before  Solomon  wrote  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  Chinese  literature  abounded  in 
warnings  against  the  drinking  of  wine,  and  imperial 
decrees  of  a  restrictive  and  prohibitory  nature  were 
ivjxjatedly  issued.  Several  potentates  had  yielded  to 
the  fascinating  destroyer.  The  dissolute  royal  ex- 
ample of  Chow  Sin  had  had  its  usual  effect  of  leading 
the  people,  both  high  and  low,  to  "  a  sad  state  of 
morals ; "  and  when  Wu  Wang,  who  overthrew  him, 
aj)pointed  his  brotlu»r  to  rule  over  the  present  prov- 
ince of  Hunan,  he  addressed  to  him  the  "  Announce- 
ment "  about  alcohol  in  Book  X  of  the  "  Shu  King." 
This  remarkable  "announcement"  is  the  oldest  tem- 
l>i*rance  document  on  record.  To  quote  a  little 
from  it:  — 

"When  Hravoii  lias  sent  down  its  terrors,  and  our  peo- 
ple have  been  tliereby  <^reatly  disorganized  and  lost  their 
sense  of  virtue,  this,  too,  can  he  ascribed  to  nothinir  else 
than  their  unliniitc*!  us(,'  of  spirits :  y«»a,  further,  the  ruin 
of   the  feudal  stat<.vs  small    an^l  ^PMt,   may   Ix?  traced  to 
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this  one  Bin,  the  fretj  use  of  spirits.  ...  If  you  tre  told 
thut  there  tire  cui]i|mDieB  who  driuk.  together,  do  Dot  fitil 
tu  apprehend  them  all  aud  seed  them  tu  Chow,  where  I 
may  put  them  to  death.  As  to  the.  Diiuiiitera  and  offioen 
who  have  been  led  to  it  and  been  addicted  to  drink,  let 
them  be  taught  for  a  time.  If  tliey  keep  my  leMona,  I 
will  give  them  bright  di&tiuctiou.  If  you  disregard  my 
lesaoiis,  then  I,  the  one  man,  will  show  you  no  pity.  Aa 
you  cimnot  elciiuse  your  wny,  you  shall  be  classed  with 
tboso  who  ttru  to  be  put  to  death." 

Severe  niensiires  hnve  l)een  taken  against  alcohol 
up  til  the  present  time;  echemos  of  punishment  in- 
volviufj  belieiidiiient,  slavery,  etc..  being  adopted,  all 
niiijit  iiiti;ri'stin}{ly  tiild  iu  Dr.  I'aber's  work,  "  C'ivili- 
Mti'iii,  Cliiiii-sv  and  Clirisitian." 

r  Cliini-se  frying  must  be  rep<.'ated:  — 
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that  is  drugged.     It  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
two  wars  and  for  the  sordid  purpose  of  money. 

Americans  cannot  say  as  much  about  it  as  formerly, 
since,  for  the  same  reason,  drugged  America  lent 
itself  to  a  similar  kind  of  infamous  business  in  the 
Philippines.  I  am  not  intending  to  describe  how  in 
a  year  we  opened  four  hundred  dram-sliops  in  Manila, 
and  supphed  them  from  a  continuous  and  steady 
line  of  railway  trains  and  ocean  vessels,  which  have 
transported  millions  of  bottles  of  poison  to  those 
hitherto  comparatively  sober  people  of  the  tropics;  or 
how  the  ships  and  trains  brought  back  the  wrecked 
remains  of  our  soldier  boys,  who  succumbed  in 
greater  numbers  to  the  fire  of  poison  than  to  that  of 
bullets.     History  will  take  care  of  that. 

As  for  that,  what  may  one  say  concerning  the 
upholding  of  the  dram-shop  across  the  street,  to  de- 
bauch the  sons  of  our  neighbors,  for  still  the  same 
sordid  reason  ?  Every  voter  for  a  license  to  sell  what 
debauches  the  people,  or  what  promotes  it  in  any  way, 
becomes  of  necessity  a  partner  in  the  traffic.  The 
great  current  which  dra<^s  the  human  race  downward 
can  never  be  stemmed  until  its  tributary  rivulets  are 
arrested.     Where  shall  the  blame  bogin  ? 

To  return  to  the  story  of  opium  in  China :  We  may 
say  briefly  that  India  is  a  large  producer  of  opium, 
and  the  pt^pulatiuii  of  China  have  been  forced  to 
become  its  chief  c«)nsuniers. 

The  British  East  India  Company  took  charge  of 
the  opium  trade  in  1781,  when,  chiefly  in  the  name 
of  medicine,  about  a  thousand  cliest«  were  annually 
exported.     The  Chinese  government  became  greatly 
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alarmed  about  its  use,  and  in  1800  issued  an  edict 
forbidding  the  importatiou  of  opium  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  prescribing  at  the  same  time  the  severest 
penalties.  Profits  were  enormous,  however,  and  by 
means  of  smuggling,  trade  continued  as  brisk  as  ever. 
The  British  government  of  India  without  compunc- 
tion encournged  the  illicit  business,  and  Chinese 
alarm  kept  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  drug.  In 
1831  and  1834  British  men-of-war  were  sent  to 
Canton  to  protect  the  trade. 

The  Chinese  government,  now  appreciating  that 
opium  was  becoming  a  national  menace,  took  more 
stringent  measures  to  stop  the  trade.  The  most 
rigorous  laws  were  enacted.  Opium  smugglers  and 
Chinese  dealers -were  put  to  death.  The  Imperial 
Commissioners  wrote  to  the  English  government,  im- 
;  it  to  init  ail  end  to  the  iofamoua  traffic,  but 
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to  be  a  hideous  traffic.  The  Emperor,  who  was  himself 
a  reformed  opium  smoker,  and  had  lost  three  sons  by 
the  vice,  said :  "  True,  I  cannot  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  poison,  but  nothing  will  induce  me  to  raise 
a  revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  my  people."- 

The  "  open  door  "  and  establishment  of  an  English 
colony  at  Hong  Kong  did  not  tend  to  discourage 
illicit  smuggling.  While  Sir  H.  Potinger  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  importation  of  opium 
illegal,  and  an  order  forbidding  all  English  vessels  to 
enter  any  but  certain  treaty  ports  under  $500  pen- 
alty for  each  offence,  no  effort  was  made  to  enforce 
the  rules ;  on  the  contrary,  officers  who  attempted 
to  execute  the  order  were  given  to  understand  that 
their  services  were  no  longer  needed.  In  1857  an 
opium  smuggler  flying  the  British  flag  was  fired  upon, 
and  this  was  made  a  pretext  for  the  second  opium  war. 
Canton  was  bombarded,  and  England  and  France 
co-operated  in  a  demonstration  of  strength  which  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  to  sign  the  treaty  of  1860,  whereby 
the  Tmportation  of  opium  was  legalized ;  and  China 
paid  an  indemnity  of  $10,800,000  to  England  and 
$6,000,000  to  France. 

One  can  scarcely  appreciate  what  a  cataract  of 
misery  and  destruction  has  overwhelmed  China  since 
the  opium  flood  gates  have  been  opened  wide  by 
British  greed  and  tyranny.  I  take  from  the  "Cyclo- 
pedia of  Temperance  "  (Funk  &  Wagnalls)  ther  follow- 
ing figures,  the  development  of  the  import  traffic  of 
opium  :  — 

"In  1790,  4,054  chests;  iii  1789,  5,000;  in  1826. 
9,969;  in  1830,  16,800.     In  1834  the  trade  passed  from 
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the  East  Indin  Companj  to  British  officials,  and  in  1836 
the  i]iimb(.'r  of  ehcaU  bad  iiicreasnJ  to  34,000.  After  that, 
(juantitii's  wito  indicated  by  i)iciil8  (133J  llw.),  and  in 
16^0  the  immhcT  crept  ny  52,925  piiiiiln  ;  in  1880,  7S,308, 
and  ill  1«87,  '.10,746  piciila.  And  timii  118  poor  China  wan 
oliligi:d  tu  admit  fon-ign  opium,  then^  was  no  reason  to 
0|ii)O8u  itrt  ..■ultiire  lit  home,  whidi  fl.ldi-d  300,000  picnls  tu 
tha  amount  us<-d  from  ontsidu  in  1887. 

"  IJniiniiliu^'  the  native  priHiuutiim  at  300,000  piciiln 
aiiiiuidly,  !ind  tlic  furei^i  iinpiirtation  at  100,000  picnH 
allotting  fiii'li  Hm<iki-r  thrcu  iiiiu-i:  [h-t  day,  tt-c  reach  tlic 
{.-ouL'liisioti  thiit  tlierc  are  alH.iit  5,H4r>,333  smokers  in 
(■■hiiiii.  This,  however,  represents  hut  a  small  proportion 
of  those  wh.i  siiff-T  from  the  hahit." 


fur  tlip  Temperance  F(ir- 
liiT   h."ik    ("The  World 
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may  tuk  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  Uie  building.  The 
first  floor  «ai  one  In^e  room  divided  into  stalls,  in  each  of 
which  was  room  for  eight  smokers.  .  .  .  Here  we  saw  men 
in  all  dagreea  of  intoiication.  Kome  were  taking  their  first 
pipe,  payiug  special  attention  to  the  Iwaiuew  in  band  ; 
othera  had  taken  enough  to  make  them  happj  or  silly. 
One  would  look  up  with  an  idiotic  grin,  muttering  aome- 
thing  in  an  undertone  anil  puffing  away  at  hia  pipe ; 
another  would  lie  in  a  stupor,  wholly  unconacioua  of  what 
was  going  on,  from  which  he  would  awake  after  a  time  and 
call  for  more  opium.  The  air  was  black  and  heavy  with 
Huoke  Odd  fumes  of  the  drug.  As  we  went  from  stall  to 
■tall  v«  were  obliged  to  fan  away  the  clouds  of  smoke 
before  we  could  see  what  was  going  on.  Some  of  the 
poor  wrebchea  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  so 
wasted  were  they  in  form.  Their  skin  was  drawn  over 
their  hones,  and  their  sunken  eyes  ami  strange  color  told 
only  too  plainly  of  the  grim  monster  that  was  in  their 
track.  In  several  stalls  (though  I  was  told  it  was  not  a 
common  sight)  1  saw  mothers  smoking,  with  their  babies 
propped  up  at  their  fides,  and  I  have  seen  children  not 
more  than  three  mid  four  years  old  <[uito  stupid  from  the 
elTccts  of  the  drusr.  The  habit  fuiitens  itself  upon  tbe 
helpless  victim  mid  lie  is  powerless  under  it." 

The  "  Cyclojedia  of  Tempemncc  "  says :  — 
"A  characteristic  of  tbeopinm  smoker  is  thinuess,  sallow 
color,  sunken  eyes,  geiieni)  air  of  weakness  and  dulness, 
and  indescribahlo  ngony  wlion  nttcmpting  to  atop  tbo  habit 
once  begun.  Tliu  hal>it  consumes  two  or  tlircc  hours  a 
day,  and  soon  unfits  a  ruan  for  any  work  ;  .la  a  nraull  his 
Aimily  is  reiiuced  to  uiuit.  swelling:  the  ranks  of  pmfessionat 
bexgors  and  tiie  votaries  of  shame.  Opium  deadens  the 
inonU  sense  also,  so  tliat  the  smoker  becomes  wholly  unra- 
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liable.  lie  will  lie,  steal,  and  resort  to  any  meana  to  fill 
hie  pii^e.  The  opium  den  is  also  the  resort  of  gtimblers 
and  ot)icrs  plying  a  shameless  vocation. 

"  Besiiies  the  injury  done  to  the  Tictim  and  his  f&milj, 
there  is  the  loss  to  the  State  of  millioim  of  taels  annu- 
ally, which  might  be  expended  for  useful  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  which  is  all  expended  in  the  production  of  the 
outfit. 

"  PnictLciilly  nothing  is  done  to  suppress  the  vice  and  it 
pervades  all  classes.  The  govenimeut  since  it«  discourag- 
ing experience  before  the  English  nars,  has  made  no  sus- 
tained effort  to  regulate  or  suppress  the  evil.  Were 
England  to  withdraw  from  the  market,  the  Chinese  might 
be  encouraged  to  another  effort.  They  have  bIiowh  them- 
selves not  iiicnpable  of  the  most  energetic  measures.  No 
Chinese,  not  even  the  smoker,  will  justify  the  habit." 
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If  the  same  average  exists  elsewhere,  it  means  800,000 
attempted  opium  suicides  annually. 

"Kowshiiig  is  ft  walled  town  of  100,000  people,  but  it 
consumes  opium  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
every  day;  ...  at  five  to  the  family  it  would  be  $18-25 
annually  to  every  family  in  Kowahing.  Considering  tlie 
fact  that  the  poor  make  on  the  average  from  five  to  ten 
cents  .a  day,  this  ie  enormous.  Suppose  an  American 
laborer  getting  ?2.00  a  day  should  pay  fifty  cents  daily 
for  drink  or  opium,  ho  would  not  pay  as  great  a  proportion. 
From  one-fourth  to  oui^half  of  each  man's  daily  earnings 
goes  for  opium. 

"  Many  of  the  opium  smokers  desire  to  be  cured,  and  for 
this  purpose  opium  rcfugoa  have  been  established.  An 
institution  of  tliis  kind  wns  recently  opened  in  Foochov. 
It  hacl  applications  from  500  opium  emokera  the  first 
year.  There  are  quacka  in  the  different  cities  who  make 
a  specialty  of  treating  opium  coses.  There  are  alao  chari- 
table families  who  keep  emetic  powdera  constantly  on  hand 
fur  use  in  cases  of  attempted  suicide. 

"The  doctors  say  that  few  opium  smokers  are  ever 
cured.  Tlicy  u^^ually  increase  tlieir  allowance  until  death. 
When  they  attempt  to  break  off  the  habit,  they  suffer  the 
agonies  of  the  diimncd,  the  contrast  of  their  condition 
while  smoking  and  stopping  being  well  exprcsseil  in  the 
following,  wliich  was  written  on  the  walls  of  the  opium 
refuge  at  Soochow  by  uno  of  the  inmates :  '  AVhile  smok- 
ing opium  we  are  transported  to  I'liradise ;  while  break- 
ing the  habit  wo  are  tortured  in  hull.' " 

There  arc  lOOd  registi'rod  opium  dcn.s  in  F<ii»cli<iw 
alone. 
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A  WORD  about  the  eutrnnce  of  opiiim  ioto  tbe 
United  States.  Opium  is  now  spreading  about 
us  like  watt-r  over  a  kvel  surface.  It  has  not  been 
forceil  11)111)1  ILK  from  the  o^wii  mouth  of  cannon  by 
the  haiiil  iif  a  sordid  and  arrogant  foreign  enemy.  It 
has  rathvr  ('i>mu  and  i.s  still  coming  from  an  iosidious 
soiiro-  ai  hnnie.  It  comes  under  disguised  names.  It 
deals  with  the  credulity  and  sujicrstition  of  the  people 
through  mysterious  forms  of  i-o-crilled  remedies,  sealed 
in  seiTeey,  hy  lettf  is -patent.  In  conspicuous  places 
fverywhere  w.;  see  endless  .'id\eilising  of  meat  juices, 
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an  attractivo  iiniiie,  a  few  easily  procured  certificates, 
and  abundant  advertising.  Every  little  aclie  must 
liave  its  sedative;  every  crying  infant  must  have  its 
soothing  syrup;  every  sense  of  fatigue  muBt  have  its 
tonic;  and  so  the  basis  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
all  secret  patent  medicines  is  either  opium,  alcohol,  or 
cocaine.  Various  societies  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  analyze  all  the  well-known  patent  drugs,  and 
the  results  are  now  published  witli  pertinent  remarks 
thrown  in.' 

If  a  so-called  remedy  succeeds  in  drugging  into  in- 
sensibility the  nerves  which  dutifully  cry  out  what 
is  really  a  friendly  warning,  a  notification  that  some- 
thing is  out  of  gear  that  needs  hygienic  attention,  that 
remedy  is  hailed  by  a  credulous  public  with  delight. 
People  who  would  not "  touch,  taste,  or  handle"  opium, 
alcohol,  or  other  poisons  properly  named,  take  them 
all  readily  when  disguised  as  patent  medicines.  In 
fact,  all  the  poison  vices  ever  known  on  earth  have  first 
appeared  clothed  in  tiie  garb  of  medicine.  Of  course 
the  trouble  canning  t)ie  pnin  still  exists,  to  be  aug- 
mented hy  the  extra  burden  of  the  drug,  and  drug- 
ging to  benumb  piiiii  insti^nd  of  seeking  to  know  and 
to  remove  the  ctiwun  of  it  is  as  sensible  as  to  gag  and 
bind  a  watchnum  who  gives  an  alarm  of  burglars. 
One  may  mit  say  tliat  drugs  have  not  their  value  in 

>  Tha  analynis  of  tlietu'  ]>iitptit  niPiliciiicH  niay  bp  foniid  in  thn 
"Thjnl  Animal  l(«[K)Tt  uf  tlin  Hiiunlol'HL-HllKnf  ilin  City  of  llDBton," 
"The  Rrpurt  of  IMflS  of  tin-  Mnw.  Sluti'  Board  of  H«iilUi,"  "Tlio 
ropLlur  Healtli  .\lii,ii.mr  for  lS7'i  nnd  lN-7,"  "Tl..-  Monitor  of 
Htaltli,"  liv  Dr.  Ki-lloxK.  >t<ittl<'  Creek  :S:iiiitnHnm.  Hliiili  nmlaioa 
an  »n«lyMs',il  «Tfral  hiin.lml  iiostninis,  also  "  Hoo.^  timid  l(ook  of 
Hygiene,"  by  Dr.  Kellogg. 
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the  liaitd^  of  the  skilful  physician,  especially  in  sur- 
gii'iil  cuses,  and  also  for  the  incurable,  but  the  geu- 
ernl  and  easy  hahit  of  drug  taking  is  only  parallel 
with  the  saiiju  general  nud  easy  habit  of  all  the  favo- 
rite poisons,  nil  of  which  grow  alike  as  they  are 
ffd.  The  couutr)'  is  becoming  filled  with  opium, 
alcohol,  and  cocaine  druukards  through  this  cbaniiel 
of  operation!^. 

Dr.  David  Paulson,  in  The  Union  Signal  (Aug.  15, 
1891),  writes  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  "Drugs": 

"  If  the  nlready  viuit  nrmy  of  drug  tieiids  should  continue 
to  iiicrciise  with  tiic  rapidity  with  which  it  has  inoreaseil 
during  tliu  Ia»t  few  yeans,  it  will  bu  outy  n  (]uestion  of  tiuie 
"hi-'n  the  nmi-iihiuo,  opium,  and  cocaino  devotees  will  oul- 
niimbur  liy  far  the  present  number  of  drunkards.  There 
is  i)u  one,  c.\;;i'|it  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  study 
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laxatives  that  are  consumed  by  the  ton  in  America 
and  says :  — 

"  The  primary  effect  of  any  of  these  poisonous  mixtures 
is  seemingly  good  ;  the  nervous  iidgets^  the  '  tired  feeling,' 
the  insomnia,  or  the  constipation  is  promptly  relieved  by 
the  first  few  doses.  Naturally,  when  the  symptoms  return, 
as  they  are  bound  to  do,  the  sufferer  turns  again  to  the 
bottle  or  the  pill-box.  Again  he  gets  relief,  and  again  he 
is  driven  back  to  his  drug,  taking  lai'ger  and  larger  doses 
as  the  habit  is  forming,  until  at  last  the  fetters  are  forged 
and  a  new  '  drug  fiend '  is  created.  It  is  less  trouble  than 
systematic  exercise ;  but  how  many  could  be  saved  from  this 
bondage,  and  how  many  slaves  could  be  freed  by  rational 
physical  culture,  only  the  physician  who  knows  the  preva- 
lence of  this  evil  can  guess.  The  nervous,  the  sleepless, 
and  the  neurasthenic  are  of  all  persons  the  last  who  should 
seek  relief  from  drugs  or  from  alcohol.  Their  very  disease 
predisposes  thorn  to  drug  addiction,  and  once  having  ex- 
pericnced  the  lethe  whicii  drugs  may  bring,  only  the  most 
heroic  exhibition  of  will-power  —  which,  alas!  they  have 
not  —  can  save  them  from  thraldom.  And  yet  these  shat- 
tered nerves  are  calling  only  for  rich  red  blood,  for  pure 
air,  good  food,  and  tlie  healthful  stimulus,  without  reac- 
tion, of  the  bath.  The  rest-cure  for  some,  active  exercise 
for  others  will  bring  tlie  reality  of  health  which  drugging 
can  only  for  a  brief  moment  simulate." 

.  J.  P.  Bean,  in  Human  Nature^  says:  — 

"Theoretically,  every  adult  person  of  any  intelligence 
wishes  to  be  stron<;  and  healthy.  Practically,  a  majority  of 
them  wish  nothinj;  of  the  sort.  They  would  like  it  well 
enough,  but  arc  not  willinj^  to  pay  the  price,  though  it 
really  costs  nothing.     When  a  man  gets  out  of  health  he 
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usually  wants  to  get  some  one  to  'patch  him  up'  wo  that 
\te  can  continue  tlic  foolish  things  which  havQ  oftUMd  bU 
bad  conilitioii.  Keucc  the  almost  universal  rssort  to  drug 
trcntmcut  iiistunii  of  the  iintiiml  nieaoa  of  restoring  and 
maiut.iiuing  health  and  strength. 

"If  a  niiin  is  really  desirous  of  l«ing  naturally  sound 
iind  lienlthy  he  will  try  to  study  out  the  means  of  becoming 
no.  Tliesu  means  are  all  included  in  tlio  seven  priucipln 
of  practical  hygiene,  iiiimely,  exercise,  rest,  air,  light,  food, 
drink,  and  bathing.  .  .  .  Tlicy  want  iioth  health  and  vices, 
but  both  they  uannot  have,  so  tlioy  choose  their  vices,  and 
when  nature  l)ey;LU8  to  withdraw  her  support,  they  seek 
some  moans  oF  tC[ii]>orarily  stimulating  the  flagging  vital 
forces  in  oiiIit  that  they  may  a  little  longer  indulge  in 
their  fi,lli.'s." 

Till-  Bi'U'tin  of  Ifiurmnrif  i^peaka  vi  the  ever-in- 
cri'ii.King  (Irui;  habil  as  follows:  — 
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in  the  prime  of  life  addicted  to  the  laudaiiuro,  paregoric, 
morphine,  and  cocaine  habits  is  appalling ;  .  .  .  habits  are 
formed  for  siiipbonal,  trional,  and  the  popnlar  headache 
remedies;  .  .  .  also  for  chloroform,  ether,  bromidia,  and 
several  brands  of  catarrh  snuff.  Our  correspoodents  in 
considerable  numbers  condemn  these  snuifs  aa  extremely 
vicious.  They  have  no  doubt  that  they  contain  cocaine^ 
and  they  believe  fheir  t^ale  should  i/e  prohihUed,  .  .  . 

"We  have  consulted  police  officers, jail  physicians,  and 
eminent  specialists  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  as  well 
as  physicians  of  insane  asylums  and  sanitariums,  and  they 
all  unite  in  declaring  the  abuse  of  narcotic  drugs  to  be  on 
the  increase,  with  results  indescribably  bad.  Much  of  the 
insanity  and  nervous  derangements  prevalent  is  noticeably 
due  to  drug  habits,  and  crime  is  often  directly  traceable  to 
their  impulses." 


ENGLAND'S  TREATMENT   OF  INDIA 

ENGLAND'S  moral  treatment  of  India  has  been 
actuated   by   the   same   commercial   motives 
displayed  in  China. 

We  read  again  as  follows  ('*  Cycloi^dia  of  Temper* 
ance  ") :  — 

'^  Previously  to  the  era  of  British  dominion,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India  were  among  the  most  abstemious  of  peoples. 
.  .  .  The  British  government  in  India  inaugurated  its  Kx- 
oise  policy  in  1790,  but  for  thirty  or  forty  years  compara- 
tively littlo  liquor  was  suhl.  Until  1878  all  the  distilleries 
were  owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  mider  what 

was  known  as  the  Suddcr  (or  District)  system.     The  sole 

30 
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olgect  naB  to  prodooe  nnnoe*,  vad  it  wm  tfaon^  dw 
distilling  busiDesa  wonld  be  mort  pnBtMt  if  apantai 
by  the  government  itwlf.  Under  thii  ^ftttm  tha  ivfMUM 
fioBlly  reached  oonaidermble  proportioiu— ia  niiw  of 
$10,000,000  aaauaUy ;  but  the  uithoritiea  wbtb  not  wHb- 
fied,  and  a  new  soheoie  mm  deviud.  In  1 878  the  new  hmm- 
ure,  or  Ahkari  act,  woe  pnbliahed  by  the  goranuDent  of 
Bombay.  .  .  .  It  ia  now  in  force  over  all  India  exoapting  a 
few  small  dietricta  under  native  rule.  .  .  .  Tlie  right  to 
operate  distilleries  in  oompetition  with  the  goramciant  ia 
Bold  at  public  auotiona  to  the  faigheat  bidden.  Tbo  aao- 
c«ssful  bidder  in  eaoh  looality  maj  distil  as  much  liqaor  ai 
he  chooses,  and  of  any  kind,  fkee  from  government  anpe^ 
viaioii.  But  the  reronua  from  private  distillers  is  nnly 
one  clement.  All  the  aap-bearing  palm-trees  of  India, 
yielding  juico  from  which  fennented  liquor  is  nutde,  an 
taxed  by  the  government;  the  right  to  draw  the  sap  it 
farmed  mil  to  the  highest  biddur,  uud  imbody  —  tiot  even 
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will  be  one  of  the  moat  drunkea  and  degraded  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  The  government  of  India,  however,  merits  commenda- 
tion for  making  none  of  the  viHiioua  protensiona  that  are 
advanced  by  the  High  License  politicians  of  tho  United 
States.  The  officials  frankly  deulare  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  revenue  solely,  and  not  in  the  promotion  of 
temperance.  In  I88t)  the  Finance  Minister  for  India  used 
the  following  langna^  in  the  legislative  council :  '  I  look 
hopefully  to  a  considerable  iucrciiae  in  the  excise  revenues, 
and  boliovo  tliut  a  great  dc-A  might  be  done  in  Northern 
India  by  the  introdiiutiun  of  the  methods  which  in  Humhay 
and  Madras  have  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  increase 
of  rerenne  under  tiiis  head.' 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  Bombay,  a  movement  was  started 
among  the  country  people  t^ainst  the  use  and  sals  of  liquor, 
whereupon  the  magistrate  had  eight  of  the  leaders  im- 
prisoned. In  reporting  this  tyrannical  act  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  London,  the  government  of  Bombay 
siud  :  — 

"  'The  question  for  deciaion  ia,  shall  we  sit  quietand  al- 
low the  temperance  movement  in  tlie  Colaba  District  to 
continue  and  to  sprc:id,  and  tlicrohy  forfeit  a  large  amount 
of  revenue,  or  aro  measures  to  be  adopted  which  will  bring 
the  people  to  their  senses  V 

It  seems  the  English  House  of  Commons  lias  its 
seaaona  of  repuutance,  for  it  framed,  after  much  op- 
position, the  folliiwing  resolution  (1889):  — 

"That,  in  tlic  opiniou  of  this  ILmac,  the  fiscal  systiim  of 
the  Govemmuut  of  India  lends  to  the  cstablishmunC  of 
spirit  distilleries,  liquor  and  opium  shops  in  largo  numbers 
of  places,  wlicro,  till  recently,  they  never  existed,  in  d--fiance 
of  native  opinion  anil  the  protests  of  tho  inhabitants,  and 
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tbnt  bucIl  iiicreuBfld  fftcilitiea  for  drinking  produce  etMulllj 
inurciisiii^'  con^iiuiiptioti,  and  spreiid  misery  ami  niia  among 
tho  in'lustml  dutteeB  of  India." 

The  missionaries  freely  make  such  Btatemeots  aa 

the  following:  — 

Arciibiithop  JetTrieB  (31  yean  in  India)  :  "  For  one  natty 
converted  (."^liriBtian,  ah  tlie  proof  of  misBionary  labor,  tba 
drinkjtiij  |iniutivc»  of  England  have  made  a  thousand 
dninkar.l«." 

As  for  oi>ium  and  hiishish  in  India :  "  It  wai  India  that 
produced  tlio  opium  wliich  England  fnrood  upon  China  at 
tho  cannon's  mouth.  liiit  the  British  anthoritisB  have  not 
until  ret-'cnlly  cncuurago.l  the  consiimptitm  of  opium  among 
her  own  Biiliji-cts.  Now  opium  iind  hashish  are  grown  and 
retailed  iimlcr  Uitvernnient  Bimction.  The  consumption  of 
the.^f  dru^Ji  is  increasing  nt  a  friglitful  rate,  and  the  reTontie 
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nozioua  prepantttiina  of  India  hemp,  the  Chriatiaa  govera- 
meut  of  ludia  pluuea  itself  on  a  much  lower  moral  plana 
than  the  Mohammedan,  Turkish,  aud  f^ptiao  govemmente, 
which  moBt  sCringpntly  prohibit  them." 

"  The  whole  atnioBphere  of  India,"  snld  the  Hindoo  n- 
former,  Daboo  Sen  (1870)  in  a  speech  at  St.  Jamei  Hall, 
"  seems  to  abound  with  erica  of  thousands  of  poor  hetpleH 
widowe,  who  curse  the  British  government  for  having  intro- 
duced that  thing." 

Better  England  is  earnest  in  ever^  gcheme  of  re- 
form. But  what  is  "Better  England"  when  the 
State,  the  colleges,  and  even  the  Church  of  England, 
as  organizations,  practically  ignore  the  physiological 
and  moral  effects  of  poisons  ? 

The  Hon.  David  Arnot  thus  speaks  of  the  Griquaa, 
one  of  EugUud's  colonies :  — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  sav  thut  since  tlie  cession  to  the  Briti^ 
government,  the  Griquaa  have  become  a  debased  people,  as 
much  OS  before  they  were  respected.  The  lirst  thing  that 
the  government  did  after  the  cesaion,  was  to  license  a 
liquor  shop  at  Uriqua  1'own,  aud  at  other  places  within 
the  territory,  and  from  thiit  1  trace  the  debaseiucnt  of  the 
tribe.  Prior  to  the  cession,  I  Imvelled  for  fourteen  years 
tlimugh  a  great  ]Mirt  of  tlie  country,  and  I  never  saw  a 
drunken  native.  It  was,  in  fact,  agaiuat  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  introduce  any  spirituous  liquors ;  hut  immedi- 
ately after  the  licenses  of  drinking,  the  state  of  things 
changed." 

In  1883  anotlier  miMsiouary  from  Africa  writes 
that  — 

"  the  West  oast  is  ruined  «ilh  rum  ;  it  is  killinc  the 
Kaffir  at  the  Suutli  ;  and  even  on  tlie  I'jtst  coast  at  Zunzi- 
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bar  a  vile  liquor  is  distilled  ...  to  the  deatraction  of  the 

Siiabeli  rate." 

In  an  Knj^lish  Magazine,  Meliora,  is  given  in  de- 
liglitful  cuitcrast  a  descriptioa  of  the  model  maDufac- 
turiiig  town  uf   Itessbrook,  Ireland,  from  which  we 

quote ;  — 

"  Tlicrc  soUriety,  co-operation,  education,  and  morality  are 
displnycd  mid  developed  in  a  manner  which  must  be  pecu- 
li;irly  {{ratifying  to  those  who  are  pondering  the  social  dif- 
tiL'tilties  of  llje  diiy  and  seeking  a  remedy  for  them.  The 
fouuilcr  of  thi!  town  and  chief  proprietor,  Mr.  Richardson, 
nll<Jiv:4  no  public  houaeu  au  the  uput,  or  on  any  of  his  lands 
euiruuiidiii^'  it;  and  as  a  corolLiry  to  this,  ho  needs  no 
ptilicu  on  the  pliice.  The  Irish  constabulary  anned  cap  A 
j'i--  occupy  every  town  in  Ireland,  and  have  liarracks  for 
liiilf  n.  Jdzon  men  each,  along  every  Madside ;  but  there 
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THE  rOTSON  VICE  IN  ENGLAND 

THE  present  dominant  nation  of  the  earth  owes 
much  to  its  climate,  which  is  conducive  always 
to  the  spirit  of  work.  One  can  comfortably  work  in 
England  every  day  of  the  year.  There  are  more 
working  hours  of  the  day  and  more  working  days  in 
the  year  in  England  than  elsewhere.  The  cultivation 
of  health  by  systematic  exercise,  wliich  well  suits 
their  always  equable  climate,  is  the  almost  universal 
practice  in  England.  The  Englisli  also  never  subject 
themselves  to  overheated  houses  ;  they  do  not  impair 
digestion  by  the  use  of  iced  water  (as  in  America)  and 
they  have  been  as  a  nation  largely  vegetariana 
(reputation  to  the  contrary)  until  of  late  years.  The 
masses  of  Englishmen  have  taken  meat  but  once  a 
week.  The  gouty  rich  are  the  principal  meat  eaters 
of  the  country. 

The  blood  of  Englishmen  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  Europeans  has  not  been  so  long  vitiated. 
However  strong  is  the  grasp  of  the  poison  vice  at 
present  in  ETigland,  the  use  of  strong  spirits,  tobacco, 
tea,  and  cofTee  has  been  on  the  gradual  increase  only 
within  the  last  two  liundrcd  years. 

The  Court  introduceil  wine  Imfore  that  time,  hut 
hard  drinking  did  imt  bucunie  customary  until  the 
latter  part  of  tbn  seventienlh  century. 

De  Foe,  in  "  I'uor  Alan's  I'lea  "  (I>ondon,  17110),  says 
of  the  evil  example  set  by  the  nobility :  — 
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"  Whofvcr  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  the 
custom  of  uur  <,'i'iitletnen  in  their  families,  encoiitHging  anil 
|>ri>mi>iiii;j  tlii:4  vice  of  tlruDkcnnesa  among  the  poor,  will 
liuil  Lliut  drinking  had  itct  origin  in  the  practice  of  the 
country  giMitli'ini-n,  aiiJ  they  again  from  the  Courts," 

In  187S  Bisliop  Benson  wrote:  — 

'*  Nut  (iiily  is  there  no  safety  of  living  in  this  town 
(Ltnidoii),  but  scarcely  any  in  the  country  now,  robbery 
and  miirdur  arc  grown  so  frequeut.  Our  people  have 
become  whiit  tliey  never  were  before  —  cruel  and  inhuman. 
Thii^e  L'ursud  spirituous  liquon,  which  U)  the  shame  of  our 
goveniineiit  are  so  easily  tn  be  had  and  are  in  such  quan- 
tities drunk,  have  changed  the  very  nature  of  our  peo^de." 

The  liistrtrj'  of  the  drink  curse  in  England  Ib  ampl; 
recfiriled  in  tons  of  literature.     We  have  it«  ittatistics 

of  I'ver-incrtja^ing  woe,  its  story  of  crime,  of   i n sa n- 
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public  house  holds  its  irirmphant  course.  The  admiB- 
istraion  of  public  and  private  charity  are  told  that  alma  and 
oblations  go  with  rates,  doles,  and  pensions  to  the  all-abeorb' 
ing  bar  of  the  public  house." 

According  to  William  Hoyle,  the  average  drink  ex- 
{>enditure  for  the  ten  years  previous  to  1881  exceeded 
£136,000,000,  and  he  estimated  that  £138,000,000  was 
annually  spent  or  lost  indirectly  through  drink,  mak- 
ing a  total  drinking  expenditure  of  £274,000,000. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  in  "Christendom  and  the 
Drink  Curse,'^  thus  speaks  of  it: — ' 

"The  British  people  annually  expend  on  intoxicating 
hquors  a  sum  of  above  £130,000,000  sterliug,  the  great 
bulk  of  it  coming  from  the  pockets  of  men  and  women  who 
woidd  be  seriously  affronted  if  any  doubt  were  cast  upon 
their  religious  sincerity.  This  sum  is  sixty  millions  in 
excess  of  the  national  income.  It  is  one-sixth  of  tlie 
national  debt.  It  is  one-fifth  tlie  value  of  all  the  railway 
property  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Tliis  is  only  the  drink  bill,  which  has  since  been 
rapidly  increasing.  The  U^bacco  bill,  the  opium  bill, 
and  the  absinthe  bill,  —  all  are  making  alarming 
records. 

The  "  Cyclopedia  of  Temperance  "  speaks  of  drinking 
in  England  in  1891  as  follows:  — 

"  Although  the  tcmpenmco  reform  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  won  to  total  absti- 
nence multitudes  of  converts,  .  .  .  the  liquor  traffic  is  still 
supreme  as  a  national  institution,  and  has  not  even 
suffered  incidental  disturbances  of  real  magnitude,  while 
the   fiscal   interests  of  tiio   government   are   linked    U>   it 
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by  the  strongest  license  and  revenue  bands.  .  .  .  Tbn  vut 
iuiportanie  of  tlie  drink  traffic  as -a  source  of  nrenua  is 
shown  by  a  glance  at  the  receipts  of  the  government  for 
the  ycnr  ondiiig  March,  18S9.  The  entire  revenue  was 
.£^^9,883,331,  of  which  the  single  item  was  the  income  from 
domestic  liijuors  and  licenses,  ^23,628,858,  or  more  than 
one-fuurth  of  the  whole. 

"  III  addition  to  this  inland  revenue  from  Hquots,  the 
I'lHtoius  duties  on  liquors  jielded  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  custums  receipts  from  all  sources.  .  .  .  Local 
[irohibitioii  liaa  been  established  in  many  places  by  resort- 
ing' tu  uxlrnordiuary  methods,  siuco  the  political  power  to 
efff<:t  removal  is  not  vested  in  the  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people,  when  given  opportunities  to  express  them- 
selves on  the  question  of  looitl  prohibition,  have  manifested 
a  strong  preference  fur  taking  the  whole  subject  into  their 
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terest,  with  its  untold  probabilities  of  public  peril. 
The  brewer's  monopoly  not  only  controls  cities  and 
towns,  but  has  penetrated  country  England.  It  is 
said  that  whoever  now  acquires  n  license  for  doling 
out  poisons  iu  England,  leaves  the  court  S15,000, 
$25,000  or  even  850,000  richer  than  when  he  entered 
it.  For  instance,  at  Newcastle-on-Tjne  it  is  said  that 
the  existing  licenses  are  valued  at  $15,000,000;  also 
that  33,000,000  barrels  of  beer  (to  say  nothing  of 
other  poisons)  are  annually  poured  down  the  throats 
(if  the  people  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  "  poison  mania "  in  England  is  rampant  and 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  with  the  impetus  of 
a  century  of  unchecked  license.  Parliament  now 
represents  John  Bull  muzzled  and  gagged  by  this 
huge  vested  interest  and  allied  question  of  "  votes." 

We  are  told  by  the  "  poison  curse  "  apologists  that 
"The  drinking  nations  of  the  world  are  the  great  and 
successful  nation-s.  A  small  handful  of  drinking 
English  can  subdue  and  control  the  millions  of  India 
and  the  people  of  other  semi-tropical  countries." 
"  Perfectly  true,"  says  an  astute  divine.  "  The  power- 
ful races  do  drink,  but  ihe  powerful  individuals  do 
not  drink.  England  drinks  mure  gin,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  two  nations.  But  the  gin  of  England  is 
drunk  by  England's  failures.  The  successful  of  Eng- 
land do  not  know  the  taste  of  gin.  The  deeper  you 
go  into  Whitechapel,  the  greater  the  number  of  gin 
bottles  per  capita." 

Bbhop  Henry  C.  Potter  makes  the  pertinent  re- 
mark that  the  gin  palaces  nf  England  are  first  built 
by  the  wages  of  the  laboring  classes  and  afterwards 
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siijjptirted  liy  their  vices.  Hf;  sees,  however,  a  brighter 
uiiU'iinie  fur  teniperaiioe  Kiiglaud.  He  avers  that 
liigli  Jigiiiturit's  o(  the  Church  and  StaK;.  Englishmen 
<>{  rank  and  hiflJere  of  society,  are  being  artmseil  as 
never  hi.'fore  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  ot  the 
sitiiatiiiii ;  that  it  is  largely  due  to  writings  of 
foreigners  (Tnine.  etc.)  who  have  jjainted  for  them 
the  darker  asjiects  of  thair  own  civilization,  and 
that  tliey  have  in  many  instances  put  themselves 
under  voluntary  restraint  to  more  effectively  influ- 
L'lii'e  uthers. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  says  :  — 

"  Kiiglaud  is  iu  a  frightful  condition  as  far  as  the  liquor 
traffic  is   coiicenied.      If  anytbiiijf,  England  is   growing 

iiddiciL'd  til  tiie  drink  habit.     The  problem  (confronting  ua 
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An  iotereHting  lecture  waa  lately  delivered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Civic  Society  of  Glasgow  by  Major 
General  Sir  J.  F.  Maurice,  on  "  The  National  Health : 
A  Soldier'E  Study,"  and  reported  in  The  Standard 
(London)  as  follows:  — 

"  During  the  Inst  seven  years  it  hftd  been  one  of  his 
duties,  about  once  n  month,  to  visit  the  Herbert  Hospital 
for  the  piirpuse  of  sanctiouiog  the  diecbBrge  from  the  amiy 
of  men  who  hud  beeu  brought  forward  by  a  'medical 
board '  as  no  longer  fit  for  His  Majesty's  Service,  Accord- 
ing to  his  estimate  it  had  lievn  fur  many  j'eara  true  that 
out  of  every  five  men  who  wished  to  enlist  at  the  end  of 
two  years' service,  there  were  only  two  men  remaining  in 
the  amiy  as  effective  soldiers.  He  desired  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  tiie  im[>ortnncc  of  this  fact  iu  its  bearing  on  the 
question  of  niiturnl  defenre.  .  ,  . 

"Of  the  immediate  causes  which  sC4'ni  to  produce  the 
greater  number  of  cases  of  pliysical  breakdown,  unquestion- 
ably heart  weakness,  pneumatic  troubles,  and  rheumatism 
with  its  8c<|nclie  Binipiied  a  Ltrge  number.  There  seemed 
to  be  witli  cases  uliii.li  made  discharges  necessary,  the 
generally  I<iw  umi'iiiic  eunditiim  ••[  the  wbolu  body.  To 
him  it  seemed  :i  vital  matter  to  inquire  what  was  the 
meaning  uf  tbat  diK:l^tr'lns  projiortion  between  the  five  and 
the  two.  Did  it  inL'an  that  the  class  which  necessarily 
supplied  the  bulk  "f  the  r.inks  of  our  army  consisted  in 
this  huge  j>rfij".rtiiin  of  lain  pliysicully  uulit  I  If  so,  what 
wore  the  ounsun  u(  tins  fatal  condition  of  things,  and  wer« 
they  remediabk- r- 

In  crimint-rniTiS  nn  Ci'iht.tI  AInurice's  recomnionda- 
ti'.'U  that  th-v  -h'.uM  rull  ui"ui  tlif  cciuncils  «i  the 
colleges  wf  I'l]y-i';iuii<  -nid  Surgeons  as  ex  oQiciu  the 
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great  nntioDal  Boards  of  Health  to  help  and  guidftj 
them,  another  English  periodiiAal  exclaims  :  — 

"  Tlie  body  of  men  here  referred  to  are  uot  likely  to  trooft^ 
the  above  defects  to  tlie  most  esvitiug  oaiiBes.  lu  ounaider-  J 
iiig  heart  weakness  will  they  consider  alcohol,  tubituco,  andl 
coffee!  In  dealing  with  rheumatism  will  they  give  thai 
uric  acid  in  flesh  diet  tlie  guilty  character  it  deserves)" 

Dr.  Marty  writes  concerning  England :  — 
"  After  nmning  over  the  Btatistics  of  death  from  drink,  I 
published  in  the  various  countries;  afler  attending  furl 
some  years  the  clinic  of  the  great  Parisian  hospitals  ;  after  1 
consulting  the  registry  of  cases  admitted  to  homes  forJ 
strangers,  one  becomes  perfectly  convinced  that  alcohoha  J 
poisoning  is  a  more  murderous  plague  than  the  greatf 
epidemics  which  at  diH'erent  epochs  have  devastated 
humanity.  The  pest,  the  cholera,  the  yellow  fever,  hreak'l 
out  suddenly  and  decimate  a  village,  a  province)  a  whol^ 
country,  biit  their  passage  is  Ironaitory  in  essence. 
kolwm  tak&i  no  holiday." 

W.  E.  Gladstone  observes  t  — 

"  It  has  been  said  that  greater  calamities  are  inSicted 
on  mankind  by  intumpeninue  than  by  the  three  great  hi»^ 
torical  scourges,  —  war,  pcstiieuce,  and  famicie.  This  i 
for  us,  and  iL  is  the  measure  of  our  discredit  and  di^^race.*^ 

'  Tile  forfgoiug,  of  eourae,  refers  to  [hut  ]wrt  of  ilin  Englitli  Ami 
whiitli   has  ool  Joiued   General    Roberla'   lem[>«taui:e   urgunLuitioiil 
mentioned  Uter  gn. 
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THE  POISON  VICE  IN  GERMANY 

IT  is  sad,  indeed,  that  the  couatiy  whose  great 
thiokers,  whose  science  and  music,  whose  tradi- 
tions, thrill  all  the  world  with  pure  delight ;  whose 
rich  tongue  best  describes  the  great  forces  of  nature, 
its  storms,  its  calms,  its  forests  and  rivers,  should  now 
of  all  the  world  be  one  of  the  most  poison  infested. 
Aside  from  bear  influence,  the  German  American  is 
one  of  America's  great  towers  of  strength.  Let  us 
drink  (but  not  in  beer)  to  the  health  of  that  capable, 
law-abiding,  industrious,  and  honest  citizen.  He  is  a 
natural  hygienist,  and  in  America  thinks  less  and  less 
of  his  beer. 

But  we  started  to  speak  of  the  fatherland,  the 
anarchy-beset  fatherland.  To  prove  again  that  the 
poison  habit  is  always  progressive,  we  find  that  in 
wooing  the  fascinating  Circe,  Germany  is  now  not  far 
behind  France.  Frotii  statistics  we  find  that  of  the 
four  countries,  —  Germany,  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  —  thL'  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors 
was  in  1899  greatest,  first  in  France,  and  second  in 
Germany.  The  use  of  tobacco  ia  also  verj-  general  in 
Germany.  The  consum|ition  of  liquor  there  has  been 
growing  steadily  from  bail  to  worse,  until  there  were 
in  1889  about  ninety  thousand  distilleries,  producing 
about  eighty  million  gallons  of  alcohol,  three-fourths 
of  which  was  used  for  drinking.  There  were  also  in 
1889  about  ten  thousand  breweries  which  annually 
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funiistieil  the  Oerman  Empire  with  upwards  of  one  bil- 
lion oiR-  liiiiidred  niillioii  gallons  of  beer,  entailing  an 
annual  waste  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
gram.     Wine  is  also  druak  in  enormous  quantities. 

One  need  not  wonder  that  in  that  fair  land,  tuber- 
cular consunipUon  has  become  a  frightful  scourge. 
From  it  recent  report  to  our  Department  of  State  by 
United  States  Consul  Covert,  pre)>ared  from  official 
reports,  we  find  the  snoual  number  of  deaths  in 
Uermaoy  from  consumption  to  be  one  Imndred  and 
seventy  thousand,  of  which  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred are  charged  to  Berlin.  In  Hungary  tlie  number 
of  consumptives  reaches  over  four  hundred  thousand; 
in  liuda-Pesth,  in  a  population  of  492,237.  there  has 
buen  an  average  of  3,179  deaths  from  consumption 
per  annum  during  the  last  five  years. 

Practically  almost   every  one   in   (lormany  drugs 
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A  German  statistician,  who  has  collected  data  con- 
cerning the  centenarians  of  Europe,  tells  us  that  of 
the  fifty-five  million  beer-drinking  and  pork-eating 
Germans,  there  are  only  seventy-eight  over  a  hundred 
years  old.  And  comparison  with  other  statistics 
show  that  centenarians  have  diminished  in  Germany 
more  than  six  hundred  per  cent  within  the  last  forty 
years.  With  so  much  evidence  of  evil  result  from 
the  poison  habit  in  Germany,  there  is  not,  as  in 
France  or  England  or  America,  any  concern  about  it. 
The  people,  men  and  women,  high  and  low,  church 
and  state,  are  blandly  apathetic  on  the  subject  of  the 
poisons.     Poor  Germany  I 


THE  POISON  VICE  IN  FRANCE 

STATISTICS  show  that  the  French,  once  quoted 
as  examples  of  abstemiousness,  are  now  the 
most  blood-poisoned  of  earth.  Statistics  also  show 
that  France,  which  was  still  comparatively  abstemi- 
ous forty  years  ago,  has  especially  taken  to  besotting 
itself  since  that  time.     As  a  writer  says :  — 

**  But  the  surprising  leap  in  the  French  consumption 
seems  to  show  a  change  in  national  character.  Devit4iliza- 
tion  is  indicated,  and  light  wines  are  displaced  by  absinthe 
and  decoctions  sold  as  brandy." 

The  almost  universal  use  of   tobacco  within   the 

last  thirty  years  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  change 

from  mild  stimulants  to  strong  ones.     As  stated  else- 
si 
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where,  the  benumbing  and  drying  of  the  glands  of 
the  throat  induced  by  smoking,  establishes  the  call 
fur  strong  drinks  to  excite  them. 

On  this  Eubject  of  alcohol  in  France,  a  most  inter- 
esting report  is  published  on  the  relation  of  alcohol 
to  di^ase  in  hospitals,  by  a  commission  of  prominent 
physicians,  Dr.  Jacquet  acting  as  Secretary.  The 
opening'  paragraph  of  this  report  reads  as  follows :  — 

"  The  struggle  against  intemperance  is  the  first  social 
duty  of  the  times.  For  our  own  country,  with  stationary 
populittiou,  and  today  the  most  alcoholized  on  earth,  it 
is  a.  qncsCion,  110  long  time  hence,  of  life  and  death.  All 
of  us  here  feci  tliis.  To  aid  in  this  Btruggle,  which  must 
be  waged  in  all  vays  in  the  wliole  of  France,  you  have 
charged  ud  with  studying  the  means  proper  to  make  our 
hospiluls  centres  uf  instruction  and  preservation." 
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most  people  consider  inoffensive  and  some  silly  ones  hy- 
gienic, it  is  partly  responsible  for  that  irritability,  that 
trembling  nervousness,  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  char- 
acter. Among  the  people  4t  will  soon  be  the  usual  drink. 
*For  the  workman  to-day  it's  the  absinthe  that  goes,'  said 
to  me  one  of  my  patients,  a  consumptive  wine-shop  waiter. 
Yes,  the  absinthe  '  marches '  and  also  crime,  insanity,  phys- 
ical ruin,  and  consumption." 

After  giving  further  alarming  statistics,  Dr.  Jacquet 
again  exclaims :  — 

"  These  are  the  results  one  arrives  at  in  the  time  of  Ville- 
main,  Pasteur,  and  Koch,  at  the  end  of  a  century  which  has 
witnessed  a  universal  revolution  in  hygiene.  And  that 
because  the  right  to  poison  is  an  intangible  dogma." 

It  is  very  curious  tliat  some  French  physicians, 
while  vehemently  denouncing  the  effects  of  alcohol, 
still  do  not  decry  the  use  of  wine.  If  France  or  any 
other  nation  wislies  to  cultivate  the  health  of  her 
people,  she  will  have  to  decry  the  use  of  all  poisons. 

Dr.  Laborde  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
declares  in  his  book :  — 

"  Unless  something  is  quickly  done  to  remedy  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  within  a  relatively  short  time, the  wholoof 
the  working  classes  will  have  become  habitual  drunkards." 

Another  writer  says  :  — 

"The  most  tragic  question  for  France  just  now  is  the 
terrible  progress  that  alcoholism  is  making,  and  truly 
speaking,  the  absence  of  efforts  to  stay  the  plfigne.  Lu- 
nacy is  one  of  the  worst  aides  of  the  scourge.  In  1867  the 
department  of  the  Srino  had  7,805  lunatics ;  in  1896,  21,700, 
—  the  number  tripHng  in  thirty  years." 
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The  French  have  made  of  seosualitj  a  fine  art. 
It  is  fed  in  her  literature,  drunk  iu  her  food,  pop- 
ularized in  her  public  amusementa,  tolerated  by  all, 
and  transmitted  to  her  progeny. 

To  what  8]ilendid  heights  could  France  attain, 
were  her  naturally  active  and  industrious  habits,  her 
economy,  her  incomparable  artistic  sense  nourished 
hygienicolly  ' 

The  French  habit  is  one  of  almost  continual 
poison.  The  French  breakfast  is  of  coffee  and  white 
brniid,  the  first  a  poison  drug,  the  second  a  heat  food 
deprived  of  its  nutritive  principle  —  gluten.  The 
second  breakfast  and  dinner  are  almost  invariably 
washed  down  with  a  wine  of  several  questionable 
infrredients,  none  worse,  however,  than  the  alcohol. 
Coffee  ends  each  meal,  and  often  a  liqueur.     The  use 
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tion  having  advanced  from  0.58  gallons  in  1870  to 
1.24  gallons  in  1885. 

Dr.  Lees,  in  his  "  Text-Book  of  Temperance,"  says 
concerning  the  use  of  wine :  — 

"  French  journals  note  that  years  of  plenty  in  the  wine 
districts  are  years  of  disorder  and  crime  for  the  country  at 
large.  The  Annals  of  Hytjiene  for  1863  ohserves  that  in 
wine-growing  countries  delirium  tremens  and  alcoholism 
are  most  frequent.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  though  partly 
owing  to  the  temperament  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the 
better  arrangements  of  the  police,  outrageous  and  besotted 
drunkenness  may  he  less  frequent  or  less  apparent,  yet  the 
serious  and  essential  evils  are  as  great  as  in  any  country. 

"Sensuality  pervades  their  life,  crime  is  very  prevalent, 
suicides  are  in  excess,  population  is  arrested,  and  extreme 
longevity  is  rarer  than  in  almost  any  other  land. 

"  In  France  everybody  drinks,  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  and  we  lind  one  centenarian  amongst  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  persons  3  in  the  United  States  one 
in  every  nine  thousand. 

"  Sixteen  years  ago,  Dr.  Bell  estimated  the  whole  of  the 
alcohol  drank  in  France  in  the  shape  of  spirit,  wine,  and 
cider,  as  eq\jal  to  four  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per  head 
annually  for  all  ages,  men,  women,  and  infants,  and  still 
increasing.  .  .  .  With  such  habits,  temptations,  and  ex- 
amples, can  we  wonder  that  every  third  birth  in  Paris 
is  illegitimate  and  that  there  an*  sixty  thousand  criminals 
permanently  residing  in  iW.  jirisons  of  the  Seine  1  Mr. 
Dickens  in  'Household  Words,'  while  defending  the  beer 
shop  at  home,  thus  discourses  on  its  counterpart  abroad: 
'The  wine  shops  are  the  colle^M-s  and  chapels  of  the  poor 
in  France.  History,  m<»r:ils,  politics,  jurisprudence,  and 
literature  in  iniquitous  forms  are  all  taught  in  these  colleges 
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and  chapelii,  where  profesBora  of  evil  contiaiully  deliver 
these  lessons  and  vhere  hymns  are  sung  nightly  to  the 
demon  ot  demoralization.' 

"The  n-ine  ahopa  breed  —  in  a  physical  atmosphere  of 
malnria  nnil  a  moral  pestilence  of  envy  and  vengeance  — 
the  men  «f  crime  and  revolution." 

We  now  find  that  in  1900  the  miniber  of  shops  in 
which  alcnholic  liquor  was  sold  to  be  consumed  on 
till?  spot  was  nearly  500,000  for  all  France  —  about 
one  for  every  twenty  householders ;  also  that  for  all 
men,  women,  and  children,  18^  litres  (a  litre  is  a 
little  over  a  quart)  of  alcohol  (at  100  degrees)  was 
consuniod  per  head ;  4|  litres  in  form  of  strong 
liquors,  4J  litres  in  beer  and  cider,  and  9  litres  in 
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In  seeming  helplessness,  French  writers  on  the 
decadence  of  the  French  race  look  about  for  a  solution 
of  their  national  problem. 

"Aro  the  Anglo-Saxons  really  superior  to  the  I^tin 
mceat"  Bays  M,  Koutier.  "Is  it  real!  Is  it  based  on 
H^teciHl  virtues,  or  does  it  rather  belong  to  causes  vhich  we 
nhoulil  study,  aud  which  are  independent  of  the  essence  of 
the  EngUsb  people )  ' 

"  It  is  owing  first  to  a  system  of  excellent  education." 

Let  us  repeat  that  England  has  also  her  cancerous 
growth,  which  will  develop  in  results  equally  dire,  if 
her  education  does  not  include  the  story  of  poison 
and  its  relationship  to  national  grentness. 

"The  I^tin  race,"  continues  M.  Routier,  "in  spite  of 
the  degeneracy  of  certain  branches,  is  always  a  race  jjor 
exreltenee  the  heir  of  preat  qualities,  —  decision,  enei^, 
bravery,  opinion,  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Romans,  who 
doininated  the  world  and  left  everywhere  the  indestructible 
trace  of  their  empire.  These  virtues  arc  now  more  latent 
than  visible.  They  sleep  concealed,  I  concede  it.  But 
they  exist.  All  Frenchmen,  all  Italians,  all  Spaniards  but 
await  a  cry,  a  cry  of  giief,  of  rafic,  or  of  liope,  n  slinrp  call 
to  their  couscicnce,  whim  tlicy  will  again  da/zio  the  world 
with  their  splendid  vitality.  .  .  .  Franco  is  a  nation  csspn- 
tially  industrious.  The  in.stinctive  spirit  exists  in  IVance, 
but  it  has  beyn  couipromi.wd  and  m  isd  i recti 'd." 

M.  lioutier,  like  most  other  Fn^nch  writers  on  this 
subject  of  French  degonenicy,  discusses  f;iults  of 
family  life,  of  marriage  customs,  of  educational  sys- 
tems, and  every  other  national  fault  hut  the  priin'ipal 
ona     The  one  point  upon  which  they  all  agree,  and 
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upon  wbidli  they  are  absolutely  sure,  ia  the  etAtistical 
tables  which  are  elaborately  aud  extfinsively  given, 
and  which  show  an  appalliug  state  of  affairs. 

The  French,  aside  from  their  scientists,  have  done 
very  little  to  st*iai  the  tide  of  ioebriety.  A  plan 
for  temperance  work  has  lately  been  started,  how- 
ever, which  is  eminently  uovel  and  clever.  It  is 
tenipcriince  refoNii  by  advertisemeut. 

Vt.  Menard,  in  Cotmos  (Paris),  writes  of  it  as 
follows :  — 

"  lu  ndrertjsing,  manuracturers  icho  wish  to  introduce  a 
product  or  keep  it  in  the  fasliiun  know  well  that  repetition 
is  the  moat  pfi^uasive  lA  tlie  rhetorical  figures.  Thoee 
skilled  in  the  advertising  art  eictl  in  crenting  a  veritable 
obsession  with  the  name  of  their  mcrcbaadise. 

"  It  liua  been  asked  why  this  enormous  etfort  should  not 
of  the  ■ 
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read  on  the  walls  that  such  and  such  an  appetizer  is 
best,  we  should  paste  below  the  legend,  "  Absinthe 
is  a  poison."  Small  gummed  labels  may  be  distrib- 
uted to  be  pasted  on  walls,  etc.  Also  devices  of  the 
sort  may  be  printed  on  lamp-shades,  children's  toys, 
cheap  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  which  may  be  sold  for  a 
trifla 

The  method  has  already  been  employed  at  Lille, 
where  anti-alcoholic  manifestoes  are  seen  in  huge 
letters  on  walls  or  in  transparencies  in  windows,  in 
illuminated  advertising  wagons,  on  sandwich  men, 
in  the  street  cars,  etc.  Some  of  these  advertisements 
at  Lille  are  as  follows :  — 

"Alcohol  a  poison."  "Beware  of  Bitters.''  "All 
appetizers  are  poisons." 

**  France  alone  drinks  Is  much  absinthe  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  is  why  in  twenty  years  the  number  of 
crimes,  insanities,  and  suicides  has  doubled." 

**  Aloohol  causes  many  diseases,  especially  consumption. 
In  hospital  100  consumptives  include  71  alcoholics.'' 

"The  repetition  of  these  truths,"  says  Dr.  Menard, 
**  may  not  convert  many  alcoholics,  but  will  doubtless  keep 
many  sober  persons  from  inebriety." 

In  France  the  taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  licenses 
form  the  chief  revenue.     How  does  it  pay  ? 
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THE  FIRST  COrNTRY  TO  FREE  ITSELF 
FliUM  THE  YOKE  OF  ALCOHOL  WILL 
BE   CANADA 

THERE  is;  uDtioubtetUy  a  general  feeling  in  our 
country  that  Canada  will  some  day  become 
a  piirt  of  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States 
continues  to  adopt  the  methods  of  decadent  countries, 
and  Canada  adopts  the  methods  of  the  strong,  the 
question  is,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  United 
States  will  hecome  a  part  of  Canada  ? 

What  came  very  near  being  the  greatest  triumph 
of  an  entire  nation  to  free  ilself  from  the  yoke  of 
alciihiil,  wan  accomplished  in  Cunada  in  an  election 
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against  the  liquor  traffic,  root  and  branch,  by  a  majority 
of  20,000.  Had  the  women  of  the  country  also  voted, 
the  majority  would  have  been  still  larger.  When  the 
mothers  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  country  have  the  power 
of  the  ballot,  it  will  not  take  long  to  remove  the  chief 
cause  of  physical  decadence,  and  the  chief  enemy 
of  the  home.  And  yet,  without  their  aid  at  the 
polls,  every  Canadian  province  was  carried,  excepting 
yrench  Quebec,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
htjiior  interest  throughout  the  land  had  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  money,  and,  as  uiiual,  a  thorough  organiza- 
tion. It  was  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the 
vote  that  the  French  Catholic  Church  arrayed  itself 
almost  solidly  against  prohibition.  The  Protestant 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  worked  enthusiastically 
for  it.  There  were  but  two  Protestant  churches  whose 
pastors  wrote  to  the  press  that  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously vote  for  proliibition.  The  Toronto  Globe 
declared  that  "  every  \ote  for  prohibition  is  evidence 
...  of  the  desire  tlint  ('anada  should  occupy  a  high 
place  among  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth." 

A  short  acc<iiint  of  the  struggles  against  liquor  in 
Canada  may  be  iuterestiug. 

The  tight  against  alcohol  bt'gan  immediately  atUiT 
the  provinces  were,  of  their  own  volition,  confederated 
with  a  centnil  Hoiuiiilon  Oovonininit  (1867).  Tlic 
sentiment  in  favor  of  ]ir<jlii!iitii>ii  first  expressed  itself 
in  showers  of  petitiuns  t()  the  new  Parliament,  which 
continued  so  miiticnms  iliat  the  government  aiipoiuti'd 
a  "Royal  Com  mission  "  of  two  jiersons  to  invcstiyale 
the  subject  in  gcnoriil.  Due  commissioner  was  a  pro- 
hibitionist, thu  oilier   an    anti-prohibitionist.     They 
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viBiCod  several  prohibition  States,  including  that  of 
Maine,  and  several  license  and  local  option  States, 
with  the  result  that  the  auti-prohibitionist  became  an 
enthusiastic  couvert  to  prohibition;  and  the  "Com- 
jiiissiou"  sent  a  report  to  the  Dominion  Parliament 
rocomiiiending  the  immediate  passage  of  a  prohibitory 
liiw.  The  U(|Uor  traffic  has  a  6rm  hold  on  govern- 
ments in  general.  The  liquor  interest  is  alwaye  thor- 
oughly organized,  rich,  professional,  and  permanent, 
while  tlie  active  moral  sentiment  of  the  people,  with- 
out the  aid  of  churches,  is  unorganized,  amateur,  and 
gt'uiTiilly  lacking  in  funds.  The  Government  waa 
n^itonished  at  the  enthusiastic  and  unexpected  report, 
hut  it  sim^ily  compromised,  and  passed  local  option 
laws,  which  for  a  time  tended  to  quiet  the  demands, 
wiihont  of  course  solving  the  problem  of  drink. 
1  motto  ii 
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ist.  For  a  long  time  the  commission  travelled  about 
the  country  at  considerable  expense,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  anti-prohibition  evidence,  while  the  prohibi- 
tionist of  the  Commission  frantically  endeavored  to 
squeeze  in  a  little  of  his  abundant  evidence  on  the 
other  side.  The  method  of  the  Commission  was  to 
subpoena  all  whose  names  were  handed  to  them,  take 
the  testimony  of  anti-prohibitionists  first,  and  then 
adjourn  for  "want  of  time."  They  met  trouble  at 
Toronto.  Three  hundred  names  were  given  them  for 
witnesses.  Three  were  examined  who  were  known 
to  be  anti-prohibitionists,  and  the  Commission  then 
proceeded  to  adjourn  as  usual.  The  town  was  in  an 
uproar  of  indignation,  and  the  mayor  headed  a  large 
petition  signed  by  business  men  demanding  the  Com- 
mission to  return  and  finish  their  business,  which 
they  were  accordingly  obliged  to  do.  The  report  of 
the  Commission  is  contained  in  seven  large  books. 
The  four  antis  reported  in  favor  of  license ;  the  one, 
for  full  prohibition. 

It  is  said  that  the  fraudulent  character  and  purpose 
of  this  Commission  is  so  well  known  in  Canada  that 
it  is  little  quoted  there,  although  the  report  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  United  States  by  the  lii^uor 
element. 

Several  i)lebescite  votes  were  taken  in  the  separate 
provinct's,  the  first  in  Manitoba  (1892),  resulting  as 
follows:  For  prohibition,  19,6.S7  against  7,115, — 
nearlv  three  to  one.  This  success  encoura^^ed  the 
workers  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  next  voted 
(1893)  with  the  same  result,  nearly  three  to  one  for 
prohibition. 
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Ontario  next  voted  (1894),  resulting  in  192,489  for 
pn^hibition  against  110,720.  Nova  Scotia  voted  three 
muntlis  lAttir,  giving  mure  than  three  to  one  against 
tlie  saloon.  In  the  meantime,  the  leaders  of  the 
lilieral  party,  lead  by  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  (French 
Canadian),  held  a  convention  at  OtUiwa,  and,  contrary 
to  all  precedent  in  Canadian  politica,  laid  down  a 
programme  of  what  the  party  intended  to  do  in  case 
of  Ijping  returned  to  power.  One  of  the  promises 
made  was  to  order  a  plebeseite  vote  of  entire  Canada 
on  the  tguestion  of  prohibition;  and  on  this  platform, 
the  party,  after  eighteen  years'  retirement,  wa.s  again 
returned  to  power. 

The  prohibitionists  have  again  been  thwarted  by  a 
refusal  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people.     But  time  will  settle  all  that,  and  the 
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lacking  in  physique ;  that  they  dwell  upon  our  trying 
extremes  of  climate,  our  over-heated  houses,  our  iced 
water,  our  hot  baking-powder  breads,  and  other  na- 
tional delinquencies.  To  be  just,  the  foreigners  are 
right,  and  criticism  is  good  for  the  soul.  He  who 
does  not  welcome  honest  criticism  does  not  seek  to 
better  himself. 

Lord  Macaulay  made  a  dire  prophecy  concerning 
America :  — 

"As  for  the  United  States,"  said  he,  "I  appeal  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Either  some  CsBsar  or  Napoleon  will 
wrest  the  reins  of  government  and  rule  with  an  iron  hand, 
or  your  country  will  bo  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  to 
wiiste  hi  the  twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was 
in  tho  fifth  century,  with  this  difference :  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  that  ravaged  Rome  came  from  without  her  bor- 
dere,  your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  bo  engendered  within 
your  own  limits." 

If,  like  other  countries  that  have  fallen,  the  United 
States  succumbs  to  Huns  and  Vandals  either  frora 
the  outside  or  from  the  inside,  it  will  be  because  the 
flaunting  and  westward  marching  army  of  King  Poison 
cannot  be  concjuered. 

The  history  of  the  wars  in  America  between  the 
forces  <jf  the  poison  traffic  anil  temperance  is  told  in 
Senator  lUair's  book,  **  The  Temperance  Movement." 
Senator  Blair  records  the  steadily  advancing  inroads 
into  our  national  life  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  opium. 
It  is  a  story  full  of  interest  and  pathos.  The  curses 
of  the  ])oison  mania  have  been  rapidly  doubling  on  us. 
Onr.liink  bill  in  11)02  was  near  $1,400,000,000;  the 
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use  of  alcoholic  beverages  haviag  nearly  doabled  (per 
capita)  since  1880  (93  per  cent) ;  our  tobacco  bill  waa 
8700,000,000 ;  yet  conditions  were  never  so  favorable 
fur  conquering  the  enemy  as  at  present. 

Before  mentioning  these  favorable  conditions,  let 
us  study  the  status  of  the  prohibition  movement  in 
several  States  and  towns. 

Pbohibition  in  Maine 

Trof.  Calvin  £.  Stowe  in  1866  referred  to  Maine  as 
follows :  — 

"III  1619  [  nent  to  Maine  and  found  the  &rmera  and 
tisliermcu  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery  in  their  drinking 
habits.  There  waa  one  vill^u  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
lunibermeri,  and  I  believe  there  was  more  rtini  dnink  there 
in  thit  course  of  the  year  than  would  be  necessary  to  float 
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The  results  of  Prohibitory  Legislation  in  Maine  was 
told  by  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow  in  the  North  American 
Review,  March,  1882,  as  follows  :  — 

''There  exists  to-day  in  the  English-speaking  world,  a 
very  large  body  of  men  and  women  who  believe  that  in- 
temperauoe  and  all  that  comes  of  it  are  not  a  necessary 
condition  of  society ;  that  it  is  possible  to  put  these  evils 
away.  They  believe  there  is  intelligence,  virtue,  and  piety 
enough  in  the  world  to  accomplish  this,  if  by  a  full  presen- 
tation of  the  facts  in  the  case  they  can  be  brought  to 
co-operate  in  the  work. 

"  The  friends  of  temperance  come  before  the  public  with 
their  proposition  to  that  end.  It  is  to  forbid  by  law  and 
to  suppress  by  a  strong  hand  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  without  which  any  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  will  be  impossible. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  people  involved  in  it,  by  inter- 
est, appetite,  or  passion,  who  cannot  be  moved  or  even 
touched  by  the  considerations  which  inspire  benevolent, 
philanthropic,  patriotic  men  and  women.  .  .  .  The  liquor 
traffic  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  general  good.  It 
is  in  deadly  hostility  to  every  interest  of  nation,  State,  and 
society.  It  wastes  the  wealth  of  the  country,  undermines 
the  virtue  of  the  people,  and  is  the  source  of  a  very  lar^^o 
part  of  the  poverty,  (lcj:?radation,  insanity,  and  crime  that 
curse  the  nation.  It  sends  misery  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  homes,  which  but  for  it  would  be  prosperous,  peace- 
ful, and  happy.  The  strength  of  a  nation  is  in  pro|)ortion 
to  the  hitellijrence,  virtue,  industry,  and  thrift  of  the 
people.  The  intluence  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  to  make  its 
victims  ignorant  and  brutal,  to  undermine  their  habits  of 
industry,  and  to  impoverish  them.  As  the  liquor  trade 
flourisiics,  every  legitimate  industry  languishes  and  dies. 

82 
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"  Mr.  BeDJamiit  Buttorwortb,  M.  P.,  is  one  of  the  laTgeat 
employers  of  labor  in  Eogland.  At  a  great  publio  meeting 
ill  Exeter  Hall,  I  heard  him  say  that  in  one  of  his  eatablish- 
menta  —  iron  works  —  five  thousand  men  were  employed. 
On  Mondays  ttie  works  are  not  in  operation,  their  men  not 
having  recovered  from  the  debauch  of  Saturday  night  and 
Siitiday.  He  said  that  every  industrial  establishment  in 
the  country,  large  and  small,  had  a  similar  experience, 
and  as  a  result  of  it  the  industrial  products  of  the  coun- 
try were  one-third  less  than  they  would  bo  without  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  men  spent  most  of  their  wages  iu  the 
drink-shops,  they  and  their  families  living  in  abject  miseryi 
so  [hat  they  became  paupers  when  dull  trade  throws  them 
out  of  employment  for  even  a  week. 

"Judge  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  at  an  assize  where  there 
was  a  very  large  criminal  calendar,  said  to  the  grand  jury : 
'  But  for  the  public  house,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  and 
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punishing  the  crimes  committed  by -drunkards  (and  sui>- 
portiug  the  poor,  the  paupers,  and  the  insane),  and  uiimer* 
ous  other  items.  .  .  .  And  also  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  profits  that  can  compensate  (even  in  part)  for  this 
enormous  cost.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  a  matter  of 
sound  political  economy,  to  say  nothing  about  good  morals, 
that  society  should  arm  itself  to  the  teeth  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  expensive  vice  ?  Why  tamper  with  such  an  evil  1 
Why  not  cut  it  up,  root  and  branch  1 

"The  people  of  Maine  resolved  that  for  their  State  it 
should  be  destroyed.  They  determined  to  try  to  put  away 
the  evil  of  intemperance  by  forbidding  and  suppressing  its 
cause,  to  wit,  the  liquor  traffic. 

"  The  people  of  Maine  consumed  their  full  share  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  more,  according  to  their  numbers. 
They  spent  in  strong  drink  the  entire  valuation  of  all  their 
pr«)perty  of  every  kind  in  every  term  of  less  than  twenty 
years.  Maine  was  the  poorest  State  in  the  Union.  Its 
<;reat  induslr}''  was  the  lumlior  trade,  — converting  its  vast 
fon\sts  of  pine  into  lun)b«*r,  transporting  it  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  receiving,'  in  return  for  it  West  Indian  rum 
auil  molasses  to  be  converted  by  its  many  distilleries  into 
New  p]ngland  rum.  Literall}'  our  boundless  forests  of 
invaluable  pine  went  down  the  throats  of  our  people  in  the 
form  of  rum.  The  wages  of  the  people  were  spent  that 
way,  exce])t  a  small  part  devoted  to  a  miserable  support  of 
their  families.  Evidences  of  poverty  were  everywhere  seen 
in  dilapidated  houses,  etc.  Old  hats  and  rags  were  in  the 
windows,  and  doors  were  hanging  by  one  hinge.  The 
miserable  eat  tie,  shaggy  and  hide-bound  with  neglect  and 
f  inline,  were  shiverinj;  under  the  l»»o  of  shabby  banivS,  while 
their  e<iually  miserable  owners  were  spending  their  days 
and  nights  around  the  stove  of  the  country  grocery,  the 
lari^'cr  part  of  whose  sales  was  of  rum  consumed  by  these 
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people.  Maine  was  never  a  dollar  the  richer,  but  the 
poorer  for  all  this  voat  industry. 

"  The  people  of  the  State  resolved  in  1857  to  ohange  all 
tliis.  They  said,  bj  the  law,  emphatically,  '  Tbe  manu- 
facture  aud  aaie  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  furbiddeo,'  and 
pain.i  and  penalties  of  tine  aud  inipriso anient  were  pro- 
vided. This  eitmordinary  law  of  prohibition  and  suppres- 
sion of  a  great  trade  passed  through  all  its  st^ee  in  both 
bou.ses  of  the  legislature  in  one  day,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  40 
in  the  House,  and  18  to  10  in  the  SenaU.  Tbia  was 
Saturda}',  tlie  31st  of  May,  and  on  tbe  morning  of  Monday, 
the  2d  of  June,  tbe  Governor  approved  the  Bill  and  it 
became  law  mid  is  so  to  this  day. 

"  Tiie  wires  finished  throughout  the  country  and  all  over 
tbe  world  the  startling  intelligence  that  in  Maine  tlie 
liquor  tniftic  had  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  law  ;  that 
it  wits  no  liiiii;er  to  be  tolerated,  lieing  ci>iidenined  to  die,  u 
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"The  wholesale  liquor  trade  was  at  once  abaDdoned 
because  it  could  not  be  carried  on  clandestinely.  Whole- 
Bale  dealers  in  liquors  sent  tlieJr  stock  out  of  the  State. 
.  .  .  Within  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  law  this 
traffic  was  reduced  to  small  proportions.  The  jails  in  the 
counties  of  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Franklin,  and  York  were 
empty.  The  jail  of  Ciimberland,  the  most  populous  county 
in  the  State,  had  been  badly  overcrowded,  so  as  to  have 
become  a  matter  of  newspaper  comment.  Within  six 
months  there  were  but  five  prisoners  in  it,  three  of  whom 
were  rumsellers  imprisoned  for  violation  of  the  law. 

"  The  provisions  of  the  Maine  law  were  sharp  and  strin- 
gent. .  .  .  Cases  arising  under  the  act  had  precedence  in 
the  courts  of  all  otliers  .  .  .  and  courts  were  expressly 
forbidden  to  diminish  or  modify  any  penalties  either  of  fine 
or  imprisonment.  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  put  down 
the  grog-shops,  and  to  do  it  with  a  strong  hand. 

*'  Within  the  first  year  of  the  law,  liquor-shops  were 
occupied  for  legitimate  industries.  .  .  .  Innuracnible  were 
the  schemes  used  for  hiding  the  contraband  liquors  and 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  of  the  law.  ...  In  some 
instances  the  dealer  would  carry  his  stock  in  flat  pint- 
bottles  in  his  coat-pock<<t,  or  in  a  flat  tin  vessel  fitted  to 
the  person  and  worn  under  the  vest.  Sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  women,  a  Hat  bottle  would  be  suspended  to  the 
waist  and  worn  under  the  skirt.  Sometimes  a  bottle  or 
two  would  be  suspendctl  by  a  strinj;  and  sunk  in  a  well  in 
the  collar;  or  a  jug  would  be  liiddeu  unrler  the  floor,  the 
trap-door  being  covered  by  a  carpet  or  bed;  or  sometimes 
huried  in  the  ash  pit,  etc.  Now  contrast  this  with  the 
conditions  of  Maine  before  the  law.  Grog-shops  every- 
where, wholesale  and  retail,  with  obtrusive  signs  over  the 
doors  an<l  window-shutters,  advertising  all  sorts  of  liquors ; 
cargoes  of  West  India  rum  spread  out  upon  the  wharyes. 
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busy  customs  officers  awoDg  the  piinclicoiia ;  long  lines  of 
these  casks  upon  the  sidewalks;  smoke  from  distiUory 
chimiieya  darkeoiDg  the  sky — seven  of  them  &t  Portland; 
now  no  puuclieon  of  rum,  no  distillery,  nor  brewery  in  all 
the  State,  nor  any  sign  anywhere  of  liquor  on  sale.  Who 
ciLU  determine  exactly  the  point  to  which  the  volume  of 
tlic  liquor  tratRc  in  Maine  is  now  reducedt  There  can  be 
uo  stLitiHtics  in  the  case,  because  the  trade,  being  unlawful 
and  in^amolll^  is  bidden  away  from  tlie  public  eye,  and  its 
statistics  are  like  thiit  of  the  gambling  licll  and  the  'fence' 
shop  where  stolen  goods  ore  received,  concealed,  and  sold. 

"  Xotvitlistanding  the  vonderfu)  success  of  the  law 
from  the  day  of  its  enactment,  there  are  found,  then  as 
now,  many  persons  who  atHirm  that  it  is  a  failure.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Itncon  thus  writes  on  the  subject  in  the  Forum :  '  Their 
law  (]U'i)hibition),  instead  of  being  an  ideally  eicetleut 
law,  ...  1.4  an  intrinsically  vicious  and  mischievous  law, 
founded   on  false  tnoml  conocptiona,  adfooated  with  Iklae 
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Governor  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  message 
of  January,  1881,  says  :  — 

''Tliere  is  a  growing  demand  shared  by  all  shades  of 
theoretical  opinion  .  .  .  that  just  as  far  and  as*  fast  as 
possible  the  dram-shop  should  be  rooted  out,  in  the  inter- 
est alike  of  good  morals  and  of  the  material  welfare  of 
capital  aud  labor.  The  bureau  of  statistics  has  during 
the  year  added  to  its  admirable  work  by  conducting  an 
original  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  crime.  It  has  made 
personal  investigation  in  every  case  in  the  nine  criminal 
courts  of  Suffolk  County  which  were  selected  as  a  sample, 
and  the  result  constitutes  the  strongest  indictment  against 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  that  has  been  drawn.  Of 
the  16,897  cases  more  than  72  per  cent  were  for  various 
grades  of  drunkenness ;  in  addition  to  these  more  than  12 
per  cent  were  offences  committed  by  persons  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  leaving  only  some  15  per  cent  of  crime 
to  represent  what  would  be  the  total  amount  but  for  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  These  statistics  are  important, 
iis  presenting  this  suhject  in  the  economical  light  of  its 
relation  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  of  an  appeal  to  tlios(^  who  depend  upon  them,  whether 
as  employed  or  em|»loyer8.  They  cannot  fail  to  impress 
not  only  the  monilist,  but  in  view  of  the  enormous  waste 
they  suggest,  the  economist,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
working  man  also. " 

(rtfneral  Chamberlain,  President  of  Bowdoin  College 
and  (.'x-Guvurnor  of  Maine,  said:  — 

"  The  declaration  made  by  many  persons  that  the 
Maine  law  is  inoperative  and  that  liipiors  are  sold  freely 
and  in  largo  quantities  in  the  State  is  not  true.  The 
li<iuur  tratlic   has  been  greatly  diminished  throughout  the 
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SUitc,  niiil  iti  many  places  had  been  entirely  swept  away. 
'Ihe  l.iw  i-s  lis  m'lOI  cieciitL>d  generally  in  the  State  as  other 
cniiiinnl  hina  are.  .  .  .  \Vliero  liquors  are  sold  at  all,  it  is  in 
vL-ry  Hiii:i11  ijiintilitiea  coiiipmred  with  the  old  times, and  ia 
a  secret  wiiy,  as  .ither  unlawful  things  are  .lone.  " 

Ex-Governor  Dingley  says  in  a  published  article  :  — 
"  I'rohiliitiim  has  effectmilly  stopped  the  tnanufocture  of 
distilled  and  fei'tiR'iiteil  liquors  in  Maine.  .  .  .  To-day  there 
is  nut  a<listilleiy  oibreweryiit  Slaine.  .  .  .  In  reply  to  the 
assertion  that  tobacci)  and  opium  are  taking  the  place  of 
liquor  ili'iiikiiig  in  Maine,  I  may  mention  that  the  tobacco 
tax  paid  by  Maine  is  only  IT  ccnt^  per  inhabitant,  while 
the  average  lor  tlie  country  is  one  iluUar  per  inhabitant ; 
and  opium  eating'  is  far  luss  prevalent  here  than  iu  other 
Eastern  States.  " 


Mr.  Bliiiiio  said  in  a  public  address, "  There  is  no 
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stead  farms,  where  tliey  now  dwell  in  comfort  and  plenty. 
Habits  of  thrift  and  temperance  were  thus  introduced  at 
the  outset,  and  soon  became  in  good  measure  *  native  of  the 
soil.*  The  waste  and  idleness  of  intem^>eranue  were  held 
by  them  in  great  disrepute.  The  first  Governor  of  Iowa, 
in  his  inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Terri- 
torial Assembly,  urged  the  necessity  of  strong  laws  ag^iinst 
intemperance.  An  hiHuence  had  gathered  about  the 
trading  posts  in  irrepressible  conflict  with  the  homestead 
farmers  of  the  prairies.  The  first  evil  developed  was  in 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  who  soon  acquired  un 
insatiable  appetite  for  strong  drink.  Wherever  these  grog- 
shops were  established,  the  Indians  were  reduced  to  great 
degradation  and  poverty.  Concerning  this  Governor  Cham- 
bers said  in  1841  :  '  Humanity  shudders  and  religion  weeps 
over  the  cruel  and  unrelenting  destruction  of  a  people  so 
interesting,  by  means  so  dastardly  and  brutal,  that  the  use 
of  the  rifle  and  sword,  even  in  a  time  of  profound  peace 
with  them,  would  be  comparatively  merciful.  * 

"Laws  were  passed  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquors  to 
Indians.  The  question  was  then  asked  with  increasing 
emphasis,  when  the  prohibition  of  sale  to  one  class  was 
found  to  work  for  its  benefit  and  the  good  of  the  State,  why 
would  it  not  prove  an  equal  blessing  to  others?  .  .  .  The 
fruit  of  entire  prohibition  was  reached  ere  long.  In  1851, 
seveml  years  before  the  Maine  law,  and  when  there  were 
not  over  tliirty  saloons  in  Iowa,  a  law  was  enacted  which 
declared  every  drain-sliop  a  public  nuisance  and  prohibited 
tho  sale  of  liquors  at  retail  un<ler  heavy  penalties.  In  1855 
this  was  replaced  by  an  act  of  sweeping  prohibition,  with 
penalties  brttcr  arranged  for  its  enactment  and  forbidding 
all  Sides  <»f  licjuors,  except  for  necessary  purposes  and  then 
only  under  strint^ent  rejrulations. 

^'Th<Me  came  a  change  a  few   years  later.     The   State 
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miiiUIj  (ilkd  nith  new  people  bringing  with  them  the 
lialiits  »nil  citstoma  of  other  couotries.  They  contended 
lli:tt  llie  naie  of  beer  and  wine  was  unohjoct  ion  able  and 
iielicved  tljiit  the  deprivation  of  these  so-oalled  luxuries  was 
;i  jjiiritaiiical  intolerance. 

"  Abuut  this  time  the  effect  of  a  heavy  iumigmtioii  from 
iitljor  >'StiLte.s  and  foreign  txiuntries  was  felt,  and  as  a  result 
<>r  nil  those  influences  the  prohibition  law  waa  modified  in 
I  (>.)8  so  iLs  to  perniit  the  sole  of  beer  und  wine  in  cities  and 
t'lun.-i  r^ivurtibJc  to  ^uch  license,  with  'local  option.'  This 
liiw  ri'iiiaiiivd  until  1858,  until  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tiitioiiiil  Anii;niinient,  It  was  believed  this  modifled  'local 
tipiioii'  bill-  WHS  the  measure  beat  adapted  to  a  rapidly 
gniivinu  Stiite  where  extreme')  met.  In  sonic  instances 
wholi'  toiviisliips  were  taken  up  by  immigrants  from  foreign 
couiitrii's,  wliii  thus  sought  to  preserve  the  social  life  of 
tlicir  fiitliiTs,  .secure  from  puritanical  intoleniiice.    This  was 
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selling  even  beer  and  wine  to  minors,  intoxicated  persons,  or 
persons  in  the  habit  of  becoming  intoxicated.  Under  this 
law  the  saloon  keeper  was  required  to  keep  a  quiet,  orderly 
place,  selling  nothing  but  beer  and  wine.  The  argument  in 
support  of  this  law  was  plausible  and  seemed  to  have  a 
good  foundation  in  the  experience  of  other  countries,  and 
it  was  finally  adopted  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  would  prove 
a  panacea  for  many  of  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Munici- 
palities could  still  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  liquor;  the  tem- 
perance societies  were  to  continue  reforming  inebriates  and 
pledging  individuals  to  total  abstinence  and  no  means  of 
*  moral  suasion '  was  to  be  left  unemployed. 

'^  Many  of  the  original  prohibitionists  had  no  faith  in  this 
law.  They  contended  it  would  prove  but  a  cloak  for  the 
evils  it  aimed  to  prevent,  and  that  nothing  but  pi-ohibition 
could  reach  the  end  desired.  Almost  from  the  outset  they 
could  point  to  the  confirmation  of  their  fears.  .  .  .  The 
great  body  of  the  people  held,  however,  that  it  would  take 
time  to  effect  the  change,  and  steadily  resisted  the  fre- 
quent attempt  to  repeal  the  law  and  return  to  extreme 
prohibition. 

"After  twenty-four  years  of  trial,  however,  they  were 
brought  to  face  the  complete  failure  of  the  experiment. 
It  was  found  that  saloon  keepers  engaged  in  their  business 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gain,  and  that  avarice  never  per- 
mitted the  rostrictions  of  the  law  to  stand  in  its  way.  At 
least  four-fifths  of  tlie  saloons  systematically  defied  every 
rejznlation.  Liquor  of  every  kind  was  sold — and  sold  to 
any  one.  The  use  of  beer  and  wine  seemed  but  to  create 
aii  appetite  for  the  stronger  drinks.  .  .  .  The  violation  of  the 
law  was  svsteinatic  and  notorious.  The  courts  were  bur- 
(lened  with  liquor  prosecutions  and  the  costs  in  many  of 
the  counties  became  enormous.  The  most  energetic  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  law  led  to  but  partial  success.  .  .  . 
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Tlie  liquor  trattic  liiJ  nioro  or  less  directly  to  crime  .  •  . 
throwing  open  tlie  doora  of  jnils  and  alDiabouses,  briaging 
])0VLTly  to  uiiiiiy  a  family  and  a  dielionored  death  to  many 
a  victim.  The  Inn*  tviut  violated  ill  the  tippliug  shop  aod 
cviidod  ill  tho  court  room. 

*'  The  sitlnoti  rc-nrote  the  definition  of  pei;jury  and  taught 
Us  ciistoiiiors.  when  on  tlie  witness  st^ud,  to  aid  in  the 
evasion  of  Clic  l.iw.  The  forbiddeu  litjnora  were  sold  under 
thi;  ijuitic  of  thorio  permitted,  and  witnesses  would  deolaie 
they  were  unable  to  tell  which  they  bought.  Jurors  were 
found  to  sjiuputhizo  with  the  witness  who  was  uot  au 
t.'x|>L'i't  in  chemistry.  The  partial  license  law,  which  bad 
been  iiiloplod  with  such  high  hopes,  was  torn  and  dis- 
honoie^i  in  every  part,  and  men  usually  truthful  were  taught 
a  now  ci'ilu  <if  monils.  The  hclIoous  vi-eTi;  sheltered  behind 
the  iire^uuijition  of  legality;  the  privilege  of  selliug  beer 
and  Willi'  wus  tlie  cUmk  niitler  nhieh  all  the  manifold  evils 
ef  tile  lii[iHir  tniflic  were  secreted  and  protected. 
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of  rigid  prohibition.  They  found  they  must  control  the 
saloons,  or  the  saloon  would  control  them. 

"  The  manager«  of  the  liquor  traffic  took  the  broad  way 
leading  to  destruction.  They  not  only  determined  to 
punish  every  citizen  who  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  but  with  threats  and  defiance  opposed  even  the  sub- 
mission of  the  question  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
When  the  liquor  traffic  made  its  defiance,  open  and  abso- 
lute, the  people  determined  not  to  endure  it.  .  .  .  They 
might  not  be  able  to  enforce  prohibition  against  the  sale  of 
liquor  any  more  than  they  had  been  able  to  put  an  end  to 
burglary  and  munhT ;  but  they  could  at  least  place  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  where  it  belonged, 
as  an  otronco  agjiinst  the  fundiimental  principle  of  tiie  State. 

"Would  prohibition  prove  impossible  of  enforcement  1 
Such  had  been  most  emphatically  true  of  the  partial  license 
law.  Would  its  violatl<ui  tend  to  disre.>*pect  for  all  law? 
Suroly  it!<  offcct  could  be  no  worse  than  the  license  law  in 
every  day  of  its  history  thr<nigh  twenty-four  long  years. 
The  people  foiuid  the  an/ument  that  prohibiti<m  would  bo 
violated  and  create  disrespect  for  all  law  completely  an- 
sworeil  by  ex|>enence  ;  .  .  .  it  wixs  found  that  four-fifths  of 
them  violated  the  law  constantly  and  systematieally. 

"The  evid^Mice  was  complete.  The  licpior  traffic  had 
defied  all  control,  and  the  people  passed  on  it  judgment  of 
death.   .   .   . 

*'  Election  returns  demonstrjited  very  clearly  that  forei;rn- 
))orn  voters  are  not  so  bound  by  tra<litions  or  old  country 
customs  as  bus  been  supposed.  They  come  here  with  the 
same  purpose  as  the  immij^rant  from  the  Eastern  States,  to 
found  homes  as  well  as  fortunes,  and  to  become  memlM»r8 
of  :i  thrivinL',  tfMn])cratc,  orderly  community.  .  .  . 

**  ( 'omfurt  and  thrift  are  now  gencnd  in  Iowa.  Independ- 
enre  and  comparative  equality  have  develoi)ed  a  high  degree 
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of  ptiblic  spirit.     The  people  of  Iowa  find  time  to  e 
a  watchful  and  exacting  caro  over  public  couceriw. 

"  loHii  htm  grown  from  a  frontier  State  into  n  young 
empire,  lU  farms  harvesting  an  annua)  produce  greater  in 
value  thnu  tbe  yield  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the 
West,  and  ita  government  directing  the  public  affairs  of  a 
people  nuDiliering  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  Re- 
public over  which  George  Washington  presided.  It  has 
perfected  one  of  the  tinest  school  systema  of  the  country  ; 
has  reduced  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  in  its  native  populntion 
to  the  luwtKt  found  aaywbere;  has  made  splendid  puhlio 
iioprovenieuts  and  develojied  a  noble  system  of  ehorities ; 
while  the  public  ledger  shows  the  State  wholly  free  from 
debt-   .   .   . 

■'In  roL'cut  years  the  liquor  trnffio  cost  the  pwple 
of  luwii  Sm.OOO.OdO  per  annum  in  money,  and  in  other 
rcs|iei:ts  niiich  more.  It  blocked  tlie  courts,  terrorized 
ofKii.ds,  and  thrust  itself  boldly  into  politico.    It  was  against 
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States  (Chief  Justice  Fuller),  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
most  important  Committee  of  the  House  (Ways  and 
Means,  Mr.  Dingley),  etc. 


Prohibition  in  Vermont 

The  elimination  of  blood-poisoning  habits  in  Ver- 
mont has  also  told  magnificently  on  race  culture. 
Indeed  average  "  respectability "  and  financial  inde- 
pendence is  higher  in  Vermont  than  in  any  other  State 
of  the  Union.  According  to  the  auditor's  annual  re- 
ports, showing  exact  deposits  in  the  banks  of  each 
county,  along  with  the  amount  of  population,  we  find 
that,  counting  men,  women,  and  children,  twenty  out 
of  every  one  hundred  inhabitants  of  Vermont  have 
accounts  in  savings  banks,  averaging  more  than  one 
in  every  family. 

Said  a  Vermonter  in  The  New  Voice  :  — 

"  For  forty-seven  years  Vermont  has  prohibited  the 
inauufacturo  and  siile  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage 
purposes. 

"There  is  probably  no  civilized  commonwealth  on  earth 
that  has  less  hiw  and  less  need  of  law  than  Vermont. 
There  are  only  about  thirty-five  police  officers  in  the 
entire  State.  In  all  Vermont  there  is  not  a  kuown 
gambling  house. 

**  In  a  license  State,  the  sheriff  of  a  good-sized  county 
expects  to  make  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  each  year 
in  curing  for  the  prisoners.  For  the  entire  State  of  Ver- 
mont, the  totid  expense  of  all  jails  for  1898  was  less  than 
$11, GOO. 

**  In  a  license  State,  onlinary  counties  exp<ict  to  pay 
something  like   a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  court  ex- 
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penaes,  crioiiiial  prosecutions,  etc.  For  llie  year  1898,  tbe 
whole  State  i>f  Vermont  bud  to  i.aj  less  thau  S120.000 
for  all  court  ei]jengts,  iiicliniing  jails,  ahwiSi,  criminal 
{irosecutioua,  clerks,  attorneys,  jiulgtis,  etc.  .  .  . 

"There  is  aViout  as  much  likelihood  of  the  legislature 
i-ejienliii^  that  jirohihition  law  as  there  ie  of  their  passing  a 
\t\w  to  hang  themselves,"  said  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Fhinuey  to  luo  the  other  day.  For  forty  years  Mr. 
I'biiiHey  has  been  sergeaDt-at-arms  of  the  legislature." 

The  late  triumph  of  the  liquor  organization  over 
the  political  forces  nf  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
has  iistoni.shed  the  entire  country.  By  a  constitu- 
tionsil  \'fjte,  the  fathers  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire have  opened  the  floodgates  of  the  liquor  traffic 
to  their  sons.  ^Vhat  a  pity  that  the  votes  of  the 
iniitliLTs  from  those  granite  hills  could  not  have  been 
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In  the  following  ten  years,  according  to  the  mayor's 
report,  eighty  new  houses  were  built,  two  of  them 
being  churches  —  presumably,  as  a  wag  said :  "  For 
holding  the  funeral  of  the  dead  town," 


The  Town  of  Guilford,  Conn. 

Guilford,  Conn.,  is  a  happy  town  in  which  no 
taxes  had  to  be  raised  in  the  year  ^900.  The  voters 
decided  that  they  had  more  money  than  needed,  and 
it  would  be  extravagant  to  hire  a  tax  collector  and 
assessor  to  gather  tax  money,  which  would  have  to 
lie  idle  in  the  bank  for  months  if  collected. 

^*  Since  the  memorable  vote  was  passed,"  said  the  ac- 
count, "letters  have  poured  in  upon  the  town  officials 
asking  information  of  the  town's  resources,  its  past  munici- 
pal history,  and  its  reasons  for  omitting  the  tax  levy.  Pro- 
fessors in  political  economy  in  colleges  were  also  especially 
interested,  as  indicated  by  their  letters  of  inquiry. 

"  For  five  years  the  tax  rate  had  been  only  ten  mills  on 
a  thousand,  and  build  as  many  bridges,  highways,  and 
schoolhouses  ns  they  might,  and  reduce  the  tax  rate  as  low 
as  they  dared,  the  revenue  was  more  than  enough  for  this 
prosperous  shore  town  of  New  England. 

**  One  of  the  problems  in  political  economy  which  old 
Guilford  thinks  it  has  worked  out  is  the  liquor  question. 
The  selectmen  claim  that,  instead  of  revenue  from  liquor 
licenses  proving  lucrative,  they  are  more  than  swallowed 
up  hy  the  added  expense  of  maintaining  almshouses,  jails, 
and  police. 

**  Guilford  has  for  years  been  a  no-license  town,  and  its 

police  force   has  been  reduced  until  it   consists  of  a  few 

special  constables. 

33 
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"TUp  mr>i  of  an  alt 
creased  Hi  lice  BalooiiB  w 
become  almost  imktujwn. 
and  Glasgow  seems  to 


islioiise  and  jail  ha.*  steadily  de- 

!re  oboliabed,  and  law-suita  have 

The  difference  between  Guilford 

that  tlie  Scotch  city  pays    all 


municipal  franchises, 
no  vuluabie  francbisea, 
much  ill  eicesB  of  its 
low  and  t.hen  to  take  a 


its  eipeusL-a  by  revenue  from  it 
while  thc!  Conuecticut  town  owns 
but  tinda  a  ten-mill  tax  rate  sii 
liiiaiicial  needs  that  it  can  afford  i 
year  off  fmai  assessing  taxes. 

"  The  Guilford  voters  are  proud  of  their  boast  that  they 
arc.  the  first  town  in  New  England,  if  not  in  America,  to  be 
able  to  go  a  year  without  a  tax  since  the  Filgrima  landed. 
Tlie  popnbtion  of  the  town  is  6,000.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
lung  and  six  wide." 
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It  seems  hardly  fair  that  innocent  applicants  for 
blessings  and  honors  at  the  threshold  of  life  should 
be  weighted  down  with  mortgages,  —  called  upon  to 
suffer  for  ancestral  disregard  for  hygienic  laws ;  and 
yet,  how  can  one  expect  a  good  harvest  from  a  poor 
seed  ?  Something  cannot  be  made  from  nothing. 
The  outcome  of  a  turbid  stream  is  pollution.  It  is 
the  saddest  truth  in  the  great  scheme  of  life. 

We  need  not  waste  space  to  quote  authorities  to 
prove  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  certain  diseases, 
—  consumption,  insanity,  scrofula,  etc.  What  is 
less  known  are  the  disqualifications  transmitted  by 
unhygienic  conditions  of  any  kind. 

The  physiological  reason  of  inherited  tendencies  is 
simple.  The  body  in  all  its  parts  is  composed  of 
cells,  good  in  health  and  bad  or  indifferent  in  dis- 
ease, and  like  reproduces  like.  These  cells  are 
developed  and  strengthened  by  hygienic  influences, 
and  the  whole  organism,  by  a  gradual  change  of 
structure,  becomes  adapted  to  more  varied,  more 
complex,  and  better  conditions  of  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  cells  become  fatigued  and  degraded  by 
unfavorable  influences,  and  a  gradual  change  of  struc- 
ture again  renders  the  whole  organism  adapted  to 
less  varied  and  less  complex  conditions  of  life. 

One  need  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there 
is  no  destructive  force  in  nature  so  largely  respon- 
sible for  cell  degradation  as  the  introduction  in  the 
body  of  poisons  of  any  kind.  Every  cell  of  the  body 
is  more  or  loss  fatigued  by  a  fight  with  poison ;  and 
the  moment  a  poison  is  introduced,  there  is  always  a 
fight,  unless  the  drug  be  so  virulent  as  to  produce 
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partial  or  entire  jiaralyfiis,  a  condition  which  is  more 
than  ever  destructive  to  cell  power.  The  inebriate, 
whatever  may  be  his  poison  vice,  mortgages  the  re- 
sisting power  ot  his  offspring  by  transmitting  to  him 
his  own  fatigued  and  defective  cell  power.  In  trans- 
mitting germ  life  we  transmit  our  kind,  our  tenden- 
cies, our  example.  A  father  dies  of  heart  disease, 
and  the  sou  repeats  the  story  simply  because  the 
foundation  of  the  disease  was  communicated  in  an 
organ  defectively  constructed.  The  tobacco  smoker 
degrades  his  tender  and  marvellously  delicate  lung 
tissue,  and  his  child  inherits  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption, a  malady  which  ha.'?  increased  along  with 
the  general  smoking  habit.  Every  tobacco  smoker 
sows  seeds  in  his  own  lungs  for  incipient  lung  disease 
of  some  kind  in  his  progeny.  The  inebriate  of  any 
kind  al^o  sows  seeds  for  a  perpetual  catarrhal  condi- 
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begun.  It  is  au  organic  revelation  very  impressive, 
for  it  may  possibly  control  not  only  the  future  of  self, 
but  of  generations  to  come. 

From  a  purely  racial  point  of  view,  unsound  seeds 
of  heredity  should  never  be  sown.  As  Gustafson 
says:  — 

"  Tu  the  atarthog  words  of  FlourenB :  '  Man  no  longer 
dies,  he  kills  himself,'  we  may  add,  man  not  only  kills 
hiniBeff,  ho  kills  hia  offspring  in  the  womb,  and  degradea 
that  heaven-ordained  crucible  of  life  into  a  machine  for 
creating  mental,  moval,  and  physical  monatroaitieB  —  for 
the  spurious  replenishment  of  the  earth." 

Dr.  Handsley  remarks,  concerning  the  offspring  of 
victims  to  poison ;  — 

"Such  children  come  into  the  world  without  having 
either  the  will  or  the  strength  to  struj^le  against  their 
fate ;  they  are  step-children  of  nature,  suffering  under  the 
heel  of  tyranny  —  the  tyranny  of  poor  constitutioas." 

Dr.  Gendron,  in  "  Hereditary  Alcoholism,"  says :  — 
"The  drinker  is  often  incaptiblo  of  having  living  chil- 
dren. If  ho  doea  have  them,  they  are  driven  to  drinking 
(or  smoking,  M.)  like  himself;  and  being  leas  robust,  be- 
cause degenerated,  they  cannot  withstand  the  effects,  but 
fall  victims  to  all  the  incidents  of  alcoholism  united  to 
those  they  hare  inherited.  These  are,  in  tender  years, 
convulsions  on  the  least  occasion ;  later,  ncrvouancss,  with 
all  its  train  of  symptoms  ;  limited  iiitelligonce,  grosa  tastes, 
and  a  spirit  iticiifiable  of  anything  serious  or  coherent.  The 
heir  to  alcoJioJism  is  qucruluus,  evil-minded,  possessed  with 
a  desire  to  destroy,  incapable  of  good  education,  and  bis 
faults  increase  with  his  years." 
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Dr.  Geudron  adds  further  on  :  "  If  the  poor  son  has 
been  carried  to  the  prisoner's  dock  for  some  chme,  he 
bears  little  real  responsibility." 

Let  us  have  pity  for  children  bom  tired,  and  for  the 
unsuccessful  in  life  as  well  as  the  crinunal. 

Dr.  Oswald  says:  — 

■■Statistics  show  that  about  two-tbirda  of  our  people 
Lulierit  a  teuJency  to  some  disease —  fl  defective  vitality  in 
Bonio  organ  of  the  body.  Some  70,000  (over  100,000  now, 
Ed.)  iu  our  country  are  swept  nwny  each  year  by  pulmo- 
uary  consumption  ;  add  to  this  the  heritage  to  rheumatism, 
gout,  insiinitj,  cancer  —  a  new  group  of  heritages  are  now 
being  added  —  imperfect  digestiou,  organic  and  nerrouB 
diseiises,  liiss  of  hearing  and  sight  during  the  prime  of 
life.  ...  In  an  age  of  progress  and  philanthropy  that 
siicii  a  gigantic  evil  has  received  scarcely  any  attention  is 
worthy  of  remark. 
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to  the  multipli cation  and  perpetuation  of  its  kind.  The 
profouad  study,  the  active  sympathy  and  systematic  charity 
bestowed  upon  the  nrccks  of  our  race  for  their  cure  and 
preservation,  when  compared  with  the  prevailing  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  steady  increase  of 
snch  helpless  unfortunates,  is  far  from  flattering  to  our  fore- 
sight in  economy  and  beneficent  work," 


Vital  statistics  show  a  gradual  decline  in  birth  rate 
atnoDg  Americans,  and  that  we  are  continually  de- 
veloping new  diseases.  Fortunately,  by  unwavering 
hygienic  observances,  blood  can  be  renovated,  although 
to  accomplish  this  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
hygiene  becomes  necessary. 

The  student  of  heredity  is  impressed  by  several 
phenomena  induced  by  the  poison  habit,  viz.,  the  in- 
ebriate generally  transmits  to  his  child  propensities 
for  the  same  kind  of  poison  that  was  used  by  himself ; 
the  progeny  of  degenerates  presents  always  a  prc^rea- 
sive  degradation,  and  the  weaker  cells  of  the  second 
and  third  generation  call  all  the  more  loudly  for  relief 
through  a  stronger  poison.  It  is  quite  serio\i8  enough 
for  one  parent  to  indulge  a  poison  mania.  When  both 
parents  are  possessed  by  it.  a  poor  chance  in  life  is 
left  to  the  oPTspring.  If  they  do  not  develop  into  con- 
sumptives, or  inebriates,  or  display  vicious  mental 
traits,  they  at  least  posse.ss  feeble  tendencies  for  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life.  Their  perceptive  faculties 
are  usually  more  or  less  clouded.  A  disinclination 
for  continued  work,  instincts  for  destmctiveness,  a 
taste  for  killing  livinj;  creatures,  and  other  alinormali- 
ties  appear  in  early  childhood. 
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Endless  cases  are  cited  in  different  works  on  hered- 
ity to  illustrate  the  baneful  intluence  of  tlie  poison 
habit  upon  progeny.  Among  the  many  experiments 
on  animals  that  are  reported,  we  may  mention  those 
made  by  the  French  investigators,  Mairet  and  Com- 
bemale.  They  demonstrated  that  the  same  results 
which  the  human  inebriate  transmits  to  his  offspring 
through  his  selfish  indulgences,  can  be  produced  at 
will  in  the  offspring  of  the  lower  animals  by  compul- 
sory induction  of  the  same  vice  in  them. 

"  A  pup  ImJ  puppies  by  a  druukeu  partner.  Of  aii 
pu[is  bom  three  only  were  living,  and  those  were  all  dull 
and  Bttijiid.  Une  of  thorn,  when  grown,  was  mated  with  & 
healthy  partner.  Of  the  three  pupa  then  bom,  ooe  had 
congenital  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  one  bad  heart  de- 
ficieni-y,  and  tlie  third  had  generally  arrested  development. 
TbiH  experiment  was  duplicated,   i^onSrmiiig   the  general 
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named  Margaret,  of  whose  progeny  R  L.  Dugdale 
writes :  — 

"  In  tracing  the  genealogies  of  640  persons  who  de- 
scended in  seven  generations  from  this  degraded  woman, 
280  were  adult  paupers,  140  were  criminals  and  oflenders 
of  the  worst  sort  — guilty  of  seven  murders,  theft,  high- 
way robbery,  and  nearly  every  other  offence  known  in  the 
calendar  of  crime.  lu  the  30th  annual  report  of  the  Ei- 
Coramissioners  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  are 
the  detailed  premises  of  an  estimate  that  the  total  loss  to 
society  by  the  crime  and  shifllessness  of  that  family 
amounted  in  75  years  to  nearly  a  million  dollars." 

General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  says :  "  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  de- 
praved youth  of  the  country  are  the  children  of 
drunken  parents." 

Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  appeals  to  patriotic 
Englishmen  in  the  interest  of  national  health  aa 
follows :  — 

"  On  the  ground  of  functional  disturbance  alone  ...  an 
argument  may  be  used  which  goes  very  deeply.  .  .  .  Put 
down  the  smokers  of  Great  Britain  at  a  million  in  number 
—  there  are  more  than  that,  but  let  it  pass.  Why  should 
there  exist  perpetually  a  million  of  Englishmen,  not  one  of 
whom  can  at  nny  moment  be  writ  down  an  in  perfect  health 
from  day  to  diiy  'i  Wliy  should  a  million  men  be  living 
with  stomaoha  that  only  partly  digest,  hearts  that  labor 
unnatui'ally,  and  biuud  that  is  not  fully  oxygenized.  In  a 
purely  philosophical  point  of  view,  the  question  admits  of 
but  one  answer,  viz.,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  million 
or  imperfectly  working  living  organisms  is  a  national  ab- 
surdity, a  picture  which,  to  one  observing  the  whole  truth 
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and  ^raapiu^'  it,  n-duld  auggcal  a  rnauia  footbh,  ridiculous, 
anil  incomprelieiisible. 

"  What  smoking  or  drinking  eSecls  on  a  man,  it  iufiicts 
on  any  iialioiinl  representation  of  tlio  same  man.  If  the 
liuurj-  is  not  iliroctly  fatal  to  life,  it  citarly  temls  to  physi- 
cal iluj^nidittiDn.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  Bay  tliat  if  a  imib- 
iiiunity  of  youths  of  both  sexes,  whose  progenitors  were 
hiicly  formed  mid  powerful,  were  to  be  trained  iu  the  early 
pi-actice  of  smoking,  and  if  marriage  were  to  be  confined  to 
tlio  smoker,  au  appiirently  new  and  physirally  inferior  ntce 
of  men  and  wunien  would  be  bred  up.  .  .  .  Many  of  our 
fathers  do  not  Bnioke  and  scarcely  any  of  our  motbers,  and 
llius  to  tlic  L-redit  of  our  women  chiefly  be  it  said  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  race  i«  fairly  preserved.  With  increasing 
knowledge  we  may  hope  that  the  same  integrity  will  be 
further 


Depierris'  appeal  to  France  against  the  ravages  of 
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tobacco  kills  alt  alike  more  tliau  the  uioat  murderous  of 
the  epidemic  disease  scourges  kill  all,  but  at  teast  it  leaves 
those  who  exist  with  its  traces  more  or  less  profound,  and 
the  most  privileged  of  all  must  submit  to  a  prematura 
death,  to  a  defective  old  age  of  impaired  enei^ies,  like  a 
tropical  climate  to  people  of  the  North,  which  may  not  kill 
suddenly,  yet  impairs  life,  ages  and  fades  it,  when  under 
proi>er  conditious  it  should  still  be  young  and  vigorous, 

"Our  administratois,  our  philanthropists,  seek  from  all 
sides  the  means  of  regenerating  France.  They  demand 
that  children  shall  be  better  cared  for.  They  even  blame 
mothers.  ...  It  is  not  just.  ...  If  our  children  die  so 
readily,  it  is  because  they  are  born  incapnljle  of  life.  .  .  . 
Ah  !  if  no  could  only  engender  a  new  mbust  generation 
capable  of  rehabitating  tlio  nation  in  its  old  splendor.  .  .  . 
But  our  children  will  be  strong  only  when  our  men  have 
recovered  their  primitive  vigor.  .  .  . 

"  Let  the  mothers  without  ceasing  tell  their  suffer- 
ing offspring  thai  if  their  lives  have  been  struggles  to 
mnintain,  if  their  constitutions  are  feeble,  their  existence 
threatened  to  be  short  and  sown  with  faults  and  illness, 
which  rob  them  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  and  happiness 
of  life,  it  is  the  fault  of  their  fathers,  whom  they  must 
not  imitate ;  for  thoy  have  destroyed  by  the  most  fatal  of 
errors,  by  the  subtlety  of  a  poison,  what  was  the  most  per- 
fect and  purest  in  their  organism.  They  should  tell  tbem 
itUo,  that  they  are  infected  with  inherited  vice  which  can- 
not be  corrected  nor  stopped  in  their  descendants,  except 
by  practices  which  develop  and  fortify  the  body  and  enlai^e 
the  understanding.  And  if  our  beautiful  country  of 
France,  whose  instilutions,  whose  climate,  and  whose 
culture  are  so  favorable  to  human  perfection,  could  but 
understand  and  could  but  rid  itself  of  the  poison  vices,  a 
regenerated  nation  would  again  enjoy  all  its  ancient  grand- 
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eiir,  mill  wouiii  Hyaiii  take  tlje  strong  poaition  whicli  Prori- 
(ienoo  iiitemltil  fur  it  without  fear  of  new  setbacks." 

The  Bcientilic  reasons  for  the  reproduction  of  un- 
sound children,  or  the  no n -production  of  children  oc- 
casioned by  the  uae  of  tobacco,  is  very  fully  explained 
in  Dr.  Depierris"  book.  He  tells  us  of  the  stupefying 
action  of  tobacco  on  all  nervous  centres,  and  of  its 
action  in  either  killing  outright  or  degrading  human 
germ  cells,  —  the  foundation  of  life.  He  says  that 
tobacco  is  destroying  the  French  race  in  the  cradle  ; 
that  the  human  embryo  is  denaturalized  and  its  prim- 
itive vigor  depraved ;  that  the  mortality  of  children 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  (in  which  time  tobacco 
has  come  into  general  uae)  is  the  chief  cause  of  de- 
population in  France ;  that  statistics  show  that  half 
I  if  French  fhildren  die  in  their  first  year;  while  only 
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A   CHAPTEE   OF   STATISTICS 

THE  primary  causes  of  huinan  degeneracy  and 
tlm  evils  which  follow,  and  the  need  for  stren- 
uous and  world-wide  work  to  stem  the  devastating 
tide,  are  elo([uently  explained  when  glancing  over  the 
appalling  statistics  of  the  favorite  poisons.  The  fact 
that  the  use  of  intoxicants  is  not  only  enonuous  iu 
most  civilized  countries  but  steadily  on  the  increase, 
is  very  impressive,  and  still  more  so  when  we  know 
that  to  test  the  pulse  of  a  sick  and  decadent  nation 
one  has  but  to  examine  the  statistics  of  her  poison 
habits. 

We  find  that  since  1880  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages in  the  United  States  lias  nearly  doubled,  having 
increased  from  10.09  gallons  per  capita  to  19.48 
galloRs  per  capita  in  1902.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
fourth  of  the  total  population  (79.003,000)  now  stim- 
ulate with  alcohol,  and  that  the  wealthiest  classes 
drink  less,  and  the  laboring  classes  drink  more,  than 
formerly. 

Statistics  have  been  recently  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  showing  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  during  the  past  year 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States. 

From  these  we  find  that  in  England  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  beer  and  cigarettes  has  increased  in 
the  last  twelve  years  fifty  per  cent,  and,  contrary  to 
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tlie  general  impression,  England  now  cousumea  four 
per  cent  more  liter  tlian  Geruiauy.  Also,  contrary  to 
the  popular  idea,  Germany  now  takes  the  lead  of  Eng- 
land and  America  in  the  conaumption  of  strong  driulcs, 
again  proving  that  the  poison  habit  ia  always  pro- 
gressive, and  that  the  milder  intoxicants  but  pave 
the  way  for  the  stronger  ones. 

United  States  statistics  are  reported  every  ten  years 
by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  the  last  census 
having  been  taken  in  1900.  The  pubhc  documeat 
itself  is  so  full  of  detail  that  it  is  difficult  to  decipher 
just  what  one  wants  in  generalities,  and  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  find  tliis  work  done  iu  regard  to  alco- 
hol, as  published  in  the  "  American  Prohibition  Year 
Book  "  ( Chicago,  1901  ),  compiled  by  Alonzo  E.  Wil- 
son,    lu  this  little  work  we   get  the  figures  of   oui 
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of  Englishmen  of  liigh  Hocinl  rank,  now  own  and 
conduct  practically  all  the  dram-shops  of  England, 
each  owner  supplying  his  own  brand  of  beer  along 
with  its  usual  accompaniments  —  tobacco,  spirits,  etc. 
The  English  throat  would  now  seem  to  be  a  huge 
channel  through  which  flows  annually  a  veritable 
river  of  beer. 

The  saddest  of  all  things  is  the  disintegration  of 
any  great  people  and  especially  a  people  whose  natural 
instincts  lead  to  higher  civilization,  and  whose  in- 
stincts, brutalized  and  perverted,  debauch  the  entire 
world.  Through  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the 
favorite  poisons  the  great  blessings  of  "  trade  "  become 
a  sordid  commercialism,  an  unholy  greed,  a  universal 
curse. 

Our  statistics  further  show  the  significant  fact  that 
English  syndicates  now  own  in  the  United  States 
880,000,000  worth  of  breweries,  and  that  the  English 
bruwery  ownerabip  of  dram-shops  is  now  full  fledged 
in  the  United  States.  The  bottle  is  a  greater  con- 
queror than  the  sword. 

The  capital  invested  in  English  breweries,  accord- 
ing to  ofhcial  figures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
amounts  to  $1,050,000,000.  There  was  consumed  in 
the  United  Stales  in  1899,  36,579,044  barrels  of  beer, 
85,125,532  .gallons  of  proof  spirits,  and  25,876,228 
gallons  of  wine.  A  barrel  of  beer(  31  gals.)  at  5  cents 
a  glass,  and  two  glasses  to  the  pint,  brings  the  retailer 
925.80.  From  sixty  to  sevetity  drinks  are  dealt  out 
from  a  gallon  of  spirits  or  w  ine,  which  retails  from  five 
to  fifteen  cents,  making  from  $-'!  to  810.50  per  gallon. 

Figuring  the  beer  at  only  $20  per  barrel,  and  the 
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win<i  and  spirits  at  an  average  of  96  per  galloa,  our 
national  drink  bill  for  1899  was:  — 


Beer     at  S20  pec  bbl. 
Spirits  '■       6    "    gal. 


.  «731, 580,880 
.  510,753,192 
.  135,257,*40 
11,397,591,512 


Dr.  Wriylit,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  es- 
timate's tbc  lifiuors  used  in  maniifacLure  at  875,000,000, 
leaving,  for  poisoned  beverages  to  be  poured  down  the 
American  tliroat,  81,322,591,440. 

Another  statistician,  William  Parsons,  asserts  that 
beer  costs  the  consumer  about  825  per  barrel,  and 
addinj,'  cither  expenses,  —  IwttUng,  etc.— shows  the 
drink  bill  to  be  over  $1,500,000,000.  We  may  also 
add  tlKit  a  certain  percentage  of  illicit  liouor  manu- 
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"  Of  this  amount  it  is  aafo  to  say  that  at  least  75  per  csot 
is  due  to  drink,  making  a  loss  from  this  source  of  t68,8Sl,- 
110.  But  ttiis  is  only  the  cost  of  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ments for  the  courts,  of  police,  jails,  poor-liouses,  and  other 
methods  of  caring  for  the  criminals  and  paupers,  and  does  not 
include  the  private  losses  due  to  these  causes.  These  may 
be  safely  estimated  at  as  much  more,  another  {68,881,110 
making  the  cost  for  poverty  and  crime  $137,762,320. 

"  Lo3B  Of  Labor.  — The  nation  loses  a  great  deal  because 
of  the  prevention  of  the  production  of  wealth  on  account 
of  persons  being  in  jails,  hospitals,  asylums,  or  in  any  way 
idle  through  intemperance  as  hard  drinkera.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  number  is  over  5,000.000,  and  as  the  aver- 
age yearly  wages  are  $354,  this  would  show  a  loss  of 
$1,770,000,000,  but  we  are  safe  in  placing  the  (igurea  at 
one-half  this  sum,  8385,000,000. 

"  Then  there  is  the  loss  of  others'  labors  occasioned  by 
these  hard  drinkers ;  as  not  infrequently  the  working  of  a 
gang  of  men  in  a  factory  is  iuterfered  with  by  the  absence 
of  one  or  more  through  drink.  We  put  this  at  one-fourth, 
$231,250,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,106,250,000. 

"Shortened  Lives.  —  It  is  estimated  that  100,000  die 
every  year  the  victims  of  strong  drink.  But  put  the  num- 
ber at  60,000.  Each  such  death  robs  the  nation  of  at 
least  an  average  of  seven  years'  labor,  somo  Euglish  Parlia- 
mentary reports  say  ten.  Put  the  number  at  seven.  This 
would  make  a  loss  of  $147,000,000. 

"  Misdirected  Work.  —  'I'huro  is  the  loss  which  the  na- 
tion  suffers  by  having  about  1,000,000  men  engaged  in 
making  and  selling  intoxicating  liquors,  not  actually  add- 
ing anything  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  creating 
conditions  which  increase  imblic  burdnns.  If  rightly  em- 
ployed those  men  woulil  add  to  the  country's  wealth 
$354,000,000. 

84 
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\.  Slm«  iRY.  — ^  Wo  do  not  overlook  in  this  connectiOD 
that  IV  proftrtion  of  the  national.  State,  and  municipal  reve- 
nues IS  (lfn\(.d  from  the  liquor  traffic.  This  is  what  the 
liqiior  triftit,  piya  for  the  privileges  granted  it.  It  is  right 
tliat  tins  imount  (  which  will  be  found  below  )  should  be 
set  over  ngninst  the  itema  of  Iobb  and  the  various  expendi- 
tures caused  by  the  traffic. 

DirL'ct  and  indirect  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic :  — 

Amnuiil  paid  fnr  liquuFB  bj  coDsnmers 1 1,000,000,000 

Value  of  graiu,  etc.,  clealroyed 33.49T,eM 

Cost  of  crinie,  io*anilj,  paoperisio,  etc.,  chargeabla 

1.1  li.iiior  traffic 137.T63,SJ0 

Loia  »!  priHliictivt  labor 1,106.250.000 

Sh.JH,'iieii  lives 147,000.000 

Mif.iiretied  ivork 354,000,000 

Tol,->l fa,;G8,504,864 

Efveriue  from  liqtior  traffic  (1890):  — 
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Population,  1900. 


New  York 
Chicago     . 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louist   . 
Bo8tou  .     . 
Washington 
San  Francisco 


3,437,202 
1,698,57.5 
1,293,697 
575,238 
560,892 
278,718 
342,782 


No. 

Arrests  for 

saloons. 

Drunken* 

Disturbing 

ness. 

peace. 

10,832 

44,013 

30,855 

6,460 

40,270 

1,709 

28,698 

8,154 

2,060 

3,974 

7,113 

709 

23,896 

170 

513 

3,136 

5.956 

3,007 

12,827 

1,998 

Total 
arrests. 


137375 
71,914 
62,185 
24,420 
39,760 
25,923 
27,769 


In  this  "Year  Book,'*  Edward  P.  Gaston  tells  us 
more  about  the  grip  of  King  Alcohol  on  poor  Chicago, 
which,  it  seems,  is  worse  than  elsewhere. 

"  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Gaston,  "more  than  31  miles  of 
saloons  in  Chicago  and  less  than  8  miles  of  churches.  The 
more  than  55,000  arrests  for  drunkenness  would  make  a 
procession  in  close  lockstep  marching  order  of  more  than 
20  miles  in  length.  If  the  6,373  saloons  of  the  city  (a 
previous  year)  were  planted  solidly  together  they  would 
much  more  than  fill  the  entire  central  business  district,  re- 
quiring over  two  square  miles  of  space. 

''  leading  liquor  wholesalers  tell  me  that  Chicago  is  the 
greatest  drinking  city  in  the  country.  ...  It  is  hard  for 
even  the  liquor  sellers  or  the  revenue  department  to  com- 
pute the  amount  of  intoxicants  consumed  in  a  year ;  but 
after  obtaining  all  the  most  reliable  data  possible,  I  have 
figured  out  that  Chicago  last  year  consumed  153,477,900 
gallons  of  drink,  costing  $125,739,188.  If  wpially  di- 
vided, this  would  mean  88  gallons  of  sadly  mixed  liquor 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  among  the  1,750,000 
of  Chicago's  population,  and  a  per  capita  expense  of  $72. 
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W«re  all  this  mighty  flood  dammed  up  and  then  allowed 
to  flow  ofT  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  a  niiDUte  through  a  eingle 
faucet,  eiglitj-une  years  would  not  suffice  for  what  trickled 
uver  the  Chicago  palate  in  the  365  days  of  last  year. 
During  the  hot  weather  of  last  sumater  over  35,000  barrels 
of  beer  aloue  were  daily  consumed,  and  it  is  expected  that 
tliia  year's  coiitiumption  of  liquors  of  all  kinds  will  eclipse 
that  of  hat  year." 
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"American  Saloons  at  Manila 

"Almost  as  soi-u  as  tbe  American  HoUlk-re  hud  stacked 
artUB  in  Mauila,  '  a  score  uf  Auericau  nira-shapa  were 
opened,  and  ete  long  there  was  not  a  tlioroughfare  of  auy 
lengtli  in  Manila  that  liad  not  its  long  line  of  saloons, 
while  street  cars  carried  flaunting  advertiaemcutB  of  this 
and  that  brand  of  American  wbiakey,  gin,  brandy,  and 
beer.' 

"  Indignant  ptoteats  came  from  all  over  the  land.  .  .  . 
General  Sbafter  wrote  from  Santiago:  '1  have  absolutely 
prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  or  the  opening  of  wiloona  in 
the  city  of  Santiago,  and  have  refused  permission  for  CAT- 
goes  of  beer  to  come  from  the  States  here.' " 


That  the  same  policy  was  not  carried  out  by  a  sim- 
ple military  stroke  of  the  pen  at  Manila  showa  the 
grip  of  the  brewer  and  the  distiller  on  the  American 
body  politic. 

The  Philippine  CommiBsioD  now  reports  that  1,990 
alcoholic  shops  were  licensed  in  Manila  during  the 
year  1902,  and  that  the  number  of  arresis  for  ill  con- 
duct was  19,398.  Out  of  every  thousand  Americana 
oQ  the  island,  212  were  arrested,  a  little  less  than 
a  fourth  of  the  American  populariou  on  the  island 
beiu^  lawbreakers. 
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Growth  of  the  Drink  Evil 
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The  amount  of  the  drink  bill  (at  low  estimate) 
alone,  if  spent  for  the  necessities  of  life,  would  give 
work  in  shop,  factory,  and  field  to  1,649,586  men.  It 
gave  work  in  producing  raw  material  and  in  manu- 
facturing drink  to  300,901  men.  If  the  money  that 
is  spent  by  working-men  for  drink  and  tobacco  were 
invested  in  railroad  stocks,  the  working  men  would 
soon  own  all  the  railroads  in  the  country.  A  United 
States  Senator  has  calculated  the  expense  of  saloons 
to  the  nation,  at  $15  per  capita,  and  the  revenue  from 
them  at  $1.69  —  more  than  $13  clear  loss. 

Dr.  Jolm  Madden  thus  speaks  of  it :  — 

"Statistics  show  that  90,000,000,  gallons  of  absolute 
alcohol  were  consumed  in  the  beverages  drunk  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  duriug  that  year  (1896).  Also 
the  average  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  during  the 
decade  preceding  1896  was  70  per  cent  greater  than  for 
the  decade  of  1875-86.  This  increase  has  been  attended 
by  increase  of  crimes,  deeds  of  violence,  murder,  suicide, 
manslaughter,  and  arrest,  while  the  insane  to  each  1,000 
inhabitants  show  a  like  increase.  Ninety  million  gallons 
of  alcohol  can  destroy  an  enormous  amount  of  healthy 
brain  tissue." 

The  "  New  York  World  Almanac  '*  says :  — 

"  The  average  savings  bank  deposit  for  each  citizen  of 
Illinois  is  $6.14,  Ohio,  $9.42,  and  Maine,  $85.70.  Ohio 
lias  five  tinu-s  the  population  of  Maine.  The  sav- 
ings bank  deposits  are  as  follows  :  Maine,  $53,397,590 ; 
Ohio,  $34,000,215,  a  difference  in  favor  of  Maine  of 
$18,791,377." 

From  "The  Tobacco  Problem"  (1885),  by  Meta 
Lander,  the  following  is  taken:  — 
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"  Some  yetiTs  since  tlic  Finiiual  production  of  tob&cco 
througLiuDt  [Lc  n'orkL  \fa»  estimated  at  four  billionE  of 
pounds.  This  mass,  if  iraoaformed  iutu  roll-tobacco  two 
inches  ill  diameter,  would  coil  around  the  world  aiitj 
times.  ...  In  marketable  shape,  the  annmil  cost  reaches 
otm  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  ...  In  Great  Britniii 
tilone  are  not  f;ir  from  300,000  tobaccu-abopa.  In  the  city 
ijF  Xl'w  York  seveiity-Bve  millions  of  cigars  are  anDUally 
consumed,  costing  over  nine  millioD  dollars." 

One  iugurnnce  agent  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
third  of  ill]  tires  are  occasioned  through  smoking, 
(careless  use  of  matches,  etc). 

It  is  euconragiiig  to  find  in   our  last  Government 

report  (1898-99)  that  the  previous  steady  rise  in 
the  figures  iniiieating  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
opiun!   h-.i^  uiet  a  halt  in  case   of  cigarettes,  owing, 
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violence  of  $10,000,000  of  property,  and  made  200,000 
widows  and  1,000,000  orphans." 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Average  American" 
{Everyhodrjs  Magazine)^  Dr.  Gannet,  Geographer  of 
the  Twelfth  Census  (1903),  tells  us  that  this  com- 
posite individual  is  the  greatest  coflee-drinker  in  the 
world,  his  family  consuming  of  that  favorite  drug  a 
pound  a  week.  Unlike  the  English,  he  uses  com- 
paratively little  tea,  —  five  pounds  a  year.  He  also 
tells  us  that  the  composite  American  is  a  consum- 
mate slave  to  tobacco,  taking  into  his  system  of  that 
poison  twenty  pounds  a  year.  His  family  annually 
consumes  seven  and  one-half  gallons  of  spirits  and 
wine,  and  not  less  than  seventy-five  gallons  of  beer,  — 
the  latter  item  being  on  the  rapid  increase. 

"  When  you  consider,'*  says  Bishop  Potter,  "the  statistics 
of  crime  and  pauperism  ;  when  you  trace  the  history  of  in- 
sanity and  other  hereditary  diseases ;  when  you  remember 
what  you  and  I  know  of  homes  that  have  been  clouded 
and  shattered  by  the  cui*se  of  intemperance,  of  gifted  men 
who  have  been  dragged  down  by  it,  of  hearts  that  have 
been  broken  and  Hvcs  that  have  been  blasted  by  its  deadly 
and  damnable  influence,  —  when  all  these  facts  marshal 
themselves  befun*  us,  then  verily  we  cannot  laugh  them  out 
of  court,  nor  dismiss  them  as  unworthy  our  consideration. 
To  sit  still  and  sue  the  material  resources  of  a  country  by 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  wasted  by  an  indulgence 
which,  as  practised  by  the  great  majority,  adds  nothing  to 
tli(»ir  efficiency  or  comfort,  while  it  begets  crime  and  breeds 
disease  and  multiplies  deeds  of  cruelty  and  violence,  —  to  sit 
still,  I  say,  and  witness  all  this  without  shame  and  without 
regret,  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  not,  simply  impossible." 
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Bishop  Potter  again  tells  us  that  there  are  probably 
fifty  times  as  many  rum-shops  iu  New  York  as  there 
are  schools  or  churches,  —  there  _being  about  200 
churches  and  about  10,000  licensed  and  unlicensed 
drinking  saloous,  and  that,  according  to  the  warden 
of  the  city  prison,  three-fourths  of  all  the  crimes 
for  which  prisoners  are  committed  to  his  custody  are 
traceable  directly  or  indirectly  to  intemperance. 


AXAKCHY:   ITS   CAUSE   AND   CURE 


ANY  one  having  money,  however  little,  in  the 
savings  bank,  or  owning  his  house,  however 
small,  naturally  desires  the  protection  of  government 
and  tlie  snfi'guard  of  the  law.     Any  one  working  and 
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upset  balances  and  rob  the  brain  of  calm  judgment, 
but  vitiate  the  blood  and  steal  from  life  all  its  health- 
ful energies.  These  same  controllable  conditions  and 
influences  not  only  engender  disease,  distorting  sane 
views  of  life,  but  foster  idleness,  the  parent  of  vice. 
These  same  controllable  conditions  and  influences  de- 
velop in  some  temperaments  imbecility  and  mere 
"  good  for  nothingness ; "  in  others  a  destructive  tend- 
ency; in  still  others  a  vicious  and  homicidal  mania. 
What  are  these  unhappy  conditions  which  thus  lead 
to  disease,  discontent,  idleness,  poverty,  and  crime  ? 
What  is  the  venomous  plant  from  the  branches  of 
which  the  flaming  blossoms  of  anarchy  spring  to 
life  ?  What  is  it  but  the  poison  habit  nurtured  all 
about  us  ? 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject  of  anarchy  when- 
ever some  ruler  of  the  people  is  laid  low  by  the  hand 
of  one  in  whose  brain  the  fires  of  poison  have  taken 
the  form  of  homicide. 

How  shall  we  stamp  out  anarchy?  cry  all  the 
people. 

How  shall  we  ? 

"  Let  us  mete  out  a  horrible  death  penalty,"  say 
some.  Yet  the  anarchistic  assassin  cares  little  for 
death.  To  his  perverted  mind  and  instincts  his  mur- 
derous act  is  heroic,  and  death  to  him  is  but  the  crown 
of  heroism  and  martyrdom. 

"  Jjet  us  prevent  the  landing  of  anarchists  on  our 
shores  !  Let  America  be  an  asylum  for  the  free,  but 
not  a  lunatic  asylum,"  cry  others. 

And  yet  the  three  assassins  of  our  martyred  presi- 
dents were  of  ourselves.     They  were  products  of  our 
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own  dram-shops.      Tliey  were  brewed   on  our  own 
fair  soil. 

President  Lincoln  was  of  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple. His  great  heart  throbbed  for  the  cause  of  human 
liberty.  His  great  mind  grasped  the  varied  causes 
of  human  ills.  Worn  and  anxious  in  the  service  of 
maiikiiul.  Jiia  lips  had  but  recently  given  to  America 
the  most  (^hei'iahed  motto,  "  With  malice  towards  none 
ami  (.'hurity  for  all,"  when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired. 
Thu  histiiry  of  that  deed,  as  typical,  should  be  written 
in  full  for  tbe  health  organizations  of  the  world.  It 
should  he  brought  to  mind  bow,  near  Washington 
City,  at  tliK  licensed  dram-shop  of  Mrs.  Surrat,  Booth, 
Hernld,  Atzerot,  Payne.  O'Laughlin  and  others  made 
tlieir  liL'iidquarters;  how  in  that  famous  dram-ahop 
originated  their  inspiration;  how  Booth  reinforced 
his  liiua:;v  with  a  glass  of  alcoholic  drink  fifteen  i 
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cally  and  mentally  the  product  of  the  dram-shop ;  or 
if  a  criminal  anarchist  ever  existed  who  did  not  brace 
himself  for  his  evil  deed,  by  intoxicants  of  some  kind, 
at  the  time  of  the  act 

Enough  is  known  of  the  antecedents  of  Czolgosz 
to  show  that  the  licensed  saloon  influence  was  most 
potent  in  his  life.  We  are  informed  by  the  press 
that  the  father  of  Czolgosz  was  once  the  keeper  of  a 
drinking  saloon  in  Cleveland.  How  little  parents 
realize  the  effects  of  environment  on  their  own  chil- 
dren !  how  little  they  recognize  that  we  all  possess 
normal  faculties  of  unknown  power!  that  there  is 
implanted  in  every  normal  human  life  the  possibility 
of  great  usefulness,  great  achievement,  great  worth, 
great  happiness,  provided  that  influences  nourish  in 
the  right  direction ! 

A  Cleveland  despatch  says :  — 

"Czolgosz  worked  in  the  Stroh  Brewery  in  the  Elast 
End.  Anarchistic  and  socialistic  agitators  of  the  city  gather 
frequently  in  the  small  saloons  thereabout." 

It  was  from  a  "saloon  hotel"  that  the  son  Czolgosz 
issued  forth  for  his  murderous  errand ;  and  eight  out 
of  ten  suspects  of  possible  accomplices  in  the  crime, 
in  Chicago  alone,  were  arrested  fn)ni  the  dram-shops 
of  that  })oison-infe8ted  city. 

What,  in  fact,  is  the  permitted  existence  of  the  dram- 
sliop  but  anarchy  itself,  in  the  present  enlightened 
condition  of  the  public  conscience  ?  The  dram-shop 
is  the  enemy  of  law  and  order.  Its  influence  is  the 
essence  of  anarchy.  The  selling  of  a  license  to  legal- 
ize what  fosters  vice  and  crime,  what  permits  the 
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public  despoiler  of  health  and  virtue,  strikes  at  the 
very  foumlatiou  of  govemmeDt. 

Wbal  is  a  bottle  of  alcoholic  drink  but  a  bottle  of 
anarchy,  —  defying  law  and  order  in  the  complex 
system  of  the  human  body,  and  law  and  order  in  the 
State  ?  'I'he  dram-shop  is  the  breeder  and  feeder. 
the  iiistigiitor  and  abettor  of  anarchy.  In  the  school 
of  the  (irain-shop  law  has  no  sacredness,  statutes 
no  force.  The  mills  of  anarchy  operate  withiu  the 
shadow  of  ihe  Executive  Mansion ;  they  interpenetrate 
e\'erywhere  the  law-making  precincts  of  the  National 
Capital.  They  have  taken  au  imperial  possession  o( 
our  fair  country.  Such  a  malign  force  cannot  long 
exist  among  any  people  without  undermining  all 
respect  for  the  supremacy  and  sacredness  of  its 
institutioiiij,  and  any  plan  for  a  crusade  against  anar- 
chy  which  does  not  strike  at  its  root  is  unworthy  the 
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to  know  that  she  is  not  the  only  victim  of  that  in- 
natiable  mouster  tolerated  by  the  people.  By  the 
thousands  the  living  victims  of  the  saloon  take  up  the 
burden  of  widowhood  and  the  rearing  of  drunkatds' 
children. 

Great  as  has  been  the  harvest  of  the  past,  it  is  ab- 
solutely certain  that  as  long  as  the  saloons  of  the 
country  exist,  they  will  continue  every  year  to  de- 
bauch and  kill  not  only  one  but  a  great  army  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Where  the  arrows  will  strike 
we  know  not,  but  let  our  sympathy  extend  to  all 
victims  of  its  terrible  power. 

Thy  short  transformation  of  the  ill-nurtured,  mis- 
guided boy  Czolgosz,  is  a  valuable  character  study.  A 
few  days  of  respite  from  the  fires  of  alcohol  had  left 
his  brain  in  a  comparatively  normal  state.  His  conn- 
sel,  a  kind  man,  asked  him  why  he  committed  his 
horrible  deed.  "  Had  you  any  apecia]  enmity  against 
the  President?" 

■'  No.    It  was  only  because  he  was  President" 

"  But  what  can  one  gain  to  aKsassinate  a  i)resident 
when  another  one  immediately  takes  his  place  {" 

"  Xothing." 

The  kind  man  talked  over  the  situation  and  the 
desolation  of  the  devoted  wife.  It  took  but  that  lit- 
tle to  metamorphose  the  character  of  the  victim  of 
the  licensed  saloon. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  did  it.  It  did  no  good.  I  did  as 
bad  a  deed  as  man  could  have  done.  Had  I  an  extra 
life  of  my  own  to  give  which  could  benefit  Mra. 
McKinley,  I  would  cheerfully  give  it  for  her." 

And  instead  of  the  brazen,  sullen,  defiant,  viciooa 
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animal  bereft  of  normal  faculties,  one  saw  for  a  time 
an  abject  and  miserable  human  being  cowering  onder 
the  great  light  of  reason  and  truth. 

Anarchist !  the  greatest  friend  of  man  is  health. 
The  richest  man  on  earth  and  the  greatest  king  or 
president  would  exchange  all  for  health,  when  health 
is  lost.  Shall  the  poor  man  who  is  rich  envj'  the 
rich  mau  who  is  poor?  One  may  purchase  a  title  of 
nobility  with  gold.  May  one  so  enter  the  aristocracy 
of  health  ?  The  real  king  is  he  who  is  no  slave  to  a 
diseased  body. 

Would  that  some  Victor  Hugo  could  write  the 
greatest  book  of  the  new  centurj',  to  portray  in  viWd 
character  the  true  evolution  of  the  Anarchist ! 
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But  the  viveur  (so-called  I),  surprised  at  criticism 
of  this  antiquated  custom,  which  is  older  than  belief 
iu  witches,  blandly  exclaims  in  a  sort  of  dismay: 
"  With  what,  then,  shall  we  drink  to  the  health  of 
friends  ? " 

Is  there  a  pure  liquid  that  best  promotes  health 
in  all  its  integrity  ?  Is  there  a  liquid  which  of  all 
therapeutical  agents  is  the  moat  potent  for  re-estab- 
lishing health  when  lost  ?  If  so,  let  us  drink  to  the 
health  of  friends  in  water. 

FARCE  S 
Asking  a  divine  blessing  upon  a  meal  including 
alcohol. 

FARCE  3 
The  man  who  recommends  his  drink  as  wholesome 
because  the  alcohol  is  pure,  as  if  all  alcohol  were  not 
alcohol,  and  all  alcohol  were  not  poison. 

FARCE  4 

The  ingenu  who,  without  fear,   smokes  poisons  and 

ilrinks  poisons,  yet  is  particular  about  the  air  he 

l>reathes,  the  water  he  drinks,  and  the  food  he  eats. 

FARCE  r. 
The  christening  of  battle-ships  in  alcohol.     Shall 
we  baptize  our  children  in  whiskey  or  champagne,  and 
why  not  ? 

FARCE  8 

The  man  who  fancies  himself  strong  because  he  can 
take  heavy  doses  of  poison  without  the  usual  normal 

effects. 
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FARCE  7 
The  man  who  advocates   laws  ajrainst  theft,  rob- 
bery, and  iiiiirder,  without  asking  if  ilie  law  prohibits. 
and  yet  insists  that  the  law  cannot  prohibit  when  the 
dram-shop  is  in  question. 


THE  CI.KRGY  AND  OUR  FAVORITE  POISONS 

HElUiKI'.T    SPENCER,  in    "Education/'    thus 
potutts  out  the  moral  obligatiou  of  caring  fot 

one's  body  as  well  as  the  soul ;  — ■ 

"  Perhaps  notliing  nill  so  luuch  hasten  the  time  when 
body  and  uiinJ  will  both  be  adequately  cared  for,  as  a  dif- 
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tliu  clmrcb,  all  uoited  agninst  the  beer  house  and  the  gin 
])iilaue,  is  but  one  devoloptuent  of  the  war  between  heaven 
uud  heU." 

"It  U  mere  mockery,"  says  a  discouraged  divine,  "to 
aak  ua  to  put  down  dninkenneas  bj  moral  and  religions 
means,  when  the  Legislature  facilitates  the  multiplication  of 
the  incitements  to  intemperance  on  every  side.  Yon  might 
ns  well  call  upon  me,  as  a  captain  of  a  ship,  and  say,  '  Why 
ilim't  yon  pump  the  water  uutl'  when  it  is  sinking;  when 
you  are  scuttling  the  ship  in  every  direction.  If  you  will 
cut  off  the  supply  of  temptation,  I  will  be  bound  by  the 
help  of  God  to  convert  drunkards  ;  but  until  you  have  taken 
off  this  perpetual  supply  of  intoxicating  drink  we  can  never 
cultivate  the  fields.  You  have  submerged  them,  and  if 
ever  we  reclaim  a  portinn,  yon  immediately  begin  to  build 
upon  it  some  temptation.  The  other  day,  where  a  benevo- 
lent man  had  established  a  sailor's  home,  I  was  told  there 
were  200  places  of  drink  round  about  it.  How,  then,  can 
we  contend  against  these  legalized  and  multiplied  facili- 
ties and  temptations  to  intoxication  I  This  is  my  answer 
to  the  bland  objurgation  of  those  who  tell  us  the  ministers 
of  religion  are  not  doing  their  part.  Let  the  Legislature 
do  its  part  and  we  will  answer  for  the  rest." 

The  church  makes  citizens  and  citizens  make  legis- 
lators.    Said  Neal  Dow  :  — 

"  Let  us  not  waver  from  our  purpose;  victory  is  at  haod 
and  will  come  ti'iumpliantly  when  the  church  membership 
f'^L'ls  its  responsihility  and  lends  a  helping  hand." 

And  again  said  Rev.  Mr.  Farrow,  of  Vermont :  — 
"The  [Mnver  to  place  the  vote  on  election  day  is  onrs, 

and  when  the  Christian  chiireh  so  pleases,  the  liquor  traffic 

can  be  wiped  out  in  one  day." 
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The  church  is,  or  should  be,  the  teacher  of  what  is 
beat  and  worthiest  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Its 
mission  in  the  service  of  God  is  to  elevate,  to  save,  to 
regenerate,  to  make  the  world  better.  The  church 
is  the  great  moral  police  force  of  the  world,  leading 
to  better  and  higher  ways  of  life.  There  is  no  other 
great  institution  organized  for  this  purpose  alone. 
Good  citizens  contribute  to  its  support,  knowing 
thiit  the  conscience  of  a  seemingl;  perverted  man- 
kind needs  constant  traiuing. 

The  church  enjoys  a  novel  privilege  in  that  one 
enters  its  sacred  precincts  desiring  and  expecting  to 
be  lectured ;  one  seeks  there  the  sensation  of  an 
upheaval  of  his  unworthiness,  —  sins  exposed,  raked 
over,  and  Haunted  in  open  sunlight.  It  is  like  an 
invigorating  breeze  of  the  wholesome  fresh  pure  air 
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threshold  sho  goes  wheu  the  demon  of  poison  enters. 
Repeated  admonitions  generally  cost  her  not  only  the 
full  measure  of  her  children's  regard,  but  often  her 
influence.  She  must  look  to  the  church  for  strong 
support  and  help,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  eviL  It  is  much  on  this  account  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  present  church  membership  is  com- 
posed of  women — -the  mothers  of  tlie  country. 

When  the  mother  in  sore  distress  sees  in  her  child 
a  gradual  undermining  of  vital  forces,  a  weakening  of 
moral  stamina,  a  lowering  of  standtird ;  when  she 
becomes  fully  conscious  of  the  ever-tightening  hold  of 
a  poison  habit;  of  a  growing  disregard  for  home  influ- 
ence ;  of  a  gradual  estrangement  from  what  is  worth- 
iest, and,  turning  to  the  church  for  assistance,  finds  it 
not  —  what  then  ? 

Mother !  The  Christian  religion  commands  us  to 
defile  not  our  bodies.  Go  to  a  church  where  that 
nll-importont  principle  of  life  is  intelligently  inter- 
preted. There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  when  fighting 
the  insidious  demon  of  poison.  The  poison  curse  is 
always  SL>rious  and  always  threatening.  When  the 
human  body  is  a  gift  of  God,  a  sacred  trust,  should 
not  the  boy  be  taught,  in  the  churdi  as  well  as  the 
home  and  the  school,  the  true  effects  of  the  worst 
of  human  parasites  —  the  favorite  poisons?  Of  all 
hygienic  principles,  should  not  the  inevitable  rela- 
tionahip  of  the  poison  habit  to  health  and  morals  be 
adequately  emphasized  i  The  mission  of  the  preacher 
is  to  make  the  world  letter,  and  there  are  Christian 
churchea  fully  equipped  in  both  knowledge  and  moral 
courage. 
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Motlicr!  Let  the  boy  be  taught  in  Liie  church 
whatever  perverts  human  nature ;  let  liiui  be  taught 
the  doctrine  of  physical  righteousness ;  let  the  boy 
have  a  new  adjustment  of  ideas,  a  new  coucepLion 
t)f  siu,  of  humau  responsibilities  and  possibilities,  a 
new  conscience  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  spirit,  a 
new  life  in  tune  with  nature.  Let  liim  be  tau;iht  that 
human  Hfi'  represented  on  earth  by  a  mechanical 
instrument  is  governed  by  infallible,  unerring,  divine 
law.s,  which  being  followed  result  in  harmony  and 
charm  of  existence,  if  broken,  kuowin;jIy  or  unknow- 
ingly, result  inev-ital)ly  in  discord.  Let  liim  be  taught 
tliiii  we  are  solely  the  product  of  influences  every 
one  of  whicli  counts,  and  that  we  never  alter,  how- 
ever little,  the  conditions  of  physical  life  without 
setting  in  motion  forces  more  or  less  subtle,  which 
affect  for  gonii  or  ill  our  inmost  chnracter;  in  other 
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tendency  of  perfect  healrli  is  towards  what  is  best 
and  what  is  happiest.  The  natural  tendency  of  health 
ia  to  develop  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  The 
natural  tendency  of  disease  and  suffering  which  are 
products  of  broken  laws  is  towards  evil  The  most 
fatal  mistakes  of  mankind  result  from  ignoring  the 
fact  that  physical  man  is  not  apart  from  mental  and 
moral  man ;  that  the  best  inlerests  of  one  cannot 
be  secured  by  neglect  of  the  others.  Like  the  sep- 
arate branches  and  roots  of  a  tree,  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  functions  together  copipose  the  normal 
man. 

The  most  important  studies  of  mankind  are  causes. 
What  causes  an  abnormal  condition  ?  What  causes 
evil  tendencies  ?  Sin  and  misfortune  are  rampant  in 
the  world.  What  are  the  causes  ?  That  is  tha  ques- 
tion. When  csnaes  are  known,  remedies  are  nearer 
at  hand.  Let  us  have  practical  Christianity  in  all  itA 
glory.  Let  us  have  the  gospel  of  health.  We  neetl 
to  be  taught  that  to  live  in  tnne  witli  the  Infinite  is 
u>  live  in  tune  with  nature.  The  koyoole  of  modern 
thought  is  —  nature.  A  broader  fraternity,  a  more 
universal  co-operntimi,  is  needed,  that  man  and  all 
living  creatnrea  may  attain  a  condition  of  well-being 
and  happines.t,  a  realization  of  the  highest  good  that 
the  earth  afford.*. 

Dr.  Moore  (I'rofessor  of  Theology  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity) says : — 

"The  uiiMJeni  conception  of  Christianity  involves  a  new 
epprcbensiou  of  the  social  fimctiou  aud  obJignliun  of  thr 
church.  The  miniBtcr  vught  to  have  stiiilietl  ihii  ecoooniio 
as  well  oa  the  elhiCal  ospvctH  »f  <^uostious  of  Ubor,  uhkrity, 
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and  refurm,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  manifold  wajs 
in  whith  men  are  trying  to  realize  the  whole  value  of 
Christianity  as  a  social  force," 

What  the  church  most  needs  to  study  are  causes 
of  human  decadence,  divine  law  and  order,  more  of 
nature,  and  especially  human  nature.  Nature  is 
God's  manifestation  on  earth,  and  the  more  wo  study 
it  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  great  Creator  Himself,  and 
the  more  sincerely  we  must  appreciate  aud  worship 
Him.  Tlie  church  should  teach  that  health  — phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral  health  —  is  man's  best  friend, 
and  that  whatever  undermines  it  is  liis  worst  euemy. 
"In  the  great  world  battery,  embracing  all  life  and 
replete  and  atbrill  with  power,  no  life  is  inert  unless 
self-severed  from  the  generator." 

Physical   rigliteousness    advanced   by  the   church 
and  sohool  and  State  would  herald  for  humanity  the 
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We  must  have  a  higher  humanity.  We  want  that 
expansive,  athletic  quality  of  soul  and  body,  that 
uplifting,  exhilarating,  that  iuspirii^  and  initiative 
quality  of  instinct  that  is  fed  and  sustained  by  whole- 
some conditions.  We  want  a  bulwark  of  Christian 
principles,  a  splendid  scheme  of  order,  com]>lete  iu 
adaptation  to  the  requirementa  and  opportunities  of  the 
times.  We  want  broader  visions  and  loftier  ideala. 
One  marches  rapidly,  blindly,  and  sturablingty  over 
the  bilU.  rocks,  and  pitfalls  of  life,  backsliding 
when  not  progressing,  and  never  standing  still.  The 
essence  of  life  ia  movement  and  transition,  New 
unfoldings,  new  developments  of  life  —  of  individual, 
national,  social,  and  industrial  life  are  ever  presenting 
themselves.  To  carry  out  the  great  mission  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  church  must  needs  march  by  the  side, 
equipped  with  the  latest  appliances  of  modem  moral 
warfare. 

We  are  to  fight  evil  tendencies,  and  the  church 
should  teach  us  where  and  how  to  find  and  recognize 
them.  The  church  has  long  speculated  regarding 
tlie  ])roblem  of  Satan,  the  spirit  of  evil.  What  and 
which  is  be  1  Does  he  promote  lower  standards  of 
life?  Is  he  an  insidious  foe,  coming  with  alluring 
smiles  to  unhinge  the  balance  of  reason  and  dethrone 
calm  judgment  ?  I^ads  he  first  with  chains  of 
flowers,  which  transform  into  coils  of  an  anaconda 
when  the  stage  from  frailty  to  full  madness  is 
reached  !  Is  he  infectious  and  pestiferous?  la  he  a 
ahrivelling  blight,  a  gangrenous  taint  which  envelops 
his  Wctim  with  the  mould  and  decay  of  disease  ? 
Does  he  open  the  way  not  only  to  insanity,  but  to 
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cjiniL'  ^  III  the  guise  uf  riches,  is  lie  the  very  genius 
of  lUiiral  aiul  tinaucial  pimperism  ?  Does  his  seed, 
snwn  in  the  name  of  friendship,  hospitality,  and 
respectability,  grow  always  and  inevitably  into  curses  ? 
Is  his  grip  the  old  man's  of  the  sea,  not  only  the 
burden  of  the  victim,  but  to  be  imposed  on  son  and 
son's  SODS  for  generations  to  come  ?  Is  he  the  king 
of  impostors,  giving  decay  for  seeming  streugth? 
Does  he  grapple  not  only  individuals,  family,  and 
nation,  hnt  the  church  itself  7  Is  this  Satan  so  hard 
to  find  ? 

The  clergymen  ot  to-day  need  not  retire  to  the 
wilderness  like  Buddha  of  old,  to  study  the  problem 
of  right  und  wrong,  and  what  best  serves  the  right 
iind  best  defeats  the  wrong.  He  may  study  nearer 
liniiie.  He  may  go  to  the  nearest  library,  for  modern 
research  has  analyzed  the  poisons,  and  dem- 
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shop  itself  ?  It  is  harder  to  combat  an  insidious 
cause  than  a  flagrant  result ;  harder  to  condemn  the 
mild  delights  of  first  stages  of  intoxication  than  the 
last  stages  of  it;  harder  to  repudiate  what  begins 
in  the  name  of  respectability  or  religion  than  what 
ends  in  ruin  and  disgrace. 

The  church  is  ever  ready  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing. The  better  time  to  treat  trouble  is  before  it 
begins,  and  practical  Christianity  must  needs  rec- 
ognize what  causes  nine-tenths  of  the  evil  in  the 
world. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  churchmen  do  preach  in 
the  interest  of  physical  health,  and  that  most  of  the 
beneficent  work  of  the  world  emanates  from  the 
church.  All  honor  to  the  Archbishop  Mannings  and 
the  Bishop  Lattys  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  to  the  in- 
trepid army  of  the  almost  entire  Methodist  Church ; 
to  the  Canon  Kingsleys,  the  Archbishop  Farrars,  and 
the  many  heroes  of  all  churches.  Those  ecclesiastical 
teachers  of  divine  laws  who  have  not  yet  studied 
the  demon  of  poison  are  perhaps  conspicuous  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  and  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules ! 

And  can  the  clergy  of  the  bottle  and  the  weed 
not  comprehend  that  the  church  itself  does  not 
thrive  on  degeneration  ?  What  raises  the  status 
of  the  people  raises  the  power  of  the  church.  The 
church  is  of  the  people,  and  the  decadence  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  decadence  of  the  church.  If  the  church 
will  not  kill  the  poison  traffic  the  poison  traffic 
will  kill  the  church,  for  momentum  is  greater  on  a 
down  grade. 
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A  governor  of  a  jail  at  Edinburgh  spoke  of  this  sub- 
ject in  hia  official  report.  The  jail  coutaioed  3,325 
persons  confined  on  account  of  drunkenness.  After 
saying  that  four-tifths  of  the  cases  confined  in  all  the 
jails  of  Scotland  were  directly  caused  by  the  use  of 
poison  stimulant,  he  added  :  — 

"  Build  a  church  and  a  penitentiary  in  every  street  with 
ail  tlie  means  and  appliances  on  the  side  of  religion  and 
virtue,  and  tiieu  allow  a  dram-ahop  to  be  opened  on  the 
same  street  with  all  ite  means  and  appliances  towards  vice 
and  crime,  and  the  result  will  be  that  criminals  of  all  sorts 
will  be  produced  much  foster  than  they  can  be  reclaimed." 

The  Christian  church  baa  perhaps  never  fallen  into 
a  more  pitiable  condition  than  at  the  present  time  in 
France.  France,  along  with  ourselves,  is  marching 
after  the  countries- of  old  that  became  infested  with 
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study  eren  io  the  ashea  tbe  Hources  of  the  coDtagioo,  the 
conditions  menacing  this  national  gangrene.  We  ma;  then 
see  whare  to  apply  the  red-hot  iron." 

The  clergy  of  France,  blind  to  the  greatest  agent  of 
sin  ever  known,  join  in  the  great  marching  army  of 
Bacchus,  and  all  go  together.  "The  red-hot  iron" 
should  simply  be  applied  to  the  general  poison  habit, 
which  develops  all  that  is  iniquitous  and  blights  all 
that  is  worthy.  To  eradicate  it  should  be  tbe  mission 
of  the  church  universal. 

England,  as  well  as  America,  should  also  look  to 
the  perpetuity  of  her  church  by  the  use  of  the  "  red- 
hot  iron."  In  a  learned  article,  "The  Political  Situa- 
tion in  England"  {North  Ameriean  Review,  Sept., 
1901),  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  discusses  the  status  of 
the  Church  of  England,  though  not  from  the  point  of 
view  here  indicated.     He  says :  — 

"  Strange  would  be  the  aspect  of  a  country  covered  with 
cathedrals  and  chiircheB  firom  which  .  .  .  worship  had  fled. 
Yet  to  tliis,  present  tendencies  point." 

What  the  world  most  needs,  and  what  the  great 
Creator  would  most  enjoy,  is  a  religion  including 
more  of  humanity,  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  tbe 
reclamation  of  humanity. 

A  student  of  Georgetown  College  (Charles  Wardell 
Stiles)  wrote  a  clever  article,  published  in  the  George- 
town College  Journal,  Nov.,  1897,  on  "Why  should  a 
College  Student  study  Biology  ? "     Said  he  i  — 

"Ab  OeorgetowD  University  is  one  of  the  American  In- 
stitutions that    has  overcome  the   old    prejudice   against 
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History,  covering  an  iDsigniGoant  period  of  a  few  thousand 
yeai-8,  but  encruachea  upon  the  milliona  of  years  preceding 
the  history  of  man,  covering  as  far  as  possible  the  history 
of  the  world  and  the  origin  of  self.  .  .  .  Nor  must  I  forget 
to  apply  biology  to  theology.  How  often  is  it  that  even 
prominent  clergymen  make  statements  from  the  pulpit, 
which,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  even  the  rudiments  of 
biology,  they  would  look  upon  as  eihibitions  of  ignorance. 
The  clergyman  believes  in  a  Creator,  yet  how  few  of  the 
tlei^  have  studied  the  creation  of  God.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  this  intense  ignorance  of  nature  on  the  part  of 
many  clergymen  is  responiiible  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
feeling  between  students  of  theology  and  students  of  nature. 
Both  are  seeking  after  truth.  To  the  student  who  expects 
to  enter  the  ministry,  therefore,  I  heartily  recommend  the 
study  of  biology.  It  will  give  him  a  mnch  more  exalted 
opinion  of  the  Creator  he  preaches.  He  will  be  led  to 
more  closely  obtenv.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  many 
educated  people  go  through  this  world  blindfolded.  To 
the  student  of  nature  every  tree,  every  rock,  every  flower, 
every  animal  assumes  a  new  interest." 


KRRORS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS  AND 
DANGERS  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE 

It  is  deliglitful  to  think  that  human  nature  will  be  continu- 
aliy  better  developed  by  education,  and  that  this  can  be 
lirought  into  a  form  suitable  to  humanity  and  thus  open  up 
fir  us  the  prospect  of  a  future  happy  race  of  men.  —  Kant. 


D 


.\RWIN  also  believed  in   a   bright  future  for 
humanity:  — 

nirtii  by  a  slow  process  has  been  evolved  from  the 
.-,  it  would  not  ho  unreasonable  to  suppose,  on  tbe 
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liasia  of  siicli  a  theory,  that  out  of  man  may  be  evolved  & 
being  as  Buperior  to  man  as  man  is  to  the  motikey." 

Nowhere  is  reform  more  needed  .than  in  our  educa- 
tional methods.  They  are  deficient  in  advancing  the 
very  fundameutal  principles  of  life.  In  kiiowledge 
aud  practice  of  sanitary  laws  hes  the  foundation  of 
all  human  success,  whatever  the  calling.  Vigor  of 
constitution  alone  feeds  and  furnishes  the  stamina, 
tlie  courage,  the  mind  itself,  both  to  acquire  and  to 
npply  education.  It  is  not  only  the  basis  of  what 
makes  life  profitable,  but  what  makes  it  moral  and 
enjoyable.  It  is  of  paramount  import^ince  that  these 
vital  principles  should  be  thoroughly  engrafted  by 
educational  training. 

A  scientific  course  of  study  on  physical  culture 
■should  t)C  obligatory  at  every  college  and  school  in 
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Our  one-sided  system  of  education  clearly  has  not  and 
does  not  properly  advance  the  status  of  the  human 
race;  neither  has  it  advanced  human  happiness, — 
happiness  being  cliietly  dependent  upon  conditions  of 
health.  Indeed,  like  the  play  of  "Hamlet,"  with 
Hnmlet  left  out,  the  great  collegiate  drama  is  played 
with  the  chief  rOle  forgotten. 

The  tendency  of  present  scholastic  training  is  to 
develop  one  set  of  faculties  at  the  expense  of  others. 
The  school  graduate  is  abundantly  equipped  with 
valuable  information  of  one  sort,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  densely  ignorant  of  the  proper  use  and  develop- 
ment of  his  own  body.  Indeed,  a  large  percentage 
of  students  leave  school-life  broken  in  health,  on 
account  of  gross  violations  of  nature's  simplest  laws 
of  hygiene  which  have  not  been  taught  them.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  go  still  further  and  say  that  the 
present  college  life  is  absolutely  dangerous  to  health 
aud  morals.  The  fashion  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
drink  emanates  lai^ely  from  the  college.  There  is 
always  at  those  institutions  of  learning  what  is 
known  aa  "the  smart  set."  It  is  generally  composed 
of  a  few  attractive  students  who  come  from  our  moat 
prominent  families.  They  have  had  the  advantages 
of  Hocial  training  and  travel  Their  manners  and 
habits  are  both  the  study  and  admiration  of  the 
other  students.  Upon  instalment  in  college  our 
"popular  fellows"  loo  often  set  up  tobacco  aud  al- 
cohol "  joints  "  in  their  roouia.  The  tables  and  walls 
are  decorated  with  the  latest  design  of  pipe,  tobacco- 
pouch,  and  jug  for  the  entertainment  of  friends. 
Again,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  exclusive  college 
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societies,  which  all  seek  to  join,  is  smoking  and  driuk- 
ing ;  tbi^  reunions  of  old  college  graduntes  are  celebrated 
by  the  favorite  poisons;  the  habits  and  influence  ol 
the  learnud  college  president  and  faculty  are  generally 
favorable  to  the  spread  of  these  brain-obtunding  vices ; 
tlie  songs  of  the  college  popularize  them  in  jingling 
melodies.  The  students  in  general  very  naturally 
learn  to  associate  "  a  good  fellow,"  "  good  manners," 
"social  advautages,"  "the  proper  thing,"  with  the 
enticing  cigarette  and  the  "  flowing  bowl." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  college  students  are  of 
the  most  impressionable  and  imitative  age.  They  are 
in  the  formative  period  of  life.  They  have  indeed 
been  sent  to  college  for  the  preparatory  tilling  of  the 
soil,  for  the  culture  which  is  supposed  to  best  fit  them 
for  llif  real  pleasures  and  successful  battles  of  life. 
WJiat  is  [lie  business  of  a  college  but  to  teach  youth 
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the  "prudes."  aud  so  against  his  own  best  judgraent. 
aad  with  hia  mother's  doubts  and  fears,  hia  "  joint  " 
is  duly  eBtablished, 

It  requires  great  natural  force  of  character  for  a 
young  man  to  come  out  of  college  with  a  clean  bill  of 
physical  and  moral  health.  It  is  gratifying  to  say 
that  many  have  done  it ;  indeed,  many  of  our  best 
men  with  the  highest  aims  of  life  have  run  the  colle- 
giate gauntlet  and  come  out  whole,  Aa  Bismark 
said:  "One-third  of  the  students  of  the  German 
universities  destroy  themselves  by  dissipation ;  one- 
third  wear  themselves  out  by  overwork  ;  and  the  rest 
govern  Europe,"  As  hard  work  under  hygienic  con- 
ditions never  kills,  but  rather  conduces  to  long  life, 
Prince  Bismark  could  better  have  said  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  German  students  kill  themselves  with 
dissipation  of  some  sort,  and  the  rest  govern  Europe. 

Several  years  ago,  having  been  impressed  with  the 
sad  case  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  —  a  most  promis- 
ing and  delightful  young  fellow  who  entered  college 
free  of  all  bad  habits  and  was  expelled  in  his  junior 
year  for  habitual  drunkonneBS,  —  I  wrote  to  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Harvard  University.  It  was  a  letter  asking 
if  college  laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  and  alco- 
holic drinks  could  not  be  instituted  and  enforced,  at 
the  same  time  suggesting  that  the  rigorous  law  which 
could  expel  a  young  man  for  drunkenness  could  be 
equally  enforced  against  what  caused  drunkenness. 
The  answer  stated  that  college  students  had  to^be 
treated  as  "  men,"  and  something  more  was  said  about 
"  liberty  "  and  that  was  all.  It  was  not  quite  all,  how- 
ever, (or  among  "  the  ships  which  have  passed  amid 
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atorma  in  the  night "  wfts  our  dismantled  and  disabled 
young  friend  just  mentioned. 

To  be  sure,  one  may  point  tu  the  great  interest 
manifested  in  college  athletics,  and  to  that  period  of 
training  for  athletic  contests  when  all  the  favorite 
poisons  are  absolutely  prohibited  —  a  tribute  to  hygi- 
enic principles.  The  fault  is  that  those  periods  are 
spasmodic  ones  only,  and  the  training  is  often  over 
done.  The  contestants  often  return  to  beer  and 
tobacco  when  ^'ames  are  won.  The  training  given 
them  has  not  been  conducted  on  a  plan  which  empha- 
sizes physical  culture  as  an  all-important  principle 
of  lite,  to  be  crystallized  into  daily  habits  and  fol- 
lowed now  and  forever,  Tliey  have  not  been  taught 
that  what  well  fits  a  game  of  .sport,  better  fits  the 
game  of  life.  They  have  not  been  taught  that  health 
.nd  something  to  be  worked  for  with  all 
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rary  physical  training  ia  for  the  selected  few.  There 
is  00  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority  who 
most  need  it. 

Mr,  Eliot,  President  cif  Harvard  University,  pub- 
lishes his  views  on  the  value  of  athletics,  though 
what  he  calls  their  "  broadest  possible  sensi!  "  should, 
as  it  seems  to  me.  iuclude  a  more  expanded  ctm- 
prehension  o£  the  favorite  poisons :  — 

"I  am  in  favor  of  college  athletics  in  their  broadest  poa- 
Bible  sense,"  says  he  :  "  nobody  apprecintea  raorc  highly 
than  I  do  the  value  of  athletics  in  a  university.  J  value 
them  not  cbietiy  for  their  physical  effect,  though  that  is 
very  valuable,  but  more  for  their  effect  on  the  moral  Gbre 
of  the  iudividiial.  The  moral  fibre  of  the  individual  is 
what  tells  in  tliis  world.  .  .  .  That  word  '  streQUOiis ' 
quality  indicates  the  quality  which  athletics  may  give  a 
man  —  the  strenuous,  robust  quality,  vigor,  aand,  grit, 
courage,  determination,  and  reaolittion,  and  with  it  many  a 
time,  —  more  often  than  the  contrary,  —  purity  and  sweet- 
ness. .  .  .  There  is  no  need  of  entering  upran  any  «■ 
tended  discussion  in  regard  to  the  extent  university  sports 
should  oijme  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  faculty 
(may  one  oak,  why  nuti  Ed.).  .  .  .  A.i  n  rule,  the  higher 
the  standing  of  the  athlete  in  his  particular  branch  of 
sport,  the  higher  his  standing  iu  his  class.  And  this  is  as 
it  abould  be." 

What  the  world  most  needs  is  the  systematic  phys- 
ical training  of  each  and  all.  The  result  of  an  inter- 
collegiate foot-ball  game  or  boat  race  little  represonta 
the  physical  stamina  of  any  college.  It  would  rather 
be  indicated  in  a  report  of  the  average  health  and 
strength  of  all  the  students,  accuiately  given  by  the 
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physical  trainer.  The  college  that  cannot  see  its 
way  to  adopt  a  plan  for  general  systematic  physical 
culture  "  in  its  broadest  sense,"  is  not  the  college  that 
is  needed  for  the  poison -stricken  twentieth  century. 

The  trausition  period  from  boyhood  to  manhood  is 
a  time  of  special  danger,  David  Starr  Jordan,  of 
Stanford  University,  said,  on  the  subject  of  college 
discipline :  — 

"  Hair  the  vice  in  colleges  iB  the  vice  of  corrosion.  The 
corrosive  effects  of  an  unwholesome  life  are  felt  throughout 
tho  col]e<;e  community.  If  the  good  a  college  does  to 
a.  man  is  less  than  the  mischief  due  to  his  presence,  it  is 
well  to  get  rid  of  him.  ...  It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to 
be  faat.  It  is  disreputable  to  grow  old  before  one's  time. 
Let  the  pleasure  lover  go  to  work  or  go  home.  Neither  is 
culture  and   anicmia  longer  related.     The  color  of  life  is 
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"  For  two  daj-n  a  Voice  staff  correspondent  proseotited 
inquiries  in  New  Hnven,  and  w;i*  able  to  learn  of  but  three 
out  of  the  two  hundred  and  Rfty  professoni  of  Yale's  fftciiltv 
who  were  even  suspected  of  voting  or  throwing;  their  infln- 
cnro  on  any  occasion  against  thia  state  of  affairs.  So  far 
iis  could  be  ascertained  frotn  officers  of  reform  orgauiaitions 
and  others  likely  to  know,  every  member  of  Yale's  faculty, 
with  three  exceptions,  vote  regula.rly  at  tbo  loeal  uption 
contests  to  license  the  sixty-six  gi'og'-Bh<ipa  within  two 
blocks  of  the  Campus  and  Green.  The  two  lending 
college  clubs,  the  Graduates'  Cluti,  belween  the  Centre 
Btraet  chapel  and  Sandall's  saloon,  and  the  University 
Club,  at  the  comer  of  York  and  Chapel  streets,  have 
regular  licenses. 

"  Yale  is  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of  little  olubs  and 
secret  societies,  most  of  which  hnve  degenerated  iiito  little 
butter  than  drinking  clubs. 

"  At  many  of  these  secret  drinking  clubs  boar  is  delivered 
opcrdy.  The  two  medical  societies  are  especially  notorious 
for  tbis  practice.  The  Delta  Kappa  Epeilon  and  the  Pai 
Upsilon  have  beor  regularly  delivered  to  their  fVateruity 
halls  by  the  case." 

After  the  various  publications  in  The  New  Voice 
and  other  periodicals  concerning  the  laic  drinking 
habits  of  various  universities,  the  permanent  coni- 
milt£e  on  temperance  of  the  Presbyterian  assembly 
issued  tbis  circular  of  warning:  — 

"  A  larger  number  than  ever  before  of  the  youths  of 
Preabyteridn  fumilies  are  now  being  sent  from  home  to 
receive  instruction  in  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

"  It  is  incumbent,  at  this  time,  on  nil  nnr  church  courts, 
in  the  diaoharge  of  tbair  pastoral  reaponsibilitics,  to  Cutb- 
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fully  warn  parents  of  the  temptations  lliat  may  bcaet  their 
sons  as  tliey  enter  upon  college  life.  The  ailvetsarj-, 
knowing  well  the  value  nf  the  game  he  woulJ  eosnare,  b&a 
set  his  alcoholic  man-traps  with  hellish  ciinuing  around 
some  of  our  colleges.  Parents  who  have  tatiglit  tbeir 
children  to  pray  '  Lead  ua  not  into  temptation,'  should 
eolemnly  consider  whether,  at  this  momentous  epoch  of 
their  lives,  their  boys,  from  whom  the  restraints  of  home 
have  been  just  removed,  should  be  exposed  to  this  peril. 

"  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  long  been  teaching  that 
temperance  is  total  abstinence  from  intoxicants,  not  their 
moderate  use ;  and  that  the  traffii?,  licensed  or  unlicensed, 
is  a  curse  to  be  constantly  combated  by  every  Christiaa 
citizen.  .  .  .  Uay  they  be  kept  in  mind  by  parents  when 
they  make  sfilectiou  of  a  college  for  their  sons.  Of  course, 
ii]temper:mce  is  not  the  only  peril  to  which  our  youth  are 
eipoBcd,  but  unquestionably  on  no  other  rock  are  so  many 
ireciouslv  freighted  lives  wrecked. 
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self,  had  I  known  as  much  of  the  lava  of  health  and  life  at 
twenty-one  aa  1  do  now.  In  college  I  was  taught  all  about 
the  motions  of  the  planets.  .  .  .  But  about  my  own  organ- 
ization and  the  conditions  indispensable  to  the  healthful 
functions  of  my  own  body,  I  iraa  left  in  profound  igno- 
rance. The  consequence  was  I  broke  down  in  my  second 
college  year  and  have  never  had  a  well  day  since.  What- 
ever labor  I  have  since  been  able  to  do,  I  have  done  on 
credit  instead  of  capital  —  a  most  ruinous  way  either  in 
regard  to  health  or  money.   .   .  ." 

The  medical  director  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  thus  writes 
iu  his  report :  — 

"  The  depressing  eiTect  of  tobacco  upon  growth  by  dim* 
inishiiig  the  forces  concerned  in  tissue  change,  its  effect 
upon  the  heart  and  pulsation,  the  disturbance  of  muscular 
control,  of  ability  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  study,  the 
dyspeptic  troubles,  impairment  of  vision,  headaches,  and 
the  disturbance  of  sexual  development,  are  conceded  by 
moftt  observers  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  many." 

We  can  well  understand  how  delicate  is  the  machin- 
ery of  the  brain  by  the  vigor  or  weakness  of  mental 
action  in  good  or  bad  physical  conditions. 

We  are  told  that  in  1875,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
board  of  medical  examiners  appointed  to  consider  the 
effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  cadets  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  Admiral  Rogers,  the  superintendent,  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  its  use  in  any  form.  In  1879  this 
order  was  rescinded.  In  1881  it  was  again  issued, 
and  at  that  time  all  the  officers  of  the  institution  who 
had  before  favored  the  plan  of  unrestricted  permission 
to  smoke,  confessed  that  the  experiment  bad  been  a 
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failure.  The  niedical  inspector  of  the  institution  re- 
ported only  one-halt  the  number  ou  the  sick  l^t  for 
minor  ailments  during  the  period  of  prohibition  as 
compared  with  that  of  unrestricted  use. 

In  June,  ISSl.theuseof  tobacco  was  also  prohibited 
in  the  military  academy  at  West  PoinL 

lu  t!ie  Liincet  of  June  9,  1883,  some  facts  are 
quoted  from  Dr.  Decaisne,  in  a  report  to  the  Society 
of  Pub.  Med.  in  France,  on  the  effects  of  the  use 
of  tobacco  upon  thirty-eight  boys  committed  to  his 


''  Twenty -two  of  them  had  distinct  disturbance  of  the 
circulatLuii,  unnHtuml  sounds  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
palpitatiiu],  dcfideucy  of  digestion,  Bliiggishness  of  the 
intellect,  and  a  craving,  more  or  less  pronounced,  fur 
alcohi^lic  dritiks.     lu  thirteen,  there  was  an  iDtermittent 
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■'Through  the  AHsisUiice  of  several  members  ut  the 
seuior  clusB,  who  huve  kimlly  helped  me  iu  t^ouipiliii);  my 
rei^ii'Jii  anil  xccunng  th«  exact  JittA,  1  ntu  abhi  tu  mnke  a 
nioro  complete  etateinent  and  e<iunlly  interealing,  from  a 
sRiciilitic  [loiiit  of  view.  Tlie  data  at  present  disciiMcd 
relate  to  187  men,  oompoBing  the  preaeut  souior  ncudemie 
claaa  at  Vale.  All  of  Lheae  men  liuve  hecn  examined  and 
measured  at  lenat  twice  dnring  theoouree,  vig;.,  imiaediatel; 
after  entmnce  aud  ia  the  last  term  of  the  senior  jear,  with 
two  exceptiuus.  Uver  90  per  cent  of  the  men  were  also 
examined  iu  the  sophomore  year,  aud  many  in  the  junior 
year. 

"The  material  i«  fairly  complete,  therefore,  and  the 
group  large  enough  to  eliminate  the  elements  of  mechanical 
error  and  chance  growth. 

"  A  record  of  the  uiwra  of  tobacco  hna  been  kept  at  Yale 
for  the  poHt  eight  years,  for  the  main  purpose  of  determia- 
ing  the  number  "f  men  wliolicgant  lie  habit  while  in  college  ; 
and,  from  the  uniformity  of  the  recunis,  considerable  oon- 
lidence  hna  been  felt  in  the  results  obtnined. 

"On  entering  collc;;e,  the  cltiss  of  '91  had  a  list  of  38 
tobacco  uaeni,  or  about  19  per  cent  of  the  205  men.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  this  percentage  had  been 
slightly  increased,  although  eighteen  of  the  men  who  were 
recorded  na  tobacco  users  left  the  college  for  one  reason  or 
another  (.'!  Ed.).  At  the  end  of  the  senior  year  the  record 
stands  us  follows  :  — 

"  There  are  77  men  who  have  never  used  tobacco. 

"There  are  32  men  who  have  used  it  slightly  at  rare 
intervals,  of  whom  six  have  begun  the  practice  in  the  last 
term  nf  the  senior  year. 

"There  are  70  men  who  have  used  it  regularly. 

"  Thf  growth  of  the  men  in  four  of  the  principal  anthrt^ 
pometricol  items  of  varied  ihumcter  ia  ns  follows  :  — 
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Non-uaers  .  .  11.78  Iba.'  .894  in,  1,74  in-  31.6  ca.  in. 
Irregular  users  11.05  lbs.  .788  in.  1.43  in.  14.45  cu.  in. 
Habitual  users      10.06  lbs.    .721  in.     1.276  in.     12.17  cu.  in. 

■'  If  this  growth  beeipresaed  in  the  fonn  of  percentage,  it 
will  be  seen  tliat  in  vreight  the  nou-user  inureaaeil  10.4  per 
ceut  more  than  the  regular userti,  and  6.6  percent  more  than 
the  oeci^sioual  users.  In  the  growth  of  height,  the  non-user 
increased  li4  per  cent  mora  than  the  occasional  user.  In 
growth  of  cljest  girth,  the  Don-uset  has  an  advantage  over 
the  regular  user  of  26.7  pnr  cent,  and  over  the  occasional 
user  uf  22  per  cent,  but  ia  capocity  of  lungs  the  growth 
is  in  favor  of  the  non-uaer  by  77.5  per  cent  when  cotn- 
pitrcU  with  the  regular  users,  and  49.5  per  cent  vbea 
compared  with  the  irregular  users. 

"  It  lias  long  been  recognized  by  the  ablest  medical 
QUthoritiea  tlixit  the  use  of  tobacco  ia  injurious  to  tbe  respira- 
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"  In  aep&niting  the  Bmokero  tVom  llie  non-smokers,  it 
appears  that  in  the  item  of  weight  the  non-smokera  have 
increased  24  per  cent  more  than  the  smokers ;  in  hoi),'ht 
they  have  surpasHeil  thcin  37  pur  rent,  and  in  chest  girth, 
42  per  ceut.  And  in  luug  capaoily  there  is  a  difference  of 
B.36  oubie  inches  (this  is  about  75  per  ceut)  in  favor  of 
the  non-smokers,  which  is  3  percent  of  the  total  average 
lung  capacity  of  the  class. 

"  Here,  then,  is  scientific  demonstration  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  checks  growtli  in  weight,  height,  chest  girth,  and 
most  of  all  and  most  dnmagingofall,  in  lungcapocity.  .  .  . 
Many  imagine  that  it  is '  manly  '  to  use  tobacco.  Instead, 
it  hinders  the  growth  of  the  user  in  alt  that  goes  to  make 
a  man." 

From  an  address  by  Philip  S.  Wales.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Navy,  I  give  the  following ;  — 


Tobacco  a 
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" TJnqnestionahly,  the  most  imfHDrtnnt  matter  in  the  health 
history  of  the  students  at  this  academy  is  that  relating  to 
the  uMof  tobacco.  I  have  urged  upon  the  auperintendent, 
as  my  last  official  nttemnce  Iwfiire  leaving  this  institution 
with  which  I  have  been  so  long  and  so  pleasantly  associated, 
the  fact  of  the  truth,  of  which  five  years'  eupcrieiice  as 
heullh  officer  of  this  Btaliun  has  salisliL-d  me,  that  beyond 
all  other  things  the  future  health  and  usefulness  of  the  lads 
educated  at  this  school  require  the  absolute  interdiction  of 
tobacco. 

"  In  this  opinion  I  have  been  sustained,  not  only  hy  all 
my  colleagues,  but  by  all  other  sanitarians  in  military  and 
civil  life  whoso  views  I  hnve  been  able  to  learn,  while  I 
know  it  to  be  the  belief  of  the  '^fficet  who  is  to  succeed  ma 
in  the  charge  of  this  department,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
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board  of  niedtciil  officers  which,  in  1875,  reported  'that  the 
regulations  against  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  caunot 
be  too  stringent.'  Since  then  three  saccessive  annual  boards 
of  visitors  have  indorsed  the  prohibition  of  tobacco  'as  a 
wise  sanitary  provision.' 

■'  With  a  sense  of  the  serioQB  responsibUity  which  devolves 
upon  the  sanitary  oHicer  of  this  establishment,  consi:ioua  that 
the  bodily  welfare  and  happiness  of  these  young  men  and 
of  fknir  /ulurf  uffxpriiuj  may  bo  permanently  influenced  by 
this  viL'ious  indulgence,  I  iiave  most  earnestly  advised  that 
the  strongest  efForta  of  the  authorities  of  the  academy  shall 
be  dii'ected  toward  the  prevention  of  this  pemicioua,  inde- 
fensible, and  wholly  unnecessary  habit.  .  .  . 

"  I  learu  from  Professor  Oliver,  head  of  the  department 
of  drawing,  that  he  can  invariably  recogniEe  the  user  of 
tobacco  by  his  tremulous  hand,  and  by  his  absolute  ina- 
bility til  draw  a  clean,  straight  line. 
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between  smokers  and  non-smokers  showed  that  thn  non- 
atnokera  took  the  highest  rank  in  every  grade,  and  further, 
that  the  smokers  continually  lost  grade.' 

"An  ugeiit  that  is  capable  of  such  potent  evil,  which 
through  its  sedative  eflet^t  upon  the  circulation  creates  » 
thirst  for  alcoholic  stimulation,  which  eierts  a  depressing 
and  disturbing  effect  upon  the  nerve  centres,  which  deter- 
mines functional  diseases  of  the  heart,  —  wliich  impairs 
vision,  hluDts  the  memory,  and  interferes  with  mental  eflbrt 
and  application,  —  ought,  in  my  opinion  as  a  sanitary  officer, 
at  whatever  cost  of  vigilance,  to  be  rigorously  interdicted." 

The  effect  of  tobacco  on  school  work  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  H.  H.  Seerley,  Principal  of  the  Iowa  State 
Normal  School :  — 

"  After  making  a  study  of  several  htindred  boys,  running 
through  a  period  of  ten  years,  I  give  only  observed  facts, 
and  neither  obsume  the  conditions  nor  jump  at  foreordained 
conclusions. 

"  1.  Boys  that  begin  the  habit  at  an  early  age  are 
stunted  physically,  and  never  arrive  at  normal  bodily 
development. 

"2.  Accompanied  with  the  use  of  the  narcotic  were 
certain  disordered  physical  functions,  such  as  indigestion, 
impaired  taste,  defective  eyesight,  dull  hearing,  nervous 
affections,  and  diseases  of  the  heart.  I  have  not  found  a 
single  case  of  early  addiction  to  the  habit  of  tobacco- using 
that  did  not  suffer  with  one  or  more  of  these  direful 
abnormal  conditions, 

"  3.  Tobacco,  used  in  any  form,  destroys  the  ability  to 
apply  one's  self  to  study,  and  prevents  comprehension  or 
remembrance  of  lessons.  The  mental  faculties  of  a  boy 
under  the  influence  of  the  narcotic  seem  to  be  in  a  stupor. 


e  depraveti  nerve-puwer  stultifies  and  weakens  t 
will-power,  there  ib  but  little  use  for  the  teacher  to  seek  t 

0  dormant  paralyzed  energies,  or  to  interest  j 
foster  tbe  fagged  desire.     1  have  never  had  a  pupil  addicts 
to  this  habit  whose  scholarship  record  was  good, 
almost  every  case  the  deportment  was  below  the  i 
standard.  .  .  . 

"  Other  OhKirvation^,  —  So  far  as  my  observations  1 
extended,  not  a  single  boy  has  passed   the  eiamiuation 
required  for  admission  to  the  high  scbool  after  he   had 
a<'quired  the  habit,  and  not  one  baa  graduated  from  ^bm-M 
high  school  who  began  tbe  habit  after  beginuiug  bis  coura 
in  tbe  high  school. 

"  But  the  mural  results  are  also  as  serious.  FupUi 
under  tbe  iuflnence  of  the  weed  are  constant  subjeots  a 
discipline,  are  not  truthful,  practise  deception,  and  caatiol 
be  depended  upon.  A  change  in  character  in  a  fonneily^ 
good  boy  is  a  very  strong  indication  that  sonio  habit  is 
getting  hold  upon  him  whose  tyranny  must  be  broken 
before  be  will  again  be  clothed  in  bis  right  wind. 

"  If  these  observations  mean  anything,  they  declare  thst 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  save  child-life  from  th^ 
pitfalls  that  commercial  interests  are  digging,  and  that ' 
greed  is  enconraging ;  that  more  should  be  done  than  to 
instruct  by  oral  or  text  lessons  in  school;  that  teacben, 
parents,  and  philanthropists  are  not  yet  snffleiently  aroused 
regarding  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  of  tobaoco-usiiig  by 
children;  that  in  the  cnisade  against  alcohol  we  should 
recognize  that  other  evils,  though  more  quietly,  are  just  i 
surely  sapping  the  strength  and  destroying  the  vigor  of  tlK 
youth  of  this  generatioQ." 
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Athletics  and  Physical  Perfection 

For  a  perfect  physique  there  can  be  no  great  advan- 
tage in  extreme  size ;  let  us  rather  have  a  happy 
medium.  It  is  more  portable  and  convenient.  Man 
could  gain  nothing  and  lose  much  to  be  fashioned  after 
the  dimensions  of  the  elephant.  The  main  object  is 
soundness,  activity,  endurance,  beauty,  and  grace. 

In  the  interest  of  athletics  there  has  been  a  revival 
of  the  study  of  hygiene  on  a  scientific  basis.  The 
contests  of  physical  strength  and  endurance  between 
the  various  collegt^s,  and  especially  in  America  be- 
tween Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Cornell,  excite 
the  most  intense  interest.  Their  athletic  games  and 
contests  attract  audiences  of  many  thousand  people. 
Those  seltx^ted  for  the  teams  or  crews  of  their  uni- 
versities are  subject  to  the  most  careful  tests,  the 
chief  of  which  are  souudness  of  heart  and  lungs, 
which  ensures  "good  wind,"  a  steady  pulse  and  cool- 
ness in  emergency,  muscular  power  and  agility.  In 
fact,  to  attain  this  physical  fitness,  months  of  the 
must  careful  scientific  training  is  practised  under  the 
supervision  of  professional  trainers,  who  make  a  life* 
study  of  physical  development.  Of  course,  food, 
drink,  hours  for  sleep,  exercise,  recreation,  etc.,  are  all 
under  strict  rej;ulation.  The  special  fact  worthy 
to  be  notvd  by  the  worhl  at  large  is,  that  when  these 
athletes  are  training  for  the  highest  physical  develop- 
ment, all  poison  stimulants  are  absolutely  prohibited. 
Thii  advantage  of  a  vegetarian  over  a  meat  diet  is 
nlsn  becoming  a  matter  of  great  interest. 
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In  answer  to  letters  addressed  to  the  universities 
of  Harvard,  Yale,  Priuceton,  and  Cornell  asking  iu- 
formation  concerning  the  uses  of  tobacco  and  alcohol 
by  the  college  athletes,  the  replies  stated  that  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  all  tobacco  and  alcohol  is  im- 
peratively demanded  of  all  members  of  the  college 
teams  and  crews.  The  trainer,  of  course,  seeks  to 
make  these  young  men,  as  nearly  as  possible,  perfect 
ajvecimens  of  physical  manhood,  and  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  taking  into  the  system  what  devitalizes 
every  function  of  it  would  be  not  only  ridiculous 
but  downright  imbecility.  The  young  man  of  im- 
poverished blood-cell,  irregular  struggling  heart 
action,  inaccurate  sight,  unsteady  muscles,  and  weak- 
ened nerves  —  the  inevitable  condition  more  or  less  of 
all  inebriety  —  would  hardly  be  able  to  compete  in 
athletic  "ames. 
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May  WQ  hope  that  neither  the  men  nor  the  womtiu 
,o(  the  future  will  need  poison  of  any  kind  to  quiet 
berves  or  to  call  out  reserve  streLgth,  for  the  good 
XeasoQ  that  they  will  ever  have  the  ready  article  in 
abundance.  The  study  of  the  tweutieth  centurj-  will 
be  physical  culture,  ami  a  new  race  of  men  and 
■Women  will  delight  the  world  of  the  future.  Strength 
of  body  will  lift  the  individual  above  the  power  of 
disease,  as  strength  of  mind  lifts  from  the  power 
■Ct  sius. 

lu  studying  the  games  of  EUicient  Greece  and  later 
fit  decadent  Kome,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  tastes 
lor  certain  kinds  of  games  change  and  detfiriorate  with 
the  poison  habit.  The  sober,  clean,  and  pure-blooded 
ancient  Greeks  looked  upon  physical  perfection  as 
•ometbing  divine,  as  all  un contaminated  nature  is 
divine.  It  was  worshipped  with  religious  fervor  as 
the  work  of  God.  Both  blood  and  character  served 
I  qualify  contestants  for  the  Olympic  contests,  the 
onors  of  which  were  sought  by  their  highest  func- 
tionaries. Garlands  of  the  wild  oljve  sut&ced  for 
rizes.  All  Greek  writers  dwell  with  pride  on  a  race 
which  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as  honor,  all  of  which 
I  contrast  with  the  greed,  gambling,  and  cruelty 
lOf  modern  sport. 

wrestling  aud  boxing  contests,  the  ancient 
Greeks  disallowed  tlie  clenched  6st,  the  nse  of  Roman 
etrajts,  or  whatever  injured  the  living  form  divine. 
The  killing  of  an  antagonist  not  only  forever  disquali- 
fied a  combatant,  but  subjected  him  to  severe  pun- 
iihment.  In  decadent  Rome  the  character  of  games 
completely  changed.     Professional  athletes  alone  con- 
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tested,  and  the  divinity  of  life  was  changed  for  the 
brutality  of  it.  Gladiators  killed  each  other  to 
satisfy  the  palsied  sensations  and  savage  instincts  of 
the  spectators.  The  taate  for  the  modern  bull-tight 
again  represeuta  the  vitiation  of  normal  human  nature. 


THE    RELATION    OF    THE    FAVORITE 
POISONS    TO    BUSINESS 

Health  ia  the  capital  of  the  laboring  man.  —  Lathau. 
"Wine  hoi  no  rudiler." 

The  mail  whu  sends  Bwa;  in  smoke  the  mone^  tliat  woaid 
bi'lp  to  plucv  liirn  beside  tbe  capitalist,  and  tises  up  his  nerve 
[njwt;r  that  Bright  make  him  ike  peer  of  any  man,  can  be 
coiijited  \ijM.Ti  tu  think  that  tlit  coiuilr;  in  going  lo  the  di)gs  ; 
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Ambassador  Olioate  emphasized  the  same  idea  in 
aQ  after-dinuer  speech  tu  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion :  — 

"  When  I  look  around  me  upon  this  great  corapanjr  of 
busy  and  successful  lawyers,  resting  for  the  moment  from 
their  uuver-enUing  labors,  I  c-an  easily  see  that  success  in 
our  profL'saion  everywhere  reals  upon  the  same  foundation. 
It  is  tliG  same  old  story  of  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound 
body.     The  sound  body  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

Our  Commissioner  of  Labor  (Mr.  Wright)  declares 
that  what  is  grappling  the  hydra  of  poison  by  the  very 
throat  (he  uses  mild  expressions,  however)  is  business. 
He  admits  that  the  great  forces  of  civilization  are  all 
oo-operiiling  to  bring  about  thi.'*  rt'sult,  but  of  them  all, 
the  most  practiciil,  the  most  elfective  is  that  of  the 
growing  requirements  of  business. 

When  the  man  wlio  drinks,  or  smokes,  or  punctures 
liis  skin  with  a  hypixlurmic  needle  fails  to  be  trusted 
in  business,  that  couuts.  Business  cunditions  and 
methods  have  become  a  most  conspicnons  factor  in 
the  cause  of  teni]H.Tance. 

The  time  has  finally  arrived  when  the  inebriate 
has  Ceased  to  have  a  footing  in  the  business  world. 
One  now  prefers  to  travel  on  railways  whose  equip- 
ment includes  engineers  and  brakemen,  switch- tenders 
and  watclimen,  in  fact,  any  and  every  employee  and 
employer  whose  heads  and  nerves  are  at  the  command 
of  the  owners,  —  not  occasionally,  but  continualbj.  ^ 

1  Th«  folliiwin^'  l>'ttL-r  shows  )io»  tlirne  Kuardinna  of  the  publie 
Hafety,  lh«  railwiiy  ulh'iaU  meet  the  i^Ucst*  of  the  ni-ll-urgaiiizwl 
■rmv   of  thi  {luiKiu  tntliu,     Th>:   saloon   keepera  were   very   much 
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The  public  is  also  about  ready  to  demand  total 
abstinence  from  poisons  by  operators  of  water  craft 
and  other  means  of  human  transportation ;  not  onlj 
passenger!!,  whose  lives  are  at  stake,  but  stockholders 
whose  money  is  involved  are  equally  interested.  One 
can  sleep  better  in  a  steamer  berth  when  quite  sure 
that  the  men  in  charge  (which  means  every  link  in 
the  chain  of  management)  are  sound. 

Manufacturers  have  also  learned  by  experience 
that  costly  machinery  and  material  cannot  profitably 
be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  men  who  fuddle  their 
brains   with  artificial  stimulants.     The  business  man 

wrought  up  by  the  action  of  ths  milwiiy  authoTities  in  diachnrging 
certain  em[iloyee3  for  frequeDting  a  no-called  hotel  at  Elgin.  They 
thtfutoned  to  adopt  "  a  system  of  rcpiisaU"  if  tlif  ruilway  cauiiwny 
would  not  allow  its  men  to  visit  their  lioleK  They  also  threatened 
the   vrithdraw.il   of   freight   on   the   part   of  wholesale   dealers  and 
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of  to-daj  Qeeds  Dot  only  lib  calm  and  well-balanced 
judgment  and  his  physical  endurance  for  times  of 
accident  or  emergency,  but  for  all  limes.  This  nor- 
mal condition  is  attained  only  by  strictly  hygienic 
habita  of  life,  and  strictly  hygienic  habits  of  life 
admit  of  no  poisons  whatever. 

Indeed,  this  conviction  now  pervades  all  the  world 
of  business  —  commercial  and  professional.  Clear 
brains,  steady  hands,  normal  or  sound  conditions 
are  distinct  business  qualifications.  A  man  who  is 
a  total  abstainer  from  all  [loisons  is  worth  commer- 
eially  ninety-nine  per  cent  more  than  the  man  of 
irhom  one  ia  never  absolutely  surr. 

In  domestic  service,  also,  the  employee  who  drugs 
himself  is  always  more  or  leas  unreliable  on  the 
apecisl  occasions  when  one  most  needs  competent 
service.  He  is  never  permanent.  The  inebriate,  no 
matter  what  ia  his  degree  in  the  school  of  degen- 
eracy, is  always  fitful,  restless,  whimsical,  doubtful, 
nbnoriuaL  I  have  personally  long  since  learned  by 
experience  never  even  to  consider  the  employment 
of  a  man  or  woman  who  either  drinks  or  smokes, 
and  the  comfortaof  home  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
aince  adopting  that  rule  of  policy.  The  smoker  is 
especially  a  distinct  menace  in  the  way  of  fire.  A 
Tery  large  proportion  of  all  fires  is  the  result  of 
amoking.  There  has  been  much  literature  written 
on  this  phasL'  of  the  subject  of  tobacco,  which,  if 
read,  would  end  the  employment  of  a  smoker  in 
any  establishment  of  value  not  fireproof.  The  care- 
less handling  of  matches,  the  burning  ends  of  cigar- 
ettes or  cigars,  the  stray  sparks  of  lighted  tobacco, 
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anrl  the  contents  of  pipes  alive  in  possibilities,  have 
made  a  record  in  the  history  of  fires  and  holocausta 
which  would  be  surprising  to  one  who  has  not  tamed 
attention  to  the  sabject. 

In  the  husineBs  world  personal  habits  aOect  the 
employer  as  well  as  the  employee.  Tlie  employer'B 
punishment  comes  principally  in  loss  of  credit  Busi- 
ness men  prefer  not  to  loan  money  to,  or  to  have 
business  denlinga  with,  the  man  who  "  fuddles  with 
poisons."  Such  affiliations  suggest  in  a  mild  degree 
a  business  partuership  with  a  Uumtic  asylum. 

In  onler  U)  test  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  labor, 
our  gavcruniL'ut  has  lately  concluded  a  novel  investi- 
gation tlirniigh  the  department  of  labor,  by  sending  a 
schedule  of  inquiry  to  employers  of  labor  throughout 
the  country.     To  the  several  questions  asked,  replies 
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Proprietors  of  about  five  thousand  eBtablishmeDle 
contributed  their  suggestions,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred different  means  for  the  great  reform  were  out- 
lined. Over  one  thousand  suggested  full  prohibition  ; 
about  eight  hundred  thought  the  result  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  refusal  to  employ  drinking  men. 
Others  suggested  education,  abolition  of  saloons,  im- 
provement of  social  conditions,  government  control, 
local  option,  prohibition  of  treating,  and  the  example  of 
employers.  Some  would  make  drunkenness  a  punish- 
able misdemeanor,  etc.  All  outside  of  those  finan- 
cially interested  in  the  poison  traffic  itself,  earnestly 
desired  reform. 

An  eloquent  temperance  sermon  is  preached  every 
time  an  applicant  for  insurance  enters  the  office 
of  a  life  insurance  company.  All  such  companies 
now  either  refuse  to  insure  the  lives  of  non-abstainers 
from  poisons  or  charge  an  extra  rate.  Mr.  Robinson 
(formerly  Chief  Constructor,  II.  X.)  in  a  paper  on 
"The  Value  of  Life  Being  Increased  by  Taking  no 
Intoxicating  Drinks,"  stated,  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  that  in  some 
life  insurance  offices  the  superior  lives  of  abstainers 
is  recognized  by  a  charge  of  twenty  per  cent  less  to 
teetotallers  than  to  moderate  drinkers. 

Competition  has  Income  so  great  in  the  business 
worid,  and  the  avalanche  of  hygienic  reform  now 
moving  upon  us  is  so  swift,  that  we  are  likely  to  be 
required  not  only  to  be  re.-^ponsihle  for  our  own  habits 
of  life,  but  for  those  of  our  parents.  When  a  reform 
get"  well  started  it  is  bard  to  stop. 

Francis    Ualton,    F.1{.S.  (Author  of  "Hereditary 
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Genius,"  "  Inriuiriea  into  Human  Faculty,"  etc.),  thus 
writes  ou  the  subject  in  an  article  on  "  Heredity  as  a 

Merit  in  Business." 

"  The  indicationa  of  superior  breed  sra  partly  personn] 
anil  partly  ancestral.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  personal  part,  because  full  weight  ia  already  given  to  it 
in  the  competitive  careers,  —  energy,  brain,  morals,  and 
health  being  recognised  factors  of  success.  It  is  the  ances- 
tral pnrt  that  ia  neglected  and  which  ne  have  yet  to 
recognize  at  its  just  value.  The  question  arises ;  a  youth 
is  a  candidate  for  permanent  employment,  his  present  per- 
Hoiial  qualifications  are  known,  but  how  will  he  turn  out  in 
later  years  1  Competitive  exaiuinationa  deal  with  the 
preseut,  not  with  the  future,  although  it  is  with  the  fntun 
of  tbo  youth  that  we  are  especially  interested.  Much  of 
the  needed  guidance  may  be  derived  from  tlie  family  lii»- 
tury.     If  two  youths  were  of  equal  personal  merit,  of  whom 
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SOLDIERS  AND  THE  POISONS 

THEEE  was  much  surprise  when  the  sudden 
call  for  a  voluuteer  army  to  go  to  our  late 
war  in  Cuba  revealed  the  fact  that  so  great  a  per- 
centage of  our  men  of  mihtary  age  were  physically 
disqualified  to  enhst. 

Tobacco  heart  generally  prevailed,  besidea  other 
physical  weaknesses,  all  of  which  strikingly  illus- 
trated the  general  use  of  the  favorite  poisons. 

Col.  T.  W.  Higgiuson  has  brought  to  light  very 
interesting  figures  from  the  tabulated  medical  Statis- 
tics of  the  Civil  War,  showing  how  lai^e  a  proportion 
of  men  were  disqualified  at  that  time,  as  follows : 

"  Among  lawyers,  544  out  of  1000  were  disqualified ; 
among  physicians,  670 ;  among  journalists,  740,"  etc. 

In  the  late  Cuban  War  volunteers  were  accepted 
without  great  discrimination, —  kn^hts  of  the  spicu- 
lated  and  attenuated  blood-cell  being  too  general. 
In  a  letter  from  Richard  Harding  Davis  to  the  Bos- 
Ion  Herald,  dated,  "  In  the  Trenches  at  San  Juan, 
Culta,  July  3,  lS9d,"  he  described  the  deplorable  state 
of  health  of   our  soldiers,  and  thus  continues  :  — 

"Those  who  smoke  —  and  they  are  in  the  majority  — 
were  Buffering  agonies  from  the  lack  of  tobacco.  Their 
nervex  were  bo  unstrung  in  consequence  that,  as  a  Bubsti- 
tuto,  they  were  smoking  grasa,  tea  leaves,  and  herbs." 

Drinking  baa  been  very  demoralizing  in  the  English 
army,  and  many  accounts  of^it  are  extremely  iotei^ 
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eating  to  iLe  student  of  mUitary  afTairs.     Etiglandj 
however,  is  quick  to  see  causes  of  incompeteiicy  ; 
her  fightiug  force. 

The  British  Commander  in  Chief,  Lord  Wolseley.l 
wrote  in  1881  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  caune  of  temperance  ia  the  cause  of  social  advi 
ment.  .  .   .  Nearly   all   the  arime    in   our    army    cat 
traced  to  intoxicatioo,  and  I  have  ahvaya  found  tiiaC  vhei 
with  any  army  or  body  of  troops  in  the  field  there  waa  1 
itsuQ  of  apiritB,  and  where  their  use  waa  prohibited,  tha^ 
health   as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  men  weni  all  that-^ 
could  be  wished  for." 

Tlie  same  year  he  wrote  again  :  — 

"  About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  crime  in  our  amny  i^M 
owing  to  drunkenness,  and  when  our  men  are  removed  fromil 
the  temptation  of  iutoxicatin^j  liijuor.  crime  is  practicAlly,! 
unknown  amongst  them.  During  the  operations  I  oon^'J 
ducted  in  South  Africa  in  1S70,  my  own  personal  eaoortri 
was  composed  almost  esrhiaively  of  teetotallers.  They  had  I 
very  hard  work  to  do,  buL  grumbling  waa  never  heard  fW>ra  j 
thom,  and  a  better  hehaved  set  of  men  never  assisted  ms  I 
—  a  fiict  whi<^h  I  attributed  to  their  being  nlniost  all  total  I 
abstain  ew." 

The  sncceBses  of  General  Sir  Horatio  Kitchener  I 
and  his  victorj-  at  Atbnra,  attracted  attention  over  all  ] 
the  military  world,  owiny  to  the  fact  that  his  force  j 
was  composed  exclusively  of  tutnl  abstainers.  For  J 
months  previously,  his  soldiers  hod  not  \ieeu  permitted'  I 
to  touch  any  kind  of  stimulant  what?ver.  It  was  a,i 
most  important  test  of  natural  force  and  energy  aa  ] 
compared  with    artificial    force  and  energy.     'Sota  1 
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the  contrast  between  General  Shatter's  half  dead 
army  of  invnli<ls  gasping  ftt  Montauk  after  the  Cuban 
Wnr,  and  the  trimnphant  troops  of  General  Kitchener, 
who,  during  and  after  unparnlleled  hardehips  and  a 
long  desert  niarcli,  m  fact,  after  the  most  remarkable 
marching  and  fighting  recorded  in  history,  showed 
not  only  scarcely  a  trace  of  illness,  but  were  in  better 
"  fighting  trim "  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  than  at 
the  commencement  of  it. 

The  pioneer  temperance  movement  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  was  owing  to  efforts  of  Lord  Roberts,  who 
first  put  the  army  TemiR-rance  Association  on  its 
feet  in  India  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  its  executive 
ofKcer  aa  long  as  he  remained  in  that  country.  His 
successor  in  conimaiid  of  the  Indian  army.  General 
Sir  George  White,  was  also  Iiis  able  successor  in  the 
temperance  work  of  the  army. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these  two  men,  the 
Army  Temperance  Association  of  India  now  numbers 
over  20,000  members,  a  third  of  the  entire  force. 
The  comparison  of  health  and  morals  between  the 
abstainers  and  the  non-absLiiners  has  been  carefully 
reported  in  the  otticial  returns  of  the  Indian  army. 

By  orders  of  the  commiinder-in-chief.  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  careful  and  exliaustive  experiments  have  been 
made  of  late  in  the  British  army  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  tlie  effects  of  poisons  in  reference  to  the 
physical  endurance  and  staying  (jualities  of  the  troops. 
For  instance,  one  regiment  has  been  deprived  of  every 
drop  of  stimulant,  while  another  belonging  to  the 
same  brigade  has  been  allowed  malt  liquors  at  a  can- 
teen, and  a  third,  a  ration  of  grog  in  the  form  of 


I 
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whiskey.  The  experiments  showed  that  the  irhiske] 
soldiers  were  especially  active  nt  Brat,  but  showed 
tiotable  signs  of  fatigue  and  lack  of  spirit  and  endur^ 
ance  after  the  third  or  fourth  day.  The  beer  soldiera 
showed  tile  same  signs  in  a  less  degree,  while  thi 
abstainers  frgm  every  kind  of  stimulant  " 
ill  staying  power,  alertness,  and  vigor  every  day." 
a  result  of  these  experiments  the  British  War  Deparb^| 
meut  decided,  not  because  of  principle,  but  to  prcH 
mote  the  physical  endurance  and  general  efficiency  1 
of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Soudan  campaign,  not 
to  permit  a  single  drop  of  stimulant,  excepting  for 
hospital  use,  either  by  officers  or  men, 

In   an   article   on   "  Teetotal  Warriors,"   by   "  Ex- 
Attache,"  is  the  following :  — 

"  Thanks  to  total   abstinence,  the    men  of  the  Sondaafl 
have  been  able  lo  maki?  farced  marches  of  the  most  extraor^l 
diuary  olmrncter  across   the"  burning  desert  nnd   under  nl 
blazing  sun,  thu  bent  of  whose  rays  can  only  he  appreci- 
ated by  thiisu  who  have  lived   under  the  equator.     The 
Soudan  is  famed  for  its  deadly  climate,  which  either  kills  at 
prematurely  i^es  the  majority  of  white  folks  wlio  penetmts 
beyond  its  frontiers  ;  ...  yet  in  spite  of  this  tbere  hna 
been  a  uampaign  where  there  hna  been  so  little  sickness,  J 
where  ao  few  men  huve  been  compelled  to  fall  out  e 
the  longest  mnrt^bes,  and  where  the  troops  have  been  { 
into    such  magnificent   physical    and  moral    training  thari 
they  coidd  netuuUy  cover  tliirty  miles  of  sand  with  entptyl 
water  bottles,  without  sinking  their  thirst  oncn  from  the  fa 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  march,  at  tbe  close  of  which  the] 
would  still  find  themselves  sufficiently  fresh  nnd  vigorotq 
to  win  a  bard-fought  victory  such  aa  that  of  Atbata." 
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The  success  of  every  action,  whether  on  aea  or  land. 
now  depends  so  much  on  "good  gunnery,"  on  accu- 
racy and  precision  of  sight,  and  calmness  of  nerve, 
that  the  stimulant  habit  again  counts  for  all  its 
disadvantages.  In  this  respect  the  tobacco  habit  is 
perhaps  even  worse  than  that  of  alcohol. 

Professor  Oliver,  head  of  the  department  of  draw- 
ing in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  has  observed 
in  the  pupils  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  not  only 
trembling  of  hand  and  general  inability  to  perfectly 
control  the  muscles,  but  also  an  impairment  of  vision, 
ao  that  the  direction  of  lines  is  not  properly  perceived. 
There  is  a  shrivelling  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  uQuaturally  dilated,  etc.  He 
says:  — 

In  an  experience  of  fourteen  years,  many  thousands  of 
dmwiiiga  having  passed  through  my  bands,  1  have  had 
occasion  to  challenge  cadets  on  their  use  of  tobacco,  as 
evidenced  liy  their  work,  and  I  hnve  in  uo  instance  Tpaile 
ft  mistake." 

Again  says  "  Es-Attacli^  "  for  the  Navy  ;  — 

"  It  is  no  longer  fierceness,  fury,  and  reckless  dash  thnt 
are  required  of  the  men,  but  calmness  auil  collectiveness. 
In  naval  engagements  there  is  little  boarding  to  be  done  in 
these  times  of  iroitulai)  warfiire.  Vessels  are  no  longer 
armed  with  tier  upon  tier  of  small  guns,  some  of  the  men- 
of-war  of  the  early  Victorian  era  having  over  a  hundred  of 
them.  Modem  battle-ships  and  cruisers  are  equipped  vith 
gigantic  pieces,  n-lativoly  few  in  nuinbitr,  but  carrying  pro- 
jectiles of  colossal  weight  over  a  range  of  several  mika.  It 
J  louget  necewHiry  to  pcpjicr  the  hull  of  a  man-of-war 
^11  of  amalt  cannon-ball  holes  in  order  to  sink  her.    This 
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cat!  bo  achieved  bj  one  single  well-direeteil  ahot  from  any 
of  tlie  grunt  guns  with  which  the  warahip  of  ihe  present 
drty  is  uriiied.  Everything  depends,  therefore,  upoB  the 
preciaioii  of  the  gunnery,  and  the  belligerent  whose  every 
shul  ciirriea  home,  is  practically  certain  to  win  the  dnj." 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  by  General  Lord 
Methueii  at  Bristol,  England,  he  said  that  the  British 
army  nuw  contains  forty  thousand  total  abstainers. 

■'W'Imt  do  I  as  ft  soldier  think  that  temperance  doea 
fur  the  llritish  ("  eiclaimed  he.  "  Well,  it  does  for  the 
army  nhat  it  does  for  all  civilians  —  it  saves  the  prison, 
it  saves  the  hospital,  and  it  economiMs.  On  service,  too,  it 
gives  ui  a  man  far  more  rehable  than  the  man  soaked  in 
drink.  Teuiperauco  saves  wastage  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do' 
not  have  so  many  men  leaving  the  front  for  hospital  or 
pribon,  and  ia  whatever  country  the  abstainers  light,  the 
I  that  province  do  not  auSer  the  terrible  crueltica 
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duty  upon  our  shoulders,  and  that  duty  is  to  bold  this 
country  by  Justice,  rigliteousness,  and  good  will,  and  to  set 
an  example  to  its  people.  .  .  .  There  never  wits  such  a  re- 
sponsibility. The  man  who  sets  a  bad  example  is  untnie 
tu  his  own  country.  ...  It  is  therefore,  ofGcere  and  soldiers, 
not  on  mere  grounds  of  abstract  virtue,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  discipline  and  reputation  of  the  army,  nor  even  for  your 
own  individual  good  alone,  that  I  hiive  stood  here  this 
afternoon  to  ptemi  the  cause  of  temperance,  but  Iwcnuse 
the  British  name  in  India  is  in  your  hands  just  na  much 
as  in  mine,  and  because  it  rcsta  with  you  before  (Jod  and 
your  fcUowmen  to  preserve  it  from  sully  or  reproach." 

Let  us  Americans  stUI  Further  understand  the 
status  <jf  tlie  temperance  movement  in  the  British 
army.  The  British  generals  who  have  heen  active 
in  the  orgnnization  of  the  TcmperaDce  Association 
in  the  home  army  comprise  nearly  the  whole  list 
Among  those  who  are  actual  oHicers  of  the  As^'ocia- 
tion  are  :  Liird  Wolseley,  Commander-in-chief,  Field 
Marshal  lA>rd  Roberts,  Uenernl  Sir  Ueorge  White,  Gen- 
eral Lord  MothufMi,  (ienerul  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
(ienoral  J.  KcUy-Konny,  General  Sir  W.  F.  (.iatacn-, 
C.Tii'nil  Sir  It.  H.  I'.uller.  The  list  of  Vice  Presidents 
of  thi.s  As.-;ufiatiou  comprise  .seventy-three  of  the 
li'iiiliii^j  jjiMi.Tals  I'f  the  British  annv. 

Sonio  iiit('resting  statistics  arc  given  in  the  official 
ri;i(inl  c.f  deaths  in  uur  American  army  (during  the 
war  with  Spain)  from  April  7,  1898,  to  February  28, 
I  fi'JO. 

Killc<l  in  action 33D 

Did  of  wounds 125 

l>i»i  ii/duetuer 5,377 
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But  a  small  portion  of  our  army  went  to  Cuba.fl 
They  were  generally  living  in  camps  in  our 
country,  without  exposure  to  bullets  or  tropical'fl 
climate.  Unwholesome  Hesh  food  contributed  a  part^ 
yet  the  greater  reason  for  this  enormous  mortality,! 
along  with  additional  disease  which  was  not  immedi- 
ately fatal  and  not  counted,  resulted  from  the  use  of  I 
the  favorite  poisons  freely  offered  in  the  canteens  all  I 
about  them. 

The  days  of  war  will  be  over  when  humanity  takes  I 
to  total  abstinence  from  all  poisons.     Courts  of  arbi- 
tration will  then  he  sufficient  to  settle  disputes  among 
nations   as   civil   courts  now  settle  disputes  among 
individuals.     Until   that   time   arrives,  however,  let 
America  and  all  the  world  understand  that  he  who 
cannot  defend  himself  is  a  poor  defender  of  others ; 
that  true  courage  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  a  sound  • 
mental  organization,  and  that  any  country  must  reckon  j 
at  true  value  the  strength  and  endurance  of  any  army  1 
that  carries  the  banner  of  total  abstinence  from  all 
poisons. 
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"  III  faiva  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  &  pr«y, 
Wheto  ^og-iili/>pi  flowiah,  and  men  deMj." 
TliKpe  are  no  rigbts  wbalever 
Without  corrospoiidiug  duties.  ColehiDqe. 

We  must  liuvH  a  nobler,  higher,  holier  fttnbilion  than  to  ^ 
nfoTDi  one  geiieration  of  drunlianis  iiftvr  another.     We  miut  J 
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neal  up  the  fonntain  whence  flowa  the  deaolatiiig  stream  o! 
Jenth.  —  Oenerai.  Cart. 

The  tempernnce  caiiBe  ties  nt  the  fonndatjon  of  all  social 
and  political  reform.  —  Richard  Oobden. 

Of  what  nft,  tet  me  afk,  is  the  wealth  of  this  comiiinnitj, 
but  to  traja  up  a  better  generation  than  ourselveH  I  Of  what 
use  ia  frfeJoni,  I  ask,  eic«|it  to  rail  forth  tlie  best  powers  of  alt 
L'la-'.'^ea  and  every  individual )  What  but  human  improvement 
ia  the  great  eud  of  nociety  ?  —  Dr.  Channinu. 

Drink,  the  only  terrible  enemy  England  has  to  fear.  —  Tub 
Late  Prixce  Leupolu,  Duke  of  Albany. 

A  strange  infatuation  hon  for  ages  dominated  civilized  man, 
who  by  instinct  would  extinguish  conflagration  and  yet  not 
only  permits  but  even  kindles  and  protects  by  force  of  positive 
law  the  flames  enkindled  by  poisons  and  lighted  from  the  in- 
fernal pit  —  U.  S.  Senator  Bl.air  (r^  Temperame  Movejnait). 

Liquor-xelling  is  one  of  the  most  criminal  methods  of  asassai- 
nation  for  money  ever  adopl«d  by  the  braves  of  any  age  or 
country.  —  Rubkin. 

The  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a 
nation  that  diRregards  the  eternal  rule  of  right  which  Heaven 
iiMslf  has  ordained.  .  .  .  Let  us  lift  up  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  may  repair.  —  Qeoboe  Wabbinoton. 

Civilization  is  the  perfecting  of  civil  life.  —  QcizOT  ("  History 
of  European  Civilization  "). 

To  know  that  men  are  wilfnlly  against  "light  and  knowl- 
cdjie "  antagonizing  their  best  interests  and  at  the  same  lime 
obstructing  the  liest  meant  and  mort  disinterested  effort"  in  their 
liehalf,  is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  intrinsic  tronblea  which 
beset  almust  every  attempt  to  do  good  by  removing  gn'st  evils ; 
.  .  .  nothing  alleni]ited  iu  the  way  of  unmixed  blessing  to  the 
human  race  has  illu^traletl  tliiii  vicious  and  amazing  ivrvcrse- 
ness  HO  niiicli  n.*  the  hostilitie'  which  have  l>cen  wngiil  against 
temperance  rcfomi.  We  behold  men  of  all  grades  of  influence 
and  social  rank,  of  all  shades  of  belief  and  acope  of  intellect,  of 
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Ins !  TUeliiiig  to  llie  dcfoni-e  and  tv«i.'iie  of  k  niai 
I  it«  Lu){e  «in  ami  ileiuUciuii  we  uiight  plMCA  ii 

righCvous  «stimation  l>efort;  war,  fuiiiitie,  and  pestileiitMi, - 
Senator  Col*jcit  {Norili  Ameriean  lUniev:). 


s  to-morTOw. — AsTiR] 


L 


He  who  sells  truth  for 
Cabneoie. 

Qod  (^ve  lie  mon, 

A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  niiads,  great  hearts,  trne  faith  and  ready  hands,  ■ 

Meu  nhom  the  luat  of  office  will  not  kill  ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  huy ; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  uiid  a  will ; 

Uen  who  have  honor  ;  men  who  will  not  lie ; 

Tall  men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog, 

In  public  duty  and  private  thinking.  HoLt.AirD. 

ALBERT   BARN"ES   in  1852  thus  dissected  th 
poiaoii  IraCBc : 

"  It  (the  poison  traffic)  coats  $100,000,000  annually,'  Kadi 
renders  uo  compuasatiou  but  poverty,  wuut,  curses,  loiith-: 
somenesB  uud  tenra.  Could  thsy  be  collected  together,  w 
would  aee  in  our  country  an  army  of  300,000  drunkards,  not 
made  up  of  old  men,  but  those  of  the  spring  and  sunimor 
time  of  life.  — of  our  youth,  our  men  of  talents  nud  in- 
fluence ;  enliatmeutH  from  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  pulpit, 
the  firesidcB  of  piety,  the  abodes  of  the  iutelligetit  as 
aa  the  humble.  In  the  same  group  could  t>e  placed  100,000 
oriminala,  made  sucb  by  the  use  of  poison  drink,  —  crim- 
inals of  every  grade  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  sober, 
lu  the  same  group  would  be  no  leas  than  200,000  paupers 
in  a  laud  abounding  in  all  the  wetilth  that  the  richest  soil 
i-angive,  and  underfill  the  fiicililics  which  the  most  fovored 
spot  uuder  the  whole  heaven  can  fumiah  for  acquiring 

>  It  n>fLt  in  isna,  91,230,108,865. 
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honest  subsistence.  The  innumerable  woea  incidentally 
caused  could  nut  be  estimated. 

"If  tbis  Btats  uf  things  were  produced  by  any  other 
sweeping  pestilence,  general  alarm  and  activity  would  seize 
each  aa<l  all  of  us.  Yet  the  world  has  never  known  any- 
thing like  it.  The  father  of  mischief  has  never  been  able 
tr>  invent  anything  that  could  diffuM  more  widespread  and 
ilreadfiil  evils. 

"  It  is  agreed  further  and  well  understood  that  tbis  is 
the  regular  effect  of  the  traffic  and  use  of  this  article.  It 
is  not  caflu&l,  incidental,  irregular.  It  is  nnifom),  oertun, 
deadly  as  the  sirocoo  of  the  desert,  or  the  malaria  of  the 
I'ontitio  Marshes.  .  .  .  The  destroyer  seeks  his  victim  iu 
every  glass,  lie  exempts  no  man  from  danger  that  uses 
it.  It  prostratcfl  the  most  vigorous  frame ;  clouds  the  most 
splendid  intellect ;  benumbs  the  most  delicat«  moral  feel- 
ing ;  ]>alaieB  the  most  eloquent  tongue. 

"  The  eatahlishment  of  every  distillery,  every  dram-shop, 
every  grocery  that  sells  it,  secures  the  ccrtninty  that  luaoy 
a  man  will  thereby  become  a  curse  to  himself,  his  friends, 
and  the  world.  Is  this  an  employment  for  a  conscientious 
man!  la  this  a  subject  to  ho  flippantly  tossed  aside  or 
liphtly  considered  by  the  mother,  the  fcither,  the  sister, 
the  brother,  the  pastor,  the  legislator  t 

"Of  course  the  object  in  allowicig  tliis  infamous  traffic  is 
solely  for  ma/ciny  money.  .  .  . 

"  'i"he  liquor  traffic  counteracts  the  very  design  of  the 
o:^niaition  of  society.  Society  is  organized  on  a  benevo- 
lent principle,  the  stnicture  of  wbicli  is  one  uf  the  beat 
adapted  instances  of  design  and  benevolence  anywhere  to 
lie  found.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  a  lawful  employment 
will  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  happiness  of  others. 
It  may  not  only  nut  interfere  with  their  rights  and  happ^ 
nees,  but  will  tend  to  directly  promote  their  welfare.    The 
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farmer,  tlie  mercbaul,  the  physician,  tliQ  lawyer, 
mechanic,  the  siiiliir,  tiie  logishitur,  etc.,  in  eiipportitf 
thcmBelves,  contribute  nn  imlispHiisable  benuht  to  othai 
All  are  friends  of  mankind.  He  injiircB  no  man  at  t 
snme  time  that  he  beuefits  himself  The  trnflic  of  poia 
is  a  viulution  nf  this  wise  arrangement.  It  tends  ti>  ■ 
the  foundation  of  the  vrhulc  economy.  It  benefits  soIa| 
the  trafficer  and  curses  mankind. 

"  If  a  pbyaicinn  could  live  only  by  diffuain);  disease  a 
death ;  if  a  mariner  could  pursue  Ins  business  only  I 
importing  ihe  plngue  on  every  return  voyage,  ot  by  r 
ing  prey  on  ppaceful   commerce  ;  if  every  mauiifaoturi 
cnnid  produce  what  would    necessai'ily  blight  every  I 
and  produce  sterility  in  its  neighborhood] ;  if  every  judj 
doomed  to  punishment  every  honest  and  lionorable  1 
if  every  preaclier  dispensed  the  logic  of  Satan,  eocli  bui 
neas    would  be   a   ftaud,    au    outrage    tuo  intolerable  f 
public  endurance.     How  should  the  community  act  towaffi 
a  man  who  would  nilverliae  the  sale  of  consumption,  < 
fevers,  of  paralysin,  of  insanity,  not  only  for  home  use  bq 
to  be  transported  to  the  laughing  hillsides  of  Maine,  or  tl 
the  fertile  plains  of  Iowa?     Suppose  with  the  sauie  1 
he  could  diffuse  profanation,  robberies,  murders,  i 
cides,  if  it  brought  money  or  national  revenue  1     And  j 
why  not  1     Xioes  he  not  act  00  the  same  priucipla  i 
man  who  deals  in  ardent  poison  —  a  desire  to  make  tuoncj 
and  that  only  1 

"  Besides,  every  man  in  honor  is  bound  to  parsuQ  sw 
business  as  will  render  a  valuable  consideration  for  whftt  Ij 
receives  from  others.  One  who  receives  in  trade  the  avu 
of  the  industry  of  others,  is  under  obligation  to  r 
that  which  shall  be  of  reul  value, —  all  being  a  system  4 
fair  reciprocity.  Does  the  trattic  of  the  dealer  in  poim 
eonduoe  to  the  welfare  of  the  family  1    Does  he  give  ( 
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the  honest  eaniiugs  of  others  what  will  bring  &  vholeBOme 
harvest  1  Or  if  he  could  palm  off  for  what  is  good,  what  ia 
merely  worthless,  instead  of  dispeusing  tliat  which  saps 
the  very  fouudatiuii  of  happitiess,  morals,  and  health,  in 
iiisJDuatiiig,  enticing,  and  blnudishiug  poisou, —  this  curse 
of  civilization  and  the  reproach  of  every  honest  citizen  who 
mildly  tolerates  it.  .  .  .  But  fi^r  his  infamous  trade,  bow 
soon  would  our  jails  and  prisons,  our  lunatic  asylums  and 
our  poor  bouses,  our  habitations  of  guilt  and  infamy  dis- 
gorge their  inmates !  .  .  . 

"Nor  does  our  trafficer  in  poisou  feel  called  upon  to 
alleviate  or  cure  his  victims  ;  rather  con  he  diffuse  bis  waree 
for  gain,  and  call  upon  his  worthy  countrymen  to  assume 
not  only  the  responsibility  of  producing  these  granite 
prisons,  luuatic  asylums,  and  hospitals  by  pubhc  tax,  but 
endless  charitable  institutions  hy  private  tax,  for  all  this 
pauperism,  crime,  and  disease,  which  grows  out  of  this 
vice  as  an  overflowing  fountain. 

"  legislator,  a  sou  requires  all  your  forethought,  vigi- 
lance, and  solicitation.  The  town,  the  State,  the  country  is 
but  a  collection  of  sons." 

New  light  on  the  question  ot  prohibitory  laws 
marks  a  great  differencu  between  those  of  to-day  and 
those  of  early  days,  wliicb  were  based  on  observations 
iJiily  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  poison  habit  The  scien- 
tific study  ot  the  pliysiolc^ical  effects  produced  by 
the  favorite  poisons  has  opened  t^uite  a  new  tietd  that 
brings  a  wider  conception  of  the  problem.  We  have 
seen  the  rapid  spread  of  intoxication  and  degeneracy 
under  the  license  system  in  France.  England,  Germany, 
etc.  This,  with  the  impartial  authority  of  census  re- 
ports, points  not  only  to  the  diminishing  u.^e  of  spirits 
in  locations  where  prohihitiun  has  been  enacted,  but 
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8t  the  same  time  to  better  social  and  sanitaiy  cond^ 
tions.  less  lawlessness  and  mcrcased  prosperity, 
to  the  student  of  novernnicnt,  would  aeem  proof  enough 
that  poison  as  a  diet  ia  not  to  be  either  recommended 
or  tolerated.  Tn  fat;t.  the  march  is  tovards  total  a 
absolute  prohibition, 

*'  Some  assert,"  says  Dr.  Crothers  ( Pcpular  , 
Monthly'),  "  that  pei-soual  hberty  is  intringed  by  withUraMi 
ing  the  means  of  poisoning  one's  Bulf.  The  velfare  of  t 
country  id  the  supreme  Inw,  and  no  one  haa  a  right  to  dc' 
anything,  to  have  anylhinij,  to  be  anytbing,  iDCoualatenl 
with  cliat,  It  is  an  Tindoubted  and  univereally  acknowl- 
edged right  of  society  to  protect  itself  from  every  evil  from 
which  it  auffers.  The  daily,  hourly  working  of  the  public 
raachinery  is  constantly  illustrating  the  f^t  that  the  Bomta 
law  maxim,  Saiu»  populi  mqrrvina  ler,  ie  as  authoritative  to- 
day in  all  civilized  nations  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Augustua. 
It  is  the  daily  practice  in  this  country  to  tiike  away  prop- 
erty, liberty,  and  life  when  the  pidilic  good  requires  it  .  . 
A  public  nuisance  is  forbidden  by  law,  and  may  be  sum- 
marily abated  in  all  civilized  countries.  The  liquor  tmfiic  ia  n 
great  public  nuisance,  more  dangerous,  more  hideous  than 
all  others  combined."  M 

Amosa  Walker,  author  of  "  The  Science  of  Wealth.'^ 
thus  speaks  of  "  personal  liberty  "  :  — 

"  Prohibition  becomes  the  defence  of  the  general  good. 
It  is  not  a  breach  of  [lersonnl  rights,  hut  the  safeguard  of 
public  liberty.  If  there  is  any  habit  or  practice  trhiofa 
brings  disease  and  sulTering  and  disorder,  which  abridgos 
the  power  of  labor  nnd  the  spun  of  life,  which  inflict! 
misery  upon  the  innocent  and  unu&bnding,  which  mtails 
expense   upon    the  whole  community   for  the  charge  of 
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puuperism  and  the  punishmeDt  of  crime,  there  can  be  do 
doubt  of  the  right  aud  duty  of  the  people  to  protect  them- 
selves through  the  power  of  their  government  by  the  most 
severe  and  elBcieut  laws  which  can  be  devised." 


David  R.  Locke,  in  an  article  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  September,  1897,  Bays :  — 

"^liat  would  be  thought  of  a  proposition  to  make  a  law 
rcgiiUitittg  l>itrglary,  nrsnn,  larceny,  forgery,  assault  and 
liattury  1  And  jct  the  traffic  in  intoiicating  liquors  is  a 
(;ruater  critno  tliitn  any  of  these,  because  it  is  the  parent 
and  cause  of  nil  of  them,  with  pauperism,  insanity,  wtetch- 
edupHH,  and  everything  included  under  the  general  head  of 
huiiiuii  misery  thrown  in.  It  ia  the  only  traffic  on  earth 
)teniiitt<td  to  exist  on  the  lowest  of  all  kinds  of  selfisb- 
tiexs,  which  sees  suffering  .  .  .  unmoved  and  which  makes 
[iroiit  out  of  tlie  sufferings  of  others.  There  is  no  traffic 
pLTmittcd  to  eiist  so  destructive  of  everything  that  is  good 
and  promotive  of  -everything  that  is  bad.  It  blights,  it 
sears,  it  rots,  it  destroys  everything  it  touches.  ...  It  is 
the  cause  of  90  per  cent  of  the  pauperism  with  which  the 
worlit  is  afflicted  and  for  winch  g<Mid  men  have  to  pay,  and 
fully  90  per  cpnt  of  the  crime  in  the  world.  It  makes 
|inup>'rs  and  criniinaU  of  men  in  the  first  instance,  and  en- 
l:iiU  pauperism,  insanity,  and  an  irresistible  tendency  to  crime 
upun  posterity.  l.i'|iior  nsitig  is  idiocy,  and  liquor  selling 
a  crime.  This  monster,  which  is  eating  the  very  foundation 
out  of  everything!  that  is  good  and  decent  in  society,  should 
bo  stran|.ded  and  burned  with  the  stake  of  public  opinion 
thrust  tbrou^'h  itx  foul  body.  .  .  .  An  evil,  a  known, 
murkt'd,  admitted  evil,  .  .  .  an  evil  which  the  sense  of  the 
entire  civili/inl  world  has  brandcil  as  an  evil,  can  no  more  be 
<  regulated  '  than    a  barrel  of  powder  can  be  fired  off  by 
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degrees.     Any  eiil    that  needs  'regulation'  needs  death; 
,  .  ,  killing  is  the  only  remedy." 

As  Mr.  Locke  intimates,  we  could  better  tolerate  a 
law  periuitting  burylary  than  a  law  permitting  liquor 
.■selling.  Could  a  law  permitting  burglary  once  get  a 
political  backing,  we  should  probably  hear  the  same 
arguments  ad\'iinced  in  its  defence  as  are  now  used  to 
defend  liquor  selling.  For  instance,  the  representa- 
tives of  burgkrs  in  legislative  halls  would  demand 
absolute  freedom  for  the  money-making  trade  of  con- 
slituents,  and,  in  case  of  opposition,  "laws  for  regu- 
liitiii'i  robbery  "  would  be  discussed  and  acted  upon. 
The  rubber  politician  would  orate  upon  the  subject  of 
'"  freedom,"  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  bled, 
and  for  which  our  flag  waves.  The  burglar  antiqua- 
rian wuuhl  tell  us  of  the  ancient  and  time-bonored 
of  bun.'lary.     New  versions  of  Robin  Hood 
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innocent  women  and  children  would  follow  the  up- 
rooting of  prosperous  and  remunerative  occupations ; 
thnt  bui^lary  is  an  occupation  that  gives  profitalile 
employment  to  many,  namely,  gun  and  auimunitioD 
makers,  miners  of  saltpetre,  pawnbrokers,  dealers  in 
horses  and  what  feeds  horses,  renters  of  houses,  etc., 
all  of  whom  would  suffer  by  the  abolition  of  burglary. 

Of  courst.',  in  case  of  laws  permitting  burglary,  we 
should  uei'd  extra  hospitals  for  people  who  are  shot 
or  strangled,  and  extra  penitentiaries ;  but  the  burglar 
philanthropist  would  tell  us  that  the  system  of  bur- 
glary  should  never  be  attacked,  because  burglars  pay 
so  large  a  tax  and  give  so  liberally  in  money  contri- 
butions for  tlie  support  of  benevolent  institutions  of 
this  description.  Money,  coming  easily,  would  also 
f'unble  burglars  to  contribute  largely  towards  the 
general  ex^wnscs  of  the  government,  which  would 
again  inspire  the  easy  philosophy  of  the  burglar 
economist.  We  should  hear  from  the  burglar  volup- 
tuary of  the  fascinations,  the  excitements,  and  the  lux- 
ury of  helping  one's  self  to   the  possessions  of  others. 

liut  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Locke :  — 

"No  prohibitionist  clniiiiB,"  wiya  lie,  "that  prohibition 
d<ics  away  with  the  use  of  intoxicating  litjuora  entirely. 
Kvcrv  one  knows  thnt  in  the  prohibition  States  of  Maine, 
biwa,  and  Kiinsos  liquors  are  Iwiight,  sold,  and  drunk. 
Other  causes  which  have  been  loose  upon  mankind,  such 
a»  leprosy,  .  .  .  c:ninot  be  stopitcd  nt  onco  by  the  edict  of 
legislation.  'Thou  shall  not  steal,'  with  nine  other  'thou 
shult  tiots,' ai^' violated  ti)-iliiy.  .  .  .  1>ch:s  any  one  suppose 
that  the  rum -en  til  railed  soaker  of  Portland,  whoso  stomach 
would  make  a  fair  wur-ump,  .  .  .  whoaa  enfeebled  syatom 
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the  fires  of  alcoholintion  liavs  bean  bnming  a 


-Ifacl 


years,  is  not  .going  to  haTS  the  itimnUntt  Ha  would  hmva 
it  were  it  forbidden  by  twioe  the  authority  of  the  uttarar  of 
the  Ten  Commaudtneuta. 

"  As  a  matter  of  coutm,  liquor  will  be  Bold  and  drunk, 
no  niitttet  what  laws  are  enacted  agaiuat  it  Bul^  mind 
you,  under  the  well-enforced  prohibition  lawa  of  thoas 
States,  the  drinkers  are  only  those  who  are  already  niioed, 
cither  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  leaving  out  individual  hard- 
ships mid  individual  heart-strings  as  well,  it  makes  preoioiw 
little  dilTcrence  how  much  thu  elass  get  of  it.  Confirmed 
driiikera  and  confirmed  hoodluma  are  as  a  mle  incurabla^ 
The  sooner  they  are  oat  of  the  way,  so  far  as  the  oommoni^ 
is  concerned,  the  better.  There  ia  no  knife  to  remove  the 
cnncer  of  appetite  when  oooe  fixed ;  there  is  no  roedioiiM 
that  can  reauscitate  tbe  will-power  drowned  in  aloohoL  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  man  once  enrolled 
great  march  of  druukarda  remain!)  true  to  his 
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are  ottachod  and  which  penalties  are  enforced  wlien  tlio 
crime  is  brought  home  and  fastened,  may  and  will  sell  to 
cotitirmed  drunkards,  but  wliat  is  he  gning  to  do  with  the 
boys  and  young  men  who  are  not  confirmed  drunkards  1  He 
dure  not  sell  to  them,  and  much  lesi  dare  to  entice  theui 
into  his  pbco.  The  claws  of  the  hyena  are  pared,  and  it« 
tfolh  are  extracted.  .  .  .  And  besides,  it  is  not  constantly 
in  the  way  of  the  boy.  The  gilded  saloon,  with  its  light 
and  wannth  and  glitter  and  show,  is  not  ou  every  corner, 
furniehing  him  more  than  a  comfortable  lounging  place. 
Thore  is  no  place  open  where  he  can  hear  the  laugh,  the 
so)i>(,  the  ji-ats  of  rum,  which  amuse  him  more  and  more  as 
lie  hears  them.  To  get  rum  he  must  go  in  search  of  it, 
and  ho  must  undergo  the  severest  kinds  of  tests  before  the 
seller  dare  commit  himself  to  the  chances  of  furnishing  it 
to  him.  The  young  man  who  lays  the  foundation  of  his 
ruiu  by  occasionally  taking  a  drink  with  a  friend,  because 
he  is  invited  rather  than  liecause  he  wants  it,  is  spared  this 
li'mptation.  .  .  .  The  recruits  for  the  great  Krmy  are  saved, 
because  tliere  is  nothing  euticing  to  invite  them." 

Archbishiip  Farrar  cries  out  in  Westminster  Abbey : 
"How  Imig  do  you  mean  this  to  continuci  How  long 
are  our  working.'  rlnsses  to  be  hemmed  in  with  glaring 
li'mptations,  and  their  dwellings  fringed  by  public  houses 
iin  all  (tides  as  with  a  cnnlon  of  firel  How  long  is  the 
reeliii;;  army  <if  our  drunkards  to  \te  recruited  by  those 
who  are  imw  uiir  innocent  sons  and  daughters  7" 

A  b..<,k  by  Ilobert  C.  ritinan,  LL.D.  (Associate 
.Tusii<;c  uE  tin:  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts), 
falliil  '■  Alcohc.l  anil  the  State"  (1877),  is  small,  and 
so  complete  in  essential  points  that  it  should  be 
found  in  every  library. 


I 
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"Let  U3  look,"  Hftys  Justice  Pitman,  "into  eontrastocl 
home's,  where   the  only  variable  elHmeut  is  the   drinking 
habit  of  the  bead.     The  full  wages  of  the  temperate  mnn 
bring  from  year  to  year  better  food,  better  clothing,    aod 
better  slielter.     Improved  sanitary  arrangementB  tell    on 
tliQ  health  of  the  father,  wife,  and  children.     The  housfl 
becoiues  more  and   more  a  home.     The  paaser-by  aotiact 
the  vines  that  cluster  about  the  doorway,  and  the  little 
flowera  thnt  peep  through  the  windows;  upon  the  ioaida  J 
walls  the  picture  speaks  of  a  dawning  taste,  and  the  piautyl 
or  other  miuical  instrument  shows  that  the  daughter  i 
adding  a  charm  and  refinement  to  the  family  oirole.     Boolct 
and  pcriodioals  show  the  surplus  dollar.     Every  iufluencft  I 
is  elevating. 

"  Introiluce  the  element  of  drinking  and  you  reverse  tb«'l 
picture.     Year  by  year  the  physical  comforts  of  the  lioiiaaJ 
lessen.     The  t«iienieut  must  narrow  to  the  means,  and  locKt« 
itself  in  noisome  neighborhoods.     The  wife  first  pincbea 
herself  in  food  and  clothing,  but  the  time  soon  cornea  wheny 
the  children  too  must  siilfer.     Tlie  scanty  clothing  becotnea 
ragged.     The  church  and  the  sohool  know  the  i^liilitren  tuyi 
loiiK"!*-     No  flowers  of  beniity  adoru,  no  sound  of  iiiu«al 
cheers  such  a  dwelling.     The  lire  goes  out  upon  tlio  bearth,  I 
and  the  light  of  ha)ie  fades  froui  the  heart.     }^oou  the  fomi^ 
of  the  family  is  broken,  and  public  charity  oares  for  the  w 
tered  fragments.    An  American  home  has  been  blotted  out.  J 

"  Now  it  is  not  with  private  misery  that  we  are  hetaa 
conocrned,  but  with  the  effect  npon  the  State.  If  the  cliieCJ 
interest  of  the  State  is  in  the  character  of  its  cJUsena,  theaf 
no  agency  is  nioro  destructive  of  its  interests  than  the  dram-  T 
shop,  because  the  dram-shop  is  the  great  enemy  of  VhoM 
home,  and  it  is  the  character  of  the  home  which  is  nut  only  1 
the  test,  but  the  ctlicicnt  factor  in  an  advancing  or  n  falling  1 
civilization.  .  .  . 
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"  The  accurate  statistical  answers  to  '"What  are  the  bur- 
dens intemperancti  la^s  upon  iisl'  and  'What,  if  any,  are 
tlic  benefits  wbioh  tlio  traffic  in  poisons  can  show  as  an 
oifaetrirave  no  doubts.  .  .  . 

"  Let  U9  look  for  a  moment  at  what  we  spend  for  enlight- 
ening our  intellects  in  comparison  with  what  we  spend  for 
muddling  them.  The  total  income  of  all  the  achools  of 
learning,  public  and  private,  from  every  source,  for  the 
year,  is  given  as  $95,402,726,  not  one-siith  of  what  we 
waste  on  liquors.  .  .  . 

"  All  the  libraries  in  the  country,  both  public  and 
private,  are  said  to  contain  $01,057,876  worth  of  books; 
so  that  we  drink  up  our  books  in  less  than  two  mouths. 

"The  total  value  of  church  property  in  the  United  Slate* 
is  put  down  at  (354,483,581.  If  it  were  all  to  bum  up, 
about  six  months  of  abstinence  would  replace  it. 

"  A  government  that  professed  no  interest  in  the  health 
of  its  people  would  deserve  neither  the  endurance  of  its 
subjects  nor  the  respect  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  chapter,  "  The  Chief  Occasion  of  Crime,"  begins 

as  followa :  — 

"  The  malignant  action  of  alcohol  ...  is  sometimee 
spoken  of  as  that  of  an  excitant  of  the  lower  faculties  or  the 
unimal  [>as!)ion3,  and  sometimes  as  that  of  a  depressant  of 
the  higher  and  rational  nature ;  ...  we  have  no  occasion 
to  enter  into  the  discussion.  Whether  the  animal  nature 
is  excited  unduly,  or  the  spiritual  deadened,  the  same  result 
follows.  The  'moral  equilibrium  of  character'  is  de- 
stroyed. It  matters  little  whether  we  fire  up  the  locomo- 
tive beyond  control,  or  pitch  off  the  engineer." 

The  chapter,  "The  Universal  Ally  of  Evil  — The 
Universal  Antagonist  of  Good,"  begins:  — 
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"Wo  liavp  already  conoidered  its  direct  iuflneDoe  (the 
driiikiii;^  )i]ihit)  as  a  BtimuLint  of  crime,  aiid  its  indirect 
as  tliu  great  ciiiise  of  poverty  and  |iauperi«m.  We  have 
til.so  sc'i'ti  liow  it  auim.ilizes  liuuian  nature  and  debaaei 
huTnnii  Ktmk.  Itut  v«  have  now  to  notice  that  it  inteoBifiea 
all  tlie  jxTilfl  of  our  civiliuilion,  and  perils  wliicli  ftifect 
tlie  int^'^rily  of  our  national  life  and  tlie  atability  of  our 


ivtit.  . 


«m  ap|ireliensive  bb  to  the 
livtrsiil  suffrage.  ...  By  it 
.  .  .  Every  drunken  ballot 
rest.  .  .  .  Tlie  diam-shop  is 


'■  iJut  ft'w  of  our  people  t 

rpsult  iif  unr  I'xpetiment  of  u 

all  lui'ii  are  made  sovereigns. 

impi'ijls  every  sober  man 'a  im 

llm  iilly  ol  p\ery  corrupt  political  ring. 

hir^'L'  citJi'H  it  ia  ulile  to  dictato  nominations.     In  more,  it  is 

ikUi'  to  ck'fi'at  any  one  who  inciira  its  ill  will.     Great  cities 

are  !i<'i-iiiiiin<;  mure  and  more  the  great  jiowers  in  pohtics, 

and  tlie  actual  or  threatcnetl  supremacy  of  the  dangeroue 

cbs^i'^    lln'm  cannot  but  excite  the   anxiety  of   the  most 
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and  sufifer  for ;  trade  which  "  eats  the  foundation  out 
of  everything  that  is  good  and  decent  in  society  "  can 
never  be  **  respectable."  Who  should  care  to  respec- 
tableize  it  ?  The  so-called  "  respectable  "  places  are 
indeed  more  dangerous  than  the  slums,  being  the 
recruiting  stations. 

We  are  told  that  vice  exists  and  we  must  practi- 
cally do  the  best  we  can  with  it  —  better  regulate  it 
than  let  it  run  without  restraint.  Such  logicians  for- 
get that  it  is  the  poison  traffic  itself  that  manufac- 
tures the  vice.  That  vice  is  not  natural  but  a  thing 
of  education ;  that  vice  is  but  perversion,  resulting 
from  some  specific  cause ;  that  the  woof  and  the 
thread  of  the  whole  wretched  fabric  of  vice  results 
chiefly  from  traffic  in  certain  poisons. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  stated,  from  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  England,  that  — 

'*  Judges  were  weary  with  calliug  attention  to  drink  as 
the  principal  cause  of  crime,"  but  he  could  not  refraiu  from 
saying  that  *^  if  they  could  make  England  sober  they  would 
shut  up  nine-tenths  of  the  prisons." 

Says  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ("Nineteenth  Cent- 
urjV  Deceml)er,  1883):  — 

*Mt  is  impossible,  absolutely  impossible,  to  do  anything 
to  penuaneutly  or  considerably  relieve  poverty  until  we 
have  got  rid  of  the  curse  of  drink." 

Mr.  Livesley,  in  an  admirable  article  on  the  same 
subject,  says :  — 

"  While  drinking  continues,  poverty  and  vice  will  prevail, 

and  until  this  is  abandoned  no  regulations,  no  efforts,  no 
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aiithitrity  under  heaven,   can    raise    the   cooditiuii  of  t 
working  clB.sBeB.     It  ia  worse  than  a  plague  or  a  pestilend 
and  the  man  is  no  friend  to  hia  country  who  does  not  1 
u|)  bis  voice  and  proclaim  his  example  against  it." 

It  has  been  found  that  in  one  square  mile  of  East 
Loudon,  a  place  of  great  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
but  one  penny  (2  eta.)  a  week,  per  family,  ia  spent 
for  education,  while  is.  Sd.  ($1.02)  is  spent  c 
England  is  continually  attempting  to  relieve 
poverty  in  every  way  rather  than  applying  the  i 
to  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Said  Arch  Deacon  Farrar  in  Westminster  Abbey : — M 
"  We  have  heard  much  in  these  days  of  'Horrible  Lon- 
don,' and  of  the  bitter  cry  of  its  abject.     What   makes 
those  Blums  so  horrible  1     I  answer  it  with  certainty  &nd  _ 
wilb  the  confidence  of  one  who  knows  —  drink !     What  n 
the  remedy  1     I  tell  the  nation  with  conviction  founded  a 
experience,  that  there  will  be  no  remedy  till  you  save  tlieMi 
outcasts  from  the  temptation  of  drink.     Leave  the  drink 
and    yon   might    build   them  palaces  in  vain ;   leave  U)6 
drink  and  liefore  the  year  is  over  your  palaces  would  be 
reeking  with  dirt  and  squalor,  with  infamy  and  crime." 


How  Does  the  Poison  TBAFnc  Pay  thk  StatkI 
Strange  aa  it  may  seem,  this  thing,  business,  which 
is  now  playing  so  important  a  rOle  for  temperance, 
has  heretofore  served  as  an  excuse   to  uphold    the  ■ 
poison  tralbc.     On  account  of  the  erroneous  impn 
sion  that  the  poison  traffic  helps  business  and  reduc^l 
taxation,  legislators   have  been  slow  to  study  botlifl 
sides  of  the  question. 


1 
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In  the  matter  of  public  revenae  it  has  been  easier 
to  count  the  credit  side  only.  The  damages  inflicted 
upon  the  community  by  granting  a  vested  right  to 
men  to  i>oison  their  neighbors,  must  alsu  be  taken 
into  the  accouut. 

A  license  tax  does  pour  money  into  the  treasury, 
but  however  great  the  amount,  it  cannot  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  trade,  either  to  the  coni- 
iiiunity  or  the  State.  It  has  been  computed  that  it 
docs  not  pay  one  per  cent  of  that  cost.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  now  pay  approximately  fourteen 
huiiilred  million  dollars  yearly  for  alcoholic  drink, 
ilow  does  this  colossal  sum,  taken  from  wholesome 
avenues  of  business,  compare  with  the  infinitesimal 
figures  paid  into  the  public  treasury  for  licenses? 
How  far  does  this  blood-money  go  to  pay  for  the 
jwlice,  penitentiaries,  jails,  public  hospitals,  expenses 
of  criminal  procedure,  poor  houses,  insane  asylums, 
and  the  thousand  other  items  that  may  be  charged 
directly  ami  indirectly  tu  alcoholic  drink?  David  K. 
LiH'ko,  in  the  North  American  Review  (September, 
lSS7),says:- 

"  Toledo,  Oliio,  pays  «3,000,n()0  yearly  for  rum.  Tlio 
city  Hii|)|)ortn  a  costly  police  force,  and  hue  an  cxpoDRJve 
iiifirmiiry.  bouse  of  correction,  insaue  asylum,  and  gorgeous 
ciuirts,  uiiil  the  rceciptit  from  liccnnes  all  tolii  is  about 
?sO,OOfl.  Kucn  dous  not  jiuy  in  hceiisc  1  per  cent  of  its 
ilirutt  cost  to  tlic  conunmiity." 

A  little  illustration  of  the  expense  of  granting 
)irivileges  fur  liipuT  stdliiig  is  shown  in  the  following 
(iltiml  ri'iMirts  of   the  assessor  and  other  oliicers  of 
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the  comparatively  flober  city  of   Washiugtoti,  D.  C. 


Paid  for  police  furni.- $ai0.f!65.9{< 

Paid  fur  contingent  expensei £2,^87.-4-1 

Paid  for  chariliea  unJ  correctioBB S0e,30(i.i  •.'' 

Puid  tor  Police  Cuurl  expenBca 1 14,876.  ■-  i 

Makiug  a  total  of $l,l&'l,li26.±' 

Received  Tor  bar-room  aud  wholesale  licelisea      ,  299, 772.^:- 

Botimco  aguioBt  the  city  (ur  one  year      •     .  $854,754.07 

Theee  facta  and  figures,  tsken  from  the  official 
records,  prove  that  the  city  is  running  behind  in  ita 
finances  on  the  liquor  quention  at  the  rate  of  more 
thfln  tliree  quarters  of  a  million  dollare  each  year. 

Rev,  Dr.  Wheeler  took  it  upon  himself  to  invei 
tigate  the  financial  conditions  of  the  little 
of  Peterborough  and  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshiri 
which  in  a  smnll  way  illustrate  the  principle 
licenao  and  anti-license.  Peterborough  in  1898  ha) 
been  a  prohibition  town  for  seven  years ;  HiUaborou^ 
in  1808  contained  five  licensed  saloona.  lntberep< 
for  1898  the  comparative  bills  for  taxes  were  i 
follows :  — 

PeteTboTougti  (3G,000  iiihab.).  HilUborough  (i,300  inbab,fl 

Fot  police,        $78 |l,a»4 

Fur  Uie  iMjor,    224 3,IB0 

When  the  figures  were  brought  to  the  attention  i; 
the  business  men  of  Hillsborough  the  saloons  we| 
closed. 

Dr.  Wheeler,  in  a  lectnre,  told  £ 
of    the    little  prohibition   town  of  Antrim.  N. 
(_1,:}00  inhabitants).     Visiting  there  for  a  couple  ( 
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days,  he  strolled  in,  out  of  curiosity,  to  liear  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  their  amiuiil  town  meeting. 

I'he  ropurt  of  the  treasurer  iinnounced  a  bill  of 
811.50  for  the  police  department,  the  small  size  of 
which  yuite  astonished  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler.  A 
man  in  the  audience  arose  and  demanded  the  reason 
for  this  exorbitant  e-\ix;ndit  ure.  According  to  his 
knowledge,  there  had  been  no  need  for  the  servicea 
of  a  jioliteman.  Tlie  treasurer  exjilained  that  the 
money  had  been  e.xpendetl  for  tags  for  muzzling  dogs. 
Tlie  treasurer  further  reported  a  bill  of  86,25  for  tlie 
supjiort  of  the  poor. 

Till'  same  old  wateh-dog  of  the  treasury  agftin  arose 
to  say  that  as  eveTV  one  knew  there  were  no  jioor  in 
the  towu,  he  wonld  like  to  know  jnst  how  this  96.25 
was  e\i)ended,  etc. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  report  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Boyce 
(Hon.  Sec.  New  South  Wales  Local  Option  League), 
who  came  to  America  to  hivestigate  the  workings  of 
prohibition.  VisiUii;;  the  prohibition  town  of  Pull- 
man, 111.,  the  following  iiue-stioiiB  pnipoiinded  hy  him 
were  answered  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  town :  — 

"III   whiit   yciir  wiuj   the   city  of  I'ulhnan   fuuudcdl" 
Answer.     '' 27tli  ^h^y,  IfSO." 
'-  Whut  iM  tbc  |K>piilfttiun  at  present  (1883)1" 
Alls.     ••  7,51)(i;' 

"How  iiiiKiy  i-liiirclits  diics  it  contniiiT" 
Ans.      "  Five  luivc  nrfimiiziitiiuiii  ln'if.'' 
"  How  niiiiiy  hcIiohN,  idsr>,  iiud  tciiclicnj  employed  T  " 
Ans.  "Two  :'L-h»(>l  buildings  and  tliirtecn  public  school. 
teuoherH." 

"  lluw  many  lockups  or  gaoUt" 
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Abb.     "Xone." 

"  Number  of  niagistrates,  with  nrnoHiit  of  BiilarieB  )  " 

Ahs.     "  Nono." 

"  Number  of  police  nnil  their  coat )  " 

Ans.     "One  at  £12  a  month." 

"What    is   the   umiuul   nmouut   spent   on   relief   of    t 

Ans.     "Nothing." 

"  Cau  you  furnish  tjb  with  your  etatiatius  of  crime  1 " 
Ans.     "  We  bivo  hud  no  crime." 
"  Have  you   any  asylums,   such  as  those  for    I 
orphans,  benevolent,  etc.  T  " 

"  Is  the  trade  in  stronK  drink  proliiliited  1  " 
Ana.     "Sale    of    didU,    vinous   and    apirituons    liquon 
forbidden." 

It  13  now  a  well-establUhed  fact  that  grog-shopi 
crettte  no  wealth,  but  merely  absorb  it  from  those  w 
do  create  it,  and  that  every  grog  and  tobacco  shop  i 
sponge  that  sucks  up  money  and  diverts  it  from  legiti 
mate,  wholesome,  and  mutually  beneficent  cbaoDelj 
of  trade.  In  other  wortiB,  if  wage-earners  should  t 
the  vast  amount  of  money  now  spent  for  alcohoIi<^ 
drink  and  tobacco  into  those  avenues  of  trade  whichfl 
tend  to  the  betterment  of  their  condition  and  thaCi 
of  Uieir  families  and  towns,  there  would  be  not  only^l 
a  wonderful  increase  in  all  legitimate  business,  but  ft| 
gain  in  the  way  of  revenue  for  the  State. 

Sir  James  Paget,  F.R.S.,  in  an  address  at  thfi  I 
International  Health  Exhibition,  at  London,  1884,1 
thus  speaks  on  the  subject  of  "National  Health  and  I 
Work":  — 
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"  The  public  itself  should  consider  more  than  it  does, 
the  utility  and  the  means  of  maintaining  its  owu  health.  .  .  . 
It  mil}'  be  shoivii  the  quantity  of  work  which  is  lost  to  the 
nation,  either  through  sickuess  or  through  deaths  occurring 
before  the  cloac  of  the  working  time  of  life. 

"  The  [Jattcm  healthy  man  is  he  who  lives  long  and  vig- 
orously —  wiio  in  every  part  of  his  life,  wherever  and 
whatever  it  may  be,  does  the  largest  araount  of  the  best 
work  that  he  can,  and  when  he  dies  leaves  healthy  chil- 
dreu.  And  we  may  regard  that  as  the  healtliieet  and  most 
prosperous  nation  wliich  produces,  (or  the  longest  time  and 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  the  largest  number  of  such 
men  as  this ;  .  .  .  and  which  can  show  the  largest  amount 
and  greatest  variety  of  work  ,  .  .  work  of  whatever  kind 
that  can  bo  rej^ardcd  as  a  healthy  part  of  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  the  national  life;  ...  all  national  welfare  is  de- 
pendent on  such  work  ;  .  .  .  the  (greater  part  of  the  national 
wealth  is  tho  income  from  the  work  which  is  the  outcome 
of  national  health." 

Tlie  problem  of  conflict  of  capital  and  labor  is 
simple  and  easy  enough.  If  the  money  that  goes 
tor  poisons  (chiefly  pnid  by  the  poorer  classes),  and  for 
which  there  is  no  benefit  in  return,  should  go  for 
proper  investment  and  in  wholesome  avenues  of  trade, 
there  wouhi  not  I>e  a  pauper  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  money  spent  Ity  the  laboring  classes  for 
alcohol  and  tobacco  were  mvested  in  railroad  stocks, 
tliey  could  very  soon  own  all  the  railroads  in  the 
country.' 

'  Spiialor  ('.ili[iiit,  of  (3corf(ia  ("  Nineteenth  Century  "),  writes  u 
folIuKs:  — 

"  It  giiwi  (lip  rrieiiiU  of  prohibitioii  ■  paDg  of  mortification  skin 
to  pity  tu  b<:uLili^l  In  an»wvrtlie  linanciil  argument  of  the  aaloonist 
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Wlieo  the  town  or  State   deals   out   licenses   for 
pay,  it  of  coursQ  becomea  a  liquor  seller.     It  xuakcs 

>nd  advoMtor  of  five  liquor.  Tim  stuck  argument  of  liiv  anli- 
prolilbitioniBl  .  .  .  h*»  been  tho  one  of  prcuniarj'  low  lo  any  iiitn- 
munit;  tlitt  xliould  vole  for  liijiior  sxcluiiuQ.  It  iaa  bven  iniil,  jii^i 
bcfora  every  election,  thai  n  vistsiuount  oroaiiitiil,  till  tbcn  propcjh 
eiuployvd  in  llic  Ui|Uor  trudc,  would  Iw  iLrivcn  out;  tital  iiiciilFiii 
ally  tb<>  liundnKla  of  lioiiBei  rviitcd  for  the  truUu  uould  be  lakiu 
pusii«wloii  of  by  nca  >nd  b>ts:  nud  tlint  thr  htiiiilnvlB  uf  tnrn  whu 
leiidnd  the  min-tnps  woaUl  tie  liupflessly  aliut  down  [rauj  mefiii 
emiiloymeut. 

"  III  fainiiiaa  aud  liouvat  dcutiug,  will  the  odrncntei  or  fr«v 
liijaor  point  to  oiio  w>lit«ry  aiithentioatoil  rjue  whiTe  thi-so  ilinful  ic- 
aullB  have  followed  prohibition  '  Take  tba  faraotu  com  of  AllantB  ; 
hera  MM  ■  tiity  of  60,000  inhiUMiito  that  boldly  cmertd  tbu  mnt«|i, 
and  while  not  at  sU  raganlliwa  of  oonavqiuuve*,  were  yet  willing  ti 
uieet  tboni.  Porbapa  tn  inuoh  an  a  million  ilolliirs  nu  tnvcatwjlj 
tho  liquor  trade  by  her  (citizens.  .  .  .  The  liou^rs  for  dribbling  a 
the  pKHlilcuco  unmherod  prolinhly  ISO.  .  .  .  Tli*  nanrea  and  Ititl 
temticranoc  men  were  uverely  tnud  by  thvpmttcuontof  Um  i 
that  <raa  to  fellow,  •  ■  -  TfotwitliBtandiiig  tliuwfearfulvi'' 
the  friL-iid'  of  tempnmnce  took  the  risk  of  all  the  hnru) 
collie,  uf  doing  right,  and  mnkiiig  men  better,  and  reodenng  tt 
heppy  woiiieu  and  vliildreii  more  rrtigiiod  to  their  lot.  The  i  ~ 
achieved  at  thepiilUdU  nut  eud,  liy  iiiiy  nieHna,  the  lalior  of  the  \t 
LibltiiiiiistB,  For  months  iifter  Ibc  eonlast  einsi'i' 
tiiilern  wum  kept  buxy  atinwmtig  iiiijujrioa  froai  eveiy  part  of  t 
Union  as  to  Ilia  extant  oF  the  matfriul  itniui^  wliich  had  follow^ 
the  city's  exclusion  of  the  liquor  ttulHt,  The  old  argument,  kilt 
as  it  hod  been  by  ihc  fauU  in  the  ciaa,  was  cootlantlj  i 
rcctpd,  and  wag  iiiadir  to  do  aervlu*  in  njany  a  «i]iH;«odiiig  IsmponiBl 
oanipaiKu/'  j 

A  few  eiti-aeta  are  given  from  tho  I'pport  of  thn  C!t;r  Coonctllj 
Mayor  Itillyer,  of  Atlanta,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  taking  ]«■ 
the  mayomlty  a  year  aftiT  the  triumph  of  proliibition  :  — 

"  I  bore  bring  the  leslimony  down  1»  date,  that  111*  ci^,  ( 
lively,  was  never  in  letter  condition   than  she  la  to-day,  ud  t 
our  ptapleaiindividualaluvRrary  greatly  proflperod,  both  uab 
and  momliy.  aiiire  ppohibitioii  was  nJoiili'il ;  tlut  their  p 
iuiprorem^Dt  mnvva  with  an  ■I'nlerati'l   pace  aa  litna  | 
that  th*  end  of  tba  year  jiiit  cloaeil  found  oitr  ptoplt  nwl 
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criminals  with  one  hand,  to  punisli  them  with  the 
other.  In  a  republic  it  breeds  a  population,  which 
cannot  govern  itself,  to  govern  it.  It  destroys  Health, 
the  source  of  industry,  wealth,  and  happinesa,  and  at 
a  money  loss. 

Arr(^ant  couinierce  has  had  no  end  of  protection, 
while  t)ie  lioalth  of  the  nation  has  been  left  to  chance 
and  to  crushing  conditions  of  abuse  and  neglect, 
contrary  to  every  law  of  growth  and  development. 

To  show  that  there  is  no  general  prosperity  result- 
ing from  a  law  which  enables  one  class  of  people  to 
grow  rich  by  making  another  class  poor,  let  us  quote 
from  Mr.  William  Hoyle,  a  distinguished  statistician 
of  England  ("  Our  National  Reserves,  and  How  They 
are  Wasted ").  Tliere  was  a  iwriod  of  hard  times  in 
England,  lieginning  in  1873,  and  the  reasons  for  it 
furnished  a  subject  for  much  speculation. 

"  During  tlio  entire  period  of  the  recent  long  depres.sion 
in  trido,"  siiys  Mr.  Uoyle,  "  some  vury  rcniarkahle  eco- 
iioniic  pliL'nuiiiuna  bavo  presented  tliemitelve^     In  tlie  Krat 

thrrcin  than  ever  bfffare.  ...  I  think  it  highly  prolMbls  thst 
Allfliita  luu,  <inritig  the  laiit  iKu  yean,  adniii<.-i.il  aii>l  iucn-aiunl  more 
ill  )iiiuM--i  liiiill,  anil  {>o|>ulatiuii,  iiiiil  in  thu  iiulicnil  I'li'liiriitii  of  pros- 
|H'iitj*,  llian  11II  fire  of  tlir  ni-xt  liirjji^st  rilies  in  Georgi.1,  tliat  linld  on 
111  \\\r  Inr-nKiiiu,  put  toj^ther,  Ii  thef  miy  olhur  i-ity,  ii\irn  tln-y 
linvH  Imr-nHiTiM,  that  liait  a  ■ur]>lu'i  of  over  £225,0(10  in  the  tririuHury, 
i>n  a  I'li'un  bilancu-shect,  at  tbo  und  of  ihu  yiuir,  aud  can  svll  i^  jirr 

"I  fotiiii!  till'  city  with  nearly  one  hundreii  nnd  thirty  bar-room*. 
1  Iciire  it  with  iiniit.  When  1  remflnbcr  tlic  nonmnny  and  lierceneaa 
of  the  coiilest  liy  which  thi>  reJuilt  i-ame  shout,  but  that  iml  a  wiliMiry 
tmgody,  or  rint.  'ir  niivtbiii};  li<  lirinK  n'|>roiu.'h  nn  the  (■ihhI  nnnii.-  uf 
our  fair  city  oirurml.lhut  w..ut).!.-il  fi-i'liiifis  have  heaW.  and  iill  ai-o 
attain  |iratitically  unitud,  I  iini  tluiltiil  with  pride  to  be  one  of  suoh  k 
[■■ujile." 
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place,  the  wnrehuusea  of  the  country  have  been  tirQwdt 
witii  goods  wmitiiig  uiiatoDiers,  and  aide  by  niile  with  t 
there  have  been  miiltitHcies  of  persons  in  diatrcM  t 
waut,  ueeding  the  goiidB  which  so  overcrowded  the 
hunses.  And  tliun,  fiirlhor,  there  hnva  been  the  1 
will)  their  coftera  glutted  with  money,  Keeking  to  he  enj 
ployed  in  currying  out  the  purchase  and  tlie  transfer  i 
Mtocks  in  the  ivarcboiiscs  to  thu  buckti  and  the  homes  of  t' 
people  who  were  in  want ;  at  the  sanm  time  wages  hm 
been  comparatively  high,  and  the  price  of  food  hat 
low,  thus  giving  n  large  margin  of  the  nation's  income  a 
available  fur  investment  in  uianiifactured  goods  ;  aiid  yM 
the  desired  trade  has  not  come.     How  has  thia  arisen  1 

"There  can  only  be  one  answer  given  to  this  queationJ 
viz.,  the  one  given  by  the  ErnnomUt  newspaper   in  i 
ann\ial  trade  review  in  1876.     Tlie  Kconomtet  then  8tftt« 
that  the  dnlnesa  of  trade  arose  from  the  fact  tliat  fi 
some  cause  or  other    the  means   of  consnmers    had    be- 
rorda,  people  hod  become  eo 


to  ha 


)  it  that 


come  lessened 
imiraverished 
tbo  goods, 

"What  wai 
were  several  minor  ci 
cluef  among  which  wc 
The  loss  from  this 
different  years  at  froi 
annum  ;  but  the  main 
the  money  which 


no  money  with  which  to  buy 

poverished  the  p.eoplet     Then 
tuses  that  bad  contributed  to  thi 
re  the  bad  harvcHta  of  the -countrytl 
source   was   variously   estimated   i 
a  jE20,000,000  to  .£50,000,000  porl 
cause  of  impoverishment  was  this : 
t  to  have  gone  into  the  tills  of  tlie 
gi'ocer,  the  draper,  the  tailor,  the  furniture   dealer,  etc., 
went  into  the  till  of  the  publican  ;   ^136,000,000  yearly 
thus  spent,  and  anothor£100,000.000  sacriacod  toatouefbr 
the  mischief  which  the  eipeuditure  of  the  £136,000,000 
caused,  conld  have  no  other  result  than  to  produce  d 
Eiun  in  trade.     Tliere  was  every  element  of  trade  p 


duce  deptesi^^^l 
ode  pro^jen^H 
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ity  [tresent  eicept  the  buying  element,  but,  iinfortniiiitely, 
thai  element,  instead  of  applyiny  itaelf  to  the  purchase  of 
the  goods  which  61ted  the  warehoiisea,  wasted  its  resources 
at  the  publifrhouae  ;  for  iuBtance,  £i  per  heaii  were  sjieiit 
yuarly  in  drink,  and  but  eight  shiUings  oa  cotton  goods, 
and  so  people  were  iu  ]>oveny  aud  ragu,  and  niauufacturers 
could  lind  110  market  for  their  goods. 

"The  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  What 
does  it  matter  whether  tho  money  be  spent  iu  drink  or  in 
the  manufactured  goods,  oriuLouse-buildingor  in  improving 
land,  or  indeed  in  any  way  1  for  it  is  said,  does  not  the 
money  circulate  in  the  country  in  one  case  Juat  as  much  as 
in  the  other}     Let  us  look  at  this  point  for  a  moment. 

"  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  one  hundred  men,  each  earn- 
ing two  pounds  weekly.  On  an  average  the  men  spend 
tnelve  shillings  per  week  each  in  drink,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, for  many  men  is  n<jt  citravagant.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  these  one  hundred  men  will  have  Bjwut  £3,120. 
Well,  it  is  said  tbe  .£3, 1 20  is  not  lost,  for  it  is  circnlat- 
tng  through  the  country,  and,  therefore,  what  does  it 
matter  how  it  is  spent  1 

"Suppose,  however,  that  inatAud  of  spending  tho  twelve 
flhillings  weekly  in  drink,  they  put  tho  money  into  a  build- 
ing olub  and  invested  it  in  building  houses;  the  money 
would  build  twenty  houses  worth  £15li  each,  aud  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  £3,120  would  be  circulating  in  the 
CDuntr}',  just  ns  was  tbe  case  when  spent  in  drink.  In 
the  one  case  there  are  £3.120  circulating  plus  nothing; 
ui  the  other  case  there  are  £3,120  circulating  plits  twenty 
houaee  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

"  Let  US  pursue  the  cotiiparison  further.  As  a  result  of 
the  £3,120  spi-nt  iu  drink,  there  would  probably  lie  some 
hundreds  of  cases  of  dntnkonneas  ;  there  would  he  neglect 
aad  lou  of  work  ;  there  woiild  otten  bo  cruelly  and  misery 
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Qt  liome  :  tliere  nniild  be  atcknass,  accidents;  tbere  would 
be  ne[^loi:t  of  familiea,  paiiperiani,  crime,  vagrancy  ;  there 
would  probably  be  some  addition  of  persons  to  the  uii' 
employed  pupiiliition  of  the  country,  aiid  maybe,  also,  Bome 
])ai'ta  of  tLe  f^milieB  of  the  hundred  uen  would  find  their 
way  diitrii  amnng  the  lapsed  masBes  of  society.  And  there 
would  furthi.'r  be  the  costs  and  burdens  resulting  from  this 
ciinilitioii  of  tliiuga  ;  and  the  waste  of  lalwr  and  cost  of 
striving  to  ni/utralize  and  remedy  them.  It  is  a.  low 
eetiniata  to  assume  that  from  these  causes  X2,000  would  be 
lust  to  socifty,  in  addition  to  tbo  £3,120  of  direct  expendi- 
ture, or  over  £5,000  in  all. 

"  Let  us  follow  the  other  expenditure  in  its  results.  In 
the  first  place,  we  find  some  twenty  or  more  tuen  set  to 
u-iirk  Ui  builJ  the  houses.  These,  of  course-,  wonld  earB 
wi'L'lily  «iit:e.s,  nud  at  the  end  of  the  week,  themseWes  or 
till  If  wivoi;  wniiid  be  off  to  the  shops  to  purchase  goods  for 
and  besides  tlii^  there  would  betbe  absence 
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£3,120,  wliilst  tlio  otiiera  have  Qothing.  If  tliese  houses 
WCK  let  at  4  shillings  cacli,  weekly,  tlipy  will  jit-lil  £200 
per  (Liinum,  or  it  is  an  addition  to  the  men's  income  of  two 
pounils  each,  yearly,  for  which  the  men  do  not  work.  The 
third  year  it  would  be  more,  nnd  the  fourth  year  more 
again,  and  ro  wealth  would  go  on  iiicroaiinp,  the  demand 
for  Inliiir  would  corrt^spondingly  grow,  and  along  with  both 
there  would  be  comfort  and  plenty  instead  of  misery  and 

"A  moment's  reflection  will  start  the  problem  in  the 
mind  of  every  thou);litful  peraon  ;  if  to  redeem  au  eipendi- 
turo  of  £3,l20from<lrink,  and  transfer  it  to  other  and  legit- 
imate chaniiL'la,  so  much  of  economic  and  social  good  reniilts, 
what  would  have  liecn  the  sum  of  the  economic  and  social 
good  which  wiiiild  have  rcsulteil  from  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  of  the  drink  expenditure  of  £136,000,000  yearly 
during  the  last  ten  years  1  I  fancy  that  in  such  a  case  we 
should  not  have  been  here  to-niglit  discussing  problems, 
social,  economic,  etc.,  for  the  problems  would  have  been 
solved,  and  the  evils  associated  with  thera  would  have 
diaapj'cared. 

"The  social  qucstionB,  which  give  to  our  statesmen  and 
philanthr<ipistti  so  much  concern,  would  have  no  existence 
were  it  not  for  causes  that  we  ourselves  set  in  of>eration. 
The  question  of  how  to  secure  good  tradi",  insure  fair  and 
steaiiy  wages,  [irovide  work  for  our  uneni|doyed  ]jopulation, 
remove  the  inequalities  of  we:ilth  and  poverty  which  exist, 
how  to  banish  pauperism  and  vngraney,  and  largely  reduce 
crime  and  binary,  liow  t<)  lift  up  from  degradation  the 
lapsed  masses  of  our  country,  how  to  wecure  better  dwel- 
lings for  our  working  elnss-.-s,  with  other  problems,  are  all 
bound  up  with  the  ([ncstion  of  the  drinking  hahiia  of  the 
nation ;  remedy  this,  and  all  the  others  will  practically 
disappear," 
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Rev.  John  Kirk,  of  Edioburgh,  says  in  an  address : 

"This  Unitoii  Kingdom  of  oura  is  threatened  with  te 
ble  poverty.     The  plague  vliich  in  various  forms  is  oc 
ing  upon  us  is  empliaticallj  imtional.  ...  A  small  niimtM 
of  people  are  becoming  enormously  rich,  while  tb«  | 
moss  of  the  cuinmunity  are  becoming  rapidly  poor.  . 

"  EspecinJly  in  J^udon,  Bcores  are  dying  of  lil 
eUtrvation  fur  lack  of  food  to  eat  .  ■  -  It  is  to  be  expects 
that  explanations  of  this  state  of  tilings  should  be  givoi 
but  it  is  iiDtnensely  strange  that  the  most  obvious 
should  not  even  be  suffered  to  be  hinted  at  in  the 
in  the  pulpits,  or  on  the  platform  !  .  .  .  Above  one  hua< 
dred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  sterling  money  a  year  i 
actually  being  handed  over  by  the  uiaaaes  of  the  peopl 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  families  fur  worse  than  nothing 
The  expenditure  of  this  money  in  liquor  involves  fur  mor 
than  an  equal  loss  in  efficient  labor,  and  in  other  ways 
The  ignorance  of  tlio  multitude  is  so  great,  the  fascinatioi 
of  the  liquor  is  so  powerful,  the  huge  swindle  Is  sosapporto 
by  law  and  governmeut,  and  the  stream  of  gold  it 
moua,  that  it  is  ostracism  to  lay  it  bare  to  the  public  ey% 
and  yet  it  is  wonderful  that  it  should  be  possible  to  I 
silent  on  the  subject,  when  the  great  body  of  the  nation  i 
rapidly  sinking  into  helpless  poverty  by  this  iniquit; 
alone  ]  Oidy  look  at  the  subject  for  a  few  momenta 
Allow  this  liquor  system  to  be  sup)iressed,  and  at  les 
three  hundred  million  pounds  of  sterling  money  Einnii&ll| 
vill  remaiu  in  the  ownership  of  the  mass  of  the  peopla 
Let  this  enm  as  a  cnj^itol  be  employed  m  it  is  employei 
now,  wherever  liquor-selling  has  been  suppressed  ;  let  tfai 
wealth  accumulate  as  it  will,  and  must  do,  and  what  wool 
even  seven  '  bad  harvests '  do  T  The  truth  is  palpable 
These  harvests  would  not  give  the  people  serious  conuem 
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They  would  bny  up  our  own  farmer'a  groin,  such  as  it  ia,  at 
a  good  price,  and  do  tlie  same  nith  the  American  and  other 
grain.  All  would  prosper,  perhaps,  with  thesolitat^  excep- 
tion of  tliose  who  are  now  growing  rich  at  the  expense  of 
their  country's  threatened  ruin.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  subject  is  daily  becoming  one  of 
Tiii>re  terrible  importance  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Tlicrc  is  a  fascination  in  alcohol  so  strong  that  its  sale  has 
only  to  Iw  introduced  into  a  neighborhood  to  make  it  per- 
fectly sure  that  it  will  carry  everything  before  it.  You 
may  educate  and  civilize  as  you  can ;  you  may  evangeliie 
ill  the  beat  possible  methods;  yet,  if  you  keep  up  the  dis- 
tribution of  strong  drink  among  a  people,  you  may  rob 
thciu  to  any  degree  and  they  will  not  even  complain.  It 
is  incredible  to  what  eitcut  the  brewer  and  distiller  have 
men  and  women  at  their  will." 


The  Puohibitios  Party  and  Politics 

It  is  the  individual  npinion  of  the  author  and  com- 
piler of  this  book,  that  the  prohibition  party  makes  a 
mistake  by  voting  in  the  clouds  and  throwing  aviny 
its  power.  The  two  great  political  and  opposing 
parties  of  our  country  are  not  quite  perfect,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  attain  an  ideal  state;  but  if  reformers 
n-ject  existing  parties  and  insist  upon  organizing  new 
ones  without  the  power  to  win,  in  other  words,  if 
they  cast  their  votes  into  the  air,  they  simply  lose  the 
opjiortuitity  of  liei!oniin<;  an  active,  positive  force  in 
deciding  between  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  sure  to  be 
elected. 

The  dram-shop  element  of  the  conntry  is  eminently 
astute  in  tin-  ntunagenicnt  of  its  political  affairs.     It 
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recognizes  the  important  fatt  tlmt  law  is  all-p 
Tul,  aud  it  seekn  to  coutrgl  as  far  ba  possible 
making  of  it. 

Tlie  highly  respectable  people  of  the  couatry,  vrU 
at  heart  deplore  the  institution  of  the  dram-shop,  1 
in  the  vast  lunjority.  In  fact,  should  the  drniu-t?hc4 
clement  flaunt  in  their  political  faces  a  draoi-sho] 
ticket  and  a  banner  avowedly  their  own  ;  "  Loug  livi 
the  dram-shop  ' ! ! "  it  would  he  anoweil  under  in  I 
bliKzard  of  indigunnt  disapproval;  aud  yet  the  sma] 
minority — the  drain-shop  element  —  rules  the  ni^ 
joriiy  by  tactics  which  are  very  clever  indeed,  aoq 
well-worth  studying. 

tlrst,  the  dram-shop  element  acts  under  any  andl 
all  circumstances  as  a  unit,  and  it  I'asts  the  force  off 
its  influeuce  for  iiiflividnnls  rather  than  parties. 

Second,  while  the  eminently  respectable  elcmontJ 
remains  at  home,  deploring  the  wretched  condition  1 
the  country,  the  dram-yhop  element  ia  active  in  Bt>1 
tending  and  controlling  tho  primaiy  or  preliminary 
caucuses  which  appoint  delegates  to  conveationB,  who 
in  turn  nominate  tlie  candidates  for  the  various  ofScaa 
from  Constable  to  President  of  the  United  Statee. 

Third,  the  dram-shop  element  never  throws  awaj-J 
its  votes.     It  is  votes  that  count.     It  recognizes  tfa^'fl 
fact  that  but  one  of  two  candidates  representing  th|H 
two  great  and  opposing  parties  will  be  u1ect«d.     ItJ 
merely  selects  and  supports  the  oue  of  the  two  ( 
didatea  whicli  hotter  suits  its  purpose.     On  the  othei 
hanrl,  the  proliihition   party  rojecte  both  cnndidsto 
It  i?  more  than   probable  that  at  lea«t  one  of  thi 
candidates,  if  not  both,  disapproves  of  the  diam^shtn 
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but  what  is  tlie  candidate  to  do?  He  wishes  to  be 
elected,  both  for  the  sake  of  party  and  self.  The 
dram-shop  element,  however  small,  is  an  active,  posi- 
tive, united  force  in  politics.  Although  tlie  party 
candidate  may  sympathize  with  prohibition,  he  re- 
ceives from  the  prohibition  party  no  support.  The 
prohibition  party  wants  everything  or  nothing,  and 
thus  places  itself  practically  out  of  the  contest. 

When  the  successful  candidate  is  elected,  the  dram- 
shop eh;raent  promptly  demands  and  receives  its  re- 
ward for  political  services,  which  is  paid  in  laws  to 
debauch  tlie  jteople.  On  subjects  of  reform,  there- 
fore, legislatures  are  practically  the  slaves  of  the 
minority. 

Again,  the  prohibition  party  never  gets  credit  for  its 
full  streiigth,  as  many  wlio  believe  in  prohibition  are 
not  willing  to  throw  away  their  votes,  and  so  the  real 
opposition  to  the  saloon  is  underestimated. 


THE  SUBJECT  OF  DIET  IN  GENERAL  AND 
UE   URIC  ACID  IN  I'ARTICUIAR 
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This  ia  idolatry;  and  llieae  we  adore ; 
Plain  living  ttinl  high  thiuking  are  no  more; 
The  homely  heauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
I»  gone;  our  peace,  onr  fearful  innoMnce, 
And  pure  religion  breathing  househoU  laws. 

WOBDSWOBTH.  | 

Man  'a  rich  with  lilllt,  were  his  jiulgment  true ; 
Nature  ia  frugal,  and  her  wsnta  are  fen ; 
These  few  wants  answered,  bring  sincere  delights; 
But  fools  create  theoutelves  new  appetites. 

Edward  Yoitng.  \ 
I  wonld  recommend  to  eveiy  one  that  admirable  f 
which  Pythagonis  is  said  to  hnve  given  to  his  disciples :  ' 
upon  that  course  of  life  which  is  the  must  excellent,  and  c 
will  render  it  the  most  delightfal,"  —  JoskpH  AdDisos. 

If  we  would  have  health,  we  must  live  tor  it.  —  Eu,Bt)  ( 
Wbite. 

The  origin  of  most  disease  is  fear  of  fresh  air,  and  no  fear  ^ 
what  goes  in  the  mouth.  —  Dr.  Page. 

Diet,  oa  at  present  used,  la  often  the  product  of  a  vast  amot 
of  ignorance  ;  it  is  the  caaee  of  a  hideous  wnstt;  of  tiine  ■ 
money  1  it  producea  mental  and  moral  obtitiuitiei 
health  and  ahortentt  lili?,  and  generally  fails  to  fulfil  ita  proper  ui 
Health  may  be  defined  as  n  satisfactory  condition  nf  uutritii 
strength,  and  power  of  endurance.  —  ALBXANDsa  Haig. 

A   natural  appetite  ia  a  relish  for  plain  food. — Sib  Hb3 
Thompson. 

AN  is  what  he  eats,"  saya  a  German  proverba 
and  Dr.  Radcliff  tells  «s  ;  — 
"  If  we  could  solve  the  problem  of  diet,  it  would  almo4 
amount  to    the  re-disoovery  of    Poradiae.     Wrong    eatiq 
and  drinking  and  tlio  brentliitig  of  Titintcil  air  form  t 
triple    fouutaiu   head  of  nearly  all  our  discuses  aud  ( 
misery." 
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"It  is  now  hegitiniug  to  be  discovered,  "  says  Dr.  Rossi- 
ter  ill  "  Good  Healtli,"  "  that  for  ceuturiea  people  linvo  not 
eaten  tlie  right  foods  to  make  the  Lost  ItoHieB.  They  hftvg 
been  ig:aorant  of  tbe  physio] ogicfti  laws  of  nutrition,  of  the 
proper  combinations  and  proporlious  of  estiential  elements, 
of  the  vital  importance  utlaching  to  such  knowledge.  Thoy 
have  cultivated  artificial  and  abnormal  tastes,  auii  gradually 
denioraliied  their  uaturnl  instincts.  The  influence  of  hered- 
ity, good  or  bad,  is  cumulative,  and  tends  to  increase  in 
geoinutric  proportions. 

"  If  a  man  eats  wrong  foods,  the  result  is  manifested  in 
his  whole  being.  If  he  overeats,  his  stomach  makes  him 
sleepy,  dull,  and  cross.  His  mind  is  confused  and  sluggish. 
If  he  hnlntunlly  overeats,  this  condition  becomes  chronic, 
his  entire  body  is  poixoneil,  his  brain  secretes  an  inferior 
quality  of  mind,  and  he  transmits  to  his  children  a  consti- 
tution and  an  intellect  weaker  than  his  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  does  not  eat  enough,  or  if  the  food  that  ho 
eate  is  not  sufficiently  nourishing  and  dees  not  supply  all 
the  needed  elements  in  the  right  proportions,  the  man  he- 
comes  amemic,  impoverished  in  blood  and  brain.  Again, 
excessively  stimulating  food  brings  about  a  condition  of  the 
blood  still  more  potent  in  changing  and  modifying  charac- 
ter than  eating  too  much  or  eating  too  little." 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  proper  diet?  Ot  all 
the  sciences,  that  of  "  Dietetics "  seems  to  be  the 
least  perfected.  Other  important  problems  of  natural 
law  are  practically  solved,  while  the  question  of  fcKid 
as  best  suited  to  the  different  conditions  of  human 
life,  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  So  indefinite 
has  been  general  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  those 
wishing  to  adopt  beat  foods  have  had  repeatedly  to 
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change  their  dietary  iu  accordance  with  noi 
tious  and   fads,  wliich  each  succeeding   Tei 
forth.     A  scientific  basis  of  dietetic  reform  is  ue« 
and   demanded,   and    undoubtedly   the    diet    of 
twentieth  century  ^vill  be  greatly  changed  £rom  1 
of  the  one  just  passed. 

Many  valuable  scientiHc  works  have  expltuned 
needs  of  the  system  for  certain  classes  of 
indeed,  all  physiologies  and  works  on  dietetics  fiimi 
more  or  leas,  these  items  of  iuformation.  We  km 
certain  elements  of  food  are  required  for  creati 
muscle  and  flesh,  certain  others  to  generate  be 
and  certain  minerals  are  essential  for  other  purpost 
but  when  we  come  to  the  practical  side  of  the  qui 
tion  What  shall  we  eat  ?  tlie  most  of  us  get  hopelesi 
confused  in  a  jungle  of  words,  —  albumens,  albui 
noids,  proteids,  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  other  ten 
that  require  a  special  study  for  comprehension.  In 
helpless  way  we  end  by  eating  what  is  set  before 
and  calling  in  the  physician  when  evil  coDsequen< 
assert  themselves.  We  need  a  simple  solution  of 
complex  problem. 

One  fact  is  definite  and  easy  of  comprehension, 
that  the  superb  structure  and  fibre  of  all  the  lowi 
animals,  in  their  natural  state,  exhibit  a  striking  coi 
parison  with  the  dyspeptic,  nervous,  anemic  orgai 
zatinns  of  the  large  majority  of  mankind.  It  ia  (]uil 
apparent  that  lower  animals,  except  when  infected  t 
man's  dominion,  are  ahnost  universally  well,  and  tbi 
mankind  is  almost  universally  ill,  or  at  least  uaaoun 

A  huntsman  tiiiding  a  deer,  a  bird,  a  fish  ill  t 
disabled,  at  once  conolndea  that  there  haa  been  a 
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accident,  a  combat,  or  an  inadequate  supply  of  food. 
The  legion  of  man's  diseases  are  unknown  to  the 
liiwer  nninials  unleiis  under  man's  dominion. 

The  contrast  between  the  prevailing  health  of  all 
lower  animals  in  a  wild  natural  state,  and  the  pnv 
vailing  physical  degeneracy  of  man,  and  the  difference 
in  the  mortality  of  the  young,  are  more  surprising 
still  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  in  all  vital  princi- 
ples the  physiiilogy  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  is 
identical,  and  that  the  normal  condition  of  all  life  u 
line  of  absolute  health.  That  man  is  physically  uo- 
sonnd,  as  a  rule,  is  a  clear  condemnation  of  his  <;eneral 
habits  of  life.  In  searching  for  the  causes  of  human 
ill.t,  we  must  especially  study  the  natural  diet  of  man- 
kind. Does  man  eat  and  drink  scientifically,  as  he 
would  wish  to  travel  ?  and  shall  the  vehicle  for  the 
journey  of  life  be  less  scientifically  conducted  than 
the  tar  or  ocean  steamer ! 

Undoubtedly  the  incapacities,  irritabilities,  and 
mi.emes  of  mankind  which  are  not  directly  due  to 
the  habitual  taking  of  poisons  known  as  such,  result 
from  errors  of  diet.  Accidental  causes  are  compara- 
tivtly  small.  With  knowledge  and  ability  to  establish 
and  maintain  favorable  con<Iiti'ms.  man  should  excel 
the  lower  aniinalfi.  both  in  physical  perfectlfm  and  in 
the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  life.  Man  should 
not  imly  eat  to  live,  but  so  eat  as  to  wish  to  live,  and 
live  superbly. 

"  Tlie  gentiul  outHnes  of  a  man's  mental  character  and 
jiliysical  ttuderiuii's,"  b-ivs  Sir  Henry  Thompson  (Lord 
Kvlviii),  iu  "The  .Nineteenth  CAturj,"  "are  doubtleM 
largely  determined  by  the  impresB  of  race  and  family,  i.  e., 
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the  scheme  of  the  building  ;  but  to  a  ver;  lurge  extent  I 
materials  and  filliug  in  of  tbe  frame-work  depend  apt 
the  food  aod  training.  No  matter,  tbeu,  how  coQSUium 
tbe  scheme  uf  the  architect,  more  or  less  failure  to  rear  ti 
edifice  results  when  the  materials  are  ilt-cbosen  or  wbd 
unworthy  to  be  used." 

The  subject  of  foods  is  also  of  vital  importance  i 
the  cause  of  temperance.  People  often  feel  the  need 
for  artificial  stimulants  because  they  are  improperlv 
fed.  The  man  of  absolutely  sound  health  does  tuU 
crave  a  poison  to  support  what  is  already 
enough  in  itself.  The  self-sufficient  and  glorious  fet 
ing  which  results  from  firm  muscle  and  rich  blcM 
Icindles  m  itself  sufficient  vitality  without  the  aid  j 
drugs. 

Before  discussing  various  theories  in  relatioQ 
foods,  we  may  briefly  mention  that  those  necessnry 
for  creating  muscle  and  flesh  are  the  gluten  of  gmio 
(a  brown  material) ;  the  casein  of  milk  (the  curd) ;  the 
lean  portion  of  meat;  the  white  portion  of  eggs,  etc  ; 
that  the  foods  necessary  to  provide  the  motive  power 
of  the  human  machine  are  the  fats  (of  meat,  veg 
ble  oils,  cream,  etc.)  and  the  sugars  and  starches. 

Nature  has  also  provided  simple  foods  which  fni 
nish  in  proper  proportions  the  natural  requirementfl 
of  the  human  mechanism.     By  knowledge  of  tfaest:'! 
proportions  man  is  also  enabled  to  combine  seven 
substances,   which   taken   together    will   supply    all'l 
bodily  needs. 

The  Sanditarian  (another  word  for  "  vegetarian  "J I 
can  easily  extract  from  the  primary  products  of  Ihw 
earth   (grains,  nats,  fruits,  and  vegetables)  all   ' 
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principles  necessary  for  tlie  mainteuance  and  growth 
of  the  body-machine.  He  must,  however,  have  his 
food  proportions  correct.  One  great  error  has  been 
that,  in  the  use  of  wheat,  man  has  in  white  flour 
utilized  but  a  part  of  the  grain.  The  wheat  grain, 
that  perfect  food  taken  as  a  whole,  is  conipo.sed  of 
various  layers,  each  of  which  has  its  specific  food  value. 
One  layer  next  the  outside  contains  gluten,  the  mua- 
cle-building  part ;  another  laypr  contains  phosphates, 
utilized  by  the  system  in  forming  bone  and  teeth ;  a 
larger  portion  of  the  grain  is  pure  starch,  which  sup- 
plies heat  to  the  body,  and  which  portion  almost  alone 
is  utilized  in  making  pure  white  Hour;  hence  bread 
made  of  this  white  flour  is  practically  a  beat-producing 
food  only,'  while  that  made  of  the  whole  wheat  grain, 
containing  the  various  elements  required  for  complete 
nourishment,  may  truly  be  called  the  stafT  of  life. 

Wheat,  oats,  corn,  rj'e,  barley,  nuts.  etc..  in  com- 
bination with  fruit  and  water,  are  each  and  all  in 
themselves  perfect  foods  when  the  whole  grain  is 
taken. 

There  is.  of  course,  some  difference  in  the  various 
grains  calculated  to  better  suit  different  conditions  of 
climate.  For  instance,  wheat,  a  perfect  food  for  the 
majority  of  those  living  in  a  temperate  climate,  con- 
tains the  maximum  of  flesh-forming  material,  along 
with   a  proper   amount   of   starch   and   a   moderate 

'  Magenlie  (in  France)  experimeiitnl  apon  do^  Kith  white  brnil. 
to  proTC  that  it  alnnc  i-uuld  not  auaCaIn  Ufi'.  DogH  len  M  cxclu- 
■itpI;  on  Mch  kind  at  brcait,  tTery  «an  bcjn;  lakea  lo  rqunliiB  ill 
other  oonditions.  Ai  the  end  of  fortjf  d»yi  the  dop  fed  loleljt  on 
whito  bread  died,  fbile  thow  feil  From  the  brrad  mide  of  tlie  whola 
0  tenuined  vigoroa*  md  in  ]>riine  copiIllioD, 


necessary  ingredients. 
for  tlte  tropics,  or  si 
tivity,  waste  of  miiscl 
Of  all  the  groins,  rice 
material  and  fats,  anc 
and  semi-tropical  com 
is  combined  with  chet 
supply  a  greater  prop 
legioDS  inhabitants  eat  i 
which  the  appetite  nati 
Sir  Henry  Thompsou 

"In  the  vegetable  worli 
tiouB  as  the  bean,  holding 
mutton  of  the  aninuil  1 
haricots  are  iiioro  eiisiJy  di 
ing  weight  for  iveiglit,  tl 
oppressL-il  OS  a  rule  after 
coinpiirative  cost  ia  gryatl 
Beans,  lentils,  and  peas  for 
with  fata,  however,  in  si 
paremi>8.  «">'  *- 
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with  more  fuel  than  c«n  be  consumed  by  bodily  use, 
resulting  in  fatty  degeneration  of  tissues,  etc.  This 
result  is  chiefly  caused  by  making  the  bulk  of  our 
diet,  white  bread,  potatoes,  starch,  sweets  in  the  way 
of  desserts,  etc.  The  physical  culturist  usually  aban- 
dons sweet  desserts  as  well  as  whit«  flour. 

Drs.  Kello^  and  Oswald  have  done  the  world  a 
very  great  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  value  of 
nuts  as  a  food.  In  this  new  century  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  revolution  in  the  ose  of 

NcTs  AS  Food 

Nuts  have  been  generally  considered  more  or  less 
indigestible  and  with  apparent  good  reason,  for  the 
standard  of  the  dif^estive  aud  assimilative  capacity 
of  nmukind  is  disreputably  low.  Nuts  furnish  the 
highest  standard  of  diet.  They  are  the  strongest, 
richest,  and  most  concentrated  of  foods,  containing  ell 
the  elements  for  an  artive  and  long  life.  They  con- 
tain the  germs  of  trees  which  niny  live  hundreds  of 
years.  It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that  when 
taken  in  "  moderation  "  they  can  build  a  substantial 
and  enduring  physical  fibre  like  that  of  the  squirrel, 
the  parrot,  and  the  gorilla.  They  demand,  howtjver, 
an  active,  hygienic  life  for  their  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation —  in  fact,  one  must  live  up  to  a  nut  diet 
In  connection  with  abundant  fruit  they  produce  a 
strength  and  vigor  far  ahead  of  the  possibilities  of 
meat. 

Baking  renders  certain  nuts  more  digestible  for 
frail   humanity,  as  almonds,  filberts,  chestnuts,  and 
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Iieanuts.     Wheu  taken  uncnoked  they  are  more  i 
ge!^tib1e  if   ground   in   a  mill   and  sprinkled   on,  i 
mixed  witli  other  foods,  as  cooked  or  uucooked  tn 
sandwiches,  etc.     The  pecan  aad  English  walout  s 
to  be  t!ie  niost  digestible  of  nuts,  and  peauuts,  wh 
belong  rather  to  tlie  bean  family,  the  most  indigi 
tible  for  many.     The  Italian  chestnut  (which  shoqj 
lie  nbundautly  cultivated  in  America)  has  long  het 
a  valuable  food  for  European  peasants.     Tboy  takel 
boiled,  roasted,  or  ground  into  meal,  and  tuade  infl 
hreiid  and  cakes.     It  is  said   that   in   good  s 
i.'hesttiuts  sell  an  low  as  one  cent  a  pound, 
have  different  food  values:  almonda,  English  walnul 
pecans,  hickories,  and  peanuts  are  among  the  stronj 
est  in  muscle-building   qualities.      The   chestnut  | 
largely  composed  of  starch,  and  is  treated  as  rice  | 
the  Cooking. 

Our  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  has  jid 
begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  special  repon 
from  various  consuls  abroad  on  "  Nuts  as  Food  i 
Foreign  Countries,"  which  will  be  of  great  service  i 
Americans.  California  has  of  late  years  gone  v« 
largely  into  the  planting  of  nut  trees,  and  EuglUl 
walnuts  from  I'aliforuia,  as  noil  as  pecans,  are  noj 
the  best  in  the  world.  Nuts  in  future,  like  wild  fn 
of  the  past,  will  probably  be  developed  into  i 
ries  of  size  and  Havor,  and  the  culture  of  nut  ti 
probably  increase  enormously  in  the  new  century. 

While  grain  crops  exhaust  the  soil  in  a  few  ; 
nut  trees  improve  it.  Dr.  Felix  Oswald  has  writtj 
some  especially  valuable  articles  on  the  wisdom  < 
nut  tree  culture. 
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Let  us  be  more  grateful  for  nuts  !  Together  with 
fruits,  Quts  constitute  a  perfect  food,  loaded  as  they 
are  with  the  richest  and  most  exquisite  of  flavors, 
and,  moreover,  sufficient  unto  themselves  without 
spicing  or  sweeteiiiug  or  cooking. 

Shall  We  Ciiasge  Our  Diet  and  How? 

The  subject  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  other  well- 
known  poisons,  at  first  attracted  more  particularly 
the  attention  of  the  writer.  If  only  they  could  be 
avoided,  it  seemed  as  if  the  question  of  diet  would 
take  care  of  itself.  liut  when  one  comes  to  realize 
that  man  may  double  his  caitacity  for  work  and  eu- 
jiiynient  by  cultivation  of  sound  health,  by  making 
hi.^i  liody  as  far  as  ))o.ssible  a  stronger  and  more  effi- 
cient machine,  the  study  of  diet  becomes  of  paramount 
importance. 

In  giving  a  few  theories  of  different  anthorities  on 
questions  of  diet,  1  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  but  a 
student,  interested  in  everything  old  and  new  on  the 
subject,  and  with  no  theories  of  my  own  to  advance. 
The  science  of  food  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  refer- 
ence to  diet,  man  is  stilt  in  the  experimental,  groping 
stage.  He  is  still  discussing  whether  be  is  frugivo- 
rnus  or  carnivorous,  and  wliat  kind  of  food  best 
promotes  the  fullest  and  best  of  life.  He  leanicd,  in- 
dt'cd,  but  yesUrday,  that  he  has  probably  erred  both 
in  the  choice  of  food  and  in  the  amount  which  should 
be  taken. 

There  are  those  who  advance  theories  for  cooking 
grains   beyond   the  usual   time   of   preparing   them. 
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There  are  other?!  bolstered  by  cogent  arguments,  ^ 
advocate  raw  [uods,  telling  us  that  a  part  of  the  4 
ergy  of  food  is  lost  by  fire,  which  ia  deslruotira  d 
life,  and  that  living  tissue  is  best  nourished  by  livi 
cells  ripened  by  the  sun ;  that  by  boiling  vegetable 
certain  phosphate  salts  are  dissolved  into  the  watfl 
which  is  generally  thrown  away;  that  the  low 
grain-eating  animals  thrive  best  on  uncooked  fooc 
There  are,  again,  those  who  would  have  us  live  00  1 
water  and  beef,  and  again,  others  who  repudiate  1 
grains  for  meat,  nuts,  and  fmit. 

The  study  of  what  has  been  unfortunately  tertn 
"vegetarianism,"  has  assumed  a  new  importances 
the  late  experiments  and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Haig,  M.A-, 
and  M.  D.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P.,  the  English  pliysician  and 
scientist,  which  are  attracting  everywhere  the  att«a- 
tion  of  health  students. 

A  dl'W  interest  has  also  been  added  to  the  subja 
ou  account  of  recent  reports  from  the  athletic  wen 
of  those  who  liave  practically  adopted  the  diet  o£  I 
Spartans  and  Athenians  at   their  beat,  and   nf 
sturdy   athletes  of  old,  which    was   free   from 
foods  and  stimulants. 

The  first  surprise  in  the  study  of  foods  which  0 
first  hand  from  the  earth,  was  in  the  fact  that  phyii 
ologically  man  is  not  specially  adapted  to  the  eatii 
of  flesh  foods. 

Says  Professor  Wiener  of  Harvard  Univeraitj;— -J 

"  Looitiug  at  TegetariiiiiiHui  in  tho  li^ht  of  comparatlfl 
anatomy,  it  in  si-H'-evident  that  man  was  designed  to  I 
vegetariao  and  nothing  else.     Qundruiiads  am  <tivid«d  ii 
classes  according  to  their  foods,  aiui  with  the  single- 
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tioQ  of  maa  no  aninial  as  a  class  hu  ever  varied  from  the 
design  of  nature. 

"These  classes  are  the  cainiToroos  or  flesh-eating,  the 
fruitreating,  the  grass-eating,  and  the  oamivoroiia.  Each 
of  these  classes  hns  distinctive  organs  adaptable  to  the  di- 
gestion of  the  kinds  of  food  it  eats  and  to  no  other  kinds. 

"  Man  has  artificially  liecome  an  omnivorous  animal  in 
spite  of  tlie  fact  tliat  anatomically  he  is  n  fruit-eating  ani- 
mal. It  is  an  amusing  and  significant  fact  that  the  only 
typical  omnivorous  animal  is  the  pig.     Man  is  trying  hard 

Indeed,  all  testimony  goes  to  show  that  we  are 
pliysiolugicnlly  not  adapted  to  a  flesh  diet.  The 
human  livor  is  too  small,  and  the  human  intestines 
are  too  long,  for  that  kind  ot  food.  The  inner  coat- 
ing of  the  intestines  is  also  formed  differently  for  the 
assimilation  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods. 

As  before  said,  scientists  divide  animals  into  four 
general  classes  according  to  their  diatetic  habits,  as 
fullowa:  carnivorous  (feeding  on  flesh);  frugivorous 
(feeding  on  fruits,  grains,  vegetables,  and  nuts);  her- 
bivorous (feeding  on  grass  and  her))s);  omnivorous 
(feeding  on  all  classes  of  food).  The  flesh-eating 
animals  have  a  comparatively  short  alimentary  canal. 
It  in  three  times  as  long  as  the  length  of  the  Itody 
(measuring  frtmi  the  uobo  to  the  end  of  the  backbone), 
while  tluit  of  tiie  frugivora  (the  ape-family  and  man) 
is  twelve  times  the  length  of  the  body ;  in  the  om- 
nivora,  ten  times,  and  in  the  herbivora  thirty  times. 

In  ciirnivoT^us  animals  the  alimentary  canal  is  not 
only  short  ami  simple  uf  stntcturo,  but  smooth,  tend- 
ing to  facilitiitc  the  rapid  passage  of  flesh  food.     For 
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assiinilntioii  aud  digestion,  flesh  (ouds  do  not  so  mui 
require  the  aid  i>f  those  fermeiits  which  line  the  wa] 
uf  the  intestines  of  man,  and  which   suit  the  slof 
passage  of  vegetable   substauces.     On   the   cootrai 
the    putrescent   tendencies   of  dead  ttesh,  espeui 
when  exposed  to  conditions  of  warmth  and  luoistaR 
give  rise  to  poiaonous  substances  of  the  most  offensive'l 
character ;  and  this  type  of  food  requires  a  quick  pas- 
sage through   the  caual.     There  is  another   marked 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  digestive  ferments  ia 
the  stomachs  of  flesh-eaters  and  vegetarians,      Thj 
antiseptic   and    germicidal   property    of    the    gastlj 
juice  of  all  flesh-eating  animals  is  more  powerful! 
active  than  that  of  the  fnigivora.     For  this 
flesh  is  likely  to  undergo  decay  in  the  human  stomacl 
The  farinaceous  foods  and  fruits  are  best  digest^  i 
a  stomach  in  which  the  gastric  juice  ifi  not  too  high^ 
active  nor  too  acid,  for  excessive  acidity  would  i 
fere  with  the  digestion  of  starch  and  the  dextrine  t 
fruits.     In  hfrbivorous  and  frugivorous  animals  (ii^ 
eluding  man)  the  alimentary  canal  is  not  suiooti 
but  is  so  formed  as  to  delay  the  movement  of  1 
partly  digested  food  in  the  intestines. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  human  stomach  is  serrate 
with  wrinkles  formed  by  the  membrane  which  lin^ 
the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  which  form 
valvular  folds  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  intestinei 
The  colon  (first  of  tlie  large  intestines)  of  both  tht 
frugivora  and  herbivora  ia  much  larger  than  that  ( 
the  flesh-eater.  It  is  also  sacculated.  The  colon  1 
flesh-eaters  differs  little  from  the  smaller  intestiuei 
while  the  interior  surface  is  smooth 
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T)ic  stomach  oi  flesli-eaters  consists  generally  of  a 
siiiiiik'  globular  sac  without  internal  division,  while 
the  stomach  of  man  is  more  complicated. 

Fur  the  sake  of  better  coping  with  the  resultant 
poison  products  uf  a  meat  diet,  the  carnivora  are  pro- 
vided with  a  much  larger  and  more  highly  developed 
liver  ihan  is  given  to  man  and  the  other  frugivora. 
It  is  not  only  larger,  but  more  active,  producing  a 
greater  secretion  of  bile.  It  is  said  that  by  experi- 
menting with  dogs  fed  upon  various  dietaries,  there  is 
shown  to  be  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of 
bile  if  they  are  kept  on  a  meat  diet  alooe. 

Prof.  Walter  Wyckoff,  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  tells 
of  an  autupny  made  upon  an  Esquimau  who  died  in 
New  York,  which  revealed  the  very  astonishing  fact 
that  his  digestive  organs  had  become  modified  to 
more  resemble  tho.se  of  the  carnivora,  owing  to  many 
generations  of  meat-eating. 

As  the  human  species  (aside  from  the  Esquimaux) 
are  unprovided  with  livers  capable  of  properly  hand- 
ling llesh  sub.stance8,  and  are  often  called  upon  to 
ciipe  with  favorite  iroisoiis  beside,  it  is  not  strange 
that  a  perfectly  sound  human  liver  ia  the  exception 
to  the  rule. 

The  teeth  of  meat-eating  animals  are  fasliioiied 
difl'erently  from  those  of  man  and  all  frugivora.  The 
laniivora  arc  supplied  with  four  long  canine  teeth 
(eye-teeth  or  cuspids),  two  in  each  jaw,  and  the  back 
teeth  are  .saw-shaped,  all  being  calculated  to  tear 
llt-sh.  Thi'v  jiresent  nothing  which  approaches  a 
grinding  surface. 

In   other  animals  not  absolutely  carnivorous,  but 
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which  ent  mure  or  leas  of  meat,  the  developmenH 
the  caniue  tcctli  i.^  lass  piomineub.  The  teeth  of  1^ 
herbivura  are  crown-ehaped,  Berving  to  grind  grfl 


tdy  substances  up^^H 
iblancG  between  twH 


twigs,  and  other  vegetable  and  woody  substances  u] 
which  they  naturally  subsist. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance  between 
eye-teeth  of  man   and  tlie  eye-teeth  of  carnivorous 
animals,  although  the  somewhat  pointed  shape  of  our 
cuspids  is  given  as  evidence,  by  the  advocates  of 
flesh  dietary,  that  man  is  partly  carnivorous, 
cuspid  teeth  of  the  horse,  camel,  stag,  and  ape-fi 
that  are  not  meat-eaters, 
also  pointed  and  [iroportit 
I  ally  larger  than  those  of 
These  sharp  teeth  are 
for  biting  any  fiim  vegetal 
substance. 

It  will  he  seen  by  the 
lowing  cut  that  human  teeth  are  regular  and  of  e'' 
length. 

Again,  camivora  have  but  one  movement  of  I 
jaw,  which  is  uji  and  down.     Tliey  do  not  grind  thd 
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fiMJil,  Imt  slired  it  to  a  slight  extent,  aud  seod  it  to 
tlie  stiiiiuu'h  tit  bt!  acted  upon  Viy  tlio  powerful  diges- 
tive ferments  whicli  nature  has  provided  for  them. 
Man  and  all  fnigivora  have  well-developed  salivarj' 
•;lands,  which  are  active  and  highly  effective  in  the 
digestiiin  of  starch,  while  the  salivary  glands  of  the 
uiiruivora  are  comparatively  small.  In  carnivorous 
animals  tlie  tongue  is  very  nmgh  and  rasping,  while 
in  the  higher  apes  and  man  it  is  smooth. 

Tlie  nearest  approach  to  man  in  physical  structure 
is  met  in  the  ape  family,  particularly  the  orang- 
Diiiang  and  gorilla.  In  fact  the  general  organization 
is  identical. 

"The  ma-stiuatiiig  organs  of  the  orang-outang  are  so  closely 
BiiiLiliir,"  obscrvea  Professor  I-iwreuce  ("  Lectureson  I'hysi- 
olii^y  "),  "  tliiil  they  might  easily  be  uiistaken  for  human, 
tlif  only  diiil-rencu  being  tliat  the  cuspids  arc  relatively 
lo]it;cr  nnd  niure  pointed,  and  the  elcvntious  on  the  grin<l- 
inj;  KUi-fiiceB  of  the  molure*  more  prominent  and- pointed, 
by  wliich  chuRicturistiea  the  orang  approaches  nearer  the 
riiriiivura  than  luan.  The  articulation  of  the  lower  jiiw, 
the  form  of  the  Htumach,  the  comparative  length  of  the 
intestines,  the  relative  capacity  of  the  ciecum,  and  the 
celluhir  arrangement  of  the  colon  in  the  orang  Hkewiso 
curre.s[>ond  very  closely  with  those  of  the  human  IhxIv  ; 
niKJ  in  what  |>nrt  s<icver  a  difTcrcncc  is  detected,  it  denotes 
iiimi  to  lie  less  formed  for  animal  diet  thiiu  the  oran^'.  .  .  . 
r<imparntivc  anatomy,  therefore,  warrants  ns  in  concluding 
that  tljo  ahmeiitary  orguUK  of  the  orang  are  the  true  ty{>e 
Willi  tvhieli  to  roni[)are  those  of  man  in  order  to  aiic'cr- 
tiiiii  his  true  dietetii-  charaetiT.  Xow.  as  the  orang- 
iitiliuig  and  must  species  of  nionkcys,  when  in  their  pure 
state  of  nature  and  when  left  free  to  choose  their  own 
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iiidHprnvcil  i 


I  follow  iLoir 
frugivxroua,  snlisiiitiiig  excluBivul,v  on  friiils,  i)iit«,  a 
lunt,  fariuiiw'ouH  vegetnblea,  we  are  perfectly  justified  <1 
all  the  Uws  of  correct  refta>>iiiLi|;  in  cuiicliiding  thftb  I 
nutiiral  fuod  of  mtin  Ir  nut  uf  thul  mixuil  ahnracter  « 
mnuy  phj'BiologiBtj  woul^  have  iib  believe." 

We  also  find  from  autliorities  that  monkeys.  1 
meu.will  tic^iiire  tim  habit  of  meat-eatinfj  and  taki 
the  fascinations  of  any  poison,  aa  alcohol  or  tobs 
after  having  hecn  forced  for  a  time  to  take  it.  I^ 
deed  tliey  will  learn  lo  eat  almost  anything  that 
luxurious  man  lias  called  food,  and  aome  eveu  bucome 
remarkable  for  gastronomic  eccentricities.  Kxperi- 
ence  has  taught  those  having  the  care  of  tnenagerij 
that  feeding  monkeys  on  flesh  renders  them  ] 
and  shortens  their  lives. 

"The  iiBlensible  rcasoii,"  anys  Dr.  Smith  ("  Kriilt  j 
Knrinacea"),  "for  regarding  mou  as  omnivorous  is  1 
he  can  aubsiet  upon  a  gryiit  vmiely  of  animal  and  ^ 
hie  proiluutioiiB  .  .  .  but,  if  properly  ooiiaiJered,  this  ( 
avidencea  the  wide  range  of  adaptnbility  wliiuh 
ganism  has  received,  in  contiideniig  which  we  are  apt  I 
overlook  itK  Bpecial  adaption.  We  know  that  n 
on  lleah  alone,  but  this  does  nut  prove  that  be  ie  aantit 
roils;  he  can  ulao  live  exchiBively  on  fruit  nud  cither  1 
tables,  but  we  onght  not  to  conchide  from  this  that  hafij 
fnigivorotis ;  and  it  ia  equally  illtM/ical  to  infer  that  lis, J 
omnivorous  beunuse  he  can  feed  with  comparative  hm 
and  pleasure  on  a  mixture  of  both  animal  and  vegeta 
aubarnnceB.  The  question  we  b.ive  to  determine  is  wl 
the  development  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  p 
of  man  are  e()tially  complete  upun  whatever  kind  of  foodS 
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lives,  or  whether  there  is  u  defiiiite  kind  upon  which  oil 
the  interests  of  his  economy  are  hetter  maintained  than 
ii]uin  any  other.  We  have  seen  how  ftir  comparative 
anatomy  suppurts  the  opinion  that  man  is  frugivorous,  and 
we  shnll  lind  it  corroborated  by  the  evidence  from  every 
other  source." 

Comparative    Steength-civing    Qualities  of 
Akihal  and  Vegetable  Foods 

The  nutritive  elements  ot  animal  and  vegetable 
fimils  are  precisely  alike. ^ 

We  find  that  all  foods  are  derived  from  natural 
]irijdiicts  (water,  air,  gases,  and  minerals  of  the 
L-i<rt]i),  and  thitt  in  taking  them  from  the  vegetable 
wiirld  (grains,  nuts,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.)  we,  aUmg 
with  other  frugivorous  animals,  take  them  first  hand 
and  freshly  prepared,  aud  if  we  eat  the  flesh  ot  ani- 
mals we  get  the  same  elements  in  other  form  second 

'  Dr.  F^lward  Smith,  in  "  Foods"  Ifnfrr.  Sci..  Ser.  No.  3),  says: 
"  Tliprt  sponis  tu  be  an  iniiisaoluble  bond  fnisting  belwwn  nil 
sourci-a  of  fooiln.  Tlirre  are  tlii:  same  clniuM  of  elements  in  llfali  u 
ill  Kiuin,  luJ  (hv  enine  in  sniniuls  u  iu  vef^ubli-s.  Th«  vvf^i-inlila 
dniira  vtiWr  and  minerals  from  the  soil,  wliile  it  incorjioniteH  tba 
uir  iu  ils  uirn  gmwtli.  atttl  is  tlirii  enten  tn  aniitain  tti«  lifn  >'t  nni- 
nuiK  HI  thnt  animals  gain  the  subatonces  wliicli  the  vegetables  first 

Dr.  Rmkliir  says  (A./.,  S'ri.  Hon.)  :  '-Thi-r,-  is  no  eswntial  .lif. 
rrmiru  ns  to  tlie  clicniii-ul  coinposiljoii  lirtHii'ii  vegetable  ulliiinien 
iiu'l  libriiie  anil  legnmiiii'  uiiJ  oily  inntlerx,  atiil  nuinial  albinm-n  anrl 
filirini-  and  cnsellie  uikI  oily  nialtprs  ;  tlieri'  Li  nu  iiereejilible  diffrr- 
''th'i-  ill  tile  albumiiiose  or  l>eptiine  into  whi'-h  the  vrf>etable  and 
Huiiunl  tlitroffenrms  substances  arr  alike  trnnsfumieil  in  the  proeea*  nf 
.lijjeation;  there  i>  uo  .litferente  in  tbe  way  in  wbi.'h  the  vejtetable 
and  auinial  oily  mailers  are  emulsiKi-d  and  then  taken  up  directly 
into  ihe  (jeiieral  cirenlation  of  the  blood." 
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Land.  Conseqvieutly  hcet,  niDttnn,  etc.,  arc  bat  pnK  I 
ductions  of  the  earth  in  another  form.  «nd  vtbat  a 
of  especial  interest  is  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  fortn  no 
stronger  as  food  than  originally  fumiahed.  There  ii 
a  popular  belief  that  animal  food  is  more  natritionc 
or  richer  than  food  6rst  band,  and  that  it  will  in  con- 
sequence give  more  force  and  firmness  of  uiuscle  to 
[he  partaker.     This  is  a  fallacy. 

As  before  remartceil,  the  outritiva  elements  io  botli 
meats  and  vegetables  (grains,  nuts,  beans,  etc. )  «ns  the 
same,  both  proceeding  from  the  same  source  origiually. 

There  is,  however,  a  most  important  difTcrKoce 
between  the  two  kinds  of  food  (meat  and  vegetublc). 
which  has  been  set  forth  with  great  emphasis  by  Hr. 
Haig  in  his  books  "  Uric  Acid  "  and  "  Diet  and  Food 
Considered  in  Relation  to  Strength  and  Pawer  i>f 
Endurance,  Training,  and  Athletics."  ■ 
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eliminaU'd.  In  the  nntural  process  of  waste  produc- 
tion certain  poisonous  siilistiincfis  are  formed,  the 
principal  one  of  which  is  uric  acid.  If  these  excre- 
tory products  arc  feil  to  rabbit*?,  the  rabbits  become 
poisoned  as  quickly  as  if  fed  witli  alcoho].  In  health 
the  normal  quantity  of  waste  products  is  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys,  etc.  A  want  of  proper  elimination 
manifests  itself  in  Kright's  disease,  rheumatism,  gout, 
fatigue,  etc.  We  have  in  health  a  liver  and  other 
organs  of  sufficient  size  and  force  to  manage  our  own 
excretions,  but  not  that  of  other  animals  in  addition. 
The  question  is  whether  a  purer  diet  than  that  con- 
taining the  excretion  of  other  animals  is  not  intended 
for  mankind. 

As  the  breaking  down  of  living  cellular  tissue  is 
constant,  there  is  contained  in  the  tissues  of  an  ani- 
mal when  killed  an  inevitable  amount  of  waste  matter 
more  or  less  ready  [or  elimination,  but  which  is  not 
yet  eliminated.  In  eating  such  food  one  eats  along 
with  it  this  certain  amount  of  waste  matter  which 
the  animal  would  have  cast  off  later,  but  which  added 
to  our  own  waste  matter  to  be  eliminated  forms  an 
excess  or  burden  upon  the  pystem.  The  uric  acid 
uudergoes  no  chemical  change  in  its  contact  with  the 
gastric  juices,  but  is  absorbed  into  tlie  blood  of  the 
meat -eater. 

Dr.  David  I'aulsen  writes  very  disrespectfully  of 
meat  extracts  as  f<jI!ows:  — 

"Fortunately  f'lr  tliu  sii'k,  liecf  ti-n  is  not  now  ailvocated 
as  much  as  a  fiw  yeara  iigo.  It  contains  nolliin;:  but  the 
wasti;  mutter  of  (lie  auiuiid  tissue,  tlint  which  would  p>  to 
make  up  the  BciTeCi'm  of  the  kidneys  lit  a  little  later  stage. 
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aivl  nbich  bag  been  well  iiaiuoU  '  ciiD::eiil.rnte<l  naatiiii 
It  contains  little  or  no  albuaiea  avuilablo  for  force  prudi 
tion,  Hiid  IB  nearly  as  pure  a  atiniulnnt  as  a  glass  of  win' 

This  IB  a  diatiirbiug  revelation  which  throws  a  a 
light  on  all  aoupa  made  from  extracts  of  flesh.  Vt 
fortunately,  no  end  of  good  soups  can  be  made  fri 
the  vegetable  world. 

Dr.  Kellogg  thus  speaks  of  it:  — 

"  Fieah  food  contains  .  .  .  quantities  of  poieonoua  8< 
stauues,  resulting  from  forr.e-ei pending  processes.  ,  . 
In  fact  every  vital  process  results  in  the  production 
poisonous  or  excretory  substanuus. 

"In  vegetable  food  products  we  have  a  pure  source 
stored  energies.  In  aniniul  budies  we  have  only  vcgetab 
at  second  baud  in  process  of  oxidation  or  deterioratl 
...  In  the  Oesh  of  even  a  healthy  animal  there  is  alwi 
present  more  or  less  of  broken-down  products  which  ato 
their  way  out  of  tbe  body  as  excretiuna  iialurally  remoi 
by  the  kidneys,  the  liv^r,  the  skin,  and  other  organs.'* 

Dr.  Haig,  in  his  book  '■  Uric  Acid,"  reports 
experiments  to  show  the  exact  amount  of  poia 
taken  by  the  flesh-eater  from  the  excrementitia 
matter  of  meat  tissues  —  also  the  exact  physiologii 
effects.  He  had  long  suffered  from  severe  headaoh 
fur  which  he  had  tried  all  the  .'supposed  drug  remed 
for  relief,  without  success.  He  finally  found  relief 
renouucing  a.  tiesh  diet,  which  led  him  to  an  exhat 
tive  examioatiou  of  the  reasons  for  it. 

"  I  had  previously,"  says  ho,  "  tried  a  great  variety 
alterations  in  diet,  .  .  .  but  on  the  non-meat  diet  a  cluu 
for  tlie  better  was  at  once  apparent.  ...  A  further  stii 
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of  tiie  clinical  history  of  mi<;niine  brought  out  such  a  strong 
relatidHship  ti>  gout  thitt  I  began  to  sufipect  that  uric  acid 
might  be  the  puisou  of  whicli  I  nns  in  search,  and  I  there- 
f{ire  [iroceedcd  to  estimate  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  and 
urea.  .  .  .  Wlioii  I  8ei>araled  the  iirine  excreted  during  the 
headache  from  that  both  before  and  after  it,  a  deiinite 
and  distinct  rektimi  between  the  headache  and  the  excre- 
tion of  uric  ucid  at  once  became  apparent. 

"  I  liare  made  two  discoveries  with  regard  to  the  causa- 
tion of  disease  liy  uric  acid.  First  of  all,  I  found  that  uric 
acid  t«iken  by  the  mouth  passes  into  the  hlood,  and  that  if 
this  fltiid  is  kept  in  a  condition  to  hold  it  in  solution,  it 
will  remain  in  the  blood  until  the  kidneys  have  time  to 
pass  the  whole  of  it  into  the  urine.  .  .  .  The  uric  acid 
excreted  normally  in  tiie  urine  comes  from  two  sources : 
(a)  the  uric  acid  introduced  into  the  body  out  of  nitrogc- 
n<'ue  food,  and  0')  tlie  uric  acid  introduced  into  the  body  in 
meat,  meat  extra(;t8,  soup,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  all  of  which 
criTjlnin  it  in  consiilcraiilc  quantity.  .  .  .  The explnnution  is 
therefore  complete  ;  meat  produces  the  headaches  by  intro- 
dui:iiig  inio  the  body  nuii  blood  uric  aciil  plus  substances 
of  llie  xautliin  (fiiiup,  and  the  same  headache  can  be  pro- 
diK^ed  at  will  l>y  swallowing  any  one  of  these  substances  in 
a  Hlate  of  comparative  chemical  purtty.  .  .  .  My  second 
iliKciivcry  .  .  .  wna  timt  nric  acid,  when  present  in  excess 
in  the  blood,  tifff-ln  ifn  i/unlifi/  in  an  tiiqiorfnnt  mannrr, 
producing'  the  changes  met  witli  in  auicmia  and  other  Uis- 


TlIK     DAXREit     OF       EVTISti     DlREASF.I)     AkIMALS    AND 

CnMI'AHATIVE    iMMUUrTY    FROM    DISEASE 

\Vc  liave  seen  that  by  eatiuj^  dead  animals  nt  the 

time  iif  killing;,  we  necessarily  tako  uric  acid  belonging 

to   uueiiinitiated   wnst«   jirodnctH.     When   the   dead 
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animal  is  kept  any  time  before  eating  (twing  man 
ksH  putretied),  wb  necessarily  ent  aiorv  or  Ibse 
ptonialnea,  which  are  prodacta  of  the  deoomj 
fjf  tlesh.  Wb  a^'ain  run  risks  of  eating  certain 
atives  which  are  often  used  for  ^mbahiiiug  parpaera 
tu  prevent  as  far  as  possible  this  proc-esa  of  patrefiu-- 
tiou.  We  again  mn  risks  of  swallowing  tha  genu' 
of  actual  dis-^ase  If  the  poor  dead  animal  iu  life  ms 
of  unsound  health. . 

We  naturally  take  it  for  granted  that  the  habits  of 
all  animals  (aside  from  man)  are  hygienic.  We  like 
to  believe  that  the  lower  animals  are  fed  from  pan 
sources,  that  their  drinking  water  is  uncontaminAUnl, 
and  that  the  air  they  breathe  is  not  fouled  by  poison- 
ous gases  or  absence  of  sunshine.  In  their  natnnU 
and  free  state  they  are,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  sound  in 
health,  but  often  become  diseased  when  undut  tlw  m 
control  nf  man.     We  fotvet  that  their  flesh  and  Uood'JH 
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Fat  is  a  disease  in  itself.  Allowed  a  proper  amount 
of  food  and  exercise,  an  animal  is  never  fat.  As  a 
wise  correspondent  in  an  agricultural  journal  re- 
marked, "  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  fatten  chickens 
while  they  are  at  liberty."  They  are  generally 
placed  in  small  coops  and  overfed  in  order  to  produce 
this  state  of  disease  ~  fat. 

I'robably  the  most  cruel  and  diabolical  of  practices 
is  tbe  fattening  of  geese  at  Strasbiirg  in  order  that 
man  may  eat  diseased  liver,  pdte  <ie  foic  tjras.  The 
unfortunate  geese  are  confined  in  small  boxes  in  warm, 
dark  rooms,  and  by  a  torciug  ajiparatus  are  fed  all 
tbe  food  that  can  be  thrust  into  them  without  im- 
nicdiiite  killing.  The  liver  becomes  enlar^d  through 
fatty  degeneration,  and  is  then  sold  everywhere  as  a 
luxury.  No  [lerson  with  any  natural  feeling  should 
ever  encourage  the  brutal  traffic.     Indeed 

"  cunditioua  for  fiitteoiiig  all  aniuuils  urc  recognized  as  in 
the  hlf^hest  d«<:reo  productive  uf  tlisease  in  huiuau  beings. 
...  A  gtnll-fod  ox  is  itlnnys  a  discnacd  ox  ;  n  fat  pi^  iu 
lulated  cxcrenieiititioiiB  ni alter," 


All  animals  under  tlte  commercial  care  of  man  are 
subject  to  malarial  i>arasites  through  Imd  water ;  to  the 
i;orrnsof  tuberculosis,  iir  i consumption,  cancer,  elmli-ra, 
typhoid  fever,  anthrax,  and  endless  other  diseases 
which  result  from  various  unhygienic  condititms. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  America  one 
death  in  seven  is  due  to  tuberculosis,  and  in  England 
among  the  upper  classes  the  startling  proportion  is 
onn  in  five.  The  germs  of  tul>en'ulo3is  do  not  always 
attack  the  lungs,  but  the  throat,  the  intestines,  the 
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stomach,  or  any  organ  which  happens  to  be  1 

This  manner  of  death  often  resnlta  bam  the  tue  of 

tuberculous  animal  flesh. 

The  alarming  conditionB  of  tabezonlosis  among 
cattle,  and  cholera  among  swine,  etc,  has  only  of  late 
years  been  understood.  It  is  now  not  uaoommon,  for 
govLTiuuetits  to  interfere  and  destroy  entin  heida 
of  cattle  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  and  other 
diseases. 

"  1'lic  researches  of  Law  and  others,"  says  Dr.  Kellogg 
"  Imvu  shown  that  at  least  one  in  ever;  fifty  of  oattle 
slaogbturcii  in  the  United  States  is  tuberoalar.  Hanoetbon 
who  c:it  beef  niny  couut  upon  it  as  certain  that  tm  aD 
iireru<;c  at  leiut  eveiy  fiftieth  bee&taak  is  tuberouloaa 
.  .  .  (Jrditiiiry  coohing,  as,  for  example,  in  the  brnilin^  of 
stcnk,  dcicti  not  kill  the  parasite.  Martin  found  that  evsn 
nhcii  cooked  at  a  tcm[>erature  of  212  <i 
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X'onieninia  S0%;  in  Ilunover  from  GO  tu  7(1%;  iu  Lcipsio 
aO%-,  in  Kdinbargb  26%;  iu  BcUtimorc  3.5%.  ProfesBor 
Iaw  reports  that  while  visitiiig  dairy  herds  iu  New  York 
be  fuuiid  the  proportion  of  tubercular  cattle  to  be  Crum  5 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  liability  to  take  disease  is 
increased  tenfold  by  meat-eating,  the  habit  produciiig 
more  or  leas  of  bltiod-poiaoning.  The  editor  of  Medi- 
cal Progrtas  thus  s^aka  of  it :  — 

The  truth  seems  to  bo  that  while  a  poraou  subsisting 
npou  a  leau-meut  diet  may  be  unconscious  of  atiy  abuunual 

'  At  IQ  intemalionsl  coiTfp'esa  nf  liib«reiilar  CDn>iinii>IioD  recestlf 
il  in  Loudon  (Jnoe,  ItKtt ),  I'rofcsaar  Kncti  mtviucvd  ttii  lilek 
il  borine  bacilli  itrre  matt  btnl  tban  the  hninau  tuullh  to  otiiar 
uiniaU  :  tb>(  on  nccoaut  of  diffieuitin  in  the  vij  uf  cxperimdit 
1  th<'  liutuui  family,  trnttraiwubilit}'  of  buviiiv  Imdlli  to  numliiiiiil 
Mold  not  u  yet  be  deSnitcly  knowii ;  but  that  in  hia  opioion  then 
mi  not  enangh  danger  to  oBrraut  the  nnivetwl  Tout  of  cont>gian 
m  thU  wurrv. 

"  Tliv  oangreia  aciw|itail  TrofcMor  Kocfa'*  «tsteinents  with  proteaU. 
^tering  lat  diirynirn  and  butchen  should  agitata  for  ■  rrltixaiion  of 
rcftrictians,  English  phyuciana  rnabcd  evRrywhete  into  print 
Kith  rvminilBn  that  Froteoaor  Koch'i  iiivratigatioua  are  siill  only  iu 
siperiiiitntal  ttage  :  that  <iO,«UO  jwrsanB  in  (Imt  Britain  dip  annn- 
illy  of  tubercnioila  :  that  probably  30  per  crnt  of  all  brordlng  nnil 
Wlkiug  cattle  in  the  oountry  arn  in  tome  ilegree  tubercular,  and  that 
pftrarv  national  Uangrr  ma;  mautt  from  any  niodiiioalian  of  existing 
•acaullonib  The  Eugliah  UoTcmment  refuud  u>  orirpt  Proreiwur 
[acirsvi«ii*«nriou*ly,  on  thagrouDri  that  they  did  notnwnt  th^anwiil 
|f  thegcnetal  body  of  actenttfin  niirn.  and  that  high  mmt leal  ant hnrltiiui 
■  advanced  many  cotes  to  difprove  Profeawr  Koch'a  views,  audi 
I  occfdenlal  inoculation  ninong  itairymen  and  veterinary  siirgeoni 
Vtking  witli  op<iu  tor*  or  <riir  among  dlaeiMifl  i-owa."  rHn. 
\  Dr.  Salmon.  Chief  of  U.  8.  Hurcan  of  Animal  IndiiHtiy,  aaj>  "It 
I  utuniihiug  from  any  point  of  view  to  Hnd  a  nnitarian  aying  that 
s  not  decin  it  adviobte  to  take  nicaanrea  o^uit  the  Anh  of 
'BM  oalf  tubnr^ular  auiinaln,  but  nntnialB  luflMring  from  sriioui  dia-, 
t,  DO  nottar  wbat  that  dlwwv  may  b«," 
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condition,  lie  is  liko  a  person  in  ii  puwi 
ccinataut  dimyer  of  vital  catftsticiplie.  The  poison -destroy- 
ing functions  of  his  liver  and  the  poiaoiiiDg-eliminatiiig 
eiipauity  of  Ilia  kidneja  ore  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  keep 
the  proportion  of  ptomaiuea  aud  IducumaiiteH  in  the  tisauem 
down  to  a  ]ioint  which  permits  of  the  perforoiauce  of  tha 
vitid  functions.  Tbe  margin  of  safoty,  which  nature  has 
wi.sely  made  verj  largo  in  order  to  provide  for  emergencies, 
is  reduced  to  the  narrowest  [H>ssibl<4  limit,  so  that  nuythiug 
nhii^h  tcinporarlly  interferes  with  the  fiinctious  of  the  liver 
or  the  kidneys,  or  which  iiuposes  additioniil  work  upon 
them,  may  be  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  safety  margin,  and 
produce  an  attack  of  grave  or  fatal-  disease." 

Flesh  fotid  ia  generally  not  eat«n  imnietliately  after 
the  death  of  animals.  In  the  parlance  of  the  dining- 
ruom,  meat  at  that  early  stage  would  be  considered 
tnuyh  and  fresh.     The  tteceaaed  animal  is  hung  for 
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tribi's  poison  their  arrows  l»y  sticking  them  into  the 
IIl'kIi  of  Jetjaviiig  dead  animoU,  and  that  biitcli- 
crs  liavo  to  take  great  care  not  to  cut  tlieinselves 
with  t)i<;tr  kiiivi;s,  and  students  and  physicians  in 
piist-niorleni  examinations  also  avoid  with  great  care 
wliat  are  cnlh-d  "dissection  wounds." 

Absolute  disease  is  often  occasionwl  by  internal 
battles  with  the  unfriendly  germs  of  dead  flesh ;  and 
a  languid  uut-of-sorts  feeling,  wliich  manifests  itself 
sonietiini.'s  without  apparent  cause,  is  often  due,  it 
seetiis,  to  tliis  source  of  danger. 

It  may  be  said  that  vegetables  are  also  subject  to 
decay,  tlmugb  not  so  readily  or  otVensively  as  dead 
flesh.  Grains  kept  in  dry  air  will  keep  in  absolute 
soundness  for  centuries.  Is'uts  and  many  of  the 
fruit.-!  ul.so  keep  tor  months  in  dry  air  or  under  con- 
ditions which  would  prove  ruinous  to  dead  animal 
tte-:li.  When  vegetables  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  they 
art  also  unfit  for  food. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  nicat-eating  we  encounter 
dangers:  first,  of  the  inevitable  poison  waste  jiroducts 
whirh  are  more  or  less  ready  for  elimination  and  are 
not  vut  eliminated;  second,  of  the  germs  of  jiutre- 
fuction  always  to  be  counted  uixin  in  dead  animal 
llesh ;  third,  of  the  germs  of  actual  di.sea.sc. 

We  also  find  that  apjiendicitbt  results  chictly  from 
eating  meat  The  length  and  want  of  smootliness  of 
human  intestines  render  them  unfit  for  the  quick 
passage  of  dead  liesli,  and  at  tht;  same  time  the  favor- 
ite (Hiistm  habit  (]M;ppi'r,  eH'.)  jmHliiees  ciitnrrhal  and 
weakened  conditions  of  the  mucous  membranes  and 
muscles   of   the   intestinal   canal.     If   they   are   nut 
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normally  active,  they  become  clogged  with  putti 
flesh  matter  Tlie  appendix  i&  a  sac  liatile  to  recei^ 
retarded  substances  just  indicated.  It  is  also  sai 
that  another  disease  (tape  worm),  prevalent  enouj 
to  support  specialists  iu  its  cure,  springs  uecessari^ 
from  the  eating  of  diseased  flesh.  This  subject  i 
fully  discussed  in  "  Shall  We  Slay  to  Eat  ? "  bl 
Dr.  Kellogg. 

It  is  said  that  fish  are  also  tainted  by  varioi^ 
parasites.  A  New  York  naturalist,  after  careful  1 
amination,  reported  fourteen  varieties  of  parasites  in 
the  fish  of  New  York  harbor  into  which  the  sewerage 
of  the  city  flows. 

One  also  finds  that  the  disease  of  trichinosis  so  r 
sembles  that  of   cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  muscula 
rheumatism,  winter  cholera,  etc.,  that  it  never  j 
full  recognition  for  depredations  imder  its  own  ttatudl 
Fattened  swine  are  but  diseased  flesh,  the  parasitfl 
and  patli'.igenic  germs   of  which  range  all  the   w&d 
from    mange   to   trichinae.     The  conditions 
upon  them  for  the  purpose  oE  fattening  are  especiaUj 
unsanitary. 

The  alarming  increase  of  cancer  is  confined  almos 
solely  to  people  who  indulge  in  the  favorite  poisonaJ 
All  vitiate  the  blood,  and  when  blood  is  vitiated  from 
any  cause,  cancers  and  tumors  become  commoa  di» 
eases.  M.  Verneuil,  a  French  scientist,  states  that  fl 
study  of  the  subject  has  convinced  Iilm  that  the  naa 
of  meat  as  a  regular  food  (and  especially  pork)  id 
largely  the  cause  of  cancer.  M,  Boux,  Dr.  .Tamesontj 
F.R.C,P.  (physician  for  diseases  of  the  skin  at  th^ 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary),  and  many  others  whw 
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have  made  the  subject  one  of  sjiecial  study,  have  pub- 
lished articles  continuing  this  report  of  M.  Verneuil. 

Dr.  Williams,  F.R.C.S.,  in  the  London  Lancet 
(Aug.  20.   189;:!).  says:  — 

"  Statistics  rIiow  tlint  the  consumption  of  mcut  has  for 
niitny  yi-ura  been  increiisiug  by  lenps  anil  bouiiils  i  ...  it 
ix  more  than  ilimble  wliat  it  waa  half  a  century  ago  when 
tlie  c<ln<Hti^II^<  of  life  were  more  compatible  with  high  fced- 
iii;j  :  .  .  .  tbo  [irojiorlionate  mortality  of  cancer  now  is  four 
auil  a  liitif  times  },Teatur  than  it  \taz  half  a  century  ago." 

Dr.  Haif;  svifjgt'sts  that  cancer  "  may  often  have  its 
way  paved  for  it  by  the  chronic  and  recurrent  local 
irritation  prmluced  by  urates  in  the  tissues,"  a  condi- 
tion always  eufjendered  by  the  use  of  flesh  foods. 

It  is  s.Tid  that  animal  food  lias  become  compara- 
tively chea]i  in  Au.stralia,  where  it  is  now  generally 
caLuii,  and  that  notwithstanding  an  exceptionally  salu- 
brious climate,  the  jirevahMicti  of  tuberculo.iiis  in  its 
various  forms,  - -scrofula,  consumption,  etc.,  as  well 
as  cancer  —  is  becoming  as  common  as  iu  England. 
I  leave  this  most  ilisagreeable  subject  along  with  an 
endless  abundance  of  t-cstimnny  which  thrusts  itself 
uptin  any  one  who  cares  to  look  for  it. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  Jewish  custom  re- 
cjuircs  the  es]iionage  of  a  meat  inspector  to  be  sure 
that  no  dead  flesh  polluted  by  actual  disease  shall 
defile  the  human  organism.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
inspection  in  the  groat  killing  establishments  is  car- 
rii'd  'lut  <'.\cepting  in  the  mo-st  cursory  way,  —  a 
;;larice  of  the  eye,  —  and  yet  it  is  only  by  the  micro- 
scojie  that  one  could  positively  determine  the  absence 


tows      [ 
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of  disease ;  again,  this  inspection  is  not  made  outsti 
liirge  establishments.     Small  establishments  are  frfr 
intent  everywhere,  and  generally  belong  to  butchers 
themselves- 

It   is  said    that  as  a  general   rule  these    Je' 
bodeks  reject  a  third  of  the  meat  they  examine  (vril 
out  a  microscope)  which  meat  is  sent  to  the  genei 
iiiarket- 

TiiE  H.viG  Dietary 

Dr.  Kaig  furnishes  a  food  scheme  which  is  knows 
as  tlie  Haig  Dietary,  and  which  many  are  adopting. 
In  his  bouk,  "  Uric  Acid,"  he  gives  us  the  benefit  of 
extensive  experiments  reducing  the  action  and  strengtl 
of  foods  to  an  exact  scientific  basis.  Ilefore  quoti 
from  him,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  elei 
of  food  which  gives  mi\scular  strength  and  energy  i 
albumen ;  that  a  prodnct  of  waste  matter  in 
system — uric  acid  —  is  highly  poisonous;  that, 
account  of  failure  to  pass  ofl'  uric  acid,  one  beconaQ| 
blood-poisoned,  which  means  deficiency  in  red  coi 
piiscles  to  conduct  nutritive  elements ;  and  when  ontP 
ia  thus  poisoned  in  a  very  mild  degree,  it  may  be 
recognised  by  a  feeling  of  fatigue;  a  little  more  ex- 
presses itself  in  headaches;  an  habitual  condition. q| 
uric  acid  p«iisouing  expresses  itself  in  gout,  rheutn 
tism,  Briglit's  disease,  and  other  diseases. 

After  mentioning  that  the  system  is  called  apOQ  t 
eliminate  its  normal  amount  of  uric  acid,  resultim 
from  tissue  waste,  Dr.  Kellogg  says:  — 

"  Accoiiliijg  to  Ivandis  nnd  Sterling,  the  atnoutit  of  nil 
acid  excreted  through  the  kidneys  daily  is  32.5  graiSB  <l 
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a  flesh  diet,  and  from  three  to  ten  grains  on  n  non-flesh 
diet.  .  .  .  When  we  take  into  account  the  further  fact  that 
uric  ncid  liaa  tieen  shown  to  he,  when  taken  in  connection 
witli  other  |H>isons  which  are  always  found  present  with 
it,  one  of  t)ie  moat  active  of  all  known  diseaue-producing 
m;cnts,  tlio  li;;iircs  cited  become  exceedingly  signiflcant. 
If  a  incut  divt  incrcasus  the  amonnt  of  nric  acid  found 
in  the  urine  from  three  to  ten  times  the  amount  found 
when  a  jiuro  natural  dietary  is  used,  it  is  evident  that  the 
question  is  well  worth  cari'fnl  and  earnest  consideration." 

Dr.  Hnig  shows  by  caroful  experiments  that  in  a 
carnivorous  iliriner  one  easily  swallows,  aside  from 
other  poisons,  from  2  to  4.5  grains  of  uric  ncid. 

"  I  consider,  tiicrefoi-c,"  saya  he,  "  that  every  man  who 
cats  what  is  called  ordinary  diet,  with  butcher's  meat  twice 
a  day,  and  nlso  who  drinka  acid  wines  or  beer,  will  by 
the  time  he  is  S'i  or  40,  and  certainly  by  the  time 
he  is  ■>(),  have  accnmulate.l  300  to  400  grains  of  uric 
ai'id  in  his  tissues,  and  possibly  much  more  ;  and  about 
this  time  ...  bo  will  pi-obalily  bo  subject  to  attacks  of 
Komc  kind  of  gout  or  chronic  rheumatism.  ...  If  the 
blnnd  of  such  a  patient  sufTeriiijj  from  wasting  discascB  is 
examined  every  few  weeks,  a  steady  and  continuous  fall  of 
the  iilooil  decimal,  changes  in  iguality  of  blood  henioglo- 
bius,  etc.,  will  be  founil  corresponding  to  the  amonnt  of 
uric  acid  piiHsing  through  the  circulation,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  the  secret  of  the  caiisatiKU  of  much  of  the  anieraia 
of  nld  age  and  wasting  disease.'' 

Dr.  Haiy  considers  certain  foods  improper,  in  that 
ihcy  Dood  the  system  witli  this  undue  amount  of  uric 
acid,  more  than  can  be  normally  cliniinalfd,  and  80 
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lie  divides  his  fooda  into  "  urio  acid  foods  "  and  "  mis 
acid  free  foods."  He  ia  not  Btriotly  v^ttnui,m  tint 
he  makes  milk  a  lai^  factor  of  his  dietary.  He  aaya 
that  lie  is  interested  in  any  food  only  as  it  bears  no 
the  prevention  or  treatment  of  difieaa&  His  fbodi, 
therefore, 

"havfl  uuo  thing  in  oommoD,  tiiat  they  oontain  no  mitt 

acid,  or  very  little,  indeed,  compared  with  animal  fleoh  .  .  . 
or  vegetiiblu  substanoe  rich  in  alkaloid,  Buoh  as  tea,  ooSe^ 
and  cocou,  which  are,  for  reasons  given  in  pravtoai  ohi^ 
tcrs,  to  ho  excluded." 

When  the  tissues  are  poisoned  by  a  retentitni  ol 
uric  acid,  they  foil  to  properly  assimilate  food  and 
heeuirie  laden  with  waste  products  which  are  not 
i^uickly  removed;  thus  an  inability  to  produce  foroe 
mny  result  from  two  causes:  first,  by  a  selection  of 

ml  whji-li  lines  notcontnia  enough  alhumen;  second. 
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more  absorbent  when  free  from  the  benumbing  and 
drying  influences  of  poisons.  Mr.  Eustace  utiles 
cnnctudes  that  teR-drinking  often  prevents  nearly  a 
third  i>f  the  "proteids"  (muscle  buildera)  from  being 
turned  intu  useful  material. 

Less  energy  is  also  required  to  run  an  easy  work- 
ing machine  than  a  rnsty  one.  Sleep  more  readily 
promotes  recuperation.  The  mind  is  clearer  and  the 
body  lighter  and  freer  from  depressions.  Reserves 
are  made  ricJier  rather  than  poorer.  And,  moreover, 
when  this  delightful  working  order  of  the  body 
machine  is  accomplished,  the  effects  of  a  deleterious 
article  of  diet  are  perceived  more  quickly  than  before, 
because  readily  absorbent  membranes  take  up  bad 
food  as  easily  as  good  food.  It  requires  very  little 
mud  to  cloud  a  glass  of  absolutely  pure  water. 

After  most  exhaustive  experiments,  Dr.  Haig  found 
that  he  could  produce  at  will  any  condition  of 
headache,  rheumatism,  etc.,  by  the  administration  of 
certain  foods  and  Hlimuhints,  or  could  cure  cer- 
tain abnormal  conditions  of  uric  acid  poisoning  by 
discontinuing  their  use. 

This  tabooed  li.-^t  contains  all  animal  foods  (except- 
ing milk  and  fresh  cheese),  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  abso- 
lutely all  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  tobacco. 

Dr.  Haig  would  also  change  our  dietary  to  one  of 
great  simjdicity. 

"  1  may  say  also  that  simple  food  of  not  more  thao 
twi)  or  three  kinds  at  one  meal  is  another  (;rctit  secret  of 
henlth  ;  tills  may  seem  Iiarsh  to  thwc  whose  tUiy  \a  .U- 
viileil  between  contemplutiii^'  uud  preparing  their  fuod  uud 
eating  it.  .  .  . 
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"  [n  aay  cmc,  the  best  or  lioBltli,  otrmi^tb,  and  nutritl 
are  not  to  be  obtaineil  hy  waste  of   time  aii>l    monci 
elaborate  t'otwl  nhuti  tlie  Hiinpleiit  ttiiuj^v  ar»  all   tttnl 
really  required  and  aawyUid  Iiy  nature." 


Dr.  Haig  gives  the  cjiiantlty  of  nutriment  Reeded 
aa  follows:  Multiply  the  body  wt^sht  in  pounds 
(minus  aurplus  of  fat)  by  nine,  and  it  will  rupresent 
in  grains  th.'  amount  of  albumen  that  is  needed  for  a 
aedyntary  life  ;  multiply  it  by  10-05  for  an  Eictive  life, 
such  as  that  of  the  day,  laborer;  multiply  by  6  for  old 
people,  and  by  15  for  growing,  active  children. 

•■  Example  :  A  man  weighs  ICO  poiin^U,  but  his  actire 
weiglit  iweniy  yoars  ago,  before  he  became  stout,  nas  onljr 
130  pouudH,  and  he  is  now  audentary;  tlierefore  130  x  9 
eqiialB  1,170.  mid  1,170,  or  miy  1,300,  giaius  of  ulbumon 
piT  dny  nill  iiv  ri-quircd  fi>r  his  pri>]MT  nutrition  and  foroo 
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they  have  underestimated  the  outritive  vnluee  of  such 
things  AS  milk  and  cheese  (nuts,  grains,  etc.,  &i.),  and 
have  attempted  to  cat  them  in  as  large  quantities  as  of 
the  above  fruits  aud  vegetables, 

"  It  is  also  possible,  by  introducing  more  food  than  can 
be  digested,  to  overpower  digestiou  so  that  nothing  is 
digested  and  alisorlW,  and  starvnliuD  results,  a  fuct  wliich 
is  brought  to  the  front  in  the  most  interesting  manner  iu 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Dewey  ("  The  True  Science  of  Liviug," 
by  H  H.  Dewey,  M.D.,  Norwich,  Conn.)- 

"  Now,  the  albumens  required  for  an  active  roan  of  140 
pounds  (UOx  10.5)  is  1,470  grains,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained, fur  instance,  from 


10  li 


(if  bread    8  ;;  albumen  . 
oatmeal  12*^        " 


340 


grama 


Fruit,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  say  ^  t 


1,470 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  diet  list  may  be 
varifj  gri'atly  iu  very  many  directions. 

I  ir.  Haig's  jiersonttl  diet  is  approximately  iis  follows : 
llit!alija»(.  —  Hrt'ad  aud  toast,  or  oat  cakes     3  ounces 

I'orridge  made  of  any  of  the  vari- 
ous meals  —  outs,  wheat,  hom- 
iny, etc 8§     " 

Jam li      " 

Milk,    incuding   thai    taken    with 

porridge 1  pint 
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LmmJi.  —  Soup  made  with  milk  aQd  vegot^ 

bles,  bttUar  or  oU   ....     10  ooiiMa 

Bread       Sf  " 

Butter S  •* 

Bread  and  Uutter  pudding   .    .      4^  " 

Cheese 'i  ** 

Milk 6  " 

Fruit 3  " 

Suj'jier.  —  Savory   rice  or  macarnni  with 

cheese 3  " 

Scones      ........       SJ  " 

Butter 3  " 

Rice  pudding H  " 

Fniit 9  « 

Sugar  with  flruit S  " 

Milk 6-10  " 

Dr.  Haig's  advice  to  athletes  is  very  inteTeetmg. 
He  mentions  with  great  satisfaction  the  fact  that  the 
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ncliteved  somo  wonderful  results  ;  .  ■  .  tlie  way  in  which 
(cycling  and  other  records  are  made  and  held  hy  vegetarians, 
Bmnll  us  their  numbers  are  when  compared  with  the  nicat- 
ciitcra  iti  this  country,  is  really  remarkable  ...  it  is  evi- 
dent  thai  training  and  athleticeasat  present  carried  on  upon 
;i  <lict  containing  these  poisons  (poison  in  meat,  tea,  etc.) 
must  ul.-io  be  carried  on  at  a  ruinous  strain  upon  the  vas- 
cular syeti'm,  especially  the  heart  and  vessels  :  and  speak- 
ing as  a  physician,  I  believe  that  more  or  less  serious 
results  .  .  .  organic  trouble  in  the  system  is  no  very  rare 
result  of  the  process,  even  in  the  young  and  presuoiably 
healthy,  as  evidenced  by  such  signs  as  palpitation,  sleep- 
li'ssnuss,  dyspepsia,  and  more  or  lees  hypertrophy  and 
dilution  of  the  heart." 

Dr.  Haig's  studies  turn  liini  naturally  Into  a  strict 
ti'inperance  advocate.     He  says :  — 

'■  Alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  stimulants,  we  have  already 
seen,  do  not  produce  force,  they  merely  alter  its  distribution 
ill  time.  When  an  acid  causes  feelings  pf  well-being  and 
an  increased  excretion  of  urea,  it  merely  causes  the  metab- 
olism of  a  ccrlaiti  amuunt  of  albumen,  which  was  there 
licfore  and  independent  of  it  ;  it  merely  alters  the  time 
relative  of  the  metabolism  of  this  albumra,  converting  it 
quickly  into  available  force  and  urea  in  one  hour,  while 
without  the  stimulant  the  same  albumen  might  have  been 
slowly  converted  into  force  and  un^a  over  three  or  four 
hour!*.  .  .  . 

"  It  follows  that  all  artificial  and  uimatural  stimulant  is 
wrong  ;  it  merely  calls  out  the  reserves  of  force  and  makes 
the  IwHly  poorer  in  the  following  period  to  a  correNponding 
eitcnt  ;  every  up  is  followed  by  a  down,  and  nothing  is 
really  gained  by  stimulation.  .  •  . 
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"A  fiiod  intniilines  fi  rce  from  witliout  ;  a  etiinuli| 
niertlj  'iUIe  out  fur<.e  ttlicadj  in  the  body.  .  .  .  Now  I 
ts  ft  fund  a  mental  disliULtiuii  between  &  food  Kud  a  Btiij 
Uut,  ^iid  cue  wliiLh  la  already  known  tn  utitletes. 

''  A  Btltnulaiit  uirrej&ca   uvnilnble  force  onl^   bo   loDf ■ 
thcui  la  albumen  a\iiiliible  for  it  to  nut  uptm.     Forcad 
lliua  proportiounl  tu  iht  'itiniitity  of  food   (if  within  I 
limits  of  digestion)  ,  but  it  is  nut  propaitk'iial  to  tlie  qui 
titj  of  Btimulant,  and  it  bears  n  constantly  smatler  I 
sinallur  pro|iortiou  to  it  ns  tbi-  stimulation  is  repented."    , 

Dr.  Haig  further  says  tliat  if  athletes  would  I 
milk  instead  of  stiruulauts  ihey  would  have  a  c 
tinual  supply  of  fresh  power  aud  would  not  mo  t 
riek  of  collapse,  for  resen'es  are  always  likely  to  i 
out  by  the  repeated  taking  of  stiiuuiauts. 

He  ia  especially  hostile  to  tea  aud  coffee,  the  pois 
they  both  contain,  called  zauthius,  being  similar  I 
uric  acid  (see  page  442).  Tliey  act  as  stimulants  ■ 
first,  like  alcohol,  etc,  and  later  they  couie  into  1 
blood  as  the  very  poison,  uric  acid,  \vhich  ia  the  cam 
of  much  of  the  depression. 

"For  we  liave  seen,"  said  be,  "  tliat  fatigue  is  ] 
due   to  delicienuy  of  altiumeus,  and   also    partly  due   I 
deficient  tissue    uirculatiou,   rendering  tbo  stock  of  albll 
mens  useless  because  tliuy  cannot  get  to  the  tiasues,  and  ttd 
defective  tiesne  circulatiou  is  the  effect  uf  uric  aoid( 
which  the  iiuntliina  in  ten  and  cutfeu  are  equivalent. 

"  Practically  those  who  oauuot  get  through  their  i 
work  without  calling  out  these  reserves  with  alcohol  ^ 
totiocco,  the  action  of  which  1   Imve  considered  i 
Acid,'  are  weak  or  diseased,  and  are  entering  on  tha  « 
or  diseased  road  to  physiologienl  bankruptcy.     And  wM 
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are  tlie  people  that  are  llius  constantly  calling  on  their 
reserves)  Nut  tliose  tliat  live  on  the  diets  in  the  above 
tahles,  far  from  it,  fur  thuse  who  go  on  these  diets  cutu- 
nionjy  {-ive  up  ulcnhul  and  tobacco,  if  they  used  th«ni  before 
KJicn  i>n  other  diets. 

■■  It  ia  the  flesh-enle™  who  want  the  stimulants,  and  tlie 
rcHHon  is  simple,  for  on  all  flesli  diets  tliey  are  constantly 
tiikiiig  that  ti-rribic  poison,  uric  ucid,  or  the  zaothins,  and 
those  are  firBt  etituulants  and  aftenvardu  depressants ; 
they  first  unnecessarily  call  out  the  reserves  and  then 
plunge  all  into  ill- pressioD  and  feeble  nutrition  by  blocking  the 
ciri'iilntion,  and  while  this  ia  going  on,  other  slimuluntii  as 
ah'ohol  or  tobacco  or  tea  have  to  be  called  in  to  keep  things 
goinj;. 

"  It  follows  that  the  only  way  to  get  clear  of  stimulants 
is  to  give  them  up  altogether  ;  if  you  keep  on  using  any  of 
them  you  must  be  led  to  take  more  and  more  and  gradu- 
ally to  add  others  which  arc  more  pon-i-rful. 

"On  the  other  hnnd  to  live  on  one's  income,  to  have 
one's  reserves  entire  iind  untouched  for  that  evil  daj  of 
Iriiil  which  is  sure  to  come  to  all,  to  work  calmly  and 
steadily  without  I'uhs,  and  without  friction,  is  alone  siifHcicnt 
to  make  life  worth  living;  and  so  greot  is  the  diflcrenco 
helween  physiolo^'ical  solvency  and  physiohigical  bank- 
ruptcy that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the 
kiiiiwli-ilge  of  how  to  attain  to  the  former  has  repaid  me 
a  thoiLsmd  limes  over  for  all  the  time  and  trouhle  ex- 
penileil  on  ei  peri  men  is.  Then  again,  the  physiologit-allv 
solvent  know  to  the  full  the  joys  of  a  strong  and  usefnl 
life,  while  the  hankntpt  knows  thesi>  Joys  but  once,  in  the 
memory  of  what  he  was  Iwfore  heNiegan  to  call  on  his  re^ 
servos,  and  as  these  rcsen-ea  get  smaller  and  smaller,  the 
stimulants,  and  even  the  more  jKiwerfiil  ones,  such  ns  nior- 
jihinc  and  cocaiuu  .  .  .  fail  ever  more  and  more  to  briug 


iiiscleB  produce  force 
■nwintly  with  less  of  fricti 
e  free  fi-otii  the  poisou< 
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liim  even  for  a  moiuriit  to  tbc  level  tif  j>hy Biological  he 
wbiicb  the  solvent  nmii  eiijojs  coiilinufilly.   ,  .    . 

"  No  doubt  tliiJsa  nhuse  bodies  are  full  of  urates  e 
reeiih  of  j'eiira  of  flesh  diet  utui  tea  are  likeljr  to  got  I 
at  first  on  the  new  diet,  bb  it  will  briug  a  lot  of  un< 
iuto  their  blood  on  its  wbj  to  be  eliminated:  but  thix  :- 
merely  the  evil  of  the  old  diet,  being  brought  out,  mud  .■ 
they  [lersevere  they  will  in  tiselveor  eighteen  months  b.t 
o  better  color  thuu  most  ment-eaterB,  as,  th 
having    been    eliminated,    their   blood    will    recover 
improve. 

"And  then  again,   if  the  i 
Bmoothly,  contititiouBly.  and  |il 
iu  n  supply  of  albumens  which  j 
products  of  dead  animal  tissues,  and  if  muscular  life  be- 
comeB  more  plensant  from  tliiB  cause,  how  much  greater  ii 
the  value  of  this  physiological  solvency  when  we  reatitt 
that  it  apjilies  also  to  the  great  centre,  tlie  □rgnn  of  t 
mind,  and  tiud  that  here,  also,  the  result  is  belter  wot 
better  and  more  easily    performed,  and  not  only  1 
work,  but  a  more  kindly,  true,  and  noble  relation  to  all  t 
oonditions  and  phenomena  of  lift 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  just  i 
in  regard  to  force  and  nutrilion,  iusulveney  leads  to  en 
less  and  less  work,  woree  and  still  worse  perfomied,  si  ti 
reserves  ai'e  one  after  the  other  called  out  und  used  up  ; 
in  regard  to  mind  does  iuBolvenuy  lend  to  ever  less  c 
leBs  mental  range  and  activity,  and  worse  than  all  to  n 
row,  mean,  selfjah  views  of  the  world  and  itU  it  contaitM 
and  this  mental  attitude  is  in  many  casex  the  prelude  | 
that  complete  loss  of  inentnl  power  and  bnlanee  —  insanifl 
Onr  usylumB  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  we  ore  build] 
new  ones  day  by  day.  Wonld  it  not  he  wiser  to  spend 
little  money  in  cutting  oft'  tbc  slrciiui  nt  its  source  1  . 
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On  the  other  hand,  perfect,  complctu  tiud  contiiiuoiiB  sol- 
veiicj  of  mind  and  body  lifts  both  to  ever  higher  ftud 
higlier  levels  of  power,  beauty,  and  knowledge  of  truth  ; 
forming  at  uuce  t)>c  highest  attainable  development  of  the 
'  meat  laiia  in  rorjiore  itano.'  " 

Dr.  Plaig  attributeti  the  "all-pervading  aniemia 
which  is  seen  in  London  "  principally  "  to  the  poisons 
of  ties h  and  tea;"  and  says  that  many  mental  and 
moral  obliquities  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  obstructed 
circulation  of  poor  and  poison-lade u  blood. 

"  But  these  discisea  have  crept  over  us  so  gradually 
that  we  quite  fuil  to  recognize  the  full  extent  of  our  Iobh  ; 
and  even  in  my  own  case  1  should  formerly  have  said  that, 
apart  from  headaches,  I  had  good  mental  aud  l)odily 
health  on  meat  and  tea,  because  I  knew  no  In'tter.  .  .  . 
1  must  point  out  also  that  the  elfect  of  a  uric-acid- free 
diet  on  my  own  strength  and  power  of  endurance  has  Ivccu 
enormous ;  words  quito  fail  me  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  and 
only  those  who  experience  it  in  themselves  can  fully  under- 
stand what  I  mean. 

"  I  t)clie\'e  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  1  say  that 
the  elfect  of  getting  free  from  uric  ncid  has  been  to  make 
my  bodily  powers  quite  as  great  as  they  were  (iftecn  years 
ago  ;  iudet'd,  I  scarcely  believe  that  even  fifteen  years  ago 
[  ciHild  have  undertaken  the  exertion  1  now  indulge  in  with 
absolute  impunity." 

In  his  bofik  "  Diet  and  Food  in  Relation  to  Strength 
and  Kndurance,"  I>r.  Haig  again  says  :  — 

"  The  recoixis  we  are  now  getting  from  all  pides,  show 
that  the  leiis  animal  flesh  a  people  take,  the  better  do  they 
como  out  in  trials  of  force  nnd  especially  in  endurance. 
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■A-  iv^!ii']k  Oircu  production,  those  having  equivBlent 
liiiuutjlit's  of  iiniiimeti  availaljle  from  any  source,  animal  or 
vi'M,.|ni,i,.^  vijll  lie  equal  to  each  other;  but  in  endurance 
thii.si'  »ilt  <lo  best  H'iio  get  tbeir  albumen  from  .  .  ,  eucb 
i-i.iiii'for,  ns  niL'  prai-tienllv  free  from  uric  acid  and  who  di- 
ii-t  iiiilulf;i>  ill  Mich  stiiimjiiut  jwisons  na  tea,  coffee,  ami 
(illii'i  iilkal.iiil  foutaiiiiiLi;  siibslauci's.   ,   .   ,   " 

Ur.  Paulson  rymnrks  aftor  quoting  Dr.  Haig  :  — 

'■  It  is  tnu'  tliiit  a  jierspii  can  got  allnimcn  from    meat, 

Imt   «f  ii^ivi'  ti>  take  with  it  waste  pri>diicts  n-hicli   jiavi' 

|>rai'tic;ili_v  IJif   siiiiie  eflVi'l  ujioh  the  system  as  tea,  t'otfvO, 

-:l■]lhiln^  ill  t-iiiall  doses.  .  .  ,  When  a  man  is 

inderfully  strong ;  so  also  wlien 
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nlcobul,  tolmcco,  imd  other  more  liarmfnl  stiDiulniits  ;  but 
the  ninn  who  gets  liis  albumeti  from  u  lean  Btiiiiuktiiig 
noiirce,  having  no  early  stinmlatiou  hnti  also  not  subse- 
tjiient  depression,  und  so  probably  never  feels  the  want  of 
any  alcohol  nt  all.  Hcnco  it  comes  alwut  that  those  who 
take  alcohol  or  tobacco  on  a  flesh  diet,  generally  very  eoon 
give  it  up  when  they  givu  up  flesh,  having  no  craving  for 
niiy  litiniulant." 

Dr.  Hnig  nlso  sjwak.s  of  a  certain  nuKiiint  of  dul- 
iiess  in  the  morning  hours  as  tlie  verj'  common  effect 
of  meat-eating  —  an  eHect  exi^rienced  by  all  those 
who  indulgu  in  any  liahit  of  jioisoii  taking. 

Regarding  these  discoveries  of  Dr.  Haig,  Mr.  Engene 
Davis  writes  mc  as  follows :  — 

■■  In  my  opinion  Dr.  Haig  will  in  time  by  the  venlict  of 
itll  mankind  outrank  nil  other  discoverers  —  not  bccauee 
the  f;ri-at  nchjeveniculu  of  others  are  not  entitled  to  dne 
prai.so,  but  liecause  Dr.  llai^r's  work  more  intinialely  aire(.'ts 
the  faie  <'f  humanity,  here  and  hereafter,  ami  will  exi'rciw; 
a  niori'  powerful  inllueneo  u[H>n  the  destinies  of  the  hinuaii 
nii-e.  However  giwt  the  discovery  of  the  ()ri<:in  of 
Spe{'i>'S  and  the  {mwi-r  to  iinalvKC  and  subdivide  the  solar 
rMVK.  the  world  wiild  in  the  absence  of  sui'b  kuowledifc  have 
eigoyci!  Tiiany  of  the  benefactions  of  the  Creator  ;  but  the 
iij;ui  who  by  strict  wientific  methoils  demrmstraten  that  the 
d:.ily  food  of  mankind,  above  all,  the  fo.Ml  of  the  ouhivated 
and  dominant  furres  of  soci'ety,  contains  nmk  |>oinonM  from 
uliich  i>rocecd  practically  all  ailments,  all  malai.->c,  all  in- 
Hanity,  and  all  erimes,  such  a  man  not  merely  makiiif;  the 
discovery,  but  Bujifrestin:.;  imd  proving  the  ri'mrdy,  is 
the  -reatest  benefactor  of  his  race  since  the  ojuMiing  of 
the  Chiistian  era. 
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''  In  nti  ngc  in  nhicli  scieuce  is  coming  to  be  appreciated 

r  its  [>ravtLc:al  tieariii^  recognition  cannot  be  denied  tb« 
list  iirL;t'tit  t' una  id  e  rut  ion  of  all  thut  enables  mankiud  to 
ai'h  iir!  jile;il.  Wo  tkre  nil  to  lie  congratulated  that 
LiMii^'tiuiit  tlie  ages  of  blood  and  iron  men  did  adhere  to 
I"  iiii'.il,  and  over  aspiretl  to  a  better  and  nobler  life  than 
■eiiied  I'l'dsistont  witii  their  environment.  I  fully  l-t- 
■VI'  t)i;it  til'-  mastcrfnl  labors  of  Dr.  Haig  will  Iarg<?lv 
■L-i'iiiit  IVir  tlic  many  vngnhea  and  lapses  of  mankiaU  from 
II'  jiittli  111'  {iri>v'i'''ss.  and  for  the  numerous  retrocessions  of 
vili^:iiii>ii.  during  which  the  jails  and  lunatic  asjluma  are 
lUbtuiilly  e\;>andin<|;  their  ualb," 


Dr.  Kellogg's  Dietary 

Till-  liii'tary  recommendeil  bv  Dr.  Kellogg  differs 
sniiu'wjiat  fruni  that  of  Dr.  Haig.     Instead  of  milk, 

fri'-li  ■■liii-^i*,  ami  the  cereals  ^instituting  the  chief 
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He  attempts  very  successfully  to  imitate  flavors  of 
the  old  questionable  dietary  through  the  combination 
of  wliolesome  products  of  the  field,  garden,  and  forest. 
And  it  so  followed  that  at  the  famous  sanitarium  at 
Hattle  Creek  a  new  feature  was  added,  —  a  laboratory 
for  experimenta  and  invention  of  new  foods  to  take 
tlie  place  of  animal  foods.  The  factory,  at  first  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  patients  only,  has  grown  into 
an-  enormous  establishment  where  continually  new 
health  foods  are  being  invented  and  produced  for  all 
who  want  them ;  as  for  that,  factories  are  springing 
up  over  all  the  country  for  the  manufacture  of  new 
ci'ieal  and  nut  foods  to  supply  the  ever- increasing 
demand  for  such  articles  of  diet. 

Dr.  Ktdlogg  also  provides  us  with  a  substitute  for 
milk,  helping  to  carry  out  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, who  said  that  in  time  milk,  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  animal  food,  would  be  derived  directly  from 
tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  Two  of  Dr.  Kellogg's  suV 
stitutes  for  cow's  milk  are  made  each  from  almonds 
and  peanuts  slightly  roasted.  When  crushed  to  a 
tine  pulp  and  nuxed  with  more  or  less  water,  they 
form  a  cream  or  milk  in  which  the  proportion  of  fat 
and  albumen  is  practically  the  same  as  in  cow's  milk. 
When  the  nut  pulp  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  or  cooked  fruit,  it  forms  a  substitute  for 
butter;  more  water  makes  cream,  and  still  more  a 
milk,  which  resembles  in  appearance  cow's  milk.  If 
left  to  stand,  a  cream  rises. 

In  an  admirable  book  of  Dr.  Kellogg's,  "The  Living 
Temple,"  which  every  jihysicalculturist  should  read, he 
tells  us  how  to  prepare  cocoanut  cream,  as  follows :  — 
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■'  I'lit  ilio  ifiiMiiunl  Tiioiit  tlir<.iuf.'h  an  oniinnrv  vc^retHhlc 
-iiii'.UI,:,  \>-iir  (ivl'i-  thi!  ]>iil[i  tftiou  the  quantity  of  txiiliu^ 
<iv  M:il.liii,Lr  uiittT,  uii.l  let  it  Ktiuwl  linlf  an  lionr:  then 
s.lin-L>.'c  I  lie  .jiiiw  tlimni;)i  n  fiiii-  ulotli  (dieesu-cluth )  ar.d 
li't  lUr  toilk  >n  .a>i!tii>L'<l  ^taiid  fur  three  or  four  Iiuura  in  a 
inlii  ].l;iL,>.  A  lii'h  i:ri!rniL  risos  whicli  lUiiy  l>e  nsoJ  in  the 
-iiKiL'  May  :i,-  il.iirv  rivaiu,  or,  liku  ordinary  civaiii,  iniiy  Iw 

orliiT  fnniU  prfjiiirud    nnder    tin'  diit'Ction    of    Dr. 

KiI1";jl;,  io  I'I'  nseil  as  moat  siilistitiites,  are  various 
iiiiMiir.-  i>f  nuts,  fjliilcn,  or  Hit?  cnliru  firai''^.  a"il 
an-  .-.lII.,!  |.r,itMso,  niitfiK-n.',  nnU'iSC,  otc,  which 
11-  I  wiili  vari.ms  s,.MsoniiiyK  siiiiu'what-  a'sprnMi' 
iiir-  pi  .Hill  -  line  fnuil^.  Tlu-sc  prffiiinitioiis  art-  cftiiiioil, 
;u.:l  kr.p  i:i,l..[iiiiii-ly.  Tli.-y  aiv  slict'd  and  l.roili-d 
(i-.-^iMv-  vviiii  -,(.mV,v  ,/7,..///  saiiro)  CT  used  in  tbe 
ii:  -I:-,,'  !■]■  any  f.uiiy  diilics  I'nr  which   moat  is  used, 
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perfected,  his  original  research,  the  large  number  of 
books  and  articles  of  various  kinds  which  he  has 
written,  the  training  schools  for  physicians  and  nurses 
wliich  he  has  established,  his  numeriius  lectures. 
and  the  vast  number  of  patients  which  directly  and 
indirectly  he  treats,  it  is  evident  that  this  great 
liygienist  accomplishes  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  work.  I  was  anxious  to  know  his  personal  dietary, 
and  upun  inquiry  found  it  to  be  as  follows :  Some 
wliole  grain,  generally  prepared  in  hard  form ;  a  vege- 
table —  preferably  baked  potatoes ;  a  little  fat,  possibly 
civcoanut  cream  or  butter ;  fruits.  For  drink,  water ;  or 
for  a  warm  drink,  a  little  almond  cream  diluted  in  hot 
water.  He  takes  but  two  meals  a  day,  and  adopts 
generally  the  same  simple  menu.  He  masticates  his 
food  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  fluid  before  swallowing. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  learn  that  notwithstand- 
ing a  frail  constituti<m  in  youth,  systematic  physical 
culture  has  now  given  Dr.  Kellogg  the  most  robust 
liealth.  I  know  of  no  feat  of  mental  activity  and  en- 
durance so  great  as  tliat  displayed  in  the  writing  of 
bis  book  just  published,  "The  Living  Temple"  (568 
pages),  which,  with  the  aid  of  three  stenographers, 
was  accomplislied  in  ten  days.  Sometimes  the  sessions 
of  work  lasted  twenty  hours,  but  never  so  long  that  a 
few  hours'  sleep  would  not  restore  him  to  full  vigor. 

Some  one  remarked  to  Dr.  Kellogg  that  he  worked 
like  a  horse.  "I'erhaps  it  is  because  I  eat  like  a 
horse."  said  he. 

Tliis   dietary  is   not  very  different   from   that   of 

another  great    brain-worker   and   vegetarian,   Count 

Tolstoi,     From  an  article  written   by  Baroness  von 

43 
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Kottlor.  in  Plii/sical  Culture,  we  fiiid  tliat  his  diet 
I'linsists  principally  of  oatuienl,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
H<;  disitpiiroves  preseiA'es  and  rejects  poisou  stimu- 
lants of  all  kinds,  including  tea  and  coffee.  For  thesr 
lattLT  heviTagcs  he  substitutes  a  warm  driuk  made 
fmm  barley  with  the  addition  of  almond  cream. 

(iKNEiiAL  Comparison  of  Physical  Stresgth  axd 

KSDfKANCK 

TliiTi:  piH'1118  just  now  for  the  lirst  time  ia  centuries 
to  Ijc  alnmrit  fverywhere  a  rapidly  increasing  interest 
in  ihc  siilijcot  of  "vegetarianism."  l£t  us,  however, 
eiii'T  a  imnost  again.?t  tlie  wurd  "vegetarian"  as  not 
sausfaiiorily  expressing  the  food  reform  that  is  bound 
ti>  cumc.  Tlie  word  comes  from  the  Latin  i-egeto, 
niLMriini:  t^i  Ik'  vigorous,  but  its  derivative  popularly 
sigiiitie?  ,Ljaidi.-n  veiietiililes  only.     Grains,  fruits,  and 
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inevitably  remain,  regardless  of  the  horrors  of  the 
transportation  ship,  the  cattle  car,  and  the  slaughter- 
house. The  brutalization  of  the  butcher  himself 
WDuld  also  probably  count  as  nothing.  If  any  of  the 
favorite  poisons,  now  su-called,  could  make  a  clean 
reconi  as  pure  foods,  they  would  also  remain  for  the 
delectation  of  mankind. 

Vegetarian  societies  have  felt  the  need  of  n  new 
word  to  express  their  principles,  and  long  discussions 
of  the  subject  have  ended  in  nothing  decided  upon. 
I  found  the  problem  an  interesting  one,  but  met  with 
no  success  in  efforts  to  propose  a  short  word,  expres- 
sive of  tlie  subject.  After  ^ome  searching  for  syno- 
nyms and  turning  about  of  the  words  "pure"  and 
"  food  "  in  various  lan^'uages,  I  finally  selected  and  now 
propORO  the  word  "  sanditarian  "  for  vegetarian,  —  san 
being  an  abbreviation  of  samig  (healthy)  and  dit  an 
abbn^viation  of  dift,—  a  healthy  diet.  The  word  ".san- 
ditarian" is  at  least  no  longer  than  "vegetarian." 
"  I  am  a  sanditarian  "  sound-s  well  enougli.  We  will 
at  least  try  the  word  in  this  chapter  to  see  if  it  answers 
the  purpose. 

Owing  to  latest  researches  by  scientists,  neither 
deceased  tie.sh  nor  poison  stiniulants  can  be  included 
in  the  diet  which  we  will  here  call  .sanditarian.  Just 
what  foods  may  com])Ose  it  will  jtrobably  never  !« 
fully  settled,  as  individual  idiosyncrasies  must  count 
tor  something.  Certain  foods  though  free  of  poisons 
suit  some  and  not  others.  F<ir  instance.  Sir.  Kustai-e 
Miles  finds  himself  not  so  well  after  taking  oatmeal, 
eggs,  or  sugar.  In  my  own  ca.se  oatmeal  as  a  diet  is 
most  satisfactory,  and   all   peanut  foods   anr   unfor- 
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liiniitely  unwliuleaorae.  Through  health  societies, 
jjersonal  exjieriences  in  the  use  of  so-called  whole- 
some foods  will  be  most  interesting,  all  of  which  will 
go  far  to  determine  the  dietaries  best  suited  for 
the  majority  of  people.  So  far,  sanclitarianism  has 
been  comparatively  little  tested.  Vegetarians  have 
too  oEten  taken  tea,  coffee,  peppers,  spices,  and  other 
favorite  poisons  which  defeat  the  best  results  of  an 
anti-meat  dietary.  In  most  eases  vegetarians  have 
been  broken-down  invalids  at  the  start,  who  have 
found  themselves  comparatively  well  after  the  aban- 
donment of  meat,  but  still  they  poorly  represent  the 
ideal  liealth  aristocrat. 

The  liite  tests  of  sanditarianism  by  professional 
atliletes  aru  especially  valuable.  In  bicycle  contests 
the  recorrf-malvers  are  practically  all  abstainers  from 
uil  all  [wison  stimulants.    We  find  a 
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regetariaiis.      Tlio   lR«t   twn    missed    llieir  w.'iv   ami 

pvalked  Kve  extra  miles.     Yel  all  of  tlieiu  iu  spluDilid 

touditiou  reached  tlie  {,'oal  well  witliiii  the  time  limit. 

Qtil  an  huur  after  the  last  isnnditarinn  arrivi'd 

|id  tlie  first  ineat-eater  appear,  completely  exhausted ; 

md  lie,  moreover,  was  the  only  one  to  appear,  tlie 

fliers  liaving  dropped  out  of  the  contest  after  tliirty- 

Ive  miles. 

Another  walking  match  of  361  miles  between  Berlin 

1  Vienna    has    become    equally'  famous    in    that 

I  race  was  made  by  thirteen  flesh-eaters  and  two 

jbnditnrians.      The    first    fleali-entiT   arrived   at   the 

I  twenty-two  hours  after  the  two  snnditarians  had 

wmpleted  the  race;  and  neither  of  the  latter  were 

rained  pedestrians  like  sevenil  of  the  others. 

After  these  races  the  uiudicul  officers* of  the  German 

r  I>epnrtment  sent  for  the  sanditarians  to  inquire 

)Brticularly  respecting  their  diet  and  habits  of  life. 

Vegetarian  restaurants  (st)-called)  are  springing  up 

BUl  over  Germany  as  well  as  in  England.     It  i*  said 

pthat  there  are  forty  vegetarian  restfliirantfl  in  Iterlin. 

and  over  titty  in  London.     They  are  beginning  to  be 

introduced  into  several  American  cities,  New  York, 

Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Hoston,  Washington, 


■    The   Zonilon  Daily  Mail  has   lately  published  a 
l^lai^  number  of  letters  iu  answer  U>  the  request  of 
Ur.  Eustace  Miles,  concerning  experiments  in  eating. 
Dr.  Haig  wrote  as  follows ;  — 

"  I  Imvo  no  d'lttljt  that  a  jiruperly  tieJecteJ  diet  of  bn^ad 

uit  will  wimi  ruvolnti.iiiim  nthlntic  recnrclx,  nml  I  Itmk 

dUc  UiIm,  Mr.  ailo}-.  Olid  others  in  this  < 
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Karl  Maim  (die  ciiampioii  walker  of  tlie  world,  Ed.)  i 
i)tlier[i  ill  Germany  ua  the  early  pionoera  of  aa  unport 
diet  refornt. 

"  The  scientific  explfttiation  of  their  resulta  is  quite  si 
and  cilh  be  expressed  in  one  line  ns  —  dimiDished   frictit] 


I  the  1 


tchii 


In  fact,  reports  truni  (he  nthletic  world  every  wliei 
testify  to  tlie  superior  endurance  of  saudiiarians  ovl 
flesli-eaters.  It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  G 
what  might  have  been  suggested  long  ago  by  i 
wonderful  endurance  of  anti-meat  athletes  in  otli^ 
countries.  For  instance,  the  meat^abstaining  Hindi 
niunera  think  nothing  of  coveriug  a  himdred  miles  J 
day  for  several  days  in  succession.  In  some  portiuiq 
of  the  Andes,  the  "vcgetariau"  porters  carry  on  tlid 
hacks  both  travellers  and  their  luggage,  for  a  score  i 
miles  without  stopping  for  rest. 

We  read  of  other  vegetarians  —  Jaj>anese  athlete 
and  ot   the  Chinese  porters  of  Hong  Kong ;   of  I 
Turkish.  Grecian,  and  South  American  carriers,  wll( 
with  ease  perform  great  feats  of  strength  and  eadu] 
ance.     We  read  of  the  superiority,  as  workers,  of  t 
"  vegetarian  "  Arabs  and  Hindoos  over  the  ineat-eatim 
and  beer-drinking  English  who  labored  together  t 
the  Suez  Csnal.     It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  ti 
of  tea,  coEfeo,  spices,  beer,  tobacco,  and  alcohol  I 
been  having  an  ever-increasing  record  iu  poUutio 
not  only  the  pure  blood  of  the  wealthy,  but  of  I 
sturdy  yeomanry  also. 

There  is  no  known  animal  comparatively  so  stt 
as  the  nut-eating  gorilla,  or  the  rhinoceros ;  nor  a 
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swift  as  the  deer  and  the  hare.  There  is  no  small 
animal  so  strong  and  active  as  the  But-«ating  squirrel. 
For  long  sustained  strength,  the  grain-eating  horae 
and  camel  can  outdo  the  meat-eating  lion,  tiger,  and 
hyena,  whose  strength  is  comparatively  spasmodic, 
fitful,  unintelligent,  and  unenduring. 

The  Knglish  are  naturally  great  sanitarians  in 
some  respects,  in  that  they  take  naturally  to  certain 
hygienic  methods.  The  equable  climate  of  England 
if)  especially  suited  all  the  year  to  abundant  physical 
exercise ;  besides,  the  English  are  punctilious  about 
fresh  air,  cleanliness,  rooms  not  overheated,  and  gym- 
nastic training.  Were  their  dietaries  free  of  both  tlesh 
foods  and  poison  stimulants  what  a  race  would  they 
bfcome ! 

Statistics  show  that  the  English  race  is  degenerat- 
ing, as  the  cancerous  growth  of  the  poison  mania  is 
s|>rending  over  them  rapidly.  The  physique  of  the 
English  at  present  does  not  compare  with  that  of 
the  English  of  old,  according  to  all  the  ancient  chron- 
iclers. In  I'innock's  edition  of  Goldsmith's  "  His- 
tory of  Englimd,"  is  the  following  not« :  — 

'■  It  is  stiiioil  by  Plutarch  that  the  ancient  Britons  were 
so  tcniiMjmtu  thiit  thoy  oiiiy  begna  to  grow  old  when  one 
linndred  inid  twenty  years  of  age.  .  .  .  Their  food  con- 
Risted  almost  vxcliisiTely  of  ncunis,  berries,  and  water." 

Goldsmith  says  ("  History  of  England  ") :  — 

''  Koadicca,  Queen  of  tlic  ancient  Britons,  in  a  apeecli  to 
her  army  when  abont  tn  en;^'npe  the  Romans,  said  :  'The 
great  advantage  we  have  over  them  is  that  they  cannot, 
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liko  iiB,  beiir  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  or  cokl  ;  they  r 
fine  bread,  wine,  iind  warm  houses;  to  us,  every  herb  i 
root  are  fixwi,  every  juice  is  our  oil,  and  every  ati-eam  1 
wnter  is  oiii'  wine,'  " 

lleiirj",  in  speaking  of  the  ancient  Britons,  says  : 

"  They  were  remarkable  for  their  strength,  for  tlieir 

athletic  forms.     They  excelled  iu  running,  wruetliog, 

all  kinds  of  bodily  exercise  ;  they  were  accustomod  to  I 

tigue,  to  bear  hunger,  cold,  and  all  maDiier  of  liardships.^ 

I  also  quote  from  the  work  of  S.  Rowbotham : 
"  The  Htioient  gymnoaojihists  of  ludin.  subsisted  eni 
iipoji  fruits  and  vefjetnblea.  Tt  wns  a  part  of  their  reli 
ordinances  to  eat  nothing  but  what  the  turn  had  ripened,  iui( 
niiide  fit  for  food  without  further  preparation,  .  .  .  It  i 
said  that  this  people  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  lived  to 
160  and  200  years." 

"  Do  you  know,"  Cyrus  asked  the  ambassador  o 
luxurious  potentate,  "  how  invincible  are  men  vi 
can  live  on  herbs  and  acorns  ? " 

This  aatue  Cyrus  (Rollins'  "Ancient  History")  — 
•■  raised  Persia  from  nn  obscure,  rude  (v>!otiy  to  one  of  t 
most  powerful  and  splendid  empires  that  the  world  f 
saw  ;  performed  more  extraordinary  marches,  fought  mn 
battles,  won  more  extraordinary  victories,  and  exfaibitfl 
more  persoual  prowess  and  bodily  power  of  effort  and  i 
durance  thrm  almost  any  other  general  that  ever  lived  ; 
subsisted  ivoxa  childhooil  on  the  simplest  and  plaintist  c 
of  vegetable  food  and  water;  and  ihe  Persian  suldiers  * 
went  with  him  through  all  his  career  of  conquest,  i 
shared  with  him  all  his  hivrdships,  toils,  and  daageni,  i 
on  whom  he  always  placed  hie  mnm  dependence  in  battl 
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ftiiil  nitli  wliuni  ho  Mns  iiblo  to  mnrcli  thousan<lB  of  mile!i 
in  an  iticredilily  nhort  time,  and  coii<)iiur  .irmicB  of  dotilile 
tlio  number  t>f  his  own,  wore,  like  himaelf,  trained  from 
cliildhood  on  tlic  i'ltmc  simple  food,  ami  t<lrict]y  ndhon-d  to 
th«  same  simplicity  of  veRctuble  diet,  throughout  tlio  whole 
of  tlicir  hcroii:  conrsc,  withmit  relaxing  from  the  stern  sc- 
vcrily  of  thuir  nbstcmiouKness,  evtu  in  the  hour  of  victory 
when  the  luxuries  of  captured  cities  lay  in  profusion  nronnd 

"  III  the  most  heroic  dnys  nf  the  Grecian  army,  their 
f,«)d  was  the  plain  ami  simple  proiluw^  uf  the  soil.  The 
inimcirtal  Spartans  of  Thrrmopylic  were,  from  infancy, 
nourished  hy  the  plainest  ami  coarxest  vcgctahlu  aliment ; 
and  the  Roman  army  in  the  period  of  their  greatest  valor 
inid  most  gitjautii;  achievements  suliBisted  on  plain  and 
coarite  ve):clab1e  food.  AVhen  the  pnhlic  games  of  ancient 
(Jreece  —  for  the  exercise  of  muscular  power  and  nctivity 
in  wrestling-,  liuxinf^,  running,  etc.,  —  were  first  iiistitulcd, 
the  athleta-,  in  accordance  with  the  cuniinon  dietetic  hal>- 
its'of  the  (H.'ople,  were  trained  entirely  on  vegetahle  food. 
Thny  were  nhsotutely  forbidden  to  use  wine,  and  n'lpiired 
to  olisi-rve  the  strictest  continence.  ...  In  later  times  — 
after  animal  food  had  begun  to  he  common  among  the  peo- 
ple, imd  flcsh-ment  was  found  to  he  more  stimulating  and 
to  render  their  pugilists  and  gindintors  more  ferocious  —  a 
portion  of  flesh  was  introduced  into  the  diet  of  the  Atble- 
tK.  But.  according  to  the  testimony  of  early  Greek  writ- 
ers, it  was  soon  found  thnt  the  free  use  of  this  kind  of 
aliment  rando  them  sluguinh  aud  stupid." 

■'  If  thi'  S;iMrenM."  said  Felix  OHwald,  "  had  pt-tsiste.!  in 
the  simi.le  living  ..f  their  fathere,  the  niiieleeiith  century 
might  Eiee  Moiinsh  kingdoms  in  southern  Europe,  and 
Arabian  science  and  fruit  gardens  in  the  place  of  deserta 


inkif4h  bexottcdnesn. 
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••  Ii  I:.  -iii,-iil.ii ,"  ivfiim  ••Kiluims  OswiiM,  '■  tliat  our  temper- 
;tiii:r  Mn-iftiuM  ilir.'i.'t,  tlifir  i-IFurls  oiilj'  ng:ilii3t  the  tliiiij  pan 
..f  our  u.'i..ii.  >liol  f..r  reform.  .  .  .  The  Roiuaiis  of  tW 
;intt-('ii-sir-iiii  iiii  wen;  straiit;ely  siiperiur  to  us  as  pliysiciil 
Iji'iii^s.  Lvi.'iii'^ii,':.  ihu  iS|i!irtjiii,  luukcstlie  diet  of  his  cNiiiii- 
liyiii.'ti  lln' s:,),j,.it  yf  Mi-cfiil  lL'[;i«liitii.ii.  .  .  .  ]-'ruii.  hrea-l. 
c:tlvv-,  :iiJi|  Hlll^i^■,  Piiti'i-tiiiiie.l  tile  friends  of  Plato  at  tliiw 
su|iiK  IS  uf  tl]i>  f,-»ls  of  thrwu  or  fuiir  liours.  which  Aristotle 
inili  iTL'il  lu  .,.1  iiiiiuy  years  on  the  tliroii<>  of  Persia;  but  the 
viiy  iii.\t  :j-'i],'iMtiiiii  witiius:ii'il  the  <.!ruiiken  riots  of  Bahy- 
l.pii  iiii'i  rli.'  ^.■iieial  iiitroiluction  of  Persian  manaers  and 


uf   V 


■iters,' 


lys  Dr.  Dinsmore,  "  from 
itfut  liny,  all  unite  iu  futV' 
\  heahii  aii<l  vigor,  wliile 
III  to  hii.>e(I  diseases  wliost' 
iWilily,  <lectepitude,  and 
li  luxury  and  plenty. 
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and  their  coustitiiency  represent  at  least  25,000  veguturiniis, 
ami  the  number  is  rapidly  iiicreaBing. 

"  The  presidents  of  Battle  Cruelc  College,  Soutli  Lancaster 
Academy,  Walla  Walla  College,  all  flourisliing  schools,  in 
tlieir  annual  reports  the  year  after  the  adoption  of  a  vege- 
tarian regimen,  reported  that  the  health  nf  the  students  had 
never  boon  bo  oxccUont ;  that  while  liiaeauc  had  pruviously 
been  rife  among  stuilents,  requiring  almost  constant  atten- 
tion of  trained  nureea  and  jiliy  sit  inns,  profeaaional  services 
of  this  sort  had  been  ahnost  wholly  dispensed  with  under 
the  new  dietary,  there  being  almost  unintorruptcd  health 
among  the  students." 

The  Infldence  of  a  Meat  Diet  on  Mental 
Activity 

Another  importniit  ]ioint  to  be  considered  is  the 
eil'ect  produced  by  the  "germ  and'uric-acid  foods"  on 
ititelligenc«. 

The  carnivorous  animtils  are  less  intelligent  than 
those  whoso  food  supply  comt^s  first  hand  from  purer 
sources.  Lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  etc.,  are  scarcely  teach- 
able. Their  filful,  feverisji,  niistable  reasoning  powers 
arc  dominated  by  brutish  instincts,  and  curious 
enough,  notwithstanding  their  physiological  eqnip- 
liii-nt  for  coping  with  a  germ-in  felted  nric-acid-laden 
diet,  their  intidligence  develojis  by  a  gradual  change 
to  a  pure  fiHMi  dietarj'. 

A  story  is  told  in  "Uood  Health  "  of  a  dog  sent  to 
a  trainer  for  an  education.  Along  with  the  dog  was 
sent  a  notf  from  his  master,  stating  that  as  Bruno 
was  a  vegetjivian,  he  must  have  no  meat.  The  di^ 
fancier  promptly  replied  that  Bruno's  owner  need  have 
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nil  fi.'iir  ;il.iuiu  his  giving  meat  to  IJruiio  or  any  other 
dog  in  lii>  cliarjje,  as  lie  had  long  since  found  that  it 
was  (iiv  iiiiiri'  ilillieuU  to  teach  dojjs  anything  wheu  fed 
with  nuiit.  This  calls  to  recollection  the  fact  thai 
tln'  fine  iltig.-*  at  varii'iis  kennels  are  chiefly  fed  {jniiii 
fu.'il-  niinle  in  form  of  dog  biscuits,  and  that  dug 
t'^iiiricrs  tell  you  that  dogs  fed  on  meat  have  no 
'■  wiuil  '  Wu  may  also  remember  that  without  much 
fxi'ivisc  :i  luL'at  di(-t  gives  fits  to  puss,  and  a  savage. 
unrcLi.-iniiiM''.  inicertaiu.  cruel  and  mangy  tendent-y 
to  Carl".  In  the  evolution  of  the  dog,  he  more 
n|'iii(iai-li<s  liunjanity  in  intelligence  and  the  deer 
ill  ai'tivity  by  abandonment  of  meat.  Experiments 
t<i  test  a  ;.'nidual  change  of  diet  on  other  carnivorous 
niiiiual.i  will  be  nioi'i  interesting.  Were  all  animals 
oiT^hially  vi'iretariaiis?  Did  they  adopt  flesh  foods 
.ibals,  because  they  found 
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various  parts  of  the  body  which  cause  the  sharp 
pains  felt  in  gout,  etc.  One  writer  tells  us  that  in  case 
of  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  aystem,  these  jagged 
microscopic  crystals  blockade  the  free  passage  of 
lilocl  through  the  microscopically  fine  blood-vessels 
"f  the  brain,  frustrating  its  working  order  like  clinkers 
ill  a  furnace. 

"  If,"  siiys  Mr.  Eugene  IMvis,  "  uric-acid  poison  can  turn 
nwry  it  finger  joint  or  disable  an  entire  limb  by  nratic  con- 
cretiims,  what  liavoc  may  it  not  creat«  in  the  dehcate  con- 
volutioDB  of  the  braiu  —  in  the  aeftt  of  the  will  and  the 

intellect  1  " 

When  studying  the  results  of  diet  on  the  mentality 
of  races,  it  must  be  remembered  that  extremes  of 
climnte  do  not  favor  the  highest  physical  or  mental 
development  The  vegetarians  of  India  and  other  hot, 
enervating  countries  suffer  climatically  as  well  as  the 
heavy,  dull,  inactive,  meat-eating  inhabitants  of  Arctic 
regions.  Abstaining  from  meat  in  India  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  test  of  sanditariaiiism.  Their  foods  are  very 
much  spiced ;  and,  by  the  way,  a  curious  bit  of  in- 
formation is  "given  us  concerning  Dr.  Hayes'  second 
jnuruey  to  the  Arctic  regions.  On  his  first  journey  his 
men  were  fed  fat  animal  foods,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  countrj'.  On  the  second  journey  grain 
foods  largely  replaced  animal  foods,  with  the  result 
of  far  less  illness.  Every  chemist  of  coursK  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  in  blubber  that  is  not  containeil 
in  vegetable  tats,  and  the  n.'^e  of  the  former  merely 
proves  how  human  life  luay  be  miserably  sustained 
on  the  worst  of  foods. 
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Thk  IIklaiion  of  Meat-eating  to  a  Cratisg 

FOK    StIMULASTS 

Tlie  sulijcrt  nf  saiiditariaQism  is  again  importaDt, 
wlieii  wl-  tlihl  that  iiicnt-i'atiiig  fosters  the  almost 
imivtirsiil  ili-.-ire  for  poison  stimulant.'  A  craving  fur 
iiriilii.iiil  siiiiUilaiit  comes  only  with  fatigued  vitul 
lunviT.  ri'.-;iihing  generally  from  habitual  uric  acid 
"f  sonic  kiml  of  hlo*jd -poisoning.  Also,  ■wherever 
tlL'sli-i-uLiiii:  is  prevalent,  the  use  of  calt  (as  a  preserv- 
iiiivi;),   ]ii'p]nT,  spices,   tobacco,   alcohol,   etc.,  exist? 

Ii  bus  been  shown  how  any  and  everj'  poison 
stiMiiil.int  iicls  in  tlie  same  general  way  upon  the 
liin;i;iii  :;y<ti'm,  producing  at  first  a  stlmulntiou  that 
i.-  ii'ii  iiruly  ai'quirt-d  strength,  but  merely  "force 
r'lul.r.  ii  a  little  more  qiiii'kly  available,"  and  which 
<  followed    by  a  corresponding   depression ; 
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diet  of  fruits  and  gmins,  liis  thirst  for  liquors  Ttinislies 
almost  aa  if  by  magiv  ;  and  again,  others  irho  have  been 
apparently  cured  of  this  habit,  if  they  go  back  to  the  use 
of  meat,  invariably  go  still  further  aud  begin  to  drink." 

Dr.  Paulson  tells  us  that  the  system  of  cure  for 
iticbrifttes  1»  ab.-^l•lutely  simple;  that  the  keynote  of 
ti'L'.'itiiieiit  is  tmsi'il  on  the  fact  that  iirjrmal  vital 
organs  desire  no  poisons;  that  the  aim  is  ti)  develop 
nunual  vital  organs;  that  those  things  which  make 
vital  oqiaus  abnormal  are  t<}  l>e  cast  aside,  not  only 
tin'  stronger  poisons  and  meat,  but  all  spices,  pickles, 
anil  condiments,  which  proclaim  their  injurious  teii- 
duncii's  by  their  biting  rtavop.  Xo  drngs  as  medicines 
are  used.  Patients  are  tided  over  highly  nervous 
conditions  by  being  placed  in  baths  of  water  at  blood 
heat  (about  96°  or  98'),  where  they  can  remain  from 
half  an  hour  to  several  hours,  jMssibly  secnring  re- 
freshing snatches  of  sleep,  and  without  nnpleasanl 
afti-T-eifects  if  tlio  water  is  not  made  warmer  or 
coMer.  The  application  to  ilio  skin  of  hot  fomenta- 
tions (flannel  clotlis  twisted  nearly  dry  from  boiling 
hot  water  and  fovercd  witli  dry  flannel)  are  also  used 
tor  relieving  distressing  pains.  PaticDta  are  to  become 
interested  in  tlower  and  vegetable  gardening  and  in 
all  sports  which  include  sunshine,  open  air,  and 
physical  exercise ;  nothing  is  given  to  the  weak 
stomacli  that  il  cannot  naturally  digest,  nor  t(H>  nim^li. 
the  mistake  of  oviTcating  being  duly  considered  ;  and 
so  by  the  .liniple  nile^;  of  hygiene,  human  wrecks 
are  so  cured  tliat  by  a  continnance  of  this  simple 
life  they  remain  cnred.    Thin  physician  believes  that 
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the  home  table  has  much  to  ilo  in  the  mnking  i 
inebriates,  The  iiattirni  taste  of  a  child,  like  tbaC  q 
the  lower  animals,  spurns  all  spices  and  poisons, 
by  the  gradual  use  of  peppered,  salted,  spiced,  giogera 
articles  oE  food,  and  other  dieletical  iniquities,  possifaj 
tea  anil  coffee  themselves,  a  weakened  condition  \ 
vital  organs  is  cultivated  and  developed,  mid 
begins  with  pepper  at  the  mother's  Uible  often  ea<S 
with  whiskey  and  tobacco.  The  lower  animals  con- 
tinue to  eat  during  their  entire  lives  the  simple  diet 
of  their  youth,  free  from  all  poisons ;  and  it  the  ha 
man  animal  would  follow  such  an  example, 
would  be  no  inebriates  and  far  greater  gustattj 
pleasnre  in  eating. 


The  OBLiOATroN  of  Kindnkss  to  Animals 

However  sharp  was  the  regret  to  find  the  execmU 
characteristics  of  several  favorite  poisons,  not  a  slutdoj 
of  sadness  follows  light  on  the  subject  of  uric  acid  a 
other  iniquities  of  a  nient  diet.     May  the  day  so< 
come  when  the  murder  of  our  fellow-creatures  : 
burial  in  the  human  stomach  will  be  regarded  i 
horror  1     The  more  oue  studies  the  subject,  the  i 
atrocious   it  appears.     Coy   feathered  friends,   v 
the  wee  peeping  ones  await  your  coming,  may 
not   lie  helpless  and   bleeding  1     Lithe   creatures  ( 
the  forest,  many  a  fleet  gambol  to  you,  utLhaunte 
and  unpursued !     Life  is  a  precious  gift  granted  i 
all  but  once. 

Would  that  the  Confucian  laws  of  kindness  to  I 
living  things,  and  the  spread  of  peace  on  earth  i 
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good  will  to  all,  nii<;;lit  bu  move  (iniily  iiitreiR'lied 
uiiiung  Clirietiiins  1  The  luimaiie  desire  to  live  aud 
let  live  is  the  natiiml  and  hajipy  one.  The  pleasure 
of  killing,  along  with  all  brutal  instincts,  is  but  the 
result  of  unnatural  dietetic  habits  of  life,  cultivated 
through  many  generations.  The  impulse  to  kill  be- 
conicK  that  of  all  tlesh-eaters.  The  tame  squirrels, 
free  to  roam  in  Central  Park,  the  friendly  pigei>n8  of 
Venice,  the  happy  animals  of  the  Yelhiwstoiie  Park, 
all  testify  to  the  delightful  companionship  of  man 
and  our  dumb  fellow -creatures,  when  man  becomes 
less  brutal  and  the  impulse  in  his  heart  to  kill  has 
been  tempered  by  an  education  which  includes,  as  a 
principle,  simple  kindness  to  others.  Is  man  alone 
entitled  to  the  great  boon  of  life?  Have  animals  no 
rights  ? 

And  how  revolting,  after  all,  is  the  sight  on  a 
dining-table  of  a  murdered  bird,  a  tiny  corpse,  laid 
out  on  a  platter  ready  for  burial,  aud  surrounded  by 
knives  and  forks  1  The  dissected  flesh  of  a  dead 
animal:  a  portion  of  his  hack!  of  his  thigh!  of  his 
neck:  of  his  tongue!  of  bis  heart!  jterhaps  the  head 
of  a  winsome  calf,  with  eyes  half  closi'd.  mule  in 
death,  while  the  mother  is  lowing.  Such  ghoulish 
scenes  better  fit  the  bone-bedecked  den  <)f  an  ogre, 
or  the  feast  of  a  hyena. 

And  what  is  more  abhorrent  than  the  mission  of 
the  cook  who  handles  such  foods  ?  Oysters  ripi^d 
ojien  alive !  living  lobsters,  crabs,  terrapins,  thniwii 
alive  into  boiling  water  or  fat !  Daily  manipulation 
of  deceased  animals !  Such  occupation  degrades  the 
profesaioD  of  cookery.     How  pleasant  is  the  thought 
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that  the  succulent  foods  of   earth,  pure    and 
coutain  hU  man's  requirements  for  the  table,  and  thl 
cookery  wJiich  includes  but  the  humane,  the  whal 
some,  and  the  icsthetic,  easily  becomes  a  verita 
high  art. 

The  pleasure  we  may  give  to  auimals  is  purely  \ 
selfish.  It  is  not  recorded  in  public  print  and  j 
repaid  by  nothing  greater  than  affection,  confidenii 
and  gratitude.  We  are  too  apt  to  consider  these  a 
felIo\VH3reatures  as  things,  rather  than  living  bein 
after  the  order  of  ourselves.  We  forgi;t  that  th< 
flesh  is  like  our  llesh  ;  their  blood  like  our  bloa^ 
that  their  hearts  beat  like  our  hearts;  that 
nerves  thrill  with  joy  or  quiver  with  pain  like  1 
nerves;  that  in  aiiort  their  pliysical  organization  1 
practically  hke  our  own.  We  forget  their  love  ■ 
affection  is  like  our  love  and  affection,  their  son 
like  our  sorrows,  their  happiness  hke  our  happinei 

"We  forget  the  wonderful  likeuesa  that  exists  betwi 
ua  and  the  loner  creatui-ea,"  mys  the  humane  Dr.  Kelloi 
"that  they  poBsess  to  a  nonderful  degree  the  sum 
tiCB,  the  siime  appetites,  and  are  subject  to  the  i 
pulses  oa  we.  An  ox,  a  sheop,  cau  hear,  see,  feel,  smell 
tustc,  and  even  think,  if  not  ne  well  as  man,  at  least  U< 
some  deijree  after  the  same  fasliiun.  The  lumb  gaDibollin 
ill  the  pasture  enjoys  life  in  much  the  same  way  as  i 
little  child  frolicking  in  the  meadow.  A  horse,  a  dfig,! 
a  cow,  can  leiirii,  remember,  love,  hate,  mourn,  rejoice,  a 
suffer  hke  human  beings.  Its  sphere  of  life  is  certainlv 
not  so  great  iis  man's,  but  life  is  none  the  less  real  and  none 
the  less  preciouB  to  it :  and  the  fact  that  the  quadrupa 
has  little,  is  not  a  good  nnd  sufficient  reasou  why  t 
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who  has  much  should  deprive  his  brother  of  the  little  that 
he  hath.  For  the  moat  part,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
lower  animals  have  adhered  for  more  closely  to  the  divine 
order  established  for  them  than  has  man.  .  .  .  But  al- 
though the  aheep  goea  dumb  to  the  slaughter,  do  not  hia 
eloquent  eyes  appeal  for  mercy )  Do  not  the  bleating  of 
the  calf  .  .  .  and  the  cries  of  hiindreds  of  other  creatures 
that  ne  call  dumb,  but  to  each  of  whom  nature  has  given 
its  characteristic  mode  of  apeech,  rise  in  eloquent  protest 
against  the  savagery  to  which  the  instiucta  of  our  caoDibal- 
iatic  anceatore  lead  uat" 

I  had  lately  a  lesson  on  the  slaughter-house.  An- 
swering an  advertisement  fur  a  footman,  a  large,  fine- 
looking  man  atiout  twenty-five  years  of  age  appeared, 
who  said  he  liad  previouely  heen  following  the  trade 
of  butcher. 

"  I  am  sure  you  did  not  like  that  sort  of  business  ? " 
"  One  gets  accustomed  to  almost  anything  if  he  has 
it  to  do,"  he  replied.  "  The  first  day  I  went  to  the 
slaughter-house,  I  backed  out,  and  would  not  enter, 
but  had  to  come  to  it  afterwards.  I  never  have 
gotten  quite  free  of  feeling  for  the  smaller  animals, 
the  lambs,  for  instance."  In  answer  to  a  question  for 
further  informatiim,  he  said  they  tied  all  four  legs 
together  and  laid  the  little  aninials  on  th<;  lloor,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time,  and  then  pmcoeded  to  cut 
their  throats.  "  Their  bleiitings  and  .•^trug^jh'.'*  do  make 
one  feel  sorry  for  them  when  they  look  so  innocent, 
but  they  arc  not  so  bail  as  the  kids.  The  kids  (.sold 
as  lamb)  seem  Vi  smell  the  hlood  and  steel  when  even 
in  sight  of  a  s1ftu<;hter-hnnse.  and  the  fuss  they  make 
up  to  the  last  is  really  astonishing." 
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Dill  I  cmj'loy  the  man  !  And  yet  he  was  not  al- 
tugi'iliiT  devuiil  of  liumaiiity.  Which  is  worse,  after 
all,  to  ilo  tilt  kill'iig  one's  self,  or  make  others  kill,  to 
linituli/e  niic".-i  si'll  or  brutalize  others.  As  Plutarch 
f\rlaiiiii*(l,  '■  If,  ill  spite  of  all  this  you  still  atSrm 
tliat  yiiTi  wiTo  iutonded  by  nature  for  such  a  diet, 
tluii    to   be^in,  kill  you  yourself  what  you  wish  to 


I'ouiii  TnLstoy  happened  to  come  across  a  book 
I'ailcil  till-  ■■  Kthics  of  Diet."  It  was  a  spark  which 
kiiiilli'd  and  set  mi  fire  a  long  train  of  ideas;  for 
fount  Tiilstov  turns  (Quickly  to  nil  live  interests. 
Ifi-  es]vi:i:illy  dopires  a  conduct  which  may  insure 
tla-  mosi  and  best  <-f  life. 

Tlic  ivsult  was  a  book.  "  I'laisirs  Cruels,"  in  which 
tlu'  di-L-us^iuM  of  vegetarianism  versus  flesh-eating 
is  tivat^'il  ui  its  relation  especially  to  morals.     The 
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doni.  .  .  .  Regard  the  faces  niid  bodies  uf  the  men  of  our 
society  and  of  our  epocli,  —  the  chins  ami  cheeks  are  bang- 
ing and  the  abdomen  is  pmininent ;  and  the  more  they 
eat,  the  more  they  not  only  l>elieve  tlicmselvee  happy,  but 

The  study  of  a  meat  diet  in  its  far-reaching  effects 
It'd  liini  to  wish  to  see  i>crsona1Iy  that  animnl  inquisi- 
tion —  .1  si augli tor-house,  and  to  know  all  its  hideons 
phases.  He  met  on  the  public  road  a  but^'Iier  on  hb 
way  to  Toula,  whose  especial  duty  was  to  thrust  the 
knife,  "I  asked  him,"  snid  Count  Tolstoy,  "if  he 
]iilied  the  animal  when  about  to  strike  him."  "  Why 
have  pity,  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  dime  ? "  replied 
he.  When  1  told  him  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  eat 
meat,  that  it  was  only  a  luxury,  he  said,  "  It  is  in  fact 
regrettable,  but  what  can  one  do?  one  uiu.^t  gain  a 
living;  my  father  would  never  have  killed  a  chicken 
in  all  his  life,  and  formerly  I  feared  killing."  ('mint 
Ti-l.-^toy  talked  with  others,  among  them  a  soldier 
butcher,  who,  like  all  the  others,  expressed  a.4tonish- 
ment  when  asked  if  he  had  pity  for  the  |M>or  animals. 
He  was  finally  convinced  that  it  wa,';  pitiful.  "  Above 
all,"  exclttime<I  the  butcher,  "when  the  jMMir  beast  is 
tame  and  willing  and  walks,  poor  thing,  in  all  confi- 
dence, f'cxt  ijrnnd  pitie." 

Count  Tol.-itoy  VLisited  the  slaughter-houses,  and  his 
descriptions  of  the  frightened  and  torturtnl  animals 
are  word  pictures  which  wring  the  heart  He  U^lls 
us  of  the  brutality  which  often  follows  resititance  on 
the  part  of  the  animal  during  the  time  of  immediate 
deatii  prejinrations.  Of  their  kickiog  and  struggling 
while  prootieally  skinned  alive. 
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I  lind  in  various  niagaziiiGs  articles  on  the  borron 
of  animal  slaughter  written  by  English  women  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  investigate  the  subject.  Lady 
Jeuiie  took  it  upon  herself  to  iuquire  into  the  neces- 
sary ami  unnecessary  sufferings  of  auimals  in  trans- 
jic'itatiun.  Lady  Paget  also  writes  some  admirable 
articles,  cue  of  which,  "Vegetable  Diet,"  found  its 
wny  iuto  tlie  Popular  Science  Monthly  of  November, 

- 1  hiivc  nil  my  life  thought  that  meat-eating  was 
Dbjeutioiialile  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  Tiew,"  saya  she, 
"  Thi:  ^'liustly  biitchiir- shops  which  one  meets  at  every 
turn  ;ip|«>av  to  uie  au  incongruity,  u6t  to  aay  more,  in  this 
c.'iv:li;{i.Ml  Uiii:  The  lishwayii  .  .  .  persecute  one  with  their 
|iiiiiL^'i'iit  oiliii'.  Another  dread  sight  which  meets  our  eyes 
aliiiJiii!.  fS|ii'ti[dly  in  Oertiiany  unil  Austria,  .  ,  .  are  the 
sliiuL'lifi'ri'il  frilves,  piiruJcd  abuiit  the  streets,  a  dozen  or 
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live  turtles,  lobsters,  etc.,  in  barrels,  possibly  is  ice, 
to  1>e  tlirnst  alive  at  the  ead  i)f  tlieir  destinatloD  into 
boiling  water  or  fat ! 

I  once  saw  a  French  chtf  throw  a  dozen  of  live 
hr(<cu»e*  (small  lobsters)  on  an  almost  red-hot  sauce- 
pan, niid  without  a  wince,  he  immediately  threw  over 
them  a  sprinkling  of  red  pepper  and  cut-up  berba. 
placed  over  a  cover  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  That 
ended  my  liking  for  soup  ix  la  BouUlahaisxe. 

How  absolutely  abominable  is  the  sight  of  a 
market !  the  bleating  of  calves,  solid  barrels  of  living 
creatures,  frightened  bunches  of  chickens,  rows  of 
dissect!  ng-tables  like  those  of  the  medical  student. 
We  ri'ad  with  horror  the  details  of  the  murder  of 
man  by  man.  Here  we  have  it  in  its  revolting  bide- 
ousness  —  blood,  corpses,  dissection,  bird  and  beast, 
and  the  "  timid  bea.stiea." 

The  ghoulish  habit  of  tiesh-eating  induces  a  blunt- 
uess  and  sav^^;e^y  of  feelin-j  for  the  agonies  of  crea- 
tures murdered,  but  upon  the  abandonment  of  that 
kind  of  food  the  human  heart  softens  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  their  happiness  and  sufferings  havi' 
new  iTiterest. 

To  get  animals  into  cars  often  requires  most  mi-r- 
ciless  l)enting.  Official  statistics  of  railway  com- 
panies show  that  thousands  arrive  at  the  stations 
dead,  and  that  thousands  more  are  crijipled,  bruised, 
and  with  broken  limbs  and  horns.  The  cattle  are 
sometimes  kept  for  several  days  and  nights  in  hot 
weather  wJtlmut  food  or  water.  Animals  with  bro- 
ken limbs  arc  hiuiled  uiii  and  driven  to  the  slaughter- 
houses. 
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n  IS  U<]-\  ill  tlie  Lotxlou  Dailif  Ttlcji-aph  of  .< 
riviujr  fit  riyiiumth  liaviiig  eucoiintered  licavj 
I'liiii  iliivB,  and  timt  of  her  living  freight  of  cattli'. 
Ii:i(l  lit'en  killfl  by  beiug  thrown  alxiiif.  on  ea>.'li 
II  strii}:nliiig  mass,  and  that  when  the  wretthei 
re  S'l  iiiiitiliLU'd  as  to  l>e  doomed,  nud  the  niwe- 
;ln-  viswl  jiredmlirl  the  men  from  denliii^'  with 
y  ucri!  made,  by  means  of  torttirea  tnipo!<sible  to 
iL  ;i  ]iiililic  newspaper,  to  jump  ovorbiiard  from 

ttoririiiry  depiirtment  Report  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
A>  that  ill  one  ycnr  U,024  animals  in  courst!  .'f 
this  ..■mintvy  (Kn^laml)  were  thrown  into  the  sc;l 
■ft  h.i.l  yon  must  iniagiiie).  1240  were  landed  dea.l. 
ii  vf  sliiuiililnn^d  on  the  quays  to  save  them  from 
n  tiiL'ir  wnntids.  Vcm  may  form  souio  coiiceptinii 
rri'^  ui  ii  cattlo  l>i.iit.  allliougii  nothing  hut  sec- 
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had  to  be  doDe.  ...  1  have  seen  slaughter- men  make  beta 
as  to  which  would  first  have  five  or  ten  sheep  killed, 
skiimei],  and  dressed,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  they 
were  not  particular  about  their  being  dead  before  skinning 

Mr.  Beard  found,  through  dealers  in  skins,  that 
one  bullock's  skin  iiad  twenty -seven  punctures  Jn  the 
head  ;  another  head  had  ten  holes  made  with  a  pole- 
u\e,  and  the  dealer  stated  to  hiiu  "  we  receive  such 
by  hundreds.'" 

" Now  let  me  tell  jou  that  every  day,  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, at  least  oue  million  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  are  put  to 
death  —  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  thousand  per 
minute.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  statistics 
runiiabed  by  Sir  Robert  Gitfen  to  the  Eoyal  CommisBion 
on  Agriculture. 

"  Said  a  rough  one  day,  '  I  have  been  compelleil  to  atop 
the  use  of  flesh  food.  A  lady  said  to  nie,  "  How  can  you  eat 
a  thing  that  looks  out  of  the  eyes  1 "  That  remark  haunts 
me  whenever  I  sit  down  to  the  table  and  see,  for  exanijile,  a 
piece  of  mutton;  I  sea  a  pair  of  gentle  Eheep's  eyes  peering 
at  me,  and  I  cannot  touch  it.' 

"  Think  of  this,  reader,"  says  Dr.  Kellogg,  "  when  you  are 
tempted  to  fenst  on  dead  ox  or  cow,  or  lamb,  deer  or  bird. 
May  the  Divine  Spirit  that  dwells  and  acts  and  feels  in 
every  sentient  thing  look  deep  into  your  sonl  through  the 
eyes  that  have  licen  forever  put  out,  and  teach  yon  that 
this  slaughter  of  innocents  is  not  that  yon  may  live,  fur 
you  can  live  better  without  slaughter ;  not  that  your 
hunger  may  l>e  apjwascd,  for  there  is  better  food  for  this 
purpose;  .  .  .  not  that  ymi  may  satisfy  any  legitimate  or 
normal  instinct,  but  that  you  may  satiate  a  thirut  for  blood, 
a  craving  for  dead  ficsh,  a  depraved,  cultivated,  corpse-eating 
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institiut  bom  not  of  heaveD,  but  of  ignoraiice,  debosemeat, 

auil  goillossiiess  of  savagery." 

About  tlio  most  revolting  of  all  subjects  is  the  p^- 
killiii;-  at  Chicngo.  The  pigs  are  driven  into  a  room 
aiiil  oik:  uflLT  tlR'  other  in  quick  succession  attached 
111  ii  ivvolviiij^  wheel  by  means  of  hooks.  They  are 
.<ciiiii  iiii-i  I'v  n  man  drenched  in  blood  who  thrusts  a 
kiiifi-  iiitii  I'Sich  throat  just  before  being  plunged  into 
:t  culili'iii  <if  boiliug  water.  It  depends  upou  the 
all  riiii>,-s  ami  skill  of  the  butcher  if  all  are  deeply 
]ii.  ic'il  witli  the  knife  or  not,  all,  however,  enter  the 
w;i(iT  wliili'  still  squealing  in  terror.  One  of  the 
laitclii'itJ  said  there  is  comparatively  little  trouble 
laliT  ill  s:iT;i]iin<:;  tlie  hair  from  the  bodies,  as  they  kick 
taiiih  iif  ii  iiU'eaeU  other  in  the  boiling  water. 

li  i-=  i'iLi|iiiii^  to  add  hero  a  short  account  of  a 
Tiiiuili-jiviiit;    ^linner     taken    from      Good    Hi-.dlh. 
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aiiinml ;  but  he  ia  certninlv  laboring  under  a  gross  miscon- 
ception of  the  fitnes8  of  things.  .  .  .  Hiich  slaughter  of  the 
itinoceutij,  iis  a  preparation  for  n  feast  of  thanksgiving,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  incongruous  of 
proceedings. 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  innocent,  uuperverted  mind 
of  I'bildhood  ijuickly  recognizes  the  inconsistency  connected 
with  the  cuusiimptinn  of  the  flesh  of  animals  for  food.     A 

story  ia  told  of  the  famous  Dr.  C ,  Professor  of  Coiuparn- 

tive  Anatomy  in  Cornell  University,  Having  been  brought 
up  a  vegetarian,  he  had  never  seen  upon  a  table  the  flesh  of 
a  ilead  animal  until  at  one  time,  when  about  sii  years  of  age, 
he  was  dining  away  from  home.  In  the  centre  of  the  table 
was  a  large  roasted  chicken.  The  boy  eyed  this  new  arti- 
cle of  diet  with  much  curiosity,  when  suddenly  the  truth 
dawned  upon  him,  and  he  exclaimed  cautiously  tu  his 
mother:  'Say,  mama,  that  looks  like  a  dead  hen.' 

"  lie  recognized  a  dead  animal  as  a  corpse  rather  than 
as  food,  which  is  the  normal  way  of  looking  at  it.  The 
■  dead  hen  '  to  tlie  boy  was  no  more  shocking  than  the  rows  of 
animal  corpses  in  different  stages  of  dissection  which  line 
our  market  stalls  is  to  the  Hindoo,  and  no  more  than  a 
Btretolie<l  up  human  figure  in  New  Zealand  to  our  sensitive 

All  me&t>«atiitg  auimals  have  certain  cruel  and 
warlike  propensities. 

"  It  has  been  shown  (•  Fruits  and  Parinacea ')  that  the 
direct  tendency  of  animal  f<H>d  is  to  irritate  the  temjwr,  to 
inSame  the  passions,  to  sti'engthen  the  lower  pro[>cnBi- 
tics,  to  blunt  the  moral  feelings,  to  render  the  heart  cal- 
lous;  and  ns  inimiiiiity  from  diKcaso,  Ixidily  strength  and 
activity,  symmetry  and  beauty  of  form,  perfection  and  acute- 
oess  of  the  senses,  unalloyed  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  mental 
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exertion  and  intellectual  culture,  ob  well  as  longevity,  ue 
favored  by  a  diet  of  fruit,  roots,  and  other  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, ive  rDu5  conclude  that  these  will  coustitute  the  diet 
of  tlioso  who  live  during  the  second  reign  of  peace  and 


This  time  is  charmingly  portrayed  by   that  lover 

uf  nature,  tlie  poet  Shelley  :  — 


Ik'  sbiys  the  lamb  that  looks  bim  in  the  face. 
And  hurribly  devours  hia  mangled  flesh  ; 
Wbioh,  slill  avenging  nature's  broken  law, 
Klnilli's  all  pnlrid  humors  in  liis  frami^,  — 
All  evil  [iiission?,  and  oil  vain  belief, 
H.Uri'il,  Jes[)air,  and  loathing  in  his  mind,  — 
Tlie  i^^rma  of  misery,  dcalh,  disease  and  crimu. 
No  loiiL^cr  now  the  winjjed  iiihiilritants, 
Tlii.t  in  the  woods  Ibeir  KWtct  lives  ning  awny, 
the  form  of  man  ;  bat  gather  niiind. 
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And  ayHiu  in  Pope's  "Essay  ou  Man"  where  the 
revenge  for  brutality  b  touched  upon:  — 

"  No  murder  clotlied  him,  anil  nv  murder  fed. 
In  the  Mune  temple,  the  resouuding  wockI, 
All  vociil  bcitij^  Lymn'd  Uidr  equul  God; 
Tlie  sbriue  with  gure  unstaiu'd,  wiih  gold  undivH»'d, 
Uubribed,  iinblooily,  stood  the  blameli'BB  priest: 
Heaven's  attribuUs  "us  unWereul  care, 
And  miiu's  prerogutive,  to  nile,  bill  spare, 
Ah  I  bcitr  unlike  tbe  man  of  tiiiica  to  come ! 
Of  half  tlittt  live,  [bv  bauher  &ii<]  ibe  tomb ; 
Who,  foe  to  nnture.  beiu«  the  geiit^nd  groan. 
Murders  their  speties,  and  betrajB  bis  own. 
But  just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds, 
Aad  every  death  its  own  aveni^er  breeds : 
The  fury  —  poHsionB,  from  that  blood  begnn. 
And  tiim'il  on  man  a  fiercer  savage,  man," 

The  meat-«ating  habit,  which  seems  to  develop  a 
propensity  for  hitting  and  killing,  may  be  noticed 
especially  in  England  among  the  meat-eaters.  It  is 
a  trait  of  character  which  ill  accords  with  other  high 
standards  of  English  characteristics.  It  is  a  cruel 
bnitishness,  typical  of  all  meat-eating  animals 
everywhere. 

am  sticking  to  Pj-thagoras,"  wrote  Lord  Byron 
friend  during  one  of  his  lucid  iutervaU  of 
hygienic  living  and  best  thought ;"  flesh-eating  gives 
one  the  disposition  of  a  beast." 

The  highest  pleasure  of  the  average  English  meat- 
eat^r  is  to  kill  something,  and  he  sets  the  brutish 
fiashion  over  all  the  world.  A  carnivorous  English 
divine  may  write  a  sermon  on  morals  and  then 
iTub  his  hands  in  glee  over  the  slaughter  of   a  bird 
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or  hme.  He  lias  no  respect  for  the  mystery  of  life. 
Tin-  iliviiii^  gift,  the  vital  spark  which  mankind  may 
nut  cviii  attt-mpt  to  analyze,  inspires  in  him  du 
gratitmli-.  The  divine  mechdnism,  however  modes; 
and  iiiuiltVinliiig  in  its  embodiment,  inspires  in  him 
ni>  :i\v,'.  In  tlie  life  of  the  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish. 
till'  liuiti.Tlly,  lie  would  wantonly  extinguish  what 
(t.'iitiiriis  uf  human  skill  could  never  reproduce.  He 
would  takf  what  he  can  never  return,  what  doe> 
liim  no  yiKid,  and  what  to  his  victim  is  his  all. 
Wiutld  it  not  i^eem  to  the  true  lover  of  nature  a 
trausgros.^ion  of  divine  law  ?  So  it  seemed  to  Buddha 
wliL-ii  incorporating  in  his  religion  five  rules  of  con- 
duct, niiiuely:  1st,  not  to  take  life,  2d,  to  be  honest, 
3d,  v>  icU  the  truth,  4th,  to  iibstain  from  intoxicants. 
.^tli,  ilia:-lity.  he  placed  love  and  respect  for  life  at 
thr'  lii.-:iil.     "Sooner,"  said   he,  "shall  the  cleft  rock 
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In  his  report  from  the  Sioux  missions,  Father  de 
Smet  wrote :  — 

"  Alaa  !  how  helpleBs  is  theology  against  a  diet  of  raok 
flesh." 

Mr-  Eustace  Miles  says  :  — 

"  The  objection  that  if  we  do  not  kill  animals  ve  shall  be 
overrun  with  animals,  and  that  if  wc  do  not  need  animals 
fur  food  we  shall  have  no  animals  at  all,  practically  cancel 
one  another.     Both  are  ridiculous." 


Variods  Fact3  and  New  Theories  about  Food 
As  before  stated,  man  gets  in  animal  food,  as  in 
second-hand  clothing,  original  products  second-hand, 
and  in  a  deteriorated  form.  He  dares  not  take  it 
third-hand  when  the  deterioration  is  carried  still 
farther,  for  that  would  include  the  ill-odorous  scav- 
engers of  the  buzzard  family,  the  carrion  crow,  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  hyena,  all  of  which  are  douhly 
charged  with  waste  products. 

In  changing  from  a  meat  to  a  sanditarian  diet,  one 
would  surely  find  the  experiment  a  failure  if  several 
simple  facts  be  not  remembered.  The  principal  one 
is  that  no  dependence  whatever  should  be  iilaced  on 
foods  made  of  white  flour  or  of  certain  garden  vege- 
tables and  fruits  alone.  But  the  simplest  of  diets  is 
sutlicient  to  supply  the  greatest  s'trength  possible,  if 
in  place  of  meat  for  tisaue-building  one  of  several 
foods  is  substituted,  namely :  either  of  the  grains  as 
a  whole,  or  nuts,  or  milk,  fir  eggs  ;  or  something  from 
the  bean  family  (ripe  beans,  lentils,  or  peas).  Either 
of  these,  along  with  almost  any  vegetable  or  fruit. 


,1th- 
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provides  in  all  their  endless  and  artistic  variety 
preparation,  the  most  royal  of  dietark'S.  Quite  ei 
fat  is  contained  in  the  nut,  milk,  and  egg  fo( 
When  beans  or  the  grains  are  used  in  place  of  nu 
a  very  little  fat  can  be  supplied  by  the  additi< 
when  cooking  of  olive  or  other  vegetable  oil.  The 
use  of  baking  powders  is  being  abandoned  by  health- 
culturists. 

We  are  also  having  a  revolution  in  the  choice 
fate  both  for  edible  use  and  as  a  cooking  medii 
Those  fats  now  obtained  from   dead  flesh  anj  to 
superseded  by  the  oils  procured  from  the  vegetal 
kingdom,  of  which  we  know  both  the  ancestry 
habits  of  life.     We  are  told  that  the  former  will  saan 
be  used  for  carriage  wheels  and  other  machinery  of 
the  sort,  and  that  the  human  machinery  will  be  lubri- 
cated and  propelled  from  the  purer  sources  which  ate 
absolutely  free  from  the  germs  of   tuberculosis  and 
anthrax.     The  olive  already  provides  fat  for  a  Urge 
part  of  the  world.     The  great  world  supply  will  prob-i 
ably  come,  however,  from  the  cotton  seed,  the  avail- 
able quantity  being  enormous.     Professor  BurmeistCf. 
tells  us  that  enough  fats  could  be  procured  from  pall 
trees   to   make   animal  fats   quite  superiluous. 
taken  from  the  cocoanut  is  also  coming  into  use 
well  as  from  nuts  in  general.     Cocoanut  butter 
now  beginning  to  be  used  in  England  and  Amenl 

Another  dietetical  fault  consists  in  the  use 
pepper,  spices,  and  condiments.  Whatever  hiks 
unfit  for  food.  A  mustard  or  a  pepper  plaster 
sometimes  beneficial  for  blistering  the  outside  al 
but  never  the  more  delicate  membranes  of  the  inl 
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tioal  caimL  lu  Mexico,  Indiii,  and  various  Spauisb 
countries,  the  natives  have  trained  themselves  to  the 
use  of  much  red  pepper  and  curries,  but  the  general 
history  of  tlie  eondinienta  is  the  i)ld  story  of  inebriety. 
The  Euglish  who  bring  back  from  India  a  taste  for 
these  hot  articles  of  diet,  bring  back  a  diseased  liver 
along  with  it 

In  an  article  on  tlus  subject.  Dr.  Lyman,  after  stat- 
ing that  pure  nutrients,  "clean  of  all  the  naughty 
list  of  exciters,"  are  best,  adds:  — 
I        "  A  man  living  teoiperattiiy,  outdoors,  on  plain  fare  has 
the  best  chance  of  enjoying  strong  and  glowing  BenaationB. 
The  feeling  na  if  a  fire  Viunied  brightly  inside,  aa  if  n  live 
happiness  and  tingle  danced  round  with  the  bloiid,  is  best 
manufaotured  out  uf  jnat  the  plniu  stapled,  «urkcd  np  by 
,  ft  keen  appetite,  and  a  sound  stoiunth,  in  fresh  air,  with 
I  abundant  muscular  life    behind.     No   one  can    have  this 
f  feeling  all  the  while.     It  is  the  tlirill  nf  super- vitality,  and 
I  la  intermittent.     But  whatever  cue  can  get  of  it  —  it  pays 
I  fcr  oil  it  costs  i  and  no  inebriety  sensation  approaches  it 
I  In  completcncfls  of  satiafnotion  produced  —  not  coffee  ex- 
lilamtion,  nor  cocaine  liypernetheHin.  nor  opium  narcosis. 
But  when  people  attempt  to  get  th'ta  Jire  seusatiuu  by  put- 
ting fiery  thtn^^  inside  their  bodies,  they  are  donmed  to 
the  flattest  of  disuppointments.     There  is  an  unensy  excite- 
ment period  while  ihe  fiery  l/iing  attacks  the  palpitating 
nerve ;  later  conieH  a  long  period  of  stale  and  leaden  ex- 
haustion in  that  nerve ;  and  the  sensation  of  lifi^  meanwhile 
dulls  and  darkens  correajHindingly." 

A  dietetical  reform  will  also  probnbly  l<e  made  by 
recting  the  habit  of  taking  ton  mnoh  acid  food  or 
nk.    In  a  paper  read  by  Pr.  English  of  Pittaburg 


^norr 
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before  the  Amcrictin  Medicwl  Associatioo, 
reminded  of  the  rapidly  in(;reasing  babit,  whk-h  S 
not  ii  normal  one  in  children  and  tho  lower  anJnialv 
but  an  acquired  Qne.  The  traffic  in  lemona,  Uimiiia^ 
and  all  acid  fruits  increases  enormously  each  fe«E. 
and  out  of  all  proportion  to  other  foods.  Sweet 
apples  are  now  almost  uucultivnted,  and  sweet  and] 
neutral  vegetables,  as  cucumbers,  beets,  oabbagi^' 
spinach,  etc.,  are  treated  to  an  acid  dressing  to  giv» 
them  the  desired  sour  flavor.  Indeed  most  frultt^ 
are  indigestible  for  many,  owing  chiefly  lo  tliett^ 
acidity.  Dr.  Kngliah  tells  ua  that  the  trend  all 
therapeutics  i»  forced  into  the  antacid  ami  antifep-^ 
mentfltive  realm ;  that  various  modifications  of  tfaa 
digestive  function,  iiicideiiL  to  the  excessive  nso  vC. 
add  foods  and  drinks,  are  already  with  us ;  t^mfc  thil 
fostered    and   gratified    acid   ap[>etite  is   contrary   Ui< 
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Salt  Superstition,"  in  Utnlth  Culture  (April,  15)01) 
Dr.  Felix  Oswald  remiods  us  that  "  the  history  of 
popular  delusions  makes  it  sndly  evideut  that  the 
universality  of  a  belief  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  truth,"  as,  for  exaxaple,  the  once  popular 
belief  in  the  diot«lic  value  vt  alcoholic  beverages, 
blood-letting  on  the  part  of  phyaiciaos,  witchcraft, 
etc,  "  The  investigation  of  the  stimulant  problem 
will  also  explode  the  belief  in  the  sanitary  value  of 
salt."  says  tliis  medical  scientist.  The  general  use  of 
aalt  by  mankind,  and  by  certain  animals  that  will 
travel  miles  to  reach  a  "salt  lick,"  has  led  us  to 
believe  that  human  nature  needs  this  thirsty  absorb- 
ent of  tluids. 

"Salt  ia  an  '  autiMptic,'"  says  Dr.  Oswald,  "a  chemical 
proventiiif;  pniinntu re  decay  .  .  .  auJ  as  sucii  is  distiticlly 
a  foe  to  hfe.  .  .  .  This  purjiose  alone  explains  tbe  aalt 
hunger  of  certain  qiEndrupudB,  wbo  have  to  di^st  (heir 
food  in  the  altogether  exceptional  apparatus  of  a  multiple 
atooiucli,  the  niminunts,  whu,  besides,  are  chiefly  hcrbiror- 
OUB  niid    huTo   to   draw   their    nutriment  from    enormoaa 

I  quantities  of  vegetable  iiigesta.  A  cow  eats  frum  twenty 
to  thirty-6ve  pounda  of  grass  a  day,  aud  before  that  loud 
of  ensity  acidulated  engorgrments  poMt^a  from  tlin  'pouch  ' 
to  the  'rennet,'  it  njay  undergo  changes  that  impair  its 
nutritive  fiinusB.  unless  11il>  digestive  vigor  of  the  animal 
CAD  <3auntemist  that  risk.  In  such  dilemmad  ruminants 
do  evince  an  appreciation  of  slimaUnts,  nml  either  browse 
in  quest  of  tonic  herbs,  or  take  a  stroll  to  the  next  salt 
lie 
th 


The  universal   habit  of   eating  too   much  excites 
the  same  craving  for  relief  by  man,  especially  when 
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he  iudulgos  in  the  decomposing  "  ingesta  "  of  a  meat 
dietary.  We  are  again  told,  in  the  same  article,  thai 
our  near  relatives  o(  the  ape  family  "  reject  salted 
coniPPtibU's  with  every  sjin^tom  of  abhorrence,  and 
wlien  Corted  upon  them,  they  often  rub  their  tongues 
fur  miniite.s  together  to  get  the  taste  out  of  tbeti 
niiniths." 

Antilher  chemical  antiseptic  is  salicvlic  acid,  whioh 
is  suiiit-iiioi's  used  to  prevent  decay  in  canned  vege- 
t;i!>lis,  ele.,  atid  which,  like  salt  and  every  other 
clieiiiieal  antiseptic,  is  inimical  to  digestion. 

■"A  ji|i_vsiolot:ical  callousness,"  iignin  says  Dr.  Oswald, 
'■known  !is  a  'state  of  tolerance,'  can  lie  induced  by  the 
U.ii;:  iMuiiuui'ii  use  of  any  poison,  and  salt-eaters  thus  may 
ci'tnc  t<)  :il1V(int  their  diyiestive  ort.'nns  with  comparative 
'.  stages  of  the  salt 
n  affect  tons. 
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treatment  of  dyspepsia  (Sanitarium  at  St.  Louis), 
has  for  years  abandoned  all  use  of  salt  To  be  sure 
"chloride  of  sodium  (comuion  suit)  is  found  in  the 
blood  and  tissues, "  says  she.  "  Whiskey  and  various 
drug  poisons  can  also  be  found  in  the  blood,  provided 
they  are  taken  into  the  system." 

In  coiiclusiou.  it  may  said  that  as  one  may  easily 
educate  the  appetite  to  abnormal  tastes  —  too  much 
of  anything  good  or  bad,  too  much  of  sweets  or 
sours,  of  spites,  etc.  —  one  may  also  educate  the  appe- 
tite for  what  is  normal  and  proper.  It  is  also  pleas- 
ant to  know,  as  is  so  often  told  us,  that  when  the 
normal  appetite  is  once  regained,  gustatory  pleasures 
are  enhanced,  and  the  natural  and  diversified  flavors 
of  the  abundant  wholesome  things  of  earth  are 
appreciated  as  never  before. 

Eatinu  too  Much  and  too  Oiten 

A  great  fault  of  our  dietary  is  in  taking  too  much 
food.  We  foi^et  that  our  equipment  for  digestion 
and  assimilation  is  limited  in  capacity  to  what  is 
needed  by  the  human  system,  which  is  a  machine  I 
and  that  like  a  TOilling  or  a  thrashing  machine  or  a 
steam-engine,  it  cannot  possibly  accomplish  more  than 
normal  work  without  danger  of  strain  or  breakage. 
We  cater  usually  to  vitiated  ap]>etite  rather  than  to 
the  needs  of  tho  body,  forgetting  that  the  normal 
appetite  i.s  but  ei  means  to  an  md,  and  that  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation  are  alone  con- 
cerned in  the  nutrition  nf  the  body.  We  again  forget 
that  it  is  not  what  we  eat  tliat  makes  us  strong,  but 
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what  we  digest  and  assimilale.  It  U  said  thai  man 
people  are  starved  by  too  muck  thiin  Uio  liltlo  food 
All  ne  eat  outside  the  proper  limit  is  a  burdeo  ■ml 
a  source  ot  weakness  unci  liftiigcr.  How  does  the 
system  get  rid  of  its  surplus  food  oiaterial  ?  Nature 
is  obliged  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  same  as  refuse  maUml 
outside  the  body  when  subjected  to  moistare  and  but, 
aud  that  is  by  the  destroying  germs  of  piitrefactJOB. 

The  chemical  action  of  the  ordinsrj-  digestive  fer- 
ments is  clean  and  wholesome,  whil«  that  of  gerios  'm 
poisonous  aud  offensive. 

Dr.  Abi'methy  saya  that  "  civilized  man  eats  and 
drinks  an  enormous  deal  more  than  is  necessary  f(»r 
his  wants  or  welfare.  He  lills  his  stomach  and  howeb 
with  food  which  actually  putrefies  in  those  organs." 
He  calls  a  dinner  of  a  dozen  courses  a  dinner  ot 
a  dozen  curses,  adding  that  a  fourth  of  wbat  we  eat 
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alternative  is  its  nccuinulation  in  the  system,  producing 
plethora  and  abuoroial  increase  of  tissua  (fat).  This  is 
accompanied  by  conjestion  of  important  or^ns,  mal- 
assimilation  of  nutritive  material,  and  increased  pronenesB 
to  deraugcment  and  diseased  action." 

Mr.  Eustace  Miles  thus  speaks  of  it :  — 
'*  Those  poor  slaves  (the  internal  organs)  —  they  are  the 
unwritten  heroes  in  physiology  —  are  worked  far  harder 
during  holidays  (think  of  Sunday's  meals  !)  than  during 
business  days.  We  preach  'Peace  on  Earth,  good  will 
towanls  men,'  while  we  net  strife  in  the  body  and  ill  will 
towards  animals." 

Disease  that  ia  not  due  to  the  swallowing  of  poisons 
knowti  as  such,  seems  to  be  generally  due  to  an  over- 
fed, overworked,  clogged  machine,  along  with  the 
irritation  that  is  produced  by  certain  poisons  resulting 
from  the  putrefnction  of  undigested  foods.  One 
naturally  feels  dull  after  overeating,  and  if  nothing 
worse  comes  of  it,  —  as  colds,  rlieumatistii,  gout,  dys- 
pejisia,  etc.,  —  one  may  at  least  realize  that  much 
energy  is  wasted  in  getting  rid  of  surplus  material 
in  the  system,  which  might  be  more  profitably  spent. 
There  should  be,  indeed,  no  feeling  of  oppression  after 
eating,  as  is  well  expressed  by  Coniaro  later  on. 

The  result  of  a  regulated  diet,  along  with  regular 
exercise  of  all  the  niusrles,  is  not  hetter  illustrated 
than  when  a  pair  of  intelligently  fed  and  well  grooinod 
horses  are  lut  loose  to  the  open  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
Watch  their  trim  bodies,  the  spring  and  power  of 
their  free,  lithe  limbs,  the  clearness  and  cleanness 
of  tlicir  eyes,  tbo  joy  with  which  they  bound  and 
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prance  up  and  dowu  hill  as  if  work  were  a  ma 
play.  Fraught  with  dangers  of  over-indulgeDcc,  I 
have  been  denied  the  fruedoni  of  the  bin.  A  simid 
diet  of  graiu  and  water,  a  salad  of  grass  within 
condiment,  has  been  administered  by  carcluJ  iiie*3ai 
uient,  while  physical  exercise  hiis  not  heeii  neglected 
Note  the  contrast  with  the  frequent  occupant  of  I 
carriage,  who  also  represents  an  animal,  but  in 
animal  accuslomi^J  to  little  exercise  and  niucb  fotrf 
and  who  physically  has  been  tin?  moat  igiioninlly 
trained  of  alt  the  animals.  Indolent,  fltifT,  f>DE.9ibl; 
corpulent,  how  few  uf  middle  age  can  walk  brisl 
u]>  a  hill  without  danger  of  heart  disturbance  I  Bloc 
degraded  hy  the  favorite  poiscma,  over-fed,  lib  t 
pruesed  and  blood  blockaded  by  corsets,  weight-buui 
and  limb-tied  by  heavy  and  long  skirts,  one  lot 
fri-edoin  nr  desire  or  capacity  to  walk.  "What  foi 
we  mortals  bcl" 
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as  a  guide  lo  physical  needs.  But  the  palate  can  lie 
perverted  by  artificially  acquired  tastes,  so  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  trusted.  For  instance,  the  use  of 
poisons  renders  the  palate  as  well  as  all  the  bodily 
fuQctioDs,  diseased,  paralyzed,  inflamed,  fatigued,  ab- 
normal ;  and  the  gratiiiciitioD  of  abnormal  sensations 
not  only  obliterates  the  pleasures  which  healthy 
sensations  create,  but  defeats  the  true  object  of  both 
eating  and  drinking. 

Another  dietetical  mistake  is  made  in  eating  oftoner 
than  three  times  a  day,  thus  allowing  the  digestive 
organs  no  rest.  The  digestive  organs  are  not  like  the 
organs  of  the  heart  and  lungs  acting  without  inter- 
mission, but,  like  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  need 
abundant  time,  and  especially  during  the  night,  for 
recuperation  and  tlie  formation  of  new  digestive  juices. 
They  are  also  organized  to  act  upon  their  contents 
en  masse.  One  should  not  eat  too  late  for  full 
digestion  before  the  time  of  sleeping.  This  mistake 
of  too  freijiieiit  feeding  is  often  made  with  infants, 
on  the  assumption  that,  as  comparatively  little  food 

I  is  taken  and  needed  at  a  meal,  it  should  be  taken 
ofteuer  than   three  times  in   the   twenty-four  hours. 

I  An  interesting  book  has  been  written  on  this  snbject 
by  Dr.  Page.     Dr.  Hewey,  in  *■  The  True  Science  of 

'  Living,"  also  conLributes  a  valuable  chapter  to  the 

I  subject.' 

1  Dr.  Yonmans  (F.J.  l^p.  &i.  Uonlkty)  my*  on  th*  Bubjorl  of 
I  DTemliog  :  "Mmjr  p>..oplc,  probkblir  tba  iii^untx  ol  im,  ut  tun 
"«  aud  loo  tn-iiiiKiitly.  Biviuj}  ri»  to  «  clngji^tig  at  Uic  lyiilcm 
I  vith  ft  uiperahundnnca  of  iiiiiiuliU  Datiimcnt  and  to  Tarian*  djur- 
I  den  of  the  excntary  apparatus,  due  to  the  ucot*  of  work  neoeanrj 
I.Ja  bMidling  lUa  suridku.  ...  It  niattan  oot  litf«  parhd  •aucUon 
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Just  till-  iiniount  of  food  to  take  is  a  question 
K'SLTviiij;  I'nrefiil  study.  Tlie  amount  of  fuel  iiece?- 
viry  m  tl-.ii  tlif  lire-box  of  a  locom.itive  depends  upt'L 
ts  (.liihiRity.  the  iiiniibpr  iuid  welyht  of  cars  attaclied. 
iiiil  ihf  1-lt-v.itioii  <if  jjrades  to  climb.  Likewis,? 
■w  n'(|iiirf  murt!  or  less  fuel  nt-cordiiig  to  exeR'ist 
iml  <xi  11 11 1  lit  lire.  One  iii'tnU  less  lieat  food  in  lift 
li;ii[  ill  ruM  weather,  iiion-  in  the  growing  period  ni 
iiiiiili  tliiiTi  ill  ohl  age.  It  is  j>lensant  to  contemplate 
li->  jiu'vitrilile  results  which  wimhl  follow  a  pmjier 
liMJrt'  i>f  fii.iil  and  ;ui  aniiiuut  taken  to  supply  neei.U 
■i'  thi-  sy.-ietu  only.  The  system  would  thus  be  saved 
111'  iiri'uiiiiilations  "f  waste  and  imtrefying  materials. 
.if.;.l>  thi'  raii.'ie  of  di.sea.se;  the  physiological  Kil- 
ling lu'iui'i'ii  the  ciiustriielive  and  destruetive  fori-es 
■i  t!i,.  lM..!y  would  he  inaiutained  ;  tlie  bloo.l.  whi.-h 

i\:.-  1  [...lu't  of  jjood  ihfii/stion.  would  he   puriHed: 
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take  enough  albumen  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  body. 
Bread,  however,  although  supplying  albumen  and 
Rtarch  ill  proper  proportiou,  contains  too  little  fat,  so 
that  if  buttLT  is  not  used  a  few  nuts  to  take  the 
])lace  of  part  of  the  bread  will  supply  all  the  fat  neces- 
sary. When  eggs  ur  other  highly  albuminous  foods 
are  used,  a  portion  of  the  bread  should  be  replaced  by 
potatoes  (preferably  baked)  iu  which  albumen  is  de- 
Hcient,  thus  preserving  the  natural  balance.  Dr. 
Kellogg  also  tells  us  that  n  pound  of  peas  or  nuts  con- 
tains nearly  twice  the  amount  of  albumen  found  in  an 
eijual  weight  of  fish  or  e^s,  and  nearly  one  half  more 
than  in  beefsteak. 

Some  have  tried  so-called  vegetarianism  and  called 
it  a  failure  for  good  reasons :  for  instance,  not  enough 
or  too  much  prnteid  has  been  taken ; '  food  has  been 
taken  with  irritants  —  peppers  and  other  condiments ; 
foods  have  been  taken  with  tea  or  coffee,  the  poison 
of  which  is  akin  to  uric  acid  and  inimical  to  both 
digestion  otid  absorption  of  nutritive  substances ;  the 
starch  foods  have  not  been  sufficiently  masticated; 
too  much  food  has  been  taken,  which  becomes  an  irri- 
tjirit  when  in  excess  of  needs  of  the  system ;  possibly 
one  has  eaten  too  often,  giving  the  digestive  organs 
no  time  for  rest  and  recu(>eratioD,  at  the  same  time 
engendering  a  seemingly  unnatural  hunger,  hunger 
following  as  readily  undigested  nnd  unassimilated 
food  as  no  food;  again,  the  physical  culturist  must 
abandon  whatever  fimds  disagree;  if  all  other  condi- 
tiouaare  sanitary,  perhaps  there  has  been  an  economy 

'  Mr.   Mill's  iulvi«::s  fmir  mill  one  half  ounces  of  pralcJU  for  aa 
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in  fresh  air  and  exercise,  both  of  which  are  ueasssu^ 
for  good  digestion ;  possibly  the  iuteraal  oi^jms 
compressed  or  overheated  by  corsets.  Qood  digestiei 
and  assimilatiou  depend  upon  many  things. 

Catching  Cold 

An  article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  a 
"Catching  Cold,"  by  Dr.  Page,  bears  pertinently  ( 
the  subject  of  a  meat  diet,  or,  in  fact,  on  tbo  balnb 
of  any  kind  of  poiaon-taking.  llr.  Page  infornts  nf 
that  vegetarians  ai'e  far  less  subject  to  "  catching 
cold  "  than  others,  and  thai,  if  they  do  become  victinut< 
of  that  very  annoying  germ,  they  get  rid  of  it  far 
more  quickly  than  meat-eaters.  He  tells  us  that^ 
there  are  tliose  of  abstemious  habits,  who  pay  dqu 
reverence  to  ventilation  and  fresh  air.  who  absolutelw 
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me   of  having  carried  the  pleaeiirea  of  the  table  a  trifle 
twyond  tlie  needs  of  the  organism." 

Dr.  Page  made  experiments  upon  himself  to  test 
his  invulnerability  to  catching  cold  when  living  on 
liis  hygienic  diet;  for  instance,  he  wore  low-shoes 
in  "snow  and  slop"  and  sat  an  hour  in  them;  he 
removed  flannel  garments  in  midwinter  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather;  slept  in  currents  of  air 
blowing  directly  on  his  head;  sat  writing  without 
clothing  in  draughts,  in  midwinter,  or  with  wet  shirt 
and  trousers.  Indeed  he  found  it  impossible  to  catch 
cold.  He  became  cold  and  warm  again,  and  that 
was  all. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  says  he,  "  changing  the  nature  of 
my  experimeiitfl  and  going  back  to  my  old  habits  of  diet 
.  .  .  the  universal  mixed  diet  of  the  people,  viz.,  fiah, 
flesh,  fowl,  with  hot,  stimulating  .  .  .  condiments,  almost 
invariably  associated  with  this  class  of  food,  together  with 
.  .  .  coSee,  etc.,  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  accumulating 
a  cold  .  .  .  the  time  depending'  upon  the  degree  of  my 
over-indulgence  .  .  .  although  now  a  part  of  the  program 
consisted  in  taking  the  most  extreme  care  to  avoid  expos- 
ure, in  keeping  the  feet  dry  and  warm,  paying  the  utmost 
attention  to  wra|)8,  etc.  Whenever  a  patient  comes  to 
me  with  a  cold  and  complnining  of  a  drau^'ht,  I  usually 
ask,  '  A  draught  of  what  —  pure  air  or  impnre  food  1 '  The 
answer,  in  the  absence  «(  certain  physiological  knowledge, 
is  sure  to  be  a  bliink  stare  of  helpless  ignorance  of  my 
meaning." 

Dr.  Page  further  tells  us  that  "  a  cold "  is,  in 
fact,  a  filth  disease,  arising  largely  from  indigestion, 
impure  air,  and   nncliminated   waste  material,  and 
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that  it  13  the  lirst  stage  of  all  thu  filth  dineiises; 
tbat  but  for  thia  depressed  coudition  —  this  chr 
condition  of  impurity,  such  ills  as  diphtheria,  pot)**'' 
monia,  measles,  scarbt,  typhoid,  rh«umatisiu.  uutUndT 
and  other  fevers,  could  never,  or  at  least  soldoni.gift 
a  foothold  :  that  "  colds  an;  fevers,  aud  fevers  kIwk]| 
indicate  blood  poisou." 

The  New  Dietaet 

Changing  the  old  dietary  for  the  new  of  hygieni 
compound  reminds  me  of  an  article  called  the  "  Wail 
of  the  Chefs."  The  Washington,  Star  corre.ipoiideut 
interviewed  several  of  the  most  noted  ckt/s  of  Parii 
at  the  second  intetQatioual  salon  of  the  chefs  held 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle.  All  were  distressed  at  till 
growing  tendency  to  plain  living. 


i 
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great  world  is  willing  to  Bi>end  tnonev,  Ixit  not  on  food. 
It  takes  its  plcasiiroti  in  uther  thinge.  There  is  too  much 
of  llic  opuii-nir  lifo  of  qiort  that  gives  an  nppctito  for 
iiiitiple  tilings.  'When  the  fiiniiliL-s  dine  alone  it  is  a  dinner 
for  boarding-school  girls  nnd  bovs,  and  when  there  is  a 
dinner  juirty  tha  giiests  thcmeulvca   protest   ngaiiist  rich 

Iiuleed,  among  the  wealthier  classe't  everywhere 
tliLTi!  i.-!  a  notable  tendency  to  "|ilniiier  living  and 
hijihcr  thinking,"  it  having  been  leametl  that  what 
hay  been  called  high  living  is  indeed  low  living. 
The  i-/ie/it  of  I'nris  need  not  worry,  however,  about 
the  cuining  dietary  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  will 
be  far  more  artistic  and  quite  as  palatable  &!<  the 
old  tine  of  dead  flesh  and  tlie  rank  poisons.  Because 
we  shall  live  hygienically,  we  shall  want  the  careful 
study  of  clie/s  all  the  same.  Becan.se  we  advocate 
total  abstinence  fioni  all  known  poisons  from  be- 
•niining  to  end,  we  do  not  propose  to  deny  ourselves 
endless  dainties. 

It  is  a  giiiat  comfort  to  know  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  Inxnry  of  a  competent  rite/,  he  who  lives 
ill  a  simple  manner  lives  best,  ami  best  enjoys  liis 
table.  It  is  also  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  the 
ehniination  of  meats  and  all  the  favorite  jxiisous  from 
the  table  will  reduce  enornnnisly  the  cost  of  living. 
It  is  said  that  half  the  inroiiie  of  nine  tenths  of 
the  people  is  expended  for  food,  and  that  the  .smaller 
the  income,  the  gn'ater  is  the  proportion  going  for 
food;  also  that  llie  gn-nter  jiart  of  this  money  is 
probably  injudiciously  expi'iiiled,  "When  the  phys- 
ical  culturist   learns  the  values  of   foods  and  their 
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rii^ht  proportions,  no  table  will  be  better  and  none 
t'lieaper. 

A  printed  notice  was  sent  to  me  a  couple  of  years 
agn  at  Washington,  announcing  a  series  of  cooking 
lessons  on  what  waa  called, "  Cooking  of  the  twentieth 
century,"  l\v  Miss  Bnckniim.  The  notice  was  wel- 
i.unn:  ill  that  I  bad  previously  read  several  works  on 
vcizetiiiianism  and  had  concluded  to  try  the  experi- 
iiieut  I'f  the  more  Eesthetic  diet  at  our  family  table. 
The  f;inii)y  enjoyed  the  new  experiment,  but  a  dif- 
liiuliy  iiT'ise  in  case  of  {guests,  who  were  frequent 
t'ii<iiij;h  to  interfere  with  a  good  test  of  the  new 
dietary,  (iucsts  meant  renewed  killing  of  our  fellow- 
cTi  Miiiri's,  the  idea  of  which  had  become  more  and 
uiniv  disia-^teful.  If  a  guest  were  not  especially  en- 
guoinif.  I  raiiijht  myself  asking  which  waa  worth  the 
Ttiii^t.  the  vi-;it  of  tho  gnest  or  the  lives  of  my  friends 
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There  were  vegetable  soups  of  many  kinds,  and 
"consomm^"  was  imitated  to  perfection.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  find  that  roasted  bran  makes  a  rich  stock 
for  soup. 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half  my  very  competent 
French  chef  has  turned  bis  entire  attention  to  the 
study  of  new  sanditarlan  dishes  and  his  dinners  have 
abundantly  proved  that  neither  dead  animals  nor  wine 
is  necessary  for  the  most  elaborate  dinner  entertain- 
ments. The  "vegetable  roast"  (as  we  call  it)  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  meat  roast,  has  appeared  in  end- 
loss  variety.  To  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  proteid 
any  one  of  several  articles  of  diet  figured,  as  nuts  of 
any  kind,  grains  of  any  kind,  lentils  (especially  good), 
barley,  beans,  Italian  chestnuts,  zwieback,  cheese, 
macaroni,  milk,  eggs,  granola,  grape  nuts,  etc.,  and 
these  were  mixed  in  many  ways,  with,  possibly,  green 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  spinach,  rice,  tomatoes,  fresh  or 
dried  mushrooms,  or  any  vegetable.  As  certain  ex- 
travagances in  the  way  of  mushrooms  and  truffles  are 
jwrmitted  in  the  old  cuisine,  they  are  utilized  also  to 
good  advantage  in  the  new  one  [why  should  not 
mushrooms  be  cultivated  more  extensively?].  The 
roasts,  moulded  in  some  form,  are  sometimes  baked 
and  sometimes  cooked  in  a  double  boiler.  They  are 
generally  decorated  with  mashed  potatoes,  spinach, 
thickened  cranberry,  tomato  or  other  sauces,  pressed 
through  a  bng  and  fancy  tube.  Sometimes  the  sub- 
stantial dish  takes  the  form  of  chops  with  a  stick  of 
macaroni  to  represent  the  bone ;  yet  why  shall  one 
try  to  imitate  the  forms  of  the  old  dead  animal  diet  ? 
Aspic  jelly  made  of  the  sanditarian  stock  (bran,  vege- 
40 
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tables,  tomatoes,  caramel,  etc.)  served  to  decorate 
dishes,  Sandwiclies  miide  from  slices  of  cold  "  roa 
and  seasoned  with  uiiyonaaise  or  other  sauca,  or 
chopped-  nuts  and  lettuce,  also  appear  in  eiidli 
variety. 

Various  fruit  juices  appear  as  drinks  —  the  favorij 
one,  however,  is  unfermented  grape  juice  mixed  wil 
carbonated  water  (soda  water)  and  a  little  eugar  ay 

There  need  be  no  auxiety  as  to  an  abundant  variety 
of  artistic  and  suitable  dishes  for  all  kinds  of  enter- 
tainments and  of  sanditartan  constituents  only, 
"  Such  biewings  nature  ponrs, 
O'er^tocked  miuikiDil  enjo^a  but  half  her  Btorea." 


CORNARO 


C  great  champion  of  a  moderate  dietary. 


id  9 


THK 
naro,  an  Italian  nobleman,  lived  three  and 
half  centuries  ago.  His  residence  was  Padua  and  hii 
age  102.  His  little  hooks  on  the  subject  of  an  abste- 
mious life  struck  a  chord  over  all  the  civilized  world 
and  were  translated  into  many  languages.  To  make  a 
long  and  very  interesting  story  short,  Comaro  at  the  age 
of  manhood  found  himself  loaded  with  infirmities, — 
the  result  of  an  irregular  lify.  His  physician  had 
given  him  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  he  resolved  to 
change  his  mode  of  life.  Just  the  new  regime  is  hestL 
told  by  himself  in  publications  made  in  his  83d,  SGtl 
9:2(1,  and  98th  years,  from  which  a  few  quotations  aij 
here  given.  Another  word,  however,  to  aay  that  I 
died  absolutely  without  pahi,  sitting  in  au  easy  chai 
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and  that  his  wife,  almost  as  old  as  himself,  died  soon 
after  in  the  same  easy  manner. 

Cornaro  begins  his  first  book  by  discussing  the 
force  of  habit;  — 

"  It  IB  an  uuJoulited  truth,"  says  he,  "  that  the  fixed  nnd 
settled  habits  of  men  do  grow  into  their  very  naluree,  and 
lay  them  tmder  a  kind  of  necessity  of  practising  those 
virtues  or  those  vices  to  whicli  they  have  been  once  habitu- 
ated. .  .  ,  Custom  often  olituins  a  far  greater  ascendent 
over  the  minds  of  men  than  reason.  ...  I  am  persuaded 
it  is  Custom  alone  which  has  introduced  two  very  perni- 
cious evils  into  Italy ;  ...  the  otlicr  is  an  immoderate 
eating  and  drinking,  robbing  the  body  of  its  health  and 
vigor.  .  .  .  Men  look  upon  profuseness  as  an  act  of  liber- 
ality and  true  honor;  while  thriftness  and  good  hus- 
ban<Ity  pass  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  avarice  and 
meanness  of  spirit.  Now  all  this  apparent  difference  in 
the  economy  of  life  is  in  consequence  of  custom  and  habit, 
whereby  a  luxurious  way  of  hviug,  the  miseries  and  infir- 
mities of  old  age  are  insensibly  contracted  Jjefore  one  can 
be  able  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  Youth.  O  wretched, 
miserable  Italy,  dost  thou  not  plainly  see  that  gluttony 
deprives  thee  of  more  souls  yearly  than  either  a  war  or  a 
plague  itself  could  have  done)  ...  It  will  be  prudent 
nnd  right  not  to  give  nature  more  than  she  requires, 
ncilhcr  to  overcharge  her,  since  a  very  trifle  will  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  calls  of  hungei.  The  masims  of  tpui|ierance 
are  derived  from  those  of  solid  and  substantial  Reason. 
Let  us  learn  therefrom  to  eat  no  more  than  may  pru- 
dently administer  tn  the  rei-ruit  and  maintcnani'e  of  the 
body.  Whatever  excoetis  tbis  me.isure  is  of  fatal  conse- 
quence, and  laj's  a  foundation  for  inlirmities  and  death 
itself." 
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Comaro  next  gives  an  account  of  his  reckless  early 
life,  which  fmuid  him  broken  in  constitution,  melan' 
choly  and  irritable  of  temper,  and  afflicted  with  dys- 
pepsia, gout,  and  the  usual  consequences  of  high 
living,  lie  also  became  impressed  with  the  inadequacy 
of  medical  relief.  He  resolved  to  Study  the  question 
of  diet  and  tlie  rules  of  hygiene,  and  Hving  strictly 
by  them,  he  recovered  his  health.     He  writes :  — 

"Tliia  iiiigipy  and  surprising  recovery  made  me  reflect 
on  the  usufuluess  of  a  temperate  regimeu.  .  .  .  If  so- 
])rit!ty  h;ul  so  much  power  as  to  reitcore  me  to  health, 
how  capaMp  must  it  be  of  preBerving  me  from  relapsing 
iuto  tlic  s:imc  maladies  and  disordi;rs!  I  was  resolved  to 
irv  ivlietlipi-  thoise  things  which  pleased  my  appetite  were 
really  jjrcjudicial  or  not  to  u)y  health  ;  aud  whether  that 
proverliiid  :ipliDrisni,  wherewitli  gluttons  are  wont  to  cie- 
i'eud    IliiTu^flvL'S,  viz.,  'Tliiit    wliicli    favors   ia   good    and 
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less  careful  not  to  give  way  to  angry  resentments  and 
melancholy  reflections  which  tended   to  disturb  my 
peace  of  mind."    He  tells  us  of  the  importance  of 
conquering  what  in  our  day  we  call  "worry." 
From  his  second  book  I  quote  as  follows  -.  1 — 

"  How  greatly  is  thy  faithful  disciple  indebted  to  thee, 
thrice  holy  Sobriety,  since  by  thy  usistance  be  enjoys  the 
visible  world,  which  is  really  beautiful  to  such  as  know  how 
to  view  it  with  a  philosophical  eye,  as  thou  bast  enabled 
me  to  do ;  Bor  could  I,  at  any  other  time  of  life,  even  when 
I  was  young,  but  altogether  debauched  by  an  irregular  life, 
perceive  its  beauties,  though  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to 
enjoy  every  season  of  life.  But  I  found  that  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  that  age  had  tlieir  alloys  ;  so  that  1  nerer  knew  till 
I  grew  old  that  the  world  is  beautiful.  0  truly  happy 
life,  which  over  and  above  all  these  favors  conferred  on 
tliiuc  old  man,  hast  so  improved  and  perfected  bis  stomach 
that  be  bas  now  a  better  relish  for  his  dry  bread  than  he 
formerly  had  in  bis  Youth  for  the  most  exquisite  dainties ; 
and  all  this  he  has  compassed  by  acting  rationally,  knowing 
that  bread  is  man's  proper  food  when  seasoned  by  a  good 
appetite  ;  and  while  man  leads  a  sober  life  he  may  be  sure 
of  never  wanting  that  native  sauce,  and  therefore  my 
spirits,  not  oppressed  by  much  food,  are  always  brisk  ; 
especially  after  eating,  so  that  I  am  accustomcl  then  to 
sing  a  song  and  afterwards  to  write.  Nor  do  I  ever  find 
myself  the  worse  for  writing  immediately  after  meals ;  nor  is 
my  understand int;  ever  clearer ;  nor  am  I  apt  to  be  drowsy. 

"0  unhappy,  wretched  life  of  intemperance,  who  art 
good  for  uotliiuj,'  but  to  murder  those  who  follow  thee! 
How  many  of  my  dearest  friends  hiist  thou  robbed  me  of 
by  their  nut  giving  credit  to  me  !  Itiit  llioii  h.ist  not  been 
able  to  destroy  roc  according  to  thy  wicked  intent  and  pur- 
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pose.  I  am  stiil  alive  in  spite  of  thee,  aiid  have  attaioed  to 
siK'li  an  a'^e  as  to  see  around  me  eleven  grandchildren,  all 
of  fiiiG  understanding  and  amiable  dispoeition ;  nil  given  to 
learning  mid  virtue ;  all  beautiful  in  their  persona  and 
lovely  ill  tliuir  manners;  whom  had  I  obejed  thy  dictates  I 
should  never  have  belield,  nor  should  I  enjoy  those  beauti- 
ful iind  convenient  apartments  which  I  have  built  from  the 
ground,  uith  liuch  avuriety  of  gardens  as  required  no  small 
tiniu  tu  iittuin  their  present  degree  of  perfection.  No,  thy 
nature  is  to  dustroy  those  who  follow  thee  before  they  can 
see  tJjL'ir  houses  or  gardens  so  much  as  tiuished.  But 
since  tliou  art  so  pestilential  a  vice  as  tu  poison  and  de- 
stioy  tlie  wliule  world,  I  am  determined  to  extirpate  thee 
iit  Ifrtst  in  [.art;  my  eleven  grandchildren  take  pattern 
aftri'  nic  inirl  they  shall  help  expose  thee  for  what  thou 
really  art,  !i  most  wicked,  desperate,  and  mortal  enemy  of 
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obaen-ed,  it  is  dangerous  to  transgress  them."  At  78 
liis  pliysiciaus  advised  him  as  a  precnutiunary  meas- 
ure to  increase  the  aiiiount  of  his  diet,  being  now 
what  in  others  was  called  old.  They  said  that  old 
age  could  not  well  be  supported  with  so  little  food. 
Cornaro  mentioned  then  a  well-known  proverb,  "He 
that  eats  little  eats  much,"  —  because  by  eating  spar- 
ingly ,1  man  prolongs  liis  life;  yet.  "to  avoid  teasing 
and  the  character  of  obstinacy,"  he  yielded  to  their 
importunities  and  changed  the  usual  measure  of  his 
dietary  from  twelve  ounces  a  day  to  a  little  more  solid 
food ;  he  fell  ill  in  a  couple  of  weeks  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  from  being  brisk,  active,  and  cheerful,  be- 
came melanclioly  and  peevish  ;  but  on  a  return  to  his 
old  diet  recovered  hia  perfect  health. 

"  How  great  is  the  potrer  uf  oi'der  and  disorder ! "  ex- 
claimed ho,  "  of  temperance  and  intern perauce.  The  former 
nherecif  had  preserved  mc  for  so  many  years  in  perfect 
health;  the  litlter  though  it  was  but  slight,  had  reduced 
me  to  the  lost  extremity.  If  the  universe  consist  of  order, 
if  OUT  natural  life  depend  on  the  Harmony  or  perfect 
Agreement  of  Humors  and  elements,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
order  shnuUl  preserve  and  disorder  destroy.  Onlcr  is  so 
extensive  u  Iteiiulit  that  it  behooves  every  one  to  strictly 
utiserve  it.  It  renders  Arts  and  Siieuces  easy,  and  Armies 
victorious.  It  establishes  Kingdoms,  civil  cori>orati<jns, 
and  families  in  I'euce  :nid  Concord.  Whence  I  conclude 
that  an  orderly  life  i»  the  most  sure  Ground  of  Health  and 
Length  of  Days."  ' 

I  ThU  ift  n>uUy  tlii'  snundrat  anil  prvrontidctt  of  jiliilDsophy,  —  tha 
kpy-note  to  siu-ci'ss  aiiil  to  life  itwlf.  OnliT  iii-i'om[i!iahes  :  disorder 
dcstro^rs.  tlnii  lina  not  yul  romprcbendwl  tl«  valiip  of  uidcr  in  tha 
conilDct  uf  the  humsD  aysleiii  whirh  it  niiilcr  hia  control.  —  Ed. 
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Coroaro  again  says :  — 

"  The  BeuBiitkl  are  so  eutirely  devotod  to  the  gnttificniwO 
of  their  Taate  and  Appotito  that  they  hold  It  is  Imttsr  W 
lire  through  sefural  yean  less  or  even  eitjuy  the  I'leuunit 
of  Sill  for  a  season  tliuii  tu  iia  put  tu  thu  toriiipiil  of  laviug 
a.  Hcatraiut  ii[K>n  their  A{ipetit«s.  Foolish  meu :  tbeV 
little  think  of  what  Importauve  leu  yean  of  hfe  nra  to  * 
man,  more  especially  at  that  adult  Pehud  of  iin  henlthful 
Life  wherein  it  is  in  its  highest  I'itch  of  Perfection,  and 
the  ubderatauding,  wisdom,  and  civery  kind  of  virtue  an 
most  vigorous  .  .  .  were  nut  almost  all  the  le«rued  Boofca 
which  are  extaul,  compused  by  their  authors  in  their  n[ier 
age  and  in  those  la&t  ten  years  which  the  intecnpstuta  sat 
as  uought 1" 

Again :  — 

"  Your  libertines  flirthrr  object  that  it  is  a  thing  Impos- 
sible to  leud  a  regular  life.    To  this  I  reply  that  Galen 
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I'Kued  with  a  disease  ;  lljere  cau  be  no  effect  of  distemper, 
['Wbere  the  productive  cause  is  removed. 

"  Since,  then,  an  orderly  life  i^  bo  beneficial,  bo  amiable, 

l-n  R^eenble  Hud  easily  attainable,  ought  not  nil  men  to 

nbntcg  it  with  eager  affectioo )    No  tnao  need  be  dis- 

Kum<;ed  or  conceive  an  aversion  to  it  from  the  method  I 

Bpnrsiie.     No  man  is  confined   to  thut  exact  measure  or 

rticular  sort  of  food,  nor  yet  prohibited  tho  use  of  many 

jkioda  of  victuals,  .  .  . 

DO  man  object  to  Die  because  Uiere  are  instances  of 
■penons  who,  although  they  have   been   prone  to  Beusiial 
■gratifications,  yet   are   arrived    to    the   utmost    length  of 
fcmortality.     It  is  by  no  means  safe  cr  proper  to  venture 
tjpon  a  trial  of  it.     Such  an  issue  befalls  very  few.     It  is 
much  more  certain  that  a  sober  old  oiuD  of  an  infirm  habit 
of  Body  is  secured  in  regard  if  his  health  and  life  than 
tbe  most  robuat,  sprigihtly,  vigorous  Youth  who  daily  lives 
rtrithout  Rulu  or  Measure.   .  .  .  Sobriety  supplies  our  Bodies 
■With  sound  Blood  and  sweet  juices,  and  prtvents  the  eniia- 
mon  of  those  uoxious  Fumes  and  vapors  to  the  Head,  which 
are  perpetually  sieiiining  from  a  filthy  and  polluted  carcaau. 
It  is  this  which  gives  fierfect  use  of  all  ont's  Faculties.     It 
is  by  this  that  one  may  taste  mpttiroua  delighis,  — delights 
of  which  tho  voluptuoiui  and  intemperate  can  have  00  notion, 
no  experience  at  all.     Infinitely  o^p-eiiuble  indeed  and  do 
less  various  are  tbe  RetlectioDS  of  n  soiier  mind,  which  that 
^MU)  CSD    never   lie   truly  capable    of  whoHe  brain   is  be- 
wildered in  tbc  Fumes  of  Drunkenuess  or  Gluttony.     But 
when  once  their  evil  elfects  vanish  aiid  the  underatandkig 
comes  to  itaelf  a|,'nin,  the  roan  then  begins  ciimrly  to  see 
and  comprehend  fruin  tbe  works  both  of  Uod  and  nature 
which  are  irapniutible  to  Iw  discovered  or  comprdieuded  lu 
ft  Btjkte  leu  pure  or  with  fucuttiea  less  relined. 

"  I  come  now  to  address  mvsolf  to    those  seoBUBliBts 
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those  stupid  and  dull  Souls  who  object  that  a.  man  8  life 
vvlicii  ouue  ha  sliall  have  reached  seventy  is  not  wortli  the 
haviug.  Tliat  the  Residue  of  bis  Days  are  (as  they  fool- 
inlily  coiiduJf)  mther  dunth  than  life,  and  overburdened 
u'itli  Mihcrios  and  iuRrmities,  anxiety  and  discontent.  But 
give  uio  leave  to  say  that  they  are  mightily  mistaken,  I 
iiivHclf  liL'iu^'  au  Instance  sufEcieut  to  confute  their  fiilse 
iik'ns.  I  ail)  ut  pi'esent  83,  and  the  pleasures  and  recres- 
tiuus  I  take  account  luc  happy.  First,  I  am  continually 
ill  hcultli,  and  si>  nimble,  brisk,  and  active  that  I  cau  get  on 
Ixirseh.'ick  with  iill  the  ease  imnginable,  off  any  rising 
^'ruiuid.  1  am  able  also  an<l  often  to  ascend  steep  and 
lii;.'li  hilh  ou  foot  without  lassitude.  Besides  I  am  ever 
fltcerfiil  and  merry  and  well  pleased,  uninterrupted  by  any 
aiixiiiiis  iipjireliensions  or  violent  perturbations  of  mind  ;  in 
uiiosf  pliite  joy  and  peace  and  love  have  taken  up  their 
rosidi'iice  in  my  soul.  I  am  so  far  from  being  weary  of  my 
lit'f  iliat  J).,  man  in  the  world  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  it 
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tiou  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  as  atso  of  excellent 
artificsra  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and 
agriculture,  whereof  in  tbis  age  tbere  ia  a  great  plenty.  I 
carefully  inspect  their  pieces,  compare  them  with  those  of 
antiquity,  am  continually  learning  something  that  is  new 
and  worthy  of  my  notice.  I  survey  palaces,  gardens,  an- 
tiquities, public  fabrics,  temples,  fortificatioiiR ;  neither,  in 
short,  omit  I  anything  which  may  serve  either  to  gratify 
my  curiosity  or  advance  my  knowledge.  I  am  infinitely 
delighted  also  with  the  charming  prospect  of  the  various 
places  and  their  beautiful  situations,  in  ray  travels  back- 
wards and  forwards  ;  the  verdant  plains,  the  lofty  hills,  the 
crystal  fountains,  the  antique  stritcturei  and  melodious 
groves,  all  conspiring  to  form  the  most  agreeable  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  and  captivate  the  sight.  Neither  is  this 
pleasure  of  mine  made  less  by  the  least  decay  of  my  senses ; 
I  see  and  hear  and  enjoy  them  nil  in  as  full  perfection  as 
ever  I  did  in  ray  Youth  ;  especially  my  taste,  which  my 
simple  fare  suits  better  now  than  heretofore,  when  I  was  a 
slave  to  my  sensual  appetite. 

"  The  changing  of  beds  creates  me  no  inconvenience  ;  I 
sleep  Bound  and  quietly  anywhere,  and  when  1  dream,  ray 
dreams  are  pleasant.  But  one  satisfacti<jn,  which  pleases 
me  above  all  the  rest,  is  to  reflect  how  instrumental  my 
suggestions  and  advice  have  been  towards  the  reducing  of 
many  rude  and  uncultivated  places  to  good  huftbandry,  a 
work  of  so  great  importance  to  this  stiitc  ;  I  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  were  deputed  for  tlif  direction  and  fur- 
therance of  that  undertaking.  I  resided  two  twelvemonths 
together  in  those  marshy  places  even  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer which  in  Italy  Is  excoaaive,  and  yet,  thanks  to  the 
powerful  efficacy  of  my  regimen,  I  received  no  hurt  thereby. 
These  are  the  solaces,  these  the  suliatantiiil  pleasures  of 
my  old  age,  which  arc  superlatively  preferable  to  the  joys 
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u[i[|  ilcljiriits  uf  a  vicioua  and  intemperate  joutb.  I  am 
jiL'rfL'i'cly  tVi't:  I'rom  tlioBO  manifold  aoxietiea  of  niiiid,  those 
tuniiuntiii^'  mnladios  of  Body  under  which  a  multitude  c^ 
iiiilisciuct  pL'i'sons  Iwth  young  and  old  do  labor. 

"  As  an  Addition  to  my  perfect  happiness  I  dailj^  behnld 
a  kind  i'l'  iiiiiiiortality  in  the  siicccsaiou  of  my  posterity. 
WUi'ti  1 1'uTiii.' home,  I  liod  eleven  gmudchildrcR  of  mine  :  all 
as  Till-  us  I  c<iii  perceive,  in  perfect  health,  mid  of  sober. 
virtuous  di!i]HisLtioti!i.  I  am  pleased  with  the  tanocent 
iiiiitli,  hiiriiiluHS  s]>orts,  and  inotfenHive  prattle  of  tbe«e 
y<>iiii;:^t(;r.~.  ijouie  of  the  elder  understand  music,  often 
jiLiy  ii>  iiiL'  on  the  harp  and  sing  to  it  melodiouBly,  and  I  my- 
srll',  wliu  liavc  now  OS  strong  and  clear  a  voice  as  ever,  often 
j.jjt)  in  Loiitert  with  them.  The  life  I  lead  at  these  ycara 
i.s  ii'it  n  lan'.'iiidhing,  melancholy  one,  but  really  a  life  of 
tliL'  utmost  I'heerfulness,  mirth,  and  pleasure.  I  solemnk 
avtr  that  (were  the  o|jtion  in  my  power)  [  would  not  ei- 
i'lia:i;.v  :i|_'L>  and  condition  with  thMe  youths  though  ever  so 
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causes,  since  nothing  is  more  opposite  to  nature  than  that 
which  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  and  destroy  us.  In  a 
word,  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  live  many  years  longer  in 
perfect  health,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
this  world;  which  indeed  is  very  comfortable  to  me  and 
might  be  to  others  too,  would  they,  like  me,  but  make  a 
proper  use  of  it.  .  .  . 

"  0  most  sacred  and  powerful  sobriety ;  the  sure  pro- 
tection of  human  nature,  the  tender  Guardian  of  our  lives, 
the  infallible  medicine  of  both  soul  and  body  ;  how  ought 
men  to  praise  thee,  and  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  ac- 
knowledge thy  benefits ;  thou  who  afifordest  them  means  of 
arriving  at  the  joys  of  Heaven  here  upon  earth." 


A  FEW  EEMARKS  OF  L.  LESSIUS 

A  FEW  quotations  are  also  here  given  from  a  little 
book  written  on  the  same  subject  in  1749  by 
L.  Lessius,  called  "  Health  and  Long  Life":  — 

"  A  second  advantage  frugal  and  simple  diet  affords  the 
body  is  this,  that  besides  its  prevention  of  bodily  diseases 
(bred  through  crudities  and  the  internal  corruption  of  hu- 
mors)-it  doth  also  arm  and  fortify  against  outward  causes 
and  accidents.  For  those  whose  bodies  are  untainted  .  .  . 
are  not  so  susceptible  of  the  injuries  of  the  winds  or 
weather ;  nor  yet  so  liable  to  receive  any  hurt  or  impres- 
sion from  immoderate  heats  and  colds,  actions  or  labors,  as 
other  men  are,  who  abound  in  foreign  and  noxious  mixtures 
from  the  sensual  or  inordinate  gratifications  of  their  appe- 
tites ;  and  if  attacked  by  inconveniences,  or  external  acci- 
dents, their  cure  is  much  more  easily  effected  ;  in  respect 
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tli.1t  there  is  very  little,  or  uo  flux  of  morbific  matter  ^- 
tii^  U11  tlic  part  affected  .  .  .  the  cauM  of  iuflammation. 
lu  uiiiifiiKiiitioii  thereof  we  have  a  very  remarkable  in- 
slaiicc  iti  thu  history  of  the  hfe  of  Comaro ;  wherein  we 
aic  iijforciieil  that  aa  he  was  one  day  riding  in  hia  chariot 
t'lTi'  tlje  air,  Lc  had  the  misfortune  to  be  oTertumed  and  to 
bf  ilnipyC''  I'J'  the  fury  of  the  horses  several  yards: 
nil  (.'I'd  )y  line  of  uach  of  his  arms  and  legs  were  broken  and 
his  lit-:id  mill  body  bruiued  in  a  very  terrible  manner.  .  .  . 
['|i<iii  tilt;  iiico  examiuation  and  narrow  inspection  of  the 
Mir^coii-i  of  his  torn  aud  tortured  carcass,  they  unaui- 
iiiDUslv  jiiil;.'i.'d  him  irrecoverable,  but  at  a  venture  agreed 
to  his  iiL'iii^'  let  Blood  and  purged,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
tliiviou  III  liimiors,  iullammatioD  and  fever  so  much  feared 
mill  i'X|H.'L'tL'd.  liut  Comaro,  reflecting  on  hie  wonted  ab- 
Mtiniiii.usiirsM  and  regularity  of  life  for  so  many  yeara  alto- 
^I'tlu'i,  wiiortby  his  blood  and  juices  could  not  but  be 
t'>li.nii>ly  -Linul  and  dyan,  rejected  their  advice  and  com- 
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humors  to  possess  the  tongue  and  throat  .  .  .  cverythiug 
will  then  go  down  bitter,  tart,  or  saltish.  ...  It  is  brought 
about  that  the  most  coarse  and  ordinary  food  is  more  pala- 
table and  agreeable  to  a  sober  man's  taste  and  affords  him 
treble  the  ease  and  pleasure  and  advantage  than  can  possi- 
bly accrue  fron;  the  richest  and  most  delicious  provision  a 
racked  invention  can  contrive  to  those  of  vitiated  palate." 

• 

From  the  moral  point  of  view  Lessius  thus  writes 

**  Another  commodity  which  a  sober  diet  communicates 
to  the  soul  is  that  it  has  a  very  great  and  happy  influence 
on  the  affections  and  passions  of  men,  —  especially  on  those 
of  anger  and  melancholy  ;  effectually  moderating  their  in- 
ordinate and  excessive  violence.  It  also  works  the  same 
most  agreeable  effects  on  those  other  affections  which  are 
conversant  about  the  taste  and  touch  of  delectable  things, 
so  that  even  in  this  regard,  it  deservedly  merits  our  ut- 
most esteem  and  veneration  ;  for  how  shameful  and  abomi- 
nable a  thing  it  is,  not  to  be  able  to  suppress  or  subdue 
choler  ;  to  be  obnoxious  to  melancholy  and  cruel  cares  of 
the  fancy ;  to  be  enthralled  to  gluttony  ;  and  to  be  contin- 
ually hungering  and  thirsting  after  wantonness  and  debauch- 
ery ;  nor  is  it  only  highly  shameful  and  contrary  to  virtue 
and  goodness,  to  be  thus  miserably  disposed,  but  very  per- 
nicious also  in  regard  of  a  man's  own  health.  .  .  .  But 
sobriety  easily  remedies  all  these  evils  by  correcting  the 
bodily  humors  which  are  the  causes  of  tliem.  ...  It  also 
comes  to  pass  when  humors  are  predominant,  that  men 
are  presented  in  their  dreams  with  various  illusions  .  .  .  more 
or  less  terrifying  and  amazing.  .  .  .  AVhtireupon  it  follows 
that  as  in  Sleep  so  likewise  in  Waking  the  Fancy  for  the 
most  part  apprehends  Things  according  to  the  humor  and 
quality  then  prevalont.  .  .  .  The  ('.<»nsequenco«  of  sobriety 
are  so  amiable  as  well  as  profitable  in  themselves  that  it  is 
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A  tt'oiider  ti<iw  a  mim  t-nii  )tt>Ip  ticiiig  cat<ttviit«il  vjtb 
iittnc'ting  lieautiiis  uuil  u^-rectiblL-  qunlitim  What  <al»< 
Dues  of  raiiid  ;  wlmt  nft'ubility;  what  chcrrfiilmvs ;  what 
trnctableness ;  ivliat  pruijent  moduratioii  nre  all  it*  fal- 
luwers  [wsscssors  of !  .  .  .  Tlie  nialiputiit  juioc  jmidai-a  > 
kiud  of  Bavn^iien  and  orueltj.  .  .  .  Petsona  girini  tii  ab- 
sliriL-nce  are  i\iLU:hfiil,  circumspect,  proviileiit,  a(>l«  iu  eaas- 
sel  nnd  sound  id  judgmoDt.  They  quickly  aod  tHitii If  urtra 
I  proficiency  in  their  fltudies." 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  PYTHAGORAS 

(Lived  GDO  jeani  before  Ckrirt) 

>KK  GciBpel  of  PythagoraB  taught  abstincoco 
from  all  animal  food  and  wine.     It  abhorred 
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it  is  considered  that  Pj'tlingoraa  was  also  a  great  nntiirnliRt, 
and  that  he  taught  those  thiogs  which  Socrates,  bcitig  hiit 
httle  versed  in  tlieni,  had  neglected,  we  shall  the  n.ore 
ndmire  the  wise  judgment  of  the  liomaus. 

"  Not  alone  as  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his  ngu  and 
the  founder  of  the  philosophical  school  of  Italy,  hut  as  the 
ijreatfd  aufhorily  on  Ike  pramrration  of  Oiv  health  of  the 
jieoplf,  was  he  honored.  It  was  in  prevention  of  illneas 
that  the  i>hysiciane  of  the  Pythagorean  school  were  the 
most  eiact ;  measuring  the  quantity  of  victuals  and  of 
drink,  of  eiercise  and  of  rest  liy  rule;  determining  the 
choice  and  manner  of  preparing  what  tliey  allowed,  aiid 
making  use  more  of  external  than  other  medicines. 

"  ISiit  wliat  shall  we  say,"  continues  Oocctii,  "  of  that 
other  noble  invention  which  we  owe  to  PythngomB  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  the  most  safe,  and  most 
universal  medicines  that  human  wi^lom  has  ever,  to  this 
day,  been  ahlc  to  discuverl  However,  it  remained  neglected 
for  80  many  ages  through  a  fatal  inadvertency,  till  in  thi» 
happy  age  it  has  again  been  bmught  into  use.  I  mean  the 
Pythagorean  diet,  which  consisted  in  (lie  free  ami  universal 
use  of  vegetables,  sticli  as  roots,  leaves,  fruits,  and  grains,  and 
a  general  ahatinence  from  everything  animal,  whether  bird, 
bcaat,  or  fish.  Milk  and  honey  also  t>elongcd  to  this  diet. 
.  .  .  Their  drink  was  the  purest  water,  neither  wine  eor 
any  vinous  liquor  being  allowed. 

"  Lacrtius  says, '  Wuch  a  diet  (the  Pythagorean  diet)  was 
everywhere  to  be  found  with  case  (which  they  might  eat 
without  dressing)  .ind  with  drinking  only  of  pure  water; 
all  of  which  is  highly  conducive  both  to  the  health  of  the 
body  and  the  alacrity  of  the  mind.' 

"  The  Pytliagorcans  also  claimed  that  one  who  restrained 
himself  from  meat,  spices,  and  wines,  acquires  a  most  ei- 
quiuite  delicacy  and  distinguishing  sense  of  taste. 


1 


Li 


Prince  came  into  theepariDg  a 

He  tells  us  that  "  Home* 
oreaii  diet,  as  lie  IiiniKtlt  o 
ciotis  and  most  excellent  po< 

"  We  find  the  fame  proferet 
by  all  the  other  ancient  Latin 
standing  of  the  nature  of  things, 
who  has  showed  more  particuh 
the  danger  of  animal  diet,  in  his 
ouB  dlBcourseB  on  eating  flesh." 

The  discourses  on  the  Pyt 
closed  as  follows  :  — 

"From  all  which  it  appears 
would  deserve  for  promoting  tl: 
whom  Fortune  has  given  Estates 
Gifts  in  the  magnificent  Sfats  th 
Fkina  and  the  Hills  of  our  nat 
example  of  some  of  the  greatest  ■ 
place  part  of  their  glory  in  ii 
Fruits  "-^  ""'- 
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THE  ADVICE   OF  HASSAR   IMMA 

FROM  the  old  times  comes  again  advice  on  living 
from  Hassar  linma,  great  of  his  country  and  time, 
who  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  practising  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  philosophy  :  — 

"  Children  of  the  Sun,"  writes  he,  "  listen  to  the  dying 
advice  of  your  faithful  aud  aii'ectionate  instructor,  who 
hastens  to  the  great  Allah  to  give  an  account  of  his 
services. 

"  The  use  of  reason  is  to  restrain  the  irregular  impulses 
of  nature.  .  .  .  Nature  is  a  glutton  in  nothing ;  moderation 
is  the  only  medium  in  which  she  is  happy  and  contented. 

"  Imitate  not  the  dress  of  the  Europeans,  which  is  invari- 
ably connected  with  stiffness,  awkwardness,  and  deformity. 
Your  first  concern  is  the  use,  and  the  next  the  beauty  of  all 
your  members. 

"  Your  regimen  ought  to  be  simple  and  inartificial. 
Drink  only  the  simple  water.  It  is  the  beverage  of 
nature,  and  not  by  any  means  or  in  any  way  to  be  im- 
proved by  art. 

"  Eat  only  products  of  the  ground  (fruits,  grains,  nuts, 
and  vegetables).  Let  the  predaceous  animals  prey  on  car- 
nage and  blood.  Stain  not  the  diviuo  gentleness  of  your 
natures  by  one  spark  of  cruelty  to  the  creatures  beneath 
you.  Heaven  to  protect  them  hath  placed  you  at  their 
head.  Be  not  treacherous  to  the  important  trust  by  mur- 
dering those  you  ought  to  preserve  ;  nor  defile  your  bodies 
by  filling  them  with  putrefaction.  There  is  enough  of  veg- 
etables and  fruit  to  supply  your  appetites  without  oppress- 
ing them  with  carrion  or  debauching  them  with  blood." 
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A   FEW    ANECDOTES   AND   FUGITIVE 
EXTRACTS 


(1  bj-  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
cohol,  as  follows:  A 
emigrated  cook  on  hei 
1  diatresa;  perspiration 
loor  nf  the  kitchen  wu 


The  ( 

A  CLEVER  story  w. 
while  lecturing  ( 
housekeeper  found  her 
kuees  in  great  exhausti 
dripped  from  ber  brow, 
deluged  with  an  ever-iucreasiog  supply  nf  water,  and 
poor  bedraggled  and  dishevelled  Bridget  was  franti- 
eally  attempting  to  dip  it  up  and  throw  it  away. 

"Why  do  you  not  turn  oif  the  spigot?"  asked  the 
mistress. 

Mr.  Benucharap  suggested  that  until  the  spigots  of 
the  liquor  traffic  are  turned  off,  frantic  humanity  will 
still  continue  to  be  dipping  up  the  consequences. 

An  amusing  story  fnun  "Tid-Bits"  tells  of   a  man 

visiting  a  lunatic  asylum  who  asked  an  attendant 
how  they  knew  an  idiot  to  be  sufficiently  restored  to 
sanity  to  be  discharged. 

"  Oh,"  s:iid  the  attendant,  "  it  is  easily  managed. 
We  take  them  into  a  ynrd  where  there  are  several 
troughs.  We  turn  on  the  taps  and  then  give  the 
idiots  buckets  to  bail  out  the  water  and  emptv  the 
troughs.  Many  of  them  keep  hailing  away  while 
the  taps  keep  running,  but  tlicm  that  is  n't  idiots  stops 
the  taps." 


7?**^ 
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The  Witch-Hunter's  Warrant 

The  story  of  the  Witch-Hunter's  Warrant  is  told  by 
Dr.  Felix  Oswald  {North  American  Review), 

"*  A  witch-hunter's  warrant/  dated  Cologne,  1387,  was 
recently  offered  for  sale  by  a  Leipsic  bibliopole,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  honorable  reputation,  had  to  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  three  learned  anticjuarians  to  clear  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  forged  the  preposterous  document. 

"  In  A.  D.  1987  a  similar  endorsement  may  be  needed  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  a  Government  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  *  In  consideration  of  a  prepaid  ])ercentage  of  his 
probable  profits  the  holder  of  this  license  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  poison  his  fellowmen.'  " 

Dr.  Beecher's  Six  Temperance  Sermons 

Strong  and  vigorous  as  an  old  oak  tree,  keen  of 
intellect  as  a  polished  sword-blade,  the  sturdy  Rev. 
Lyman  Beecher,  father  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  had  his  tilt  with  King  Poison. 
It  was  a  thunder-storm  and  a  rich  affiiir.  The  out- 
burst found  vent  in  six  sermons  preached  in  1825, 
which  stirred  to  its  depths,  first,  his  town  of  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  then  the  whole  of  our  country,  and 
afterwards  through  the  medium  of  several  languages, 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Those  sermons  reverberate 
still,  and  will  last,  along  with  Temperance  literature, 
fresh  forever.  For  many  years  they  composed  the 
leading  standard  document  of  the  "Temperance  Ke- 
formation."  Those  were  dark  days  of  intoxication 
lying  between  1800  and  1823.  The  Boston  Recorder 
in  1823  thus  speaks  of  it :  — 
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"  It  is  an  evil  of  wido  estent,  ami  it  still  aprcuds.      No 

theck   is  given   or  scarcely   attempted.     Philmithropista, 

atateemen,  and  Cliriatians  witnesa  and  deplore   it.      As  a 

destroying  angel  it  lifts  its  pallid  front  aud  ghastly  look  in 

our  cities,   ;own8,  and  Gcattcred  settlements.     It  reels  and 

wears  rags  is?  -""^ry  stre°'    -""^   moutba  the  heavens  with 

drunken  bias]        dies  ui                 ; 

f  hedge ;  nor  does  it  lay      , 

its  polluted  h c       le  .            1 

leroly  ;  it  may  be  seen  in 

milder  and   1 

rraa.  .  .  .  Fifty   miUioM 

lost  is  but  a 

h  the  moral  influsDce  of 

jntemperanoe. 

m  has  poured  down  the 

throats   of   ten                                | 

ale,    seventy-five    million 

gallons  of  liquid  — l,  _.i. 

id  flowing  with  their  life-      1 

Preliminary  to  the  six 


;,  Dr.  Beecher  de- 


scribes two  ordinations  in  Plymouth,  Conn.,  soou  after 
his  settltiineut  in  Litchfield  in  1810  :  — 

"  At  one  of  these  ordinalioua,"  he  eaya,  "  the  preparation 
for  our  creature  comforts,  .  ,  .  besides  food,  was  a  broad 
sideboanl  covered  with  decanters,  bottles,  sugar,  and  pitchers 
of  water.  There  we  found  all  the  kinds  of  liquors  then 
in  vogue.  The  drinking  was  apparently  universal.  This 
preparation  was  made  hy  the  society  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When  the  association  arrived,  tliey  always  took  something 
to  drink,  also  before  public  services,  and  always  on  their 
return.  As  tliey  could  not  all  drink  at  once  they  were 
obliged  to  stand  and  wait  as  ppople  at  mill.  .  .  ,  When 
they  had  all  done  drinking  and  taken  pipes  and  tobacco,  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  there  was  such  a  smoke  you  could 
not  see.  Tlic  noise  I  cannot  describe  ;  it  was  the  maxi- 
nuun  of  hilarity." 

After  the  description  of  the  second  ordination.  Dr. 
Beecher  proceeds ;  — 
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"  These  meetings  were  near  together,  and  in  both,  my 
alarm  and  shame  and  indignation  were  intense.  'Twas 
that  that  woke  me  vp  to  war.  And  silently  I  took  an 
oath  before  God  that  I  would  never  attend  another  ordina- 
tion of  that  kind.  I  was  full.  My  heart  kindles  at  the 
thought  of  it  now." 

He  never  did ;  and  possibly  owing  a  little  to  the 
fact  that  the  custom  itself  soon  changed. 

To  this  experience  of  the  ordinations  was  added  a 
painful  case  of  intemperance  in  his  own  parish. 

The  six  sermons  were  preached  on  six  successive 
Sundays,  and  although  the  country  is  still  in  chains, 
who  can  compute  how  many  were  saved  by  them,  and 
what  was  accomplished  by  the  Temperance  associa- 
tions which  sprang  up  everywhere  after  this  stormy 
period  ?  In  these  famous  sermons  Lyman  Beecher 
called  for  "  the  banishment  of  ardent  spirits  from  the 
list  of  articles  of  commerce  by  a  correct  and  efficient 
public  sentiment."     We  are  told  that 

"churches  and  religious  associations  awoke.  Drunken 
men  were  in  no  condition  to  tinker  creeds  and  lay  on  holy 
hands.  The  whole  business  was  rank  blasphemy.  The 
conscience  and  intellect  of  the  whole  nation  were  excited 
and  concentrated  upon  the  situation.  There  was  need  of  a 
change,  and  the  change  came.*' 

TuE  Stouy  of  a  Hod-Carrier 

From  James  Parton's  '' Smokimj  and  Drinking" 
illustrating  two  new  phases  of  smoking:  — 

"  I  have  .sometimes  thouj^ht,"  say.^  Mr.  Parton,  **  that 
there  are  people  whom  it  does  pay  to  smoke ;  that  aged 
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liod-oarriet  across  the  street,  ftir  example.  He  lives  two 
milea  from  hie  work,  and  iniiEt  be  astir  b}'  h&lf-ptist  five  to 
reach  liis  building  by  seven  o'clock.  His  bomely  meal 
from  his  dijiner-puil  lieing  completed  nl  nooa,  our  friend 
takes  out    his  shoit  blauk  pipe  for  hie  noontide   smoke. 


V  he  enjojs  it ! 
kind  of  conscious  sleep,  I 
for  another  five  hours  of 
"  Who  could  wish  to  r 
aud  80  dear  I  It  does  not 
week ;  but  so  long  as  he  h 
to  which  he  can  fly  from 
him  is  it  in  the  evening, 
and  most  uninviting  room, 
'  poison  the 


to  refit  him  !  It  is  a 
[lich  he  awakes  refreshed 
ftvy  hod. 

lor  iimn  a  luxury  so  cheap 
im  more  than  ten  cents  a 
ipe  he  has  a  sort  of  refuge 
Esjieciallj  consoliog  to 
he  is  in  his  own  crowded 
room.  .  sinnke  liiat  is  supposed  to 

«me  apartments  seems  to  correct  the 
.  Besides,  this  single  luxury  of  smoke 
is  the  full  equivnlent  of  nil  the  luxuries  which  wealth  can 
buy.  None  hut  a  siuokov,  or  one  who  has  been  a  smoker, 
can  realize  this  truth ;  but  it  is  the  truth.  ...  If  there  is 
a  niau  in  the  world  who  oiiglit  to  smoke  that  ancient 
hod-carrier  is  the  man.  .  .  .  Does  it  pay  \tim1  After  an 
attentive  and  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  case,  I  am 
compelled  reluctantly  to  uotiuhide  that  it  does  not. 

"The  very  fact  that  it  tends  to  make  him  contented 
with  his  lot  is  a  point  against  Jits  pipe.  It  is  a  shame  to 
him  til  tic  contented.  To  a  yomig  man  the  carrying  of  the 
hod  is  no  cliijljutior;  Init  the  hod  is  not  for  gray  hairs. 
Wheni'ver,  in  this  free  and  spacion.s  America,  we  see  a  man 
past  fifty  carryinf!  heavy  loads  upon  his  shoulders  ...  we 
know  that  tjiere  must  liave  lieen  some  great  defect  or  waste 
in  that  man's  life.  Tlie  lirsl  dollar  tliat  Geoi^e  Law  ever 
earned  after  leaving  his  father's  house  was  earned  by  carry- 
ing the  liod  at  Albnny.  Rut  witli  tliat  dollar  lie  bought  an 
arithnietii;  and  Bpelling-bouk,  whicli,  when  winter  closed  in 
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and  pat  a  stop  to  hod-carrying,  he  mastered,  aud  thus 
began  to  prepare  to  build  the  '  High  Bridge '  over  the 
Harlem  River,  where  he  made  a  million  dollars  by  using 
steam  hod-carriers.  .  .  . 

''  The  pipe  is  one  of  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
hod-carrier's  content  with  his  lot  and  the  hod-carrier  wlio 
means  to  get  into  bricklaying  next  spring.  Yonder  is  one 
of  the  latter  reading  his  newspaper  after  dinner,  instead  of 
steeping  his  senses  in  forgetfulness  over  his  pipe.  He, 
perhaps,  will  be  taking  a  contract  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
Ekist  River  about  the  time  when  his  elderly  comrade  is 
buried  in  a  corporation  coffin. 

"  Of  course  there  are  vigorous  and  triumphant  men  who 
smoke,  and  there  are  dull,  contented  men  who  do  not.  It 
is  only  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  pipe  that  I  wish  to 
speaK.  .  ■  • 

"  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  smoking  is  that  it  deadens 
susceptibility,  and  enables  us  to  keep  on  enduring  what  we 
ought  to  war  against  and  overcome. 

"  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  told  us  how  he  earned  his 
first  ten  dollars  and  wliat  he  did  with  it.  While  he  was  a 
student  in  Amherst  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a  Fourth  of 
July  temperance  address  in  Brattleboro,  forty  miles  distant. 
His  travelling  expenses  were  to  be  paid  ;  but  the  brilliant 
scheme  occurred  to  him  to  walk  the  eighty  miles  and  earn 
the  stage-fare  by  saving  it.  He  did  so,  and  afterwards 
received  a  ten-dollar  bill,  —  the  first  ten  dollars  he  had 
ever  earned  or  possessed.  He  instantly  gave  proof  that  the 
test  of  civilization  is  the  use  one  makes  of  his  surplus 
money.  He  spent  the  whole  of  it  upon  an  edition  of 
books  .  .  .  and  carried  the  volumes  to  his  room,  a  happy 
youth.  .  .  . 

"Suppose  he  had  invested  that  sum  (and  we  all  know 
students  who  would  make  just  that  use  of  an  unexpected 
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tt'iwlollir  liill)  in.iiicv  lueerechauin  and  a  bag  of  Lonn-Jact 
t<>lM<.'o>.  At  ilie  eiul  of  bis  college  uouree  he  would  have 
lii'l  i)rpl>;il-h-  ii  finely  colored  pipe,  —  perhaps  the  prettiest 
gn|.i'  of  ill''  y<.'jr:  but  he  would  nut  have  had  that  libranr, 
tlio  iii'Uuf  (if  his  coming  yean  of  struggle,  always  doing 
it-;  p:irt  t.^«!iriis  ui^iaiiding  him  from  a  sectarian  into  n 
tiMii  if  il:>'  u.nhl,  tiud  UniDg  him  from  the  slnvery  of  a 
(.'ii'iLitrv  jMrish  tuaunls  the  mastership  of  a  uietrupolitau 
i'<>[il:v< -Mi'.'ii.  If  he  hod  bought  a  pipe  that  day  iiistea<l  of 
U'  Wi  \\'.-  i;:i-iit  have  been  a  jwtty  D.D.,  preaching  safe 
iii.i!.:;y  ui  ■^  ■;;.«  ■.-bsoure  corner  of  the  world,  and  going  tu 
r.Lif  ;■■  vViTv  tive  years  (or  his  health." 

Thi-:  : :  .i  i-nu'liinj;  tlie  expenditure  of  surplus  capi- 
;al  ;<  ■  ;;: -.rAii!-'.  Mr.  Tarton  again  tuentions  thi? 
s;:^.:  -■  -=*  iivi'li'-'-''^'''-'  "^  ^''*  whole  country,  after 
";,iv.:_-  ^r-   ;■.  ::;t.'  statistics  of  tobacco; — 
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^^  All  right/'  said  the  man  ;  '*  when  jou  take  that  poison 
weed  fit)m  your  mouth  I  will  consider  the  idea  of  tapering 
off  on  my  glass  of  whiskey.'' 

**  How  can  I  hear  what  you  say/'  said  Emerson,  "  when 
what  you  are  is  thundering  in  my  ears  1  ** 

Another  extract  from  Emerson :  — 

**  Who  can  tell  the  limits  of  organized  nature  ?  It  is  for 
man  to  tame  the  chaos ;  on  every  side,  whilst  he  lives,  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  science  and  of  song,  that  animals,  men, 
may  he  milder,  and  the  germs  of  love  and  benefit  may  be 
multiplied. 

**  In  every  solitude  are  those  who  succor  our  genius  and 
stimulate  us  in  wonderful  manners.  .  .  .  What  has  friend- 
ship so  signal  as  its  sublime  attraction  to  whatever  virtue  is 
in  us  1  We  will  never  more  think  cheaply  of  ourselves  or 
of  life.     We  are  piqued  to  some  purpose. 

''  True  genius  will  not  impoverish,  but  will  liberate  and 
add  new  senses.  If  a  wise  man  shall  appear  in  our  village, 
he  would  create  in  those  who  conversed  with  him  a  new 
consciousness  of  wealth  by  opening  their  eyes  to  unobserved 
advantages.  .  .  .  The  rich  would  see  their  mistakes  and 
poverty,  the  poor  their  escapes  and  their  resources." 

Statesmen  pass  laws  to  punish  the  offenders  and 
not  the  offence. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Prophecy 

From  Speech  at  Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  22,  1842 

"Turn  now  to  the  temperance  revolution.  In  it  we 
shall  find  a  stronger  bondage  broken,  a  viler  slavery 
manumitted,  a  greater  tyrant  deposed  —  in  it,  more  of 
want  supplied,  more  disease  healed,  more  sorrow  assuaged. 
By  it,  no  orphan  starving,   no  widows  weeping ;  by   it. 


drink  in  rich  fruition  the  son 
perfect  tibert^l     Happy   day, 

trolled,  all  pasKioiis  aiibdiied,  al 
—  all  conqiieriag  mind  —  ahall  1. 
of  the  world  !  Glorious  consumn 
Reign  of  reason,  all  bail  1 

"  And  when  the  victory  shall  1 
shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  c 
how  proud  the  title  of  that  lan 
to  be  the  birthplace  and  the  era 
tions  that  shall  have  ended  in  tl 
distinguished  that  people  who 
nurtured  to  maturity  both  the  pol 
of  their  species  !  " 

From  the  Sermon  of  the  ' 
Rev.  T.  db  Witt  ' 

They  came  to  meet  us  as  far  as  A] 
Taverns.  —  Acts  xxviii.  16. 

"One  of  the  worst  tli!i"«>  "'■- 
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the  Three  Taverns !  After  surviving  hurricanes,  cyclones, 
icebergs,  collisions,  many  of  them  are  wrecked  in  harbor. 
I  warrant  that  if  a  calculation  were  made  of  the  compara- 
tive number  of  sailors  lost  at  sea  and  lost  ashore,  those 
drowned  by  the  crimson  wave  of  dissipation  would  far  out- 
number those  drowned  by  the  salt  water. 

"  Alas!  that  the  large  majority  of  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  should  have  twice  to  pass  the  Three 
Taverns,  namely,  before  they  go  out  and  after  they  come 
in.  That  fact  was  what  aroused  Father  Taylor,  the  great 
sailors'  preacher,  at  the  Sailors'  Bethel,  Boston,  and  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Charlestown  he  said  :  *  All  the  machin- 
ery of  the  dninknrd-making,  soul-destroying  business  is  in 
perfect  running  order,  from  the  low  grog  holes  on  the 
docks,  kept  open  to  ruin  my  poor  sailor  boys,  to  the  great 
establishments  in  Still  House  square,  and  when  we  ask 
men  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  they  say,  "  You  can't  help 
it."  And  yet  there  is  Bunker  Hill !  and  you  say  you  can't 
stop  it;  and  up  there  are  Lexington  and  Concord.'  Wo 
might  answer  Father  Taylor^s  remark  by  saying  :  *  The 
trouble  is  not  that  we  can't  stop  it,  but  that  we  won't  stop 
it.*  We  must  have  more  generations  slain  before  the  world 
will  fully  wake  up  to  the  evil.  That  which  tempted  the 
travellers  of  old  who  came  up  from  the  si^aport  9f  Actium 
is  now  the  ruin  of  seafaring  men  as  they  come  up  from  the 
coasts  of  all  the  continents  —  namely,  the  Three  Taverns. 

"  The  fact  is,  there  are  in  another  sense  three  taverns 
now  :  the  gorgeous  tavern  for  the  affluent,  the  medium 
tavern  for  the  working  classes,  and  the  tavern  of  the  slums  ; 
and  they  stand  in  line,  and  many  people  beginning  with 
the  first  come  down  through  the  second  and  come  out  at 
the  third.  At  the  first  of  the  three  tavenis,  the  wines  are 
of  celebrated  vintage,  and  tlie  whiskeys  are  said  to  be  pure, 
and  they  are  quaffed  from  cut  glass,  at  marble  side-tables, 
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undei  tares  approach iiig  cnaaterpieces.  The  patroDS 
pull  on  tLeir  kid  gloves,  and  band  tbeir  Bilk  bats  to  the 
waiter.  .  .  But  tUoBs  pati-one  are  apt  to  stop  visiting  at 
that  place.  It  is  not  the  nioney  that  a  man  pays  for  drinlu. 
for  what  are  a  fen  huudred  or  a  feiv  thousand  dollan 
to  a  man  of  large  income  —  but  Iheir  brains  get  touclied, 
and  that    ui  ;mcnt,   and    they  can  see 

fortunes  in  euwrf.         r  1  with  disaster.     In  longer 

or  shorter  y  snta,  and  they  cotae  dowu 

to  tavern  u  at-,   *■  pictures  are  nut  quite  bo 

scrupulous  01.  le  amall  table  is  rougher, 

and  the  cnsi.  t!  of  German  silver,  and  tbe 

air  has  been  ...  le  night  before,  and  that 

which  they  sip  hiu  a  larger  i^ui^ntnge  of  lienziiie,  aml«r- 
gris,  creosote,  henbane,  stryobnine,  prussic  acid,  coculos 
iudicus,  plaster  of  pans,  copperas,  aud  nightshade.  The 
patron  may  be  seen  ulmoBt  every  day,  and  perhaps  many 
times  the  same  day,  at  this  tavern  the  second,  but  he  ia 
preparing  to  graduate.  Brain,  liver,  heart,  nerves,  are 
rapidly  giving  way.  The  tavern  the  second  has  its  dis- 
mal echo  in  his  business  destroyed  and  family  scattered, 
aud  woes  that  choke  one's  vocabulary.  Time  passes  on, 
and  he  enters  tavern  the  third  ;  a  red  light  outside ;  a 
hiccoughing  aud  besotted  group  inside.  He  will  be 
dragged  out  of  doors  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  left  on  the  sidewalk,  because  the  bartender  wants  to 
shut  up.  The  poor  victim  has  taken  the  regular  course  in 
the  college  of  degradation.  He  has  his  diploma  written 
on  his  swollen,  bruised,  and  blotched  physiognomy.  He 
is  a  regular  graduate  of  the  three  taverns.  As  the  police 
take  him  aud  put  him  in  the  ambulance  the  wheels  seem 
to  rumble  with  a  roll  of  thunder,  which  says  :  '  Look  not 
upon  the  wine,  for  nt  the  laiit  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and 
stingeth  like  an  udder.' 
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"  Notice  that  a  profound  mystery  is  attached  to  these 
Italian  hostelries.  No  hotel  register  tells  the  names  of 
those  who  stopped  at  those  taverns ;  there  is  no  old  account 
book  as  to  how  many  drank  there ;  there  is  no  broken 
chalice  or  jug  to  suggest  what  was  the  style  of  liquid  which 
these  customers  consumed.  So  an  awful  mystery  hangs 
about  the  bar-rooms  of  the  modern  taverns.  Oh  !  if  they 
would  only  keep  a  book  upon  the  counter,  or  a  scroll  that 
could  be  unrolled  from  the  wall,  telling  how  many  home- 
steads they  have  desolated,  and  how  many  immortal  souls 
they  have  blasted.  You  say  tliat  would  spoil  your  business. 
Well,  I  suppose  it  would,  but  a  business  that  cannot 
plainly  tell  its  effects  upon  its  customers  is  a  business  that 
ought  to  be  spoiled.  Ah  !  you  mysterious  bar-rooms,  speak 
out  and  tell  how  many  suicides  went  out  from  you  to 
halter,  or  pistol,  or  knife,  or  deadly  leap  from  fourth-story 
window  ;  how  many  young  men,  started  well  in  life,  were 
halted  by  you  and  turned  on  the  wrong  road,  dragging 
after  them  bleeding  parental  hearts ;  how  many  people  who 
promised  at  the  marriage  altar  iidelity  until  death  did  them 
part,  were  brought  by  you  to  an  early  and  ghastly  separa- 
tion ;  how  many  mad  houses  have  you  filled  with  maniacs ; 
how  many  graves  have  you  dug  and  filled  in  the  ceme- 
teries ;  how  many  ragged  and  hungry  children  have  you 
beggared  through  the  fathers  whom  you  destroyed  ?  If  the 
skeletons  of  those  whom  you  have  slain  were  piled  up  on 
top  of  each  other,  how  high  would  the  mountain  be?  If 
the  tears  of  all  the  orphanage  and  widowhood  that  you 
have  pressed  out  were  gathered  together,  how  wide  would 
be  the  lake,  or  how  long  the  river?  Ah,  they  make  no 
answer. 

"  But  what  a  glad  time  when  the  world  comes  to  its  last 
three  taverns  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  !  Now,  there  are  so 
many  of  them  that  statistics  are  only  a  more  or  less  accu- 


plague  ia  so  migbtj'  and  uoivoi 
and  tlie  rooat  of  sermons  on  1 
book  of  Inmen  tilt  ions,  and  not  n 
Excuse  mc  from  adopting  any 
Bible  reitei-atea  it  until  there  is 
tion  to  raake  it  plainer,  that  the 
three-quarters,  but  wholly  red 
take  my  triumphant  stand,  an 
hosannahs." 


THE   SITUA 

THE  success  and  failures  ( 
long  war  with    the  p 
interest  and  pathos.     They  hs 
prejudice,  fashion,  appetit*,  nr 
Senator  Blair  thus  writes  of 

"  Until  lately,  the  forces  of  th.e 
been  a  Uod-iiispired  mob.  Ma 
taken,  but  hardlv  "n"  •—   '" 
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^'  It  is  all  important  that  we  comprehend  what  we  are  to 
do.  We  are  to  capture  the  world,  to  accomplish  new  and 
universal  emancipation  for  fifteen  hundred  millions  who  now 
are  .  .  .  and  for  billions  who  are  yet  to  be.  Under  the 
slavery  which  our  century  has  abolished,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  release  the  body  and  the  whole  man  went  free. 
But  here  is  a  thraldom  which,  while  it  is  destructive  of 
the  body,  yet  interpenetrates  the  whole  physical  nature, 
and  by  a  horrible  process  of  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as 
physical  dissolution  and  degradation,  eliminates  every 
quality  of  nobility  in  man.  .  .  .  The  man  is  at  last  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  chains ;  there  is  no  man.  .  .  .  Both 
body  and  soul  are  destroyed  in  Hell,  yet  the  Hell  is  upon 
earth.  .  •  .  And  is  tlierc  no  escape?  Are  these  chains 
perpetual  ]  Shall  there  be  no  new  emancipation  1  ...  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  prolong  society  unless  there  is 
hope  of  its  elevation  and  happiness  here.  .  .  .  We  are 
entering  upon  a  groat  war.  .  .  .  Tlie  battle  is  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  eartli.  It  is  personal,  social,  national, 
international.  It  involves  both  hemisplieres  and  all  races. 
...  It  has  already  lasted  more  tlian  a  hundred  years. 
Let  us  fight  a  good  fight.  How  shall  we  win  this 
fight?" 

The  way  to  success  would  seem  to  be  at  last  open- 
ing; first,  on  account  of  investigations  and  discov- 
eries of  scientists,  who  have  done  more  in  the  last 
thirty  years  to  solve  the  problem  of  health  than  in 
all  history  before;  and  second,  on  account  of  the  new 
interest  in  physical  culture  whicli  is  everywhere 
manifesting  itself. 

Advantages  for  ])hysical  culture  are  greater  in 
America  than  elsewhere.  KnowliMlge  in  regard  to 
the  poison    mania   is  here   mor<'    wid« 'spread,  owing 

•18 
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tAi  scioiititic  educational  advantages,  which  have  i 
long  start  over  such  possible  reforms  elsewhere. 
Compulsory  education  of  the  children  in  our  pubUc 
schiiolrt  includes  study  of  the  laws  of  health,  with 
si.«?cial  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotii's  on  the  human  body.  For  this  let  us  give 
ihiuiks  U)  ihe  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  the  ^ood  sense  of  State  legislators.  This  teaching 
already  exists  in  all  our  States  and  territories,  in  our 
national,  military,  and  naval  academies,  and  in  the 
Indii.n  and  colored  schools  established  by  the  federal 
^'ovrrnimmt. 

In  ilif  history  of  the  wars  against  King  Poison, 
oiii-  i.iL;ani^L'cI  army  after  another  has  been  vanquishe<l, 
and  at  tini'-s  human  deliverance  has  seemed  well-nigh 
111,]..  I.--;.  \Ve  now  see  coming  in  glad  array,  like 
lihiilni's  army  at  Waterloo,  these  fresh  forces  from 
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grounded,  makes  it  impossible  for  King  Poison  to 
tempt  an  uncontaminated  appetite.  The  child  in 
health,  knowing  the  real  nature  of  any  ix)ison,  would 
as  soon  enter  a  chamber  infested  with  pestilential 
disease,  or  sip  from  a  glass  containing  arsenic  or 
strychnine,  as  to  take  alcohol,  nicotine,  or  mor- 
phine. The  natural  and  overmastering  impulse  re- 
volts against  it. 

The  present  armies  of  inebriates  will  probably 
continue  to  limp  or  fall  by  the  way,  as  failure  after 
failure  of  energetic  and  noble  work  in  their  behalf 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated.  They  seem  almost 
hopeless,  yet  in  the  circulation  of  petitions  to  legisla- 
tors asking  the  passage  of  these  educational  laws, 
be  it  said,  with  hats  off,  that  these  poor  victims  of 
the  poison  halnt  were  the  first  and  most  pressing  to 
sign  them,  uttering  almost  unanimously,  "  Yes  !  save 
the  children."  And  so,  in  our  country,  fifteen  million 
children,  constantly  giving  place  to  new  recruits,  are 
being  taught  the  true  effects  of  poisons  on  the 
human  system.  Indeed,  two  generations  of  our  youth 
thus  enlightened  have  now  grown  to  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

Mrs.  Hunt's  efforts  abroad  have  also  awakened  an 
active  interest  in  twenty  other  countries  in  the  great 
work  of  educating  the  young. 

America  lias  an  advantage,  however,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  of  statistics  made  by  Leon  Donnat,  the 
Belgian  statistician,  will  show.  The  table  was  made 
to  give  the  relative  amount  per  capita  of  public  money 
devoted  to  war  and  education :  — 


I 
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"  As  a  consequence,  the>D  ic  ..  iither  the  inditconieut  nor 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  engage  the  best  mindi 

and  characters  in  the  educiitioii  of  the  growing  generation. 
"All  etfort  was  made  in  London  in  1888  nt  a  meeting 
in  Exeter  Hall  to  awaken  nu  interest  in  the  direction  of 
temperance  education.  Tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  a 
powerful  and  eloquent  Bpeech,  said,  '  Long  before  this,  we 
ought  to  have  made  it  one  of  the  ordinary  lessons  in  our 
elementary  schools  that  one  of  the  most  awful  evils  that 
ever  afflicted  the  country  is  to  bo  found  in  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.' " 

Again  says  Guatafson,  speaking  on  the  same  sub- 
ject fur  tlie  people  of  Euglaiid :  — 

"We  have  the  stejidily  growing  tendency  to  kvel  all 
barriers  interfering  with  the  universal  mental  developnicDt : 
and  in  the  struggle  for  jirogress,  in  the  sturdy  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  tlic  iiieqtmlitiea  which  constitute  all  the 
difference  between  worth  and  worthlessness,  between  hap- 
piness and  misery,  tite  students  of  humanity  have  discov- 
ered that  intempenince  produces,  is  often  produced  by,  is 
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associated  with,  and  gathers  to  itself,  all  other  kinds  of 
vice  and  degradation. 

"  Hence  the  modern  temperance  is  based  on  knowledge, 
conviction,  and  aspiration,  and  on  sentiment  of  fellowship 
and  fraternity  much  deeper  and  stronger  than  has  ever 
been  felt  before." 


Returning  to  America,  we  find  again  a  great  organ- 
ized army  full  of  youth  aud  vigor  already  marching 
in  the  field  for  a  higher  humanity.  It  comes  from 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  springing 
up  like  beacon  lights  in  all  our  cities. 

Are  they  in  part  a  possible  product  of  the  great 
educational  movement  just  considered  ?  These  asso- 
ciations comprise  a  stalwart  body  of  practical  workers 
of  which  the  country  scarcely  appreciates  the  value. 
Their  buildings  are  palaces  of  comfort,  and  their  aims 
are  the  highest.  They  are  the  vigorous  young  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country,  whose  blood  is  red  and  con- 
science clear.  They  represent  the  best  of  our  natural 
bone  and  sinew,  and  when  they  choose  to  put  a  united 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  progress,  something  is  likely 
to  move. 

There  are  organizations  of  men  and  women  whose 
key-note  of  work  is  patriotism.  Will  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  find  how  their 
object  of  work  may  practically  be  best  accomplished  ? 

There  are  also  new  organizations  springing  up 
everywhere  whose  object  alone  is  physical  culture. 
Their  studies  necessarilv  lead  them  to  abhor  what 
most  produces  physical  degradation. 

As  for  organizations,  philanthropic  societies  of  every 
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kind  ,       of  coursi;  legion,  whose  object  is  to  prevent 
or  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  mankind. 

To  m  Qtion  last  what  of  all  is  really  the  most 
potent  fa  ;tor  of  success,  let  as  appreciate  what  is  of 
the  gre£  ist  national  value.  —  the  almost  universal 
communi  i  free  and  independent 

press,  alive  sstions  of  reform.     The 

armies  ha 


to  fight  against  igno- 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  NATIONAL  AND  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

THIS   WOIILU    IS    MADE    FOR    HEALTH    AND    HAPPINESS 

To  bewail  our  weakness  is  right,  but  not  remedial.  — He!iby 


Wben  it  becomes  tbe  joy  of  our  lives  to  render  service,  w« 
are  near  realizHtioti.  —  Sidnei  H.  Beabd. 

Let  us  boldly  move  on  ;  we  can  make  life  a  series  of  great 
couiiuests.  —  J.  Todd  Ferrier. 

THE  work  of  a  society  for  the  advancement  of 
pliysical  culture  would  aim  especially  to  cul- 
tivate respect  for  sound  health  and  all  that  pro- 
motes it,  and  to  cultivate  contempt  for  uunecessary 
ill  liealth,  and  what  contributes  to  it. 

Let  us  first  believe  in  royalty  —  the  royalty  of 
health.  Let  us  believe  that  every  man  is  a  viceroy 
and  every  woman  a  vicereine  on  earth,  endowed  with 
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superior  reason  and  a  naturally  superb  physical  equip- 
ment to  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  Great  Creator. 
Let  us  believe  that  this  mission  is  to  protect,  to  de- 
velop and  to  save,  rather  than  to  pervert  and  to 
destroy. 

A  single  snow-flake  flutters  and  perishes.  It  repre- 
sents in  combination  a  force  which  may  blockade  the 
commerce  of  a  great  city.  A  tiny  dew-drop  glistens 
and  vanishes  in  the  sunshine,  to  represent  in  combi- 
nation the  power  and  majesty  of  the  ocean.  Could 
not  the  great  power  of  united  conscience  and  truth  in 
the  interest  of  public  health  be  utilized  in  solving 
the  problem  of  human  regeneration  ? 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  present  time  were  more 
propitious  than  ever  before  for  the  great  work.  The 
spirit  of  physical  reform  is  everywhere.  The  air  is  full 
of  it.  The  brave  and  splendid  work  heretofore  ac- 
complished is  ripening  into  fruit.  Whatever  thwarts 
the  physical  regeneration  of  mankind  is  doomed. 

Full  as  our  country  is  of  organizations  composed  of 
the  best  of  our  people,  whose  object  is  the  uplifting 
of  humanity,  and  great  as  has  been  tlie  work,  they 
have  still  touched  but  the  edges  of  the  national  con- 
science and  the  national  strength.  The  country  is 
full  of  conscience.  It  is  full  of  courage.  By  what 
means  may  we  propitiat^^  and  crystallize  forces  already 
existing  ?  Does  it  not  seem  that  a  great  national 
and  international  organization  in  the  name  of 
"  Health  "  is  tn  be  the  next  movement  for  reform  and 
growth  ?  Docs  it  not  seem  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  <'r(^at(^st  war  in  the  historv'  of  the  world  ?  Does 
it  not  seem  that  the  strong  current  which  has  dragged 
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tbu  1  itn  race  backward  can  he  met  and  stemmed? 
Would  lot  such  a  couqucst  mark  an  era  of  nftw 
national  vigor,  a  new  and  universal  prosperity  ? 
Would  it  not  solve  the  problem  of  happinesB  ?  Could 
not  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  see  a  country 
and  a  wc  sing  itself  from  the  in- 

harmoniea  B  ? 

Withou  ;rong  arm  of  the  State, 

great  put  i  gictna  can  never  be  anc- 

cessfuUy  at   remember,   however, 

that  the  S  ic  opinion,  and  that  pab- 

lic  opinion  aiixouii,  t  the  combined  opinion 

and  effort  of  the  individual.  So  at  last  is  not  the 
great  victory,  the  work  of  each  individual  — you  and 
me  and  all  ? 

Lot  us  not  find  too  much  fault  with  legislators 
when  they  are  but  the  rivers  and  not  the  sources. 
Sources  control  rivers,  and  you  and  I  ai-e  the  sources. 
In  time,  wlien  backed  by  public  sentiment,  affairs 
pertaining  to  public  health  should  be  controlled  by 
boards  of  health  and  taken  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
party  politics. 

In  studying  the  practical  side  of  a  new  organization 
one  must  consider  what  has  been  advantageous  and 
disadvantageous  in  the  workings  of  the  old  ones. 
They  have  too  often  represented  but  the  snow-flakes 
and  dew-drnps  of  conscience,  truth,  and  braver>\ 
They  have  lacked  combination  and  unity  of  purpose. 

Like  dew-drops,  local  organizations  have  dissolved. 
They  have  represented  but  a  town,  a  State,  a  social 
clique,  a  fraction  of  public  sentiment.  They  have 
had  too  little  of  the  dual  strength  imparted  by  both 
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national  and  local  organization.  National  or  parent 
strength  has  been  too  much  neglected  for  local 
strength.  To  carry  a  succession  of  fortresses  requires 
the  combined  onslaught  of  a  national  army.  In  the 
way  of  pecuniary  support  what  is  needed  is  a  separate 
and  great  national  or  parent  strength  composed  of  half 
the  financial  pittances  of  all  the  local  strength,  a  finan- 
cial backing  which  could  be  chiefly  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  new  organizations  everywhere.  From  national 
headquarters  the  machinery  of  organization  could 
spread  branches  into  every  part  of  the  country. 

Organizations  for  the  best  of  purposes  have  gener- 
ally been  hampered  by  too  great  expense  of  member- 
ship. What  entails  financial  burdens  is  not  enduring ; 
and  too  much  money  in  old  organizations  has  been 
spent  for  sentimental  purposes  aside  from  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  the  society.  The  rule  should  be  to 
spend  for  what  is  practical  only. 

Individual  members  should  be  freed  from  all  pecu- 
niary exactions  beyond  a  pittance  —  say  two  dollars 
a  year,  one  dollar  for  local  and  one  dollar  for  national 
work. 

The  friend  at  my  side  says,  "Make  it  three  dollars." 
Do  we  not  want  all  the  world  to  join  ?  If  well  man- 
aged, need  the  affair  be  very  expensive  ?  The  officers 
of  the  League  would  serve  without  salaries.  In  new 
chapters,  rooms  that  can  be  loaned  (churches,  school- 
houses,  etc.)  might  be  tvinporarily  utilized.  Of  course 
there  would  be  no  law  of  the  society  to  prevent 
giving  to  any  extent.  We  see  indeed  (in  imagination) 
extra  and  unsolicited  money  powrinir  in  as  from  the 
mines  of  Golconda,  through  pittances,  cngros,  or  by 
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bequests.  But  no  begging.  Beggiug  is  tlie  1 
gated  DuisEDce  of  all  societies.  If  extra  money  woi 
the  meution  flows  in  for  a  worthy  purpose,  it  cornea 
as  rain  talis  from  the  clouds^  the  natural  sur- 
chai^  of  gathering  vapors  which  bring  to  life  and 
flower  the  gardens  of  the  eartli.  The  world  is  full  of 
people  of  means,  anxious  to  know  how  best  to  give  in 
the  interest  of  human  advancement  and  happiness 
In  course  of  time  why  should  we  not  see  the  glimmer- 
ing minarets  of  a  great  national  temple  built  by  the 
government  itself  for  the  furtherance  of  the  nation' 
hetilth  ?  Possibly  the  United  States  medical  librai 
the  third  finest  in  the  world,  and  now  contained 
combustible  building,  might  be  placed  in  it ;  poss 
departments  consecrated  to  sanitary  scientific  reseai 
might  be  there !  In  its  long  halls  possibly 
eloijuent  language  of  brush  an<l  chisel  might  t«U  of 
perfect  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood  for  ^he  edu- 
cation of  the  people ;  possibly  a  new  cabinet  offii 
might  be  a  Secretary  of  Health,  who  would  turn 
special  attention  to  what  best  builds  a  strong,  po' 
ful,  and  bappy  nation. 

Asking  pardon  for  looking  so  far  ahead,  and  retui 
iiig  to  a  less  rosy  state  of  affairs,  what  £^ain  may 
learned  from  old  organisations  ?  They  have  geuei 
been  composed  exclusively  of  one  sex,  Why  ehoui 
not  the  father  and  motlier,  brother  and  sister, 
and  girls  join  in  the  work  whose  object  is  to  raise 
health  standard  of  the  people?  And  why  pled] 
when,  along  with  active  work,  the  dominating  pui 
of  the  new  federation  would  be  to  stndy  physical 
ture  and  all  that  pertains  to  it.     Let  us  aay  that  fil 
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of  all,  the  members  of  the  contemplated  League  for 
Physical  Culture  would  be  students  who  welcome  and 
further  as  far  as  possible  both  scientific  research  and 
practical  experience  in  all  matters  relating  to  health. 

We  are  to  gain  the  co-o[)eration  of  those  powerful 
forces,  the  masses,  the  industrial  element  of  the  coun- 
try, the  element  which  turns  more  quickly  to  study 
and  reform  than  the  idle  element.     To  secure  any 
large  and  popular  membership,  the  study  and  work 
must  be  attractive  and  entertaining.    What  attracts 
to  the  concert  hall,  the  theatre,  the  social  club,  to  the 
jingling  college  song,  all  of  which  at  present  tend  to 
popularize  the  poison  vices,  must  attract  in  the  in- 
terest of  health,  good  government,  and  true  haj)piness. 
Let  us  have  everywhere  health-club  meetings,  where 
respect  for  health  and  what  enhances  it  is  glorified, 
and  contempt  for  ill  health  and  what  promotes  it  is 
ridiculed  in  popular  tunes  and  grand  choruses.     All 
the  world  likes  to  sing.     Let  amateur  orchestras  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  lead  the  singing ! 

Again,  from  the  national  headquarters,  prizes  could 
be  given,  not  only  for  songs,  but  for  sliort  and  well 
written  theses  touching  the  various  phases  of  physical 
culture,  one  of  which  could  be  read  on  the  same  date 
at  all  branch  club-meetings,  to  be  afterwards  given  to 
the  press  for  publication.  Whatever  other  entertain- 
ments might  be  provided,  as  short  lectures,  debates, 
amateur  theatricals,  etc.,  the  meetings  could  thus  al- 
ways be  assured  of  interest  in  the  theses  and  the 
singing. 

The  chief  means  for  arousing  popular  interest  in 
physical  culture  whicli  tlie  ( Jrecians  adopted  at  their 
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time  jhysioal  Bplenilor,  might  well  ha  imitated 
"  Proba  f  no  institution  exercised  a  greater  influeuce 
in  mui  ing  the  national  character  and  producing 
that  unique  type  of  physical  snd  mental  beauty  which 
we  see  rejected  in  (<reek  art  and  literature  than  the 
public  C01 

A  great  luse  of  reform  lies  un- 

doubtedly .usements,  and  the  pop- 

ular mind  iletic  games.     Athletic 

con  tests   i  are   surely    pleasaater 

pastimes  :  the  Btreet-comer.  and 

furnish  ha;  lu.  ,n  the  death-dealing  po- 

tions and  noxious  fumes  of  IIil-  dram-shop.  Moderate 
prizes  or  decorations  can  set  a  whole  community 
traming  and  transsform  numberless  boy  ansmics  into 
athletes.  "  A  well-managed  foot-race  track,"  says 
Dr.  Oswald,  "would  enable  multitudes  of  sinners  to 
run  away  from  their  besetting  sins  as  well  as  their 
physical  ailments."  Mo<Ierate  fees  on  occasions  of 
tournaments  could  pay  expenses.  Athletics  on  a 
magnificent  scale  would  undoubtedly  lend  an  incalcu- 
lable influence  to  national  character.  Let  us  at  our 
National  Capital  have  permanent  grounds  and  para- 
phernalia for  national  and  international  games  and 
tournaments,  after  the  manner  of  the  Olympic  game?. 
Let  us  have  contests  which  will  test  the  physicd 
vigor  and  manliness  of  sons  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  of  different  colleges,  and  schools;  let  u? 
challenge  the  votaries  of  different  diets,  and  see  how 
they  compare  in  physical  endurance  at  our  great 
tournaments.  We  want  e.-cperiences,  practical  proofs, 
and  statistics. 
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Let  us  also  challenge  friendly  competition,  and 
exchange  experiences  with  the  vigorous  of  other 
countries. 

Again,  let  our  proposed  society  interest  itself  in  the 
direction  of  public  amusements  in  general,  realizing 
that  in  absence  of  proper  amusement,  improper  ones 
are  sure  to  grow  like  rank  weeds  and  poison  the  pub- 
lic taste.  The  direction  of  public  amusements  that 
recreate  rather  than  destroy,  that  confer  bene^ts 
rather  than  curses,  is  worthy  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  legislators  and  those  behind  them.  He  who 
knows  best  how  to  play,  knows  best  how  to  work. 

As  far  as  practicable  in  our  suggested  league,  let 
there  be  established  attractive  club-rooms,  containing 
large  halls  for  public  meetings,  gymnasiums,  and  read- 
ing rooms. 

In  the  interest  of  securing  a  large  membership 
of  the  league,  each  member  might  have  a  special 
duty  to  perform  in  securing  two  new  members.  It  is 
little  for  each  member,  yet  if  carried  out  would  soon 
produce  results  enormous  in  the  aggregate. 

Let  us  also  understand  that  we  have  fashion  to  con- 
quer and  to  hold.  Fashion  is  an  incalculable  power. 
Much  as  we  dislike  to  admit  it,  we  are  all,  more  or 
l*'8s,  contemptible  slaves  to  fashion.  Of  all  forces  for 
retarding  or  advancing  reforms,  fashion  is  the  most 
potent  Pernicious  fashion  has  largely  brought  about 
devitalizing  habits,  and  ]>enitent  fashion  now  owes  it 
to  the  world  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

One  of  the  greatest  interests  of  mankind  should  be 
conducted  with  dignity.  True  dignity  commands 
respect.     For  the  sake  of  their  inihience  as  well  as 
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their  il  the  most  illiistrioufl  names  of  those  occu- 
pyiug  le  very  highest  social,  political,  and  royal 
poaitioQs  must  he  selected  to  accept  the  highest  offices 
of  the  league.  This  should  be  a  rule  dt  rigvetir. 
Let  us  lielieve  in  success.  Let  us  utilize  that  ability 
which   hii  ished   success.      Succasa 

begets  sui  afficers  of   the  proposed 

League  coi  e  most  intlueutial  names 

could   thi  controlled.      To  secure 

illui^trioua  ill  as  for  other  reasons, 

the  tenure  short  and  the  president 

should  he  i  onsecutive  terms. 

An  annual  parliament  iield  at  national  capitals 
should  bring  tt^ether  representatives  selected  from 
the  most  competent  and  eloquent  of  local  member- 
ship. Along  with  affairs  of  business  they  would  un- 
doubtedly enjoy  the  receptions  and  entertainments 
which  are  usually  accorded  to  important  assemblies 
and  also  the  athletic  games  and  tournaments  con- 
templated. 

To  make  this  castle  in  the  air  —  this  dream  of  em- 
pire —  more  materialistic,  the  following  draft  of  con- 
stitution is  chiefly  written  by  my  friend,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hardin  Walworth,  who  prepared  that  constitution 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  the  oi^anization  (if 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  again 
the  one  used  by  the  War  Belief  Association  at  the 
time  of  the  Cuban  war,  of  which  she  was  the  very 
successful  manager. 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION 

FOR 

€1^  Qtttt^  Jbtattfi  l^ational  Seague  for 

^'fyV^ital  Culture^ 


ARTICLE   I 

NAME 


The  name  of  this  proposed  organization  shall  be  the 
National  League  for  Physical  Culture. 

ARTICLE  II 

OBJECTS 

Sectiofi  1.  The  promotion  of  a  higher  standard  of  in- 
dividual and  public  health. 

Sect,  2.  The  organization  of  departments  especially  de- 
voted to  the  above  objects,  as  follows : 

(a)  For  the  study  of  all  questions  relating  to  health. 

(b)  For  the  direction  of  amusements  in  the  interest 

of  health,  including  tliose  of  an  athletic  char- 
acter. 

(c)  For  securing  suitable  legislation  for  the  purposes 

herein  named. 

(d)  For  popularizing  and  emphasizing  the  power  of 

health  and  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  need 
of  good  health  for  the  attainment  of  individual 
happiness  and  universal  good  citizenship. 
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ARTICLE   III 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  Tlie  memberaljip  of  thia  League  shall  coDcut 
of  all  [icrsoijs  will)  desire  to  promote  itn  objects,  and  ehall 
be  dividcil  into  Active,  Associate,  Junior,  and  Life  ]t[enibers 

.St./.  :;.  .Active  members  shall  be  over  the  «ge  of  18 
y{)!ir>.  ;iiid  iiiiiy  vote  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  tUe 
Niitioiiiil  I'tirliament  and  in  the  transactioD  of  other 
nmttuiii  ri'Iiitiiig  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  league. 

■Vc'.  'i.  IV'rsona  inaj  beeonio  associate  niemliers,  life 
uiciuliers  or  benefactors  by  the  payment  of  the  sums  here- 
itiiifti'r  provided.  Junior  members  siiall  comprise  all  under 
l.-<yc!Us"fiit,T. 

^■■.■f.  i.  I'jicli  member  of  the  League  shall  be  entitled  to 
ii  i-ej'tiliL!ttt  of  membership  duly  attested  by  the  President, 
til'-  ULiiriiiti;,' secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  National  Society, 
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teeB  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  president  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  two  consecutive  terms  and  shall  be  ex-officio 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Annual  Parliament.  All  other 
officers  except  the  trustees  shall  also  serve  for  a  term  of 
two  years  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  two  consecutive 
terms. 

Sed.  3.  The  first  vice-president  shall  be  an  active  and 
organizing  officer,  and  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
president,  appoint  a  vice-president  for  each  State  and  terri- 
tory of  the  country,  and  shall  also  superintend  the  organi- 
zation of  chapters.  The  second  vice-president  shall,  when 
called  upon,  assist  the  president  and  vice-president,  and 
in  absence  of  both,  perform  their  duties. 

Sect,  4.  Each  State  vice-president  shall  be  an  ex-officio 
officer  of  the  National  League.  He  or  she  shall  appoint 
regents  in  various  localities  in  his  or  her  State  or  territory, 
whose  first  duty  shall  bo  to  organize  each  a  chapter. 
Kogents  to  take  the  places  of  those  whose  terms  of  office 
have  expired  shall  also  be  appointeil  by  the  State  vice- 
president. 

No  State  vice-president  or  regent  shall  be  api)ointed  who 
is  not  a  resident  of  the  State  or  territory  he  or  she  repre- 
sents, and  no  one  shall  hold  more  than  one  active  office  at 
a  time  in  this  proposed  League. 

ARTICLE   V 

TRUSTEES   AND   DIRECTORS 

S^Hion  1.  Nine  trustees  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  ;  at  the  first  election,  three  shall  be  elected  for 
one  ycfir,  three  for  two  years,  and  three  for  three  years,  and 
after  the  tirst  election,  three  shall  be  elected  each  year  for 
a  term  of  throe  votirs. 

^*rt.  2.  The  lk)ard  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the  officers 
of  the  National  Association,  nine  trustees,  and  the  vice- 

49 
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pruaiilents  of  States.  They  aball  mannge  the  a&ira  of  the 
NfLtioiial  Society  subject  to  ita  constitution  and  by-lava. 
The}-  shall  make  by-laws  for  the  National  Aeeociation. 

Sf'i.  S.  Sevt-n  shall  be  a  quorum  in  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  the  transaction  of  busineea. 

^'"rt.  4.  The  truBtees  shall  be  a  standing  executive  com- 
mittee for  tho  board  of  directors,  and  adminiater  the  affaire 
of  the  Association  in  the  intervala  of  the  meetings  of  the 
boiinl  uf  directors.     Three  shall  be  a  quorum. 

AKTICLE  VI 

CHAPTERS 

S^r/ion  1.  When  a  regent,  who  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Sinte  vice -president  and  approved  and  commiaaiooed 
by  clit'  Natiiinal  Board  of  Management,  ehall  have  brou^t 
to,u'Cthi.T  twenty  persons,  all  residents  of  one  locality,  he  or 
she  niiiy  orj^iiize  a  chapter  which  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
Cliat'tcr.     The  regent  shall  be  the  presiding  officer.     The 
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ARTICLE  VII 

FIBS    AND    DDB8 

Section  1.  All  members  with  the  exception  of  life  mem- 
bers Bud  benefactors  shall  pay  aunual  due*  of  two  dollars 
eocli. 

Sect  2.  The  payment  of  fifty  dollars  shall  constitnte 
the  coiitributor  a  life  member  of  this  Asaociation,  and 
exempt  bim  from  other  fees  and  dues. 

See/.  3.  The  payment  of  one  thousand  dollars  shall 
constitute  the  contributor  a  benefactor  of  this  organization, 
exempt  from  any  other  fees  and  dues. 

Sect.  4.  Half  of  all  dues  of  members,  life  members,  and 
benefactors  shall  be  sent  to  the  National  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  by  the  chapter  treasurer,  and  half  may  be 
retained  by  the  chapter. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

UEBTIKOS 

Seetion  1 .  The  headquarters  of  the  National  Leagne  for 
Physical  Culture  shall  be  at  Washington,  D.  0.  The 
annual  meeting  or  Health  Parliament  shall  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April  of  each 
year  and  shall  consist  of  all  National  ofQcera,  trustees,  State 
vice-presidents,  regents,  and  delegates  of  chapters. 

Sf'i.  2.  During  the  session  of  this  parliament  reports 
from  the  National  Board  of  officers  and  also  from  the  offi- 
cers of  local  societies  shall  be  in  order,  as  well  as  recom- 
mendations and  discussions  relating  to  general  interests  of 
the  Association.  Plans  for  work  shall  be  determined  by 
the  three-fourths  vote  of  the  Parliament  and  shall  become 
law  when  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
National  League. 
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Std.  3.  Ei-oHicers  may  take  part  in  the  del  ibernt  ions, 
but  may  not  vote. 

Svt.  4.  The  Board  of  Directore  shaU  meet  onee  io 
four  months  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  may  hold  special 
iDcetJngB  at  the  oall  of  the  President  or  upon  the  Fe<]uest 
of  seven  members  of  the  Board  addrefised  to  the  President 
in  writing. 

AKTICLE  IX 

AMESDXBNT8 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  foui^Sfths  Tote 
of  the  Parliament  at  any  annual  meeting,  if  such  amend- 
ments shall  have  been  sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  six 
mouths  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Parlianieiit  and  ap- 
proved by  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  said  Board  of  Directors, 
and  by  them  distributed  to  the  chapters  thirty  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  PaTliament. 


■.i;V  .    ■S^<,,-,>AH'*i;:,f 
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